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PREFACE. 

The compilation of this the 1st volume of the Glossary 
of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province has occupied my leisure since the year 1903 when 
the Ethnographic Survey of India was inaugurated by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley. Fourteen years may appear a long 
time to have spent on this compilation, but the leisure of an 
official in India is necessarily limited and I feel that another 
four or five years might with advantage have been devoted 
to arranging my material better and completing various 
lines of enquiry. I may for instance cite the section on 
Hinduism, especifilly on Hinduism in the Himalayas, which 
seems to me to be painfully incomplete and is probably 
inaccurate. The enquiries made by Mr. H. W. Emerson, 
I.C.S., in the Bashahr State show that many primitive cus- 
toms which have been more or less worked into the various 
forms of Hinduism survive in that part of the Himalayas 
and I have no doubt whatever that similar survivals could 
be discovered by keen-witted officers in Kulu, Ohamba and 
elsewhere. Officers who are gifted with flair often discover 
matters of historical and ethnographical importance which 
their less-talented predecessors have overlooked, despite all 
their efforts to add to our knowledge. Mr. G. 0. E. Howell, 
I.O.S., has, for example, unearthed some valuable historical 
facts regarding the ancient kingdom of Makardsa in Kulu 
and the old Tibetan trade-routes in that valley. He has 
shown that these trade-routes have left their infLuence on the 
ethnical constituents of that part of the Himalayas and I 
have no doubt that facts of equal interest await sagacious 
investigators in other parts of these Provinces. But too 
often during the fourteen years that I have been occupied in 
my enquiries' I have felt that as an official my leisure was 
entirely inadequate to do justice to them, and I have also felt 
that other officers also had little or no leisure to supplement 
my materials. I feel that one of the greatest perils which 
awaits an investigator in India is the temptation to overlook 
points which come within his personal observation and to 
shirk personal inquiry, because it involves personal responsi- 
bility. One always likes to have ‘ authority ' to cite for a 
fact or its explanation. But I have also felt the truth that 
there is in India * neither collaborator nor substitute in official 
life,’ as Mr. J. 0. Jack, I.O.S., and temporarily of the Royal 
Field Artillery, expresses the isolation which an investigator 
must always feel in India. Hence I trust that the present 
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volume 'will be acceptable not as a work on the religious and 
social observance of the Punjab people so much as a compila- 
tion of raw material on which fuller and more systematic 
investigations may be based. This volume has been pieced 
together as material came to hand and as new books and 
writings came to my notice. Tor example in writing on 
Jainism I laboured tinder the great disadvantage of not hav- 
ing Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s work The Heart of Jainism 
to refer to before that section had been printed. That valu- 
able work only appeared in 1916. The section on Islam is 
to my.^reat regret very incomplete, because when I began 
to conipile it I had no conception of the wealth of material 
which existed to throw light on the continuity of Islamic 
thought and tradition from mediaeval times down to the pre- 
sent day. An Indian friend has proposed to translate this 
section into Urdu and publish it separately with a view to 
the collection of additional material and the correction of 
the numerous errors into which I must have fallen. I hope 
that this proposal will materialise and that some day an 
Indian scholar with a competent knowledge of Arabic and 
Islamic religious literature will write a \vork which will 
altogether supersede the fragment which I have been able to 
compile. ^ Hinduism is so vast a subject that I do not think 
any one inquirer could do justice to it. It appears to me for 
example that a thoroughly scientific study of the worship of 
Devi would be^ of immense interest and importance not only 
as a contribution to the history of Hinduism bat also as a 
chapter in the evolution of human thought. The excellent 
series of booklets on the religious life of India inaugurated 
by the Hight Hevd. Ur. Whitehead, Bishop of Madras, in 
The Village Gods of South India, will provide an investiga- 
tor with materials for such studies, but in the history of 
such cults as those of Devi a vast deal remains to be done 
and the same remark will doubtless apjily to the forthcom- 
ing studies on Vaishnavism, the Shaiva Siddhanta and 
kindred topics. It is understood that Ur. J. P. Vogel is 
taking up the study of Naga- worship which fully merits 
scientific ^ exarnination and analysis. I for one do not 
regard Naga-deities as the idols of a primitive or degraded 
superstition. ^ Just as Islam has its unseen world, so pre- 
Buddhist India had evolved a belief in an under'- world of 
spiritual or immaterial beings who manifested themselves in 
two main things that came from the earth, the serpent and 
the stream. Both are associated with fertility, as the earth 
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is the mother of vegetation and the snn its father.^ But on 
this simple basis of metaphorically explained fact metaphysi- 
cal thought has built up endless theories which find expres- 
sion in an infinite range of popular beliefs as well as in 
philosophic literature. The only way in which the mazes of 
Hindu thought can ever be made intelligible to the Western 
mind will be by a scientific systematization of each phase of 
that thought. 

I have not attempted to write an introductory essay 
on caste, but I may commend to the reader’s notice the 
valuable chapter so entitled in the late Mr. B. V. Russell’s 
work on The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India. The more one studies castes in the works of 
Nesfield, Ibbetson, Risley and other writers the more one 
sees, I think, that caste like law may be defined as a 
function of economies. In the lower groups of Indian 
society this function is easily recognised and it is prac- 
tically the only function which caste expresses. In the 
higher castes the function is not so transparently clear but 
examination seldom fails to reveal that it is the dominant 
function and always the originating function. But the 
history of caste closely resembles tlie history of law. 
Human society begins by organising itself in the manner 
most effective to produce material results and defend itself 
against its enemies. Thus caste in its inception embodies, 
as Sister ISTivedita has pointed out, the conception of na- 
tioiaal duty. But duty carries with it certain privileges. 
The man who does liis duty to society is justly entitled to 
his reward. The tenant-in-chief who held land in feudal 
England under the King held his lands as a reward for and 
as a condition of the military service which he was bound 
to rondar to the State in time of need. But a right con- 
tingent on the performance of a duty always seems to tend 
to become an absolute and unconditioned privilege. The 
feudal right or tenure passes into an indefeasible right of 
property which belongs to the holder adveijsely to the State 
as well as to his fellow-subjects. It appears to me that 
the history of caste has followed a very similar line of develop- 
ment. Oaste privileges begin as a reward for services ren- 
dered or due to be rendered. In course of time the obliga- 

^ To cite one of tho ^‘oorcs of parallels wh’cli might be cited Athena born by^ the 
water^a of Trito was at iirst a water-goddess and then a goddess of irrigation. Associated 
with tho Erichthonios siiako^ she finds hei* proto ty]3e in the snake-goddess of the shrine- 
depository of the Kinoan palace of Knossos in Crete, so that the principle on which her 
cult is founded is of groat antiquity ; Kaincs Smith, G-reeh A.rt and National 
1914 , 190 . 
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tion to render service is forgotten, or at any rate less 
keenly felt tlian it was originally, and so by degrees privileges 
are estaf)lislied vyitbout any corresponding obligations. I do 
not think that any novelty can be claimed for this view, but I 
think that the parallel suggested is a new one. I will not 
attempt to work it out in any detail, but I may give an 
instance of its practical working. The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 
Maynard, I.O.S., has pointed out in a paper read before the 
Punjab Historical Society that Indian Biljas used caste and 
the governing bodies of caste as administrative agents, 
Not only did they do so but in all probability they created 
governing bodies within the caste for administrative pur- 
poses. They probably used what lay . to hand, but where 
they found no agency ready to hand they created or de- 
veloped new institutions on existing and customary lines. 
The result was that new castes could be created, old castes 
promoted and existing castes sub-divided by the creation of 
privileged sub-castes within them. But the political con- 
ditions of India being what they are the privileges thus 
bestowed seem to have remained, when the justification for 
their existence had long been forgotten. In a small State 
like Kahldr the Rdjd probably promoted the outcaste Koli to 
a recognised status within the pale of caste because he needed 
his services as a soldier : whereas the Katooh E/aja refused 
to remove the ban on the Kolis of a tract like Edjgiri, 
where the clan is pretty numerous because he had no need 
of their services in a military capacity.^ , Where. the Eaja 
was autocratic or powerful and above all where he had a 
divine power behind him, he could bestow the thread of 
caste, even it would seem, on individuals ; and doubtless 
he could, in extreme oases, resume his grant. But it is 
charaeterktic of the East, just as it was of the West, 
that privileges tend to become hereditary even where they 
are not^ conferred expressly in tail or remainders and we 
rarely, if ever, hear of degradation from caste being made 
hy royal authority. Within itself caste is democratic and 
intensely jealous of its privileges. It is no doubt ever 
ready to expel offending members, especially women who 
offend against its moral code, and to split itself up into 
sub-castes - which observe its canons with greater or less 
rigour.^ But nearly all the forces at work combine to main- 
tain privileges rather than enforce duties. And by a very 

' The late Sir James Lyall says the negotiations have always fallen tlirongh ' because the 
bribe offered was not sufficient. ^ We may conjecture that in earlier times military necessity 
might have even compelled the Katoch Raja to adopt as liberal a policy as was imposed on 
i^ahlur. 
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similar process law degenerates into legalism, whioli preaches 
the values of individual rights and ignores the countervailing 
duties of the citizen to the State. 

The history of the Brahman ‘ caste ’—which is by a 
current and invincible fallacy regarded as the highest of 
all — illustrates both the processes. Beyond all question the 
title or status of a Bt-ahman was originally to be earned by 
scholarship or a holy life, but when the status became 
hereditary all inducement to attain its qualifications dis- 
appeared. 

The result has been that the Brahman, when unable to 
make a living by begging alms, enters domestic service, 
especially as a cook.^ Yet we do not hear that the abandon- 
ment of learning by the Brahmans as a caste ever brought 
upon them any ruler’s displeasure or involved them in 
forfeiture of the privileges bestowed on them. No doubt 
we find very many instances of Brahmans whose status is 
mediocre or even debased. But the degradation is always 
due to economic necessity or the acceptance of contaminating 
functions. The cultivating Brahmans of KAngra and the 
Jumna valley have been driven to the plough by the pressure 
of want and the Mah:l Brahman has been compelled by 
hunger to accept offerings which are at once unclean and 
uncanny. But the higher groups of the caste still retain all 
their sanctity, inviolability and other privileges which as in- 
dividuals few of them would have earned by their attainments. 

The latest writer ^ on the origin of casto contends that 
the system must have been found in existence when the 
Aryan immigrants made their irruption into India and pro- 
ceeded with their conquests 0Le also surmises that at the 
outset the system had for its object the due adjustment of 
sexual relations, that the measures adopted with this view 
were found to promote economy, benevolence, and morality 
and have accordingly been adopted by the Hindu religious 
authorities and been strengthened by religious ceremonial. 
It is not impr>bable that the pre- Aryan races of India 
had evolved the rudiments of a casto system,® but such 

^ Patijab Census Ueporfc, 1902, p. 371. Bat the progressive Mahial Brahmans, who hav^ 
eschewed all pi-iostly fuaetions, arc not hamperel by any prejadiees against similar employ- 
ment and thi’ivo in the professions and in Grovernment service, \ 

- Mr. A. H. Benton, I.C.S. (Botlrol), iu India i and Caste Problems, 

1917, pp. 20 and 17. 

3 pp. 18, 20 aal 21. It can. hardly be deniod that the Dravidians had class dis" 
tinetions even if they lul a:>t * oaifcos ’ in the Hiiida son^e. Indeed, the diflScalty U to 
find any society which has not snsh distinctions and does not enforce restrictrions on mar- 
riage on their basis, 
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DraTidian or Kolariau tribes as exhibit suoh rudi- 
meuts seem to have failed si^ually in legislating against 
immorality in sexual matters In the most highly developed 
and organised castes it may be that the rules regulating 
marriage within the easte but prescribing all kinds of ex- 
ogamous, isogamous^ and hypogamous restrictions in unions 
between the various sections and groups into which the caste 
divided itself were intended to adjust sexual or connubial 
relations. Bat if that was their intention they have proved 
remarkably unsuccessful in practice, and they seem to afford 
a remarkable proof of the theorem suggested that rules which 
human society devises for its protection and conservation soon 
become fetters which hamper its development and ensure 
its degeneration. If Hindu social reformers framed regula- 
tions designed to promote sexual relations which would be 
socially wholesome and eugenically effective they must have 
been disappointed to find that they only created the insti- 
tution of Knlinism, not only in Bengal but in the Punjab 
and not onlj' among Brahmans but among Khatrfs, Sial 
B.ajptits, and other castes, over-producing brides in one group 
and not leaving enough to meet the demand in another. But 
to write : — “ The basis and starting point of the whole system 
are obviously the fact that the community consists of sec- 
tions, the membn’s of which are under agreement to ex- 
change brides with each other on certain customary condi- 
• tions. These sections have not been formed by priests or 
rulers but solely by the members among themselves, either 
subsisting from of old or varied from time to time of fresh 
consent. Priests and rulers, if they were ever so anxious, 
could not produce such associations. The need for brides 
was one that had to be met somehow, if the existence of 
the community was to be continued. If wo scan the bene- 
fits, which are derived Irma the caste system, as above set 
forth, we shall not find a single one, which would compel 
people to bestir themselves and take action to secure it, save 
this one. They were, however, obliged by necessity to undei'- 
take the solution of the problem — How to find brides when 
wanted? — seems to postulate the division of the community 
into groups before any social problems affecting inter-marri- 
age arose. The simplest solution of the matrimonial difficulties 
which exist under the caste system and mostly inconsequence 
of its complexities would be its abolition. As a matter of fact 
exchanges of brides are far from universal and their purchase 

Mr. A, H. Benton, I.C.S (Retired), in Indian Moral Instriiotion and 
J^rohlems, 1917, pp. 17-18. 
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is by far the most prevalent rule, at any rate in the Punjab. 
The purchase of a bride is an economic need as ■well as a 
social necessity, and her price tends more and more to be 
regulated by tbe laAvs of supply and demand. It can hardly 
be imagined that the original division into a few castes was 
based on anything but function. It is siegularly iinfortunate 
that we do not know what were the ‘ eighteen elements of 
the State’ of the Kashmir and Ohamba inscriptions,^ whether 
they were occupational groups or tribes, but they can hardly 
have been anything but functional groups. But the origin 
of caste is a matter of academic interest rather than of 
pressing importance when we are considering its utility. 
Lot ic be assumed that unequal matrimonial transactions 
are the exception and exchanges of bride s on equal terms 
the rule, how can it be said that the restrictions on the 
free choice of a bride operate for good under modern 
conditions ? The restraints seem to have been imposed in 
order to ensure purity of blood by a conquering race or a 
succession of invading tribes. But once the fashion was 
set it became capable of endless ampliheation and capricious 
modification. Society fell a victim to its rules, just as it is 
sacrificed to legal formulto which when they were forged made 
for progress but which under changed conditions and altered 
ideals rivet obsolete institutions on generations which had 
no say in their designing. Moreover the rules of caste 
seem to go far beyond the necessities of the case, if they 
were designed to facilitate the wife-supply. Tlie rules 
restricting smoking and eating with and taking food and 
water from the hands of a lower caste seem entirely super- 
fluous if child-marriage presents any individual selection 
of a partner for life, and th(^y can only accentuate and 
embitter a cleavage wliicli is already sufficiently marked. 
Whatever the origins of caste may have been and however 
expedient its codes of rules and restrictions may once have, 
been, its apologist can haixlly deny that they now regard 
man as made for caste and not caste as made for man. 

A veiy striking example of the sanctity which once 
attached to caste is also cited by Mr. Benton. Diodorus says 
that the whole agricultural chxss was sacred and inviolable, 
in8<imuch that they could carry on their operations in perfect 
security, while hostile armies were contending in their 
immediate neighbourhood : neither side dared to molest or to 

* Tlic system extendal as far cast as Kulu for a says : All tbe 18 castes are 

in Nagar : ^ Diack, Kuluhi JOialect, p. 3S* 
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agriculturail propGrty. ^ Sucli a ru.l6 sggeqs to liavG 
been based on. an instinctive or -far sighted view that the 
destruction of the food-supply, even in the hands of an 
enemy, would recoil on the destroyer’s own head. The 
economic importance of the cultivator made his function 
semi sacred -but only for a time. The rule did not become 
permanent nor was it apparently observed universally even 
in India. So rules however humane and foreseeing are not 
alwuys adopted, but a rule once adopted may flourish like 
a green hanyctu tree and encumber the ground. It seems at 
lea^st as difficult for the Bast to eliminate the waste products 
of its thought as it is for the West. ‘ It is a historical fact 
that human thinking has been enormously improved by the 
invention of logical rules in the past.’ But we have out- 
grown some of them and ‘ Aristotle’s formal syllogistic 
scheme seems to us now so poor and clumsy that any insis- 
tence upon it is a hindrance rather than a furtherance to 
Thought.’ “ 

I have not thought it desirable to deal with such latter- 
day movements as the Arya Sama] or the Ahmadiyas The 
literature on these topics is already voluminous. Scholars 
like Dr. H. Griswold have discussed the Arya Samaj in The 
^ncyolopcedia of Religion and Ethics, and The Arya Samaj, 
an account of its aims, doctrines and activities by Lajpat 
Rai adds many details that merit profound study. But the 
object of the Ethnographic Survey was not the discussion of 
modernist or up-lift movements so much as the rescue from 
oblivion of much that must else have perished before it was 
brought to record. To the ethnographer the principal in- 
terest in a work like the one just cited lies in its attitude 
towai'ds the niyoga, a custom of immense antiquity which 
has a certain sociological value. It is defensible on the 
ground that the continuity of the family is so essential 
that the need to ensure it should override individual jea- 
lousies or inclinations. It is also interesting to the student 
as illustrating the impossibility of escape from national tem- 
perament, Just as character is fate, so racial temperament 
seems, when all is said and done, to influence the forms of 
its social institutions. A strongly individualistic race would 
not produce women willing to accept certain forms of the 
niyoga or other institutions which lower their social value. 
But the Indian tendency to merge the individual in the 

eit,, p. 23, citing Mc^Crindle^s Ancient India, p, 33, 

® Graham Wallas, The Gf-reat Society, 19141, p 236. 
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group is just as inevitable, given a country exposed to 
incessant invasion, as the evolution of a caste system from 
economic needs. 

, Inquiries into religious beliefs, social usages and custom 
too often ignore what is already known and start with the 
supposition that the field of investigation is still virgin soil. 
It is of the highest importance to an investigator to find 
out first what work has been done and to build on that, 
instead of starting afresh. I’or example, several very full 
and apparently exhaustive accounts of customs in Kulu 
have reached me, but a reference to Sir Alexander Diack’s 
Kuldhi Dialect of Hindi shows that many usages and institu- 
tions must have existed and may still survive in that sub- 
division which my correspondents do not mention. The 
glossary in that work tells us that cross-betrothal ^ exists 
under the name of dori desi (p. 60) and that a cash payment 
called hadofhri (p. 48) is by the parents of the older fiancie 
to compensate for the excess of her age over that of the 
younger. The system of working for a bride exists, as to 
earn a wife by labouring for her father h ghdlnd (p. 62). 
Old maids are not unknown, as land set aside for an unmarri- 
ed female of a family is cailled pharogal (p. 84). No term for 
a best man is traceable, but a bridesmaid is halhari (p. 49). It 
is common for a bride to stipulate that her husband shall not 
marry a rival wife {saukan) (p. 89) except under certain 
circumstances, such as her proving barren, and when a h^- 
band takes a second wife he has to pay her compensation 
called hhor fit (p. 62).® Married women hold private pro- 
perty called chheti (p, 66), Adultery was mulcted in a 
fine, rand (p. 86^, payable to the injured husband. Abduction 
of a married woman was of two kinds or possibly degrees, 
for the seducer who eloped with his neighbour’s wife and 
settled the matter with him was not obliged to cross the border 
and was called niau kam (p, 80), while he who absconded 
with her across the border was dhudl kar w (p. 69). Legiti- 
macy was a question of degree. 

^ Apparently limited to cases wliere a brother and sister are betrothed to a sister and 
brother* 

® Such an agreement would probably be void under section 26 of the Indian Contract Act 
which IS taken from the draft Civil Code of Kew York. Literally construed it has been 
taken to void all agreements in restraint of polygamy : see Pollock and Mulla s Ex 
p. 166* The history of the section and the construction placed upon it are pregnant with 
warning. 




FINAL LIST OF ADDENDA, COERIGENDA AND 
CROSS-REFERENCES. 

Vol. II, Page 1 — 

Add under Abdal : 

See also Vol. I, p. 624 supra. 

Page 3, insert : — 

Adkeh. Formerly a powerful clan but almost annihilated by the 
Gakkhars, the Adra or Adreh hold 7 villages in tahsil Gujar Khan : 
Cracroft^s Rawalpindi Sett. Pep., § 318. 

Aghori : the word is variously derived (1) from Sanskr. glio', hide- 
ous and is really ghori : or (2) from aghor, ‘without fear, ’ an 
epithet of Shiva.^ Thes*^ cannibal faqirs are also called Aghor- 
panthi, and appear to be sometimes confused with the Oghar. 
See under Jogi, at p. 404, Vol. II, also. 

Page 9 — 

Add under AkAi.! : — 

For the Bibeki Akdlis see Vol. I, p. 729 supra. 

Page 12 — 

And ARY A, a body-servant: Mandi G iz<'Ueer, App. VII, p. 16. 

Page 12— 

Ardasia, a Sikh title : 

AROiitJN : see Tarkhan (2) in Vol. III. Argun, the offspring of a 
ChAhzang by a Lohar woman. Should a Chdhzang take a woman 
of that caste into his house he will be considered as having done 
wrong, hut other ChAhzangs will oat from his hand. An Argun 
will marry with a Lohdr : Kulu Gazetteer, 1883-84, p. 120. 

Page 24 — 

AtIt, a sect of Jogis who considered themselves released from world- 
ly restraints: Macauliffe, Silch Religion, I., p. 162. 

Atbt, see under Sotwi. 

Page 31 — 

Babla (2) a section of the Sirkikhel. See under Hathi Khel, and 
on p, 330 read Tobla for Tohla, and Babla for Bahia : Bannu 
Gazetteer, 1907, p. 86. 

ip. N. Q., I., §5 375, 865 and 41. In P. N. Q., III., § 205, an account of their origin 

is given, Wt it does not appear to be known in the Punjab, 
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Addenda. 


Page 33-— 

Insert after Baghitb. 

Bagial (Janjua) — see Bngial. 

Insert after BAgbi : — 

Bagshi or Bagsi=^^^^/^ in the Simla Hills except in Bashahr and 
Kamhdrsain : P. Tika Ram Joshi^ Bicty. of PaJidri in J. A« S. B.^ 
1911, p. 184<. The term seems a corruption of bahltnltL 

Page 35 — 

Bai, see under HathikheL 

Page 86 — 

Under Bate^gi add : — 

Thedi Singh, Ra]^ of Knlu, c, 1753, granted lands to militant Bai- 
ragis : Lyall, Kangra S. i?., § 83. 

Page 39 — 

Bakhshish sddhs^ a term applied to two Sikh sects, the Ajit Mai 
and Dakhni Rai sddhs^ because their founders received the haJeJisJi 
or gift of apostleship from the Guru (which Guru ?) . The fol- 
lowers of Apt Mai, who was a wasand or tax-gatherer, have a 
gaddi at Patehpiir. Those of Dakhni Rai, a Sodhi, have a gaddi 
described to be at G /laranc/io or JDliilman dd nag^dn vichJt. 

Bakkae, see under Hathikheh 

Page 40 — 

Bakka Khbl, probably the most criminal tribe on the Bannu 
boi’der. A branch of the Utmanzai Darwesh Khel Wazirs, they 
have three main section*^, Takhti, Narmi and Sardi. The first are 
both the most numerous and wealthy, possessing extensive settle- 
ments in Shawdl. The Mahstids are encroaching year by year on 
the hill territory of the tribe and driving them to the plains, in 
which their settlements lie about the month of the Tochi Pass. 
Much impoverished of late by fines etc, Bannu Gazetteer^ 1907, 
p, 67. 

Page 66 — 

Add under Baloch : — 

The Baloch of the Sandal "B&y are mainly Jatoi, but at some places 
there are Chaddrars, Gadgors and even Kharrals who, from work- 
ing with camels, are called Baloch. The Baloch almost always 
form their rahnd as a square facing inward, the mosque and 
common kitchen being in the middle. 

In Muzaffargarh the Gopangs, Chandias (two of the principal tribes), 
Ghazlanis and Sarbanis have the worst of characters, but are no 
worse than the neighbouring Jdts : Gazetteer^ 1908, p. C5o 
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Page 56 — 

BanDxV-panthi. The followers of Banda Bairagi are said to form 
a sect in the south-west of the Punjab : Cunningham’s Hist, 
of the SiMsy p* 378. 

Page 57— 

Under BanciAlt add : — The Bangali septs include Banbi, Gharo, 
Lodar, Ma(n)daharj Qalandar^ Kharechar and Teli. The Ban- 
galis also affect Baba Kalu of Paebnangal, the saint of the 
Jhiwars. 

Tradition has it that BAba Goda^s son Ishar went to Bengal 
and there married Ligao, a Bengali woman — so he was out- 
casted : Ha^d-booh of Criminal Tribes y pp. 34-5. 

Page 63— 

Under BanjAua insert : — 

The Banjaras are, Briggs observes, first mentioned in Muhammadan 
history in Niamat-ulla^s Tdri kli-i- Khan- Jah Lodi under the 
year 1505 A. D. [ when jtheir non-arrival compelled Sultan 
Sikandar to send out Azam HumAyun to bring in supplies, ] as 
purveyors to the army of Sultan Sikandai'* in Rajput Ana : E. H. 
T., V., p. 100. 

The feminine is Banjaran or Banjari, i.q. Vanjaran, VanjAri. 

BanotA^ BanatjtA^ a commission agent. 

BA] 5 TS-pnoii,-tor, s. m. The name of a caste who work in bamboos. 

B^kth^ a scullion : Mandi Oazetteer^ App. VII, 

B^nwayyA^ s, m. a manufacturer. 

Page 64— 

To Bar add See under Tharana, Handbook of Crtm. Trihesy 

p, 123. 

Page 65— 

BauaRakict. 

See Legends of the Vunjaby II, p. 134. 

Add under Ba b a e A. I^ Kuluhi the form is Barra or Barda : 
Biack, Kuluhi Dialect of Hindi, p. 47 , 

Baeeta, harethay fern, barethan ; a washerman or fuller ; Platts 
Ilindustdni Viciy., p. 151. 

The Barhai or drummer of LyalPs Kangra Sett, Pep,, p. 34, 
should probably be Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 33 is the 
sawyer as there given. 
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Page 66 — 

Insert after Baulks : — 

Barora^ the offspring of a Saniasi^ who broke his vow of celibacy : 
in Kumaun the descendants of a Dakhani Bhat who married 
the daughter of a Hill Brahman : PepoH on Sindti and Buddhist 
Monuments^ p. 194. 

Page 69 — 

Add to : — 

Bashoali (not-ali). Their seats are the valleys of the Bashgal 
river and its tributaries but their settlements extend to Birkot 
on the Chitrdl stream : J. A. S. B.. 19 jl, p. 1. 

Page 70— 

Insert : — 

Batw^l — see Barwdla. In Mandi the hatwdl is one who puts 
weights in the scale when salt is being weighed : Gazetteer 3 p. 51. 

Page 79 — 

Add : Bed (2)^ in Lahul the beds or physicians hold land called 
man>-zing 3 rent free : see under J odsi. 

Add under BePa ; — 

Diack describes the Beda as a dancing caste in Kulu : Kuluhi 
Oialeot^ p, 50. A. H. Francke places the Bheda ( = ^ difference 
in Sanskrit) as a caste below the Mons who may be descended 
from their servants : Htst. of Western Tibet^ p. 78. 

Page 80 — 

Belema, a half mythical race of gigantic men^ wh ose mighty bones 
and great earthen vessels are even now said to be disco veiled 
beneath the sand-hills in the Thai of Mianwali, They are 
apparently the Bahlim Bajputs, 

Beop^eIj see QassAb. 

Insert before Betu : — 

Bethu, baithu, a D%i atlendant on a Kanet family : Diack, Kuluhi 
Dialeet, Members of a family have the sole right 
of performing ceremonial functions. 

Of. paikhn. 

Bhakeel, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Gujrdt. It 
claims descent fpm Ghalla, a Janjda' R^jpnt, who had three 
sons, Jihakan, its eponym, Natha (founder of the Nathidl), and 
Kanjuh (founder of the Kanjidl). 

P age 88 —— * 

BhainswAl, a jdt tribe or got (from bhaina, buffalo) which is found 
m the Dadn tahsil of Jmd. 

Page 84 — 

Add to BhanwAca : This got claims to be descended from Bhaun 

Its eponym. It is found in J£nd tahsil where it has been settled 
for 24 generations. 
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Page 101 — ■ 

Add to Bhatra : Lyall in Kangra Sett., Rep. § 69, p. 65, speaks 
of the Bhdtra as the most mimerons among first grade Brahmans. 
But Bhdtra here appears to be a mistake for Batehru. TheBhatra 
clan is described as inhabiting the Tira and Mahl Mori ildqas. 

Page 88 — 

BhandAut, a keeper of a store-house or treasury {hhanddr), e. g. in 
Mandi. Gf. Bhandari. 

Bhandtt, an officer in charge of dkarmarth : an almoner : Mandi 
Gazetteer^ A.pp. VII. 

Page 8^ — 

Bhanjieba {^ic ) — an important and industrious class in Mandi. 
It makes useful articles of bamboo at very low rates : See 
Gazetteer y j). 53^ where a proverb is quoted. 

Page 101 — 

Add to note^: For a Bhattia Baja (ally of Jaipdl) see Briggs‘S 
terishtay p. 9. 

Page 100 — 

Bhaxt : for an account of this Rajput tribe see the forthcoming 
Gazetteer of Sialkot by Mr. D. J. Boyd; C.S. 

BxiauN; a tribe of Jats, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated 
from Delhi : Gf^ BhanwaU; supra. 

Page 90 — 

Insert after Bhauoi : — 

BharotU; in KulU; bJidrtii in Outer Sardj^ a i)orter^ fr. bhaTy a load: 
Diack; Kutuhi i^iafeefy p. 29 : Gf, p. 52 (~tu). 

Page 106 — 

Bh^tu, a Brahman in charge of the materials of worship : Mandi 
Gazetteefy App, VII. 

Add under BuElOAiaJat tribe of this namC; said to be derived 
from bheday a wolf or sheop; is also found in tahsils Sangrur 
and Dadri of Jind. 

Page 114 — 

Insert after Bishnoi : — 

Bisht = wazU% Diack; Kuluhi Dialecty p. 53. Gf, Basith under 
Megh. In Kanaur the form is bis/itang. 

Page 115 — 

Boh-^r^ a sweeper of the palace : Man li Gazettoevy App. VII. 

Bisak Khel^ one of the 5 sections of the Ahmadzai Darvesh Khel . 
WazirS; with 3 sub-divisionS; the Daulat, Iso and Umar Khin 
in the plainS; and a 46h; the Mughal Khel; iu the hills. Settled 
on the left bank of the Kurcam in Binnu. The Paiuda Khel 
is a cognate clan : Bannu Gazetteer, 1907; p. 67. 



6 The races of the submontane. 

Raiijit Singli to annex to liis dominions the most ancient principalities in 
Northern India, and to penetrate into the remoter valley of Eulu. Thus 
the KangTa Hills are that portion of the Punjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which the number of real or nominal 
Hindus bears to the total population, but still more because there has 
never been any long-sustained Musalinan domination, which should 
either loosen the bonds of caste by introducing among the converted 
people the absolute freedom of Islam in its purity, or tighten them by 
throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of their Rajput rulers, 
more wholly into the hands of their priests. It is here then that we 
might expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as that 
in which the first Muhammadan invaders found it when they entered 
the Punjab, but it is difficult to say with certainty, as Ibbetson wrote, 
that here the Brahman and the Kshatriya occupy positions most nearly 
resembling those assigned them by Mann. One is almost tempted to 
believe that the type of Hindu society still found in this tract preserves an 
even more archaic organisation than anything' described by Manu. The 
Khatri is indeed found among the Gaddis of Kangra, but he is, if tradi- 
tion is to be credited, a refugee from the plains, whence he fled to escape 
Muhammadan persecution. The type of society found in the eastern 
hills no doubt bears many resemblances to that feudal Rajput system 
which was evolved, as far as can be seen at present, after the downfall 
of the Kshatriya domination in the plains of India, but it differs from 
it in several respects. In this tract we do not find a distinct Rajput 
caste which disdains all marriage with the cultivating classes, but a 
Rajput class itself divided into two or three quite distinct grades, the 
lowest of which accepts brides from the Kanet or Ghirth. The constitu- 
tion of Rajput society in the Kangra Hills will be found fully described 
in the article on Rajputs. 

The Himalayan canton of Spiti is purely Tibetan by race and 
Buddhist by religion, while the cantons of British Lahul, Chamba- 
Lahiil, and Kaiiur in Bashahr are half Indian and half Tibetan, Bud- 
dhistic in creed with an ever-thickening varnish of Hinduism. 

Ibbetson, § 7. 8. Prom the borders of Chamba, the westernmost portion of the 

tract, to the river Jhelum, the frontier between Kashmir and the Punjab 
lies immediately at the foot of the mountains, which are wholly in- 
cluded in the former ; and the eastern hills are the only mountainous 
portion of the latter Province with the exception of the Salt Range and 
the country beyond it which adjoins the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 


Ibbetson, § s. 9. The Submontane Tract.— Skirting the base of the hills, and 
including the low outlying range of the Siwaliks, runs a narrow sub- 
montane zone which includes the four northern tahsils of Ambala with 
the Kalsia State, the whole of the Hoshiarpur District, the three northern 
tahsils of Gurdaspur, tahsils Zafarwal and Sialkot of the Sialkot Dis- 
trict, and the northern portion of Gnjrat- This submontane tract, 
secure in an ample rainfall and traversed by streams from the neighbour- 
ing hills, comprises some 6680 square miles of the most fertile and 



The Sikh inroads on the submontane. T 

tbickly'-peopl6d portions o£ tlie Province, aud is iiiliabitod Lv a popalaiioii 
of about 8,040,000 souls wbo differ little in race, religion, or language 
from their neighbours of the plains proper described b^elow in paragraphs 
17 to 20. The tract has only one town, Sialkot, of more than 00,000 
inhabitants,’*' its trade and manufactures are insignificant, and its popula- 
tion is almost entirely agricultural and in the low hills pastoral. 

10. The Ethnoguaphy of the eastern submoktaye. — All along 
the foot of the Siwaliks from Ambala to Gurdaspur the dominan^fc 
population is Rajput and Jat, interspersed with numerous foreign elements, 
such as Pathans, a few Mugbals, Shaikhs, Awans, Khokliars, and many 
others. Of these elements all are modern, except the Rajputs and 
possibly some Jat tribes. ^ But in the eastern part of the Ambala sub- 
montane the J at is certainly a recent invader ; and he owes his position 
in this tract to the Sikh inroads, which once carried the arms of the 
Khalsa across the Jumna, but only succeeded in permanently establishing 
a single Jat, state of any importance, vh. that of Kalsia in the Ambala 
District which owes its name to one of the Sikh misls or companies. In this 
tract the Jdt to some extent displaced the Rfijput whose most ancient 
tribes, the Chauhaii and Taoni, were dominant in it down to the Mugbal 
period. How old their settlements in this tract may be it is impossible 
to say, but the Chauhan at least were probably firmly established in the 
Ambala submontane before the Muhammadan invasions. 

Eurther north beyond the Sutlej the Hoshiarpur submontane is hold 
by Hindu Rajput tribes or Rajput tribes j)artly converted to Islam, 
Their settlements undoubtedly owe their origin to feudal grants made by 
the Hill Rajas to military families under their own leaders as a condition 
of service against Muhammadan invaders from the jdains. They may 
thus be regarded as outliers of the Hindu Rajput system of the Hima- 
layas. As a counterbalance to their power the Muhammadan emperors 
planted Pathan colonies at a distance of 4 or 5 miles from the Siwaliks 
in a line stretching from the town of Hariana to the border of the 
Garhshankar tahsil, and the place-names of the district still mark a consi- 
derable number of these settlements, such as XJrmur-Tanda, Jahan- 
Khelan, aud Ghilzian. 

Upon these irregular lines of opposing forces the Sikh movement 
launched Jat tribes, but not in any great numbers. The Kaiihya and 
Ramgarhia 7nish obtained lai'ge tracts in the north, but in the earlier 
period of the Sikh risings the Rajput states of the hills often afforded an 
asylum to the Sikh gurus and their followers. At one time the gurus^ 
who had sought refuge in the Hill States of Sirmur, Mandi and Nala- 
gavh, might well have hoped to convert their Rajas to the Sikh faith, but 
as the Sikh powder grew in strength the gurus visited the Hill States less 
frequently and were content to establish strongholds at Una and Anand- 
j)ur in the Jaswan Dun. The Jat movement hoAvever did not even 
penetrate the barrier of the Siw^alik, and their subsequent encroachments 
under Sikh chiefs had little permanent effect. The Jats, wdiose villages 
lie scattered all along the foot of the hills from Ambala to Gurdiispur, 

*Thls iuclades tilie Cantinment population. 
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are not separated by any definite line of demarcation from the Sikh Jats 
of the Central Punjab to the south-west or from the Jats of the western 
submontane to the west. Perhaps the only tangible distinction is that the 
Jats of the eastern submontane are, broadly speaking, Plindus, while 
those of the western submontane are Muhammadans, and those of the 
central districts Sikhs, but followers of all these religions are to be found 
in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the three groups, save that those of the eastern submontane 
never enjoyed the political importance which distinguished the Sikh 
Jats under the Khalsa. The Jat of this tract cannot be regarded as in 
any sense under the Eajput. The Jat communities are independent of 
his infiiience and stand aloof from him. They have no aspirations to be 
called Rajxmt or to form matrimonial alliances with men of that caste. 
Some of the IManj Eajputs of Gurdaspur have no doubt become Jats by 
status or are called Jats by others, but as a rule the distinction between 
the two castes is rigidly fixed. 

11. The ETHJ^-oGiiArHY or the westeun submontaive.— Along 
the western part of the northern border of Gurdnspur, and all along the 
Jammu border in Sialkot, Gujranw^ala and Gujrat, the conditions closely 
resemble those found in the eastern submontane, but the line of demar- 
cation between Jat and Rajput is fainter. The true Jats, such as the 
Chima, Varaich and Tarar, are mainly confined to Sialkot and Gujran- 
W'ala. The typical Rajput tribes are found close under the Jammu Hills 
and include such interesting communities as the Bajju Rajputs and the 
Chibhs, with many minor clans tow^ards Gurdaspur. The Jat looks to 
the south for his affinities in religion and marriage, but the Rajput 
regards the Jammu Hills with their ancient principalities of Bhimbar, 
Rajauri and Jammu as his ancient home. And from Jammu and 
Kashmir the lower castes are also reinforced. Of the Jats of the 
western submontane Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote : — 

Ibbetsoii, ^^The most extraordinary thing about the group of Jat tribes found 

5 in Sialkot is the large number of customs still retained by them which 

are, so far as I know, not shared by any other people. They will be 
found described in Mr. Roeg’s translation of Amin ChancPs History of 
Sidlhotf^ and I shall notice one or two of them. Nothing could be 
more instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and 
limits of this group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal 
descent. Another point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of 
an ancestor IMal, which may perhaps connect this group of tribes with 
the ancient IMalli of Multan. Some of their traditions point to Sindh, 
while others are connected with the hills of Jammu. The whole group 
strikes me as being one of exceeding interest, and I much regret that I 
have no time to treat it more fully Further investigation has shown 
that their customs are more widespread than Sir Denzil Ibbetson thought, 
not only among the Jats, but among such castes as the Khatris. 

Ibbetson, § 9. I?- EASrEKN Plaixs. — The remainder of the Punjab, with the 

exception of the tract cut off by the Salt Range which will be described 
presently, consists of one vast plain, unbroken save by the wide eroded 

* A work of great value, despite its countless typographical enors. 
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valleys within which the great Punjab rivers ever shift their beds, and by 
the insignificairt spur of the Aravalli mountain system which runs 
through the Gurgaon District and the south of Delhi and re-appears in 
the low hills of Chiniot and Kirana in Jhang. A meridian through the 
city of Lahore divides this wide expanse into two very dissimilar tracts 
which may be distinguished as the Eastern and the Western Plains. 

East of Lahore the rainfall is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favoui-able seasons ; but over the 
greater portion of the area the margin is so slight that, save where the 
crops are protected bj' artificial irrigation, any material reduction in the 
supply entails distress if not actual famine ; and while the Eastern 
plains, comprising only a quarter of the area of the Province, include 
tin, If its cultivation, nearly half its population, and almost all its most 
fertile portions, they also Include all those parts which, by very virtue of 
the possibility of unirrigated cultivation, ai-e peculiarly liable to disastrous 
failure of crops, 

13. Physical Divisions of the Eastern Plains. — A broad ittetion.l jo. 
strip parallel to the submontane zone partakes in a lower degree 

of its ample rainfall. It is traversed by the upper Sutlej, the 
Beas, the Rdvi, the Bari Doab Canal, and_ many smaller streams 
which bring down with them and deposit fertilising loam from the 
lower hills, irrigation from wells is everywhere easy, and the tract is 
even superior in fertility, security of produce, and populousness to the 
submontane zone itself. It includes tahsil Ambala and the TMnesar 
tahsil now in the Karnal district, the northern portions of Patiala and 
Nabha, the whole of the Ludhiana, Jullundur and Amritsar Districts 
and of the Kapurthala State, and so much of the Gurdaspur and Sidlkot 
Districts as is not included in the submontane zone. Its area is some 
8600 square miles and the population about 4,00i,S07 souls. 

14. The next fertile strip is that running along the eastern border metgon, § li 
of the Province parallel to the river Jumn u It enjoys a fair average 
rainfall, it includes the low riverain tract along the Jumna itself 

where well irrigation is easy, the Saraswati and its tributaries inundate 
a considerable area, and much of it is watered by the Agra and Western 
Jumna Canals, so that it is for the most part _ well protected against 
famine. It comprises the whole of the Delhi Division with the exception 
of thekaithalandRewdri tahsils of Karnal and Gurgaon, together 
with the small state of Pataudi and the Gohdna and Sdmpla tahsils of 
the Rohtak District : its area is about 4870 square miles, and its popula- 
tion some 1,727,431 souls. 

15. Along the southern border of the tract runs the Uissar Dis- 51 

trict with the small states of Dujana and Loharu, the Muktsar tahsil of 
Perozepur, the Rohtak and Jhajjar tahslls of the Rohtak District, 

Rewari tahsil of Gurgdon, and some outlying _ portions of Patiala, 

Jind and Nabha. This is the most unfertile portion of the tract. A 
large part of it skirts the great Rajputana desert, the soil is^ often 
inferior, the rainfall always scanty and precarious, while, except in the 
south-eastern comer, where alone wells can be profitably WOTked, 
irrigation is almost unknown save where the Western Jumna Canal 
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enters Hissar and the Sutlej borders tbo Ferozepur District^. The area 
is about 11,570 square miles, and the poxDulation about 1,889,000. 
This and the central portion next to be described are the parts of the 
Punjab where famine is most to be dreaded 

16. The remaining or great central portion of the tract includes 
the greater part of tlie states of Patiala, Nabha and Jind, the Kaithal 
talisil of Karnal, the three northern tahsils of Ferozepur, the two eastern 
tahsils of Lahore, and the states of Faridbotand Maler Kotla, Its ai’ea 
is some 9980 square miles and its population about S, 735, 630. It occu' 
pies an inter nediate position in respect of fertility between the two pre* 
ceding tracts, the rainfall generally being highest and the soil best to the 
east, west and north in the direction of the Jumna., the Sutlej and the 
hills, and lowest and worst in the centre and south, while to the north- 
east the Grhaggar system of hill streams inundates a certain area, 
and well irrigation is practised along the Sutlej and, the northern 
border. 

17. Ethitogtiaphy 01^ the EA.STEn:&T Plains.— The plains east 
of Lahore have thus been split up into zones of varying fertility by 
lines running for the most part parallel to the hills. But the boundaries 
which separate religion, race and language are somewhat different 
from these. A meridian through the town of Sihrind or Sirhind, 
nearly due north of Patiala and once the capital of a Mughal 
S%tiay but razed to the ground by the victorious Sikhs in 1763 
in revenge for the assassination of the children of Guru Govind 
Singh which had taken place there some 60 years before, roughly 
divides the Punjab Proper from Hindustan and the Panjabi from the 
Hindi language, and forms the eastern boundary of the Sikh religion. 
So much of the Punjab plains as lies east of that line, namely, the 
Delhi, Gnrgaon, Karnal, Ambala and Rohtak Districts, and the States 
or Kalsia, Jind and Pataudi, differs little if at all in the character of its 
population from the western districts of the United Provinces. 
Except ill the Rohtak District, Jats form a smaller and Rajputs a 
larger proportion of the population than in the tract immediately to the 
west ; while Kambohs, Rors and Gujai-s are numerous in Ambala and 
Karnal, Tagas in Karnal and Delhi, Ahirs in Rohtak, Delhi and 
Gurgdon, and Meos and Khanzadas in Gurgdon, 

The Hissar District to the south of tho tract differs from the 
districts just mentioned chiefly in that, lying as it does on the confines 
of Bikaner, the dialect and people are more akin to those of 
Rdrjputdna than to those of Hindustan, Rajputs being very numerous, 
and there being a considerable Ahir population. The religion is still 
Hindu, with a certain admixture of a curious sect called Bishnoi. The 
Sirsa tract which forms the western portion of the southern border of 
the tract was all but uninhabited till it came under English rule ; 
and it has drawn its settlers pretty equally from Hindu and Hindi- 

' A certain area is also iiiunJated by tlia precarious floods of tbe lower Gbaggar. 

* Blit the Sirhind Canal opened in l.S3*i pritojN a large nirt of the central and some 
portion of the southern tract. 
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speaking Hiss^r and Rajpnfcana and from the Sikli and Panjabi- 
speaking Jat state of Patiala, while its western portion is occnpieil 
by Muhammadan immigrants from the lower Sutlej. 

In all the remainder of the tract Panjabi is the language of the Ibbetson, § 16, 
people. Immediately below the hills Sikhism has obtained but little 
hold, and the Hindu element, strong in Hoshiarpur, gradually gives way 
to the Musalman as we pass westwards through Gurddspur till it fades 
into comparative insignificance in Sialkot. But all the centre of the 
tract, the great Phulkidn States of Patiala, Jiud and Nabha, the States 
of Faridkot and Maler Kotla, and the Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur, 

Lahore and Amritsar, and in a less degree ofc J ullundur and Kapurthala, 
form the very centre and stronghold of the Punjab Sikhs Even here 
however a very large proportion of the population is Musalman, a 
proportion constantly increasing from east to west ; and it is the Hindu 
element alone which is displaced by the Sikn. In the matter of race 
the population of this portion of the tract is very uniform, Eajputs, 

Jats, Gujars, and their allied tribes forming the staple of the agri- 
cultural population, largely supplemented by their attendant menials. 

Among the Siwaliks and immediately under the hills J ats are few and 
Eajputs and Ghirths numerous, while somewhat farther _ south the 
proportion of Jats increases and Gujars, Sainis and Arains, and_ in 
Kapurthala Kainbohs, Mahtons (Mahtams), and Dogras, _ become^ im- 
portant elements in the population. In the Lahore Division, Faridkot, 
and the Pliulkian States the mass of the population is J at ; though 
in Lahore, Ferozepur and Faridkot Kainbohs and Mahta ns, and^ in 
Ferozepur Dogras, hold large areas, while in Patiala, Jind and Nabha 
there is a considerable admixture of Ahirs. The Changars and Sansis 
of Amritsar and the surrounding districts, the Bawarias of the upper 
Sutlej, the Eawals of the northern districts and Lahore, and the 
A h en's of the Delhi Division are curious outcast tribes, some of them 
probably aboriginal ; and as we pass westwards and northwards from 
Hindustan and Eajputana into the Province, the Bania of the 
Delhi territory gives place to the Khatri of the central, the Sud of the 
northern, and the Arora of the western Punjab. 

The tract includes all the most fertile, wealthy and populous Ibbetaon, § 
portions of the Province, and may be called the granary of the Punjab. 

Within it lie the three great cities of Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore, 
besides a very large proportion of the larger towns ; and the population 
is by comparison with that of the western Punjab largely urban. Trade 
and manufactures flourish, while with the exception of the south-west- 
ward portions where flocks and herds still pasture in extensive jungles, 
the greater part of the cultivable area is under the plough. 

18. The three most distinctive elements in the population of the 
eastern plains are the Sikh Jats of the _ central districts, the Jats, 
mainly Hindu, of the south-eastern districts, and the Eajputs of 
the country to the west of the Jumna. The so-called Jats of the 
Salt Eange and the Western Punjab possess well marked characterstics 
of their own, but directly we leave the Salt Eange behind us and 
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enter the tract which is under the influence of Lahore ^ and Amritsar^ 
Ibbetson, directly in fact we come within the circle of Sikh religious influence 

§ 431 . as distinguished from the more political influence of the Sikhs, we find 

the line between Jat and Rajput sufficiently clearly marked. The 
Jat indeed^ here as elsewhere^ claims for himself Rajput^ origin^ but a 
Varaich for instance does not say that he is still a Rajput. He is a 
Jat and content to be so The &.ct is that within the pale of Sikhism 
Rajpdts were at a discount. The equality of all men preached by Guru 
Govind disgusted the haughty Rajputs^ and they refused to join his 
standard. They soon paid the penalty of their pride. The Jats who 
composed the great mass of the Khalsa rose to absolute power, and the 
Rajput who had despised them was the peculiar object of their hatred. 
Their general policy led them to cut off such poppy-heads as had not 
sprung from their own seed, and their personal feeling led them to treat 
the Rajput, who as a native-born leader of the people should have joined 
them, and who would if he had done so have been a very important 
element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness* 
The old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence, if 
not the virtual disappearance, of the Rajput gentry in those districts 
where Sikh sway was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering 
are far more clearly marked offi from the Rajputs thau are those of the 
western plains where everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt Range 
Tract where everybody who is not an Arab or a Mughal calls himself 
a Rajput ; indeed there is if anything a tendency here to call those 
Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. Only on the edge 
of the group, on the common border line of the Sikh tract, the Salt 
Range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, GondaJ, Ranjha and Tarar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. The first two were 
described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson under Rajputs, the last under 
J ats, but this was more as a matter of convenience than of ethnic 
classification. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract are, except perhaps on the 
confines of the Gujranwala Bar, essentially agricultural, and occupy the 
same social position as do those of the eastern plains, whom indeed 
they resemble in all respects. The Jats of the Sikh tract are 
the typical Jats of the Punjab, including all those great Sikh 
Jat tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. 
They occupy the central districts of the Punjab, the upper Sutlej and 
the great Sikh States of the eastern plains. All that has been said 
regarding the absence of any wish on the part of the Jats of the Khalsa 
to be alight but Jats, applies here with still greater force. A Sidhu 
claims indeed Rajput origin, and apparently with good reason. But 
he is now a Sidhu Jat, and holds that to be a prouder title than Bhatti 
Rajput. The only tribe among this group of which any considerable 
numbers return themselves as Rajputs are the Virk ; and among them 
this has happened only in Gujranwala, on the extreme outskirts of the 
tract. These men are the backbone of the Punjab by character and 
physique as well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of 
great independence, industry and agricultural skill, and collectively form 
Ibbetson, the finest peasantry in India, The Jats of the Sikh tract 

§ 434. essentially husbandmen, and the standard of agricultural practice 

among those at any rate of the more fertile northern districts is as high 
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as is reached in any portion of the Province. Special attention may be 
called to the curious traditions of the Bhular^ Man^ and Her tribes^ which 
claim to be the original nucleus of the Jat caste. 

19. The Jirspr the South-Eastern Plains. — ^The group of Jat ibbetson, 
tribes, which occupies the Jutnna JJistricts with Jind, Rohtak and ^ 
Hissar, call themslves Jat not and are the same people in every 
respect as the Jats of the Jumna -Ganges Donb and the lower Jumna 
valley, differing however in little save religion from the great Sikh 
Jat tribes of the INIalwa ; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they 
do the wide unirrig'ated plains of the central states, are of slightly 
finer physique than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The 
eastern J ats are almost without exception Hindu, the few among them 
who are Musalman being known as Mula or “ unfortunate,” and 
dating their conversion almost without exception from an ancestor who 
was taken as a hostage to Delhi and there forcibly circumcised. Indeed 
these men were not unfrequeiitly received back into caste on their return 
from captivity, and their descendants are in this case Hindus, though still 
known as Mula. Their traditions show them to have come up either 
from Bikaner and Rajputana, or northwards along the Jumna valley, 
and very few of them appear to have come from the Punjab to the 
Jumna. The Jat of Gurgaon indeed still look upon the Raja of Bhart- 
pur as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an 
impression on their minds that old men still refer to it as the era from 
which they date events. 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than 
the Sikh Jat ; and that chiefly because his womm assist him so largely 
in the field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour, whether light 
or heavy, except ploughing, for which they have not sufiicient strength, 
and sowing, which is under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confine 
to the male sex. Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass 
into the Sikh tract, women cease to perform the harder kinds of field- 
work, even among the Jats ; while in Musalman districts they do not 
work at all in the fields. So essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and 
so especially is he the husbandman o£ these parts, that when asked his 
caste he will quite as often reply zamuitldr as Jat, the two names being 
in that sense used as synonymous. The social standing of the J at is 
that which the Gujar, Ahir, and Ror enjoy y in fact these four castes eat 
and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes who practise 
harewa or widow -marriage, a good deal below the Rajput, but far above 
the castes who grow vegetables, such as Arain and Mali. If the social 
scale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Banias who are admittedly better Hindus, But the manly J^t despises 
the money-grubbing Bania, and all other castes and tribes agree 
with him. 

*Or, more accurately, Jatt, the double U compensatiug for the loss of the long a* 

The difference is purely (Ualeetical and to speak of Jats and Jatbs are racially distinct* 
as is done in E. H, I. IV, p. 24i0, is absurd and misleading The Muhammadan peasantry 
of the Punjab are not necessarily Jets or Jats though mauy Jat® Muhamma- 

dans 
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The IBjdjpMs of the south-east. 

In tlie extreme soutli-easfcern corner of the Punjab the Jats who 
have come in from the north and west^ from Rajputana and the Punjab, 
are known as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jat tribes of 
the neighbourhood who are collectively called Hele, the two sections 
abstaining from intermarriage and having in some respects different 
customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting place of ra(Tes, where the Bagri 
Jat from the Bikaner prairies, tlie Sikh Jat from the Malwa, and the 
IMusalman Jat from the Sutlej valley, meet the Jat of Hissar, the last 
are distinguished as Desi and the Musalman Jats as Pachhade or 
western ; but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in their 
respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Desi Jat 
over the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated J at of the Sutlej is 
most strikingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Delhi, Rohtak, 
and Karnal, and indeed of the other land-owning castes who have for 
the most part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known 
as Dehia and Haulania. The following passage from Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson^s Settlement Heport of Karnal and Paninat describes these 
factions : — 

‘‘ The Beliias are called after a JSt tribe of that name, with its head-quarters 
about Bhatgaiiw in Sun pat, having originally come from the Bawana near Delhi. 
The Haulania faction is headed bj the Ghatwal or Ma1ak Jats, whose head-quarters 
are Dher-ka-Ahulana in Go liana, and who were, owing to their sucoessful opposition 
to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jats in these parts Some one 
of the emperors called them in to assist him in coercing the Mandahar Rajputs, 
and thus the olJ enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, growing powerful, 
became jealous of the supremacy of the Ghntwals and joined the Maudahars against 
them. Thus the country-side was divided into two factions ; the Gdjars and Tagai 
of the tract, the Jaglan Jats of thapa Haultha, and the Latmai* Jats of Rohtak 
joining the Dehias, and the Huda Jats of Rohtak and most of the Jats of the tract 
except the Jaglaiis joining the Haulanias. In the Mutiny, distuibances took iilaee 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the Mandahars of the K'ardak 
ravaged the Haulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing my zails I had 
to alter my proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included 
with Haulanias, and which objected in consequence. The Dehia is also called the 
Jat, and occasionally the Mandahar faction. Even Sir H. Elliot fc seems to have 
been unaware of the existence of these factions. The J.its and Rajputs seem 
Independently of these divisions, to consider each other, tribally speaking, as 
natural enemies ; and 1 have often been assured by Jats, though I do not believe it, 
that they would not dare to go into a Rajput village at night."*‘ 

Mr. Maconachie quoted a Delhi tradition which makes two 
brothers from Rajputana called Mom and Som the respective ancestors 
of the Hauldnia Rajputs of the Doab and the Hauldnia Jats of 
Rohtak. 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts the distinction between 
Jat a^d Rajput is definite and well-marked, the J^t nearly always 
in-actising and the Rajput almost always abstaining from Jcarewa j 
though Ibbetson did not think that here a family could raise itself from 
the former to the_ latter cas te by discontinuing the custom, as would 
appear to be possible elsewhere. 
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The western plains. 

SO. The Rajput op the Easterit Districts.— The Rajput tribes of this ibbetsoii, 
tract are divided int^o two groups. All but the last four are almost confiu- § 444. 
ed to the Delhi territory, at least as Rajputs proper, nud are roughly 
arranged iu order from north to south down the Jumna valley, \nd 
then westwards through Rohtak and Hissar, The last four tribes carry 
on the series through Pj^tiala, Ferozepur and Gujrauwala, and connect 
the Rajputs of the eastern with those of the western plains. The first 
group belongs chiefly to the great roj^al families of the Rajputs who, 
occupying the Delhi territory, have not as a rule superseded their old 
tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often the case in the 
west of the Punjab. The great majority of them are descendants of the 
Tuiiwar and Chauluin dynasties of Delhi. Their local distribution is fairly 
well marked, the Tunwar lying to the north-west of the first group, and 
shutting ofi the Jat tribes of the central plains from the Rajputs of the 
Delhi territory, their line beings broken only by the Chauhan colony on 
the Ghaggar of the Hissar border. Next to them come the Chanhan, 
Mandahar and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the Rdwat, Gaurwa, 

Bargujar and Jadu of Delhi and Giirgdon followed by the Jatu, them- 
selves Tunwar, and the Bngri of Hissar. The tunwar colony of 
Rohtak is an off-shoot of the Punwars of the western plains. The " Jats 
of this tract are very largely if not wholly true Juts, who preserve 
strong traditions as to the P djput tribes from which they claim to I^e 
descended. The R«jpiifc of these parts is a true Rajput. Living in 
the shadow of Delhi, the capita) of his ancestral d 3 masties, he clings to 
the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for little other 
occupation is left him ; but he cultivates badly, for bis women are more 
or less strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading* to actually follow the plough, and will always employ 
hired ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle- 
grazier and as great a cattle-thief. His tribal feeling is strong, and 
the heads of the village or local group of villages have great influence. 

He is proud, lazy, sometimes turbulent, but generallj^ with something 
more of the gentleman about him than we find In the more rustic Jdt. 

SI. The Western Plains. - The great plains Ijnng' to the west of lbb€tsoii,§ 
the Lahore meridian present a striking contrast to those to the east of 
that line. They form the common terminus of the two Indian monsoons, 
which have exhausted themselves of their vapour before they reach 
their goal ; and the rainfall, heaviest in the north and east and decreasing 
towards the west and south, is everywhere so scanty that cultivation with- 
out irrigation is absolutely impossible. But in this very circumstance 
they find their security against famine or distress from drought 5 for their 
cultivation is almost independent of rain, a failure of which means little 
worse than a scarcity of grass, in itself a sufficiently serious calamity L 
In many parts, indeed, more danger is to be anticipated from excessive 
floods than from deficient rainfall. The tract is traversed throughout 
its length by five great rivers, the Sutlej, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum and 

^ Rain, ot course, is needed here as elsewhere. But its absence means only a 
diminished yield, and not none at all; and so little is sufficient if the fall comes at the 
right time, and absolute drought occurs so seldom, that the crops may be said never to fail 
from this cause. 
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Indus ; and along either side of each of these runs at a distance of a 
few miles a more or less distinctly marked hank, which defines the 
excursions of the river within recent times as it has shifted from side 
to side in its course. These banks include between them strips of low- 
lying land which are periodically inundated by the rising floods as 
the winter snows of the Himalayas melt under the summer sun, or in 
which the nearness of the sub-soil water makes well-irrigation easy. 
All outside these narrow boundaries is a high arid plain. Beyond the 
Indus, and between the Sutlej and the Jhelum and its continuation 
in the Chenab, it consists of soil which, wherever water is available, 
is sufficiently fertile save where north of the Sutlej that saline efflorescence 
which has so puzzled geologists clothes the surface for miles together 
like a recent fall of snow. But between the Indus and the Jhelum - 
Chcnab and south of the Sutlej it is covered by great parallel lines of 
rolling sand separated by narrow hollows in which the original soil is 
exposed. 


The Gujranwalaand Wazirabad tahsils of the Gujranw^la District^ 
secure a fair amount of rain by their vicinity to the hills. Numerous 
streams, for the most part of intermittent flow, which run down from 
the Sulaiman mountains to join the Indus, and innumerable small 
inundation canals carried out from the Sutlej, the Lower Chenab, the 
Upper Jhelum, and the Lower Indus across the zone of well-irrigation 
into the edges of the central steppes render cultivation possible along 
their courses ; while wells sunk in the long hollows of the Thai or sandy 
desert and the drainage of the Bar or stiff loam uplands collected in 
local depressions perform a similar office. But though some of the 
finest wheat in the world is grown on the wells of the western Thai, the 
proportion of the area thus brought under the plough is wholly insignifi- 
cant* The remainder of the tract is covered by low stunted bush and 
salsolaceous plants and with short grass in good seasons. Over this 
range great herds of camels which thrive on the saline herbage, and of 
cattle, sheep and goats. They are tended by a nomad population which 
moves with its flocks from place to place as the grass is consumed 
and the scanty supply of water afforded by the local hollows 
exhausted, or in search of that change of diet which camels love 
and the varying local floras afford. The tract includes the whole 
of the Multan Division and the State of Bahawalpur, the Districts 
of Shahpur and Gujranwala, the greater part of Griijrat, and the two 
western tahsils of Lahore ^ Its area is some 60,870 square miles or 
more than two-fifths of that of the whole Province, while its popu- 
lation, numbering about 4,885,000 souls, includes little more than 
one-fifth of the people of the Punjab, and it comprises not one-quarter " 
of the total cultivated area. 


^ In physical characteristics parts of Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lahore b6long rather to 
the iiortheru portion of the eastern plains ; but as they lie west of the Lahore meridian and 
their area is small, they have been included in this ti-act of which they form the north- 
corner. 
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The races of the western plains. 

Sa, ^ Natural Divisions op THE Western Ptojajb.— I t is the fashion lbbet 8 oii,§ 20 . 
to describe the Punjab Proper as marked off by its rivers into six great 
Doabs which constitute the natural divisions of the Province. This 
description is true in a sense ; but the sense in which it is true possesses 
but little significance^ and its chief merit seems to be that it can easily 
be verified by reference to a map. To the east of the Lahore meridian 
such rivers as there are lie close together, the whole of the country 
between and beyond them is comparatively populous, and there are no 
natural boundaries of any great importance. But west of that meridian, 
or throughout the greater portion of the Punjab Proper, the real 
obstacles to inter-communication, the real barriers which separate the 
peoples one from another are, not the rivers easily crossed at any time 
and often fordable, in the cold weather, but the great arid steppes 
which lie between those rivers. The advance of the agricultural tribes 
has followed almost invariably the courses of the great rivers, the new- 
comers having crept along both banks of the streams and driven the 
nomads from either side into the intermediate Doabs, where they have 
occupied the portions nearest the river lands from which they had been 
ejected, leaving the median area of greatest aridity as an intangible but 
very effectual line of separation, 

23. Ethnography of the Western Plains. — Between the Sulai- ibbetson, § 21. 
mans and the great sandy deserts o£ Bahawalpur and the Sindh-Sdgar Doab ^ 
the dominant "race is Baloch. Descending from the hills this Iranian peo- 
ple overcame a miscellaneous collection of tribes which, still forming a very 
large proportion of the population, have been included by their conquerors 
under the semi-contemptuous term of Jat — here an occupational as much 
as an ethnological designation — till they have themselves almost for- 
gotten their original race. In the remainder of the tract the divisions 
of the people are rather tribal than racial, the great majority of them 
being Jats and Rajputs, or belonging to races, perhaps in some cases 
of aboriginal origin, which can now no longer be distinguished from 
them. In Gujrat the importance of the Gujar element is indicated by 
the name of the district, while Sayyids are numerous to the south-west. 

The number of clans into which the people of these great plains are divided 
is enormous. The Datidpotra, Joiya, Wattu, Dogar and Mahtam of the 
Sutlej, the Kharral and Kathia of the Ravi, the Sial and Khokhar of 
the Chenab, and the Khokhar and Tiwana of the Jhelum, are some of 
the most important. The curious river-tribes of the Sutlej and Indus, 
the Jhabel, Kehal and Kutan a, also present many interesting features. 

The Indus Pathans and a certain proportion of the Baloches speak 
their national Pashtu and Balochi. The remaining population of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, Multan and Bahawalpur speak Jatki, a 
language holding an intermediate position between Panjabi and Sindhi. 

PanjabLis the speech of the remainder of the tract. The population is 
essentially Muhammadan, the proportion being largest on the west and 
smallest to the east and south. Multan is the only town of just upon 
100,000 inhabitants, and the population is very markedly rural. There 
is no manufacture of importance, and the important powindah traffic be- 
tween India and the countries to the west only passes through the tract 

^ ^iPhe Sindh-Sigar Do&b lies between fhe Indus and the Jheliutt ftnd Chenib. 

S 
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The Salt TLange. 

on its way to the commercial centres of Hindustan. Pastoral ;^rsuits 
occupy a more important position than in the rest t^® Punjab, agri- 
cultural produce being largely supplemented by clarmed butter, wool, 
hides and barilla. 

24. The Salt Range Tract. — There still remains to be described 
the north-western corner of the Punjab. Situated in the angle occupied 
by the Salt Range and separated from the rest of the Province by 
the upper Jhelum, it includes the Districts of Attock, Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum. It presents in almost every respect the strongest possible 
contrast with the Punjab Proper, and indeed, as has already been 
remarked, can hardly be said to belong to India save by mere geogra- 
phical position. The outer Himalayas, crossing the Jhelum, run up the 
eastern boundary of the Rawalpindi District and cut oifiE the Murree 
and part of the Kahuta tahsils. There they and the mid-Himalaya meet 
on the banks of the Indus in a confused mass of mountains. The 
curved ranges which connect the extremities of the mid- Himalayas with 
the Safed ^Koh by the Salt Range which, starting from opposite the 
point where the mid-Himalayas abut upon the Jhelum, runs along the 
rio*ht bank of the river through the south of the Jhelum and the north 
oAhe Shahpur District, crosses the Indus in the north of Mian wall, and 
turning down the right bank of the Indus through the latter District, 
enters the North-West ■ Frontier Province and follows the boundary 
between Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan till it joins the Sulaimans. Rising 
abruptly from the river and the great desert which lie to the south of it, 
the Salt Range of Jhelum and Shahpur falls away imperceptibly to the 
north into a great table-land enclosed by the range itself, the Hazara 
hills, and the river Indus, crossed in every direction by chains of low 
hills, and cut up by the streams which issue n m them into innumerable 
ravines. It is this table-land which constitutes the Districts of Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi. 


X 
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FART 11.— HISTORICAL NOTES. 

No attempt will be made in this compilatioti to give a histox^y of the 
Punjab in the ordinary sense of that term, but the following notes are 
intended to sum up from the imperfect and fragmentai'y data at present 
available, all that is known of the ancient political and ethnic conditions 
of the Punjab and North-West Frontier : — 

PnE-HlSTOltY. 

In the domain of pre -history nothing has been done for the Punjab 
and px'obably very little will ever be found possible of achievement. 
Its plains were formed of vast alluvial deposits which must have con- 
cealed all pre- historic remains beyond hope of recovery, save by some 
lucky accident, and the physical features of the hills are rarely favour- 
able to their preservation* 

The Stone Age has left its traces in India, but palseolithie relics are 
mostly localised in the South, while the neolithic artifacts are much more 
widely spread. The distribution of the latter is naturally influenced 
by the prevalence of rocks suitable for their manufacture^ Neolithic 
implements are found over the greater part of Southern India, but in- 
stances of their occurrence in the Punjab, Sajputana, and Sind, except at 
Robri, are rare. Some finds of pre-historic pottery in Balochistan are 
tentatively considered to be neolithic* 

The first use of iron in Northern India must be carried back to a 
very remote antiquity. The literary evidence indicates its introduction 
into the North-West subsequently to the composition of the Rig Veda 
but before the Atkaroa Veda was written and the latter work is not 
later than 1000 B.C. Before that date copper occupied the place of iron. 
All the Indian implements discovered are certainly of extreme antiquity 
and must be dated back to before 1000 B. C. 

At two sites in Balochisf.au implements of practically ;^ure copper 
have been found. At Mathura, east of the J umna, Cunningham ex- 
cavated a flat copper celt and copper harpoon heads are said to have been 
frequently found in its vicinity. At Kohistan Hill and Tank, probably 
not very far from Gwadar, in W^estern Balochistan, copper arrow heads 
have been discovered. These and other finds in Northern India carry 
the range of copper implements all over that ai^ea from the Hugli on the 
east to the Indus on the west, and from the foot of the Himalayas to 
the Cawnpore district , hut no specimens from the Punjab have been 
recorded. 

Thus India as a whole had no Bronze Age. ^ In Southern India the 
neolithic period passed directly into that of iron, but in Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the neolithic period and the Iron Age. 
The South was severed from all intercourse with the North, and in^ 700 
B C. Paniai, who was born at Salatura, ( Labor) in the Peshavvar 
valley, knew nothing of the South, but about that time the intrusive 
northern races began to penetrate the broad and nearly impassable 
barrier of forest which then covered the natural defences of the Vin- 
dhyans and their associated races. 

is also Canon conclusion : sco Vincent Sunth, aBd 

JSrouMe ImplBmeBts of Xnd* 190T# p. 63, 
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the Iranian dominion. 


The Deavidian elbmeint. 

Is there any Dravidian element in Northern India ? The problem 
is a difficult one. A Dravidian speech survives among the Br4hui of 
Balochistin, but none is traceable in the Punjab. The question not only 
remains insoluble but raises further and larger questions, bten Konow 
has detected some resembles between Dravidian and the remains of the 
Etruscan language/ but Prof. Jules Martha, the latest writer on this 
subject, says nothing of this theory and regards Btruscan as a branch of 
the Finno-Ugrian group of languages. 

The ANTiquiTT oh the Vedic ohltxtee. 

Scholars are divided in opinion as to the probable date of the rise 
or introduction of the Vedic culture into India, and the Aryan invasions 
may date back to a period as remote as 8000 B. C. or even earlier, but 
it is certain that the 15th century B. C. saw chiefs in northern Mesopo- 
tamia bearing Aryan names or worshipping Vedic deities, and this fact 
lends some support to Kennedy’s view that the Aryan conquest of the 
Punjab cau scarcely have taken place before 1700 B. C. and^ may well 
have been a century or two later. ^ Sten Konow accepts this view and 
points out that it is consistent with the linguistic evidence. 

The Ieanian Dominion. 

As we shall see presently the great Persian empire which was over- 
thrown by Alexander the Great had established its power on the confines 
of the Western Punjab and deputed a Greek to explore or survey the 
Indus. These facts point to a strong Iranian influence over India cen- 
turies after the pre-historio Aryan Invasions, and Farishta’s Sistory of 
the Muhammadans in India preserves many traditional details of the 
Iranian dominion over the North-West Frontier of India and the Punjab 
and the present writer wishes to invite special attention to his Chapter 
on the Hindoos. What Farishta tells us has not received the attention 
it deserves. He is a careful historian and his statements appear to be 
founded on authorities, lost to us, but trustworthy, and to be handled by 
him in a critical spirit. For instance he is quite sound in his account of 
the origin of the JElhjputs.® As he says the Brahman and Kshatriya 
existed from time immemorial, but the Rfijputs are only known since 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga. They attained power after Vikramajit’s 
demise, something more than 1600 years ago (when he wrote) and he 
derives their origin from the children of rajds by female slaves, the sons 
of Baja Suraj being the first to bear the title of B4jput. 

The history of Bajit Suraj is closely connected by him with that of 
Persia. He makes Krishna,'* elected king by the people of B_ehdr, con- 
temporary with Tahmorasp® of Persia. Krishna’s eldest son Mahr4j5. 

> J. E. A. S., 1904, p. 2, aud La Langue Mtruague, reviewed in Athmcewn^ Jany. 1914. 

0 J. R A. S., 1909, pp. 1119 and 1108. 

» Pp. Ixiii — iv of Briggs* Trauslatioii. 

Farishta is careful to point out that this is not the Krishna of Mathra..^ 

* Apparently the Talamars, called the Dev-hand or Magician-binder, of Maicoim^s 
History of Persia, I, p. 14, He ruled Persia for 30 years and was succeeded by the 
famous Jamshid, who fell before Zuhdk. 
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succeeded Mm and divided the people o£ India into tribes (? castes). He 
named tbe [Rdjput] tribes Rabtor, Chaubdn, Punwdr, Bais etc. after the 
chiefs of each. He kept up a friendly intercourse with Persia, bat his 
nephew Dongnr Sain sought refuge with Faridun of Persia and the 
latter king despatched a force under his son Kurshasp^ to invade the 
Punjab, and Mahr&ja was compelled to cede a part of his kingdom — doubt- 
less a part or the whole of the Punjab — to Dongur Sain. Passing by the 
interesting statement that the islands of Acheen, Malacca, P egu and 
the Malabar coast broke away from his empire, Farishta tells us that 
it was simultaneously threatened by an attack on its north-west 
frontier and that Mahraja was compelled to send his lieutenant M4l 
Chand of M41wa3 to defend the Punjab but was obliged to cede it to 
Persia. Some writers, adds Farishta-, say that Faridun even possessed 
the Punjab and that tbe descendants of his son Kurshasp held it to- 
gether with Kdbul, Tibet, Sind and Nimroz down to the time of Rustum, 
i. e. for four generations. 

Farishta's account may have to be supplemented from the Tahag&t- 
i-Ndsiri. When Faridun had deposed the sorcerer Zuhak he despatched 
an army to dispossess Bustam who held the dominion of Hindustan 
at the hand of Zuhg,k whose descendant he was, and Bustdm retreated 
into Shignau and Bamian and eventually devoted his energies to the 
colonization of the mountains of Ghor. He made peace with Faridun 
and the Arab tribes akin to Zuhdk took up their abode in those mounta- 
nous tracts, and from him Muhammad of Ghor claimed descent. 

Mahrdja, after a reign of 700 years, was succeeded by Kesu Rdi who 
invoked the aid of Manuchahr against the _ R4jas of southern 
India Sdm* son of Nariman, was sent to his assistance and they joined 
forces at Jalandhar in the Punjab. The allies compelled the recalcitrant 
rulers to pay homage to Kesu Rai. Mamr Rai, son of Kesu Rai, 
succeeded him in Oudh, but he forgot his debt to Persia and when the 

iFarishta distinctly speaks of Garshasp as the son of Farfdiin. But— 


Jamshid 

1 


Parfdun 

( 


Atrut 


1 

1 


1 

Gurshasp 

Seim or 
Salm, 

Tur or 

Tuj» 

Erij or Iraj 

Nariman 

ParichaTar 

Sam 



PasliTing 

1 

1 

Zal 



Manuclialir* 


I 

.-L no -24 and 21. The Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri gives the sons 

orFarfddSitoUcised ^d says ’that Iraj held Iraq udth Hind and Sind, wh^ tte 
says he held Khoritsdn with only a portion of Hmd and Sind ; T. N„ 

I, p. 308. 

s Farishta expressly says that it derives its name torn Mdl Chand. It appears to be 
the Malwa of Central India, not the tract in the Panjab. 


* Hereditary prince of Seistto, according to Malcolm, p. 24. 
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Turk, Afrasidb, king of Tur4n, invaded that kingdom, he wrested the 
Punjab from Zal,‘ the son of Sam, and made Jalandhar his capital. 
He acknowledged fealty to Afrasiab and it remained in his possession till 
Kaikobdd de]^uted Rustdin, son of Z&\, to reconquer it, Eustum 
expelled Mamr Rdi and placed Suraj, a Hindu chief, on the throne. 
He gave his sister^s daughter to Eustum, and died after a reign of 
SoO year’s 1 Of his 35 sons Bhai Edja, the eldest, succeeded, and'^some 
say that he invested his brothers with the title of Rajput, But he 
abandoued jbhe regulations established by Mahrdja and incurred the 
enmity of Kidar, a Brahman of the Siwalik mountains. Here Parishta 

or his translator must be alluding to the Siwalik kingdom Sapdda- 

laksha. Kidar defeated him and took his kingdom, but had to paw 
tribute to his contemporaries Kai-Kaus® and Kai-Khusrau. ^ 

Pavishta’s account now becomes confused. Afrasiab re-appears on 
the scene. He confers the goverument of India on Rohat, son of 
Sankal Raja^ of Lakhnauti or Gaur in Bengal, but Rohat dyino- with- 
out issue Mahraja II, a Kachwaha Rajpdt of Marw^y, places himself 
on the throne and his nephew Kidar wrests the Punjab from Rustdm’s 
descendants. He lived for some time in Behera {? Bhera), but built the 
fortress of Jammu where he left Durga, the Bdlhas*, one of his 
kinsmen, m charge, hut Burga allied himself with the Khokars^ aud 
Ghaubea , the ancient Zamiuddrs of the Punjab/ and with the hill 
people between Kabul and Kandhar and expelled Kidar Rdj a from the 


the goldoa bair—lield the city of ZSbnl, which gave its name to 
Zabuhstan It was also called the city of Zuhab, and Vigae—iGhdgni, Kabul and AfgMn- 
tstoa, p. 109) desorAed its position thus ‘On the continuation of the even-topped 

ridge of the Sar-i-Koh [which Raverfcy — iVotas on AfgMnistdn, p. 507 ^says is^the 

crest of the gr^afc range of Milmar Snlaimiu, bounding the Ghazni state on^4e east! 
are to be seen, as I was lafonned, the ruins of a larsre citv oalleil 4.1 i 

V Mossalmen.' l4e min. of ZSbni 1^* ia 

® Son of KaiicobM. 


Farishta, founded Lakhnauti in Bea^pal. after nsuromip 
Kidar 8 throne. He maintained a vast army and ral'used tn no«^ p.. a£ 
Pfran-Wiea.th6 Wrof AfrasiSb. was sen/ against him 'StH (5 oSo Tu^ 

S Afi^i^b however joined Sim w.tri'SooTrL 

Sankal to Turan, where he wan eventually killed in action hv i ^ 

IS completely silent as to this episode. Possibly this is the ShxuW^^ Kbit 
supplied Bahrain Gor with 12.000 nr 1000 swesVvoiLd f ?? Smd > who 

They became the ancestors of the present Liiri or Lilli ^ciDgdom. 

modern Persia i A. C. Woolner in^Pnnhib nUorical SocLX 
Local tradition in Sahiraiipur preserves the name of a ‘ Mnha 

Kankhalnear Hardwiir : JjS, 

®''er since,” adds Parishta 

most be meant.®^^' Gakhars, but he always confuses them with the Khokhars and the latter 

But Bahram who too K possession of the Persiau throne in 593 A n J' 

‘ 'his appearan“ef 
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These tribes, hitherto separate, now formed a single powerEal state 
and Farishta imagined them to be those now called Afghans, though he 
(.quotes no authority for his theory. After Kidar^s death Jai Chand 
usurped the throne. He was contemporaneous with 1 ahman and 
D^rab. Dahla his brother^ usurped the throne and founded 
Dehli. He was however attacked by P^hur, a Raja of Kumaun/ 
and taken prisoner. P^hur refused to pay the Persian tribute 
and opposed the inroad of Alexander, according to the ^ the Brahminioal 
and other historians/ After P'hur^s death Sansdr Chand (Chandra 
Gupta) made himself master of India, but sent tribute to Gudarz/ 
king of Persia, until Juna, nephew of P^hur, regained the throne. He 
was a contemporary of Ardashir Babegan*^ who invaded India hut was 
induced by Juna^s presents of gold and ele]jhants to stay his advance 
on the frontier. Juna reigned at Kanauj and was succeeded by his 
son Kalian Chand. 

Farishta now turns to the history of Malwa. He makes Vikrama* 
jit Punwar also a contemporary of Ardashir Babegan^, but notes that 
others make him contemporary with Shapur.‘^ He lost his life in a 
battle with Shall vahana, a Raja of the Deccan, and from his death the 
Hindus date one of their eras. 

Malwa then fell to Raja Bhoj, also a Punwai\ while one Vasdeo 
(Vasudeva) seized the ^ province^ of Kanauj. During his reign Bainim- 
gor,^ king of Persia, visited Kanauj in disguise,® but was recognised 
by the Indian ambassador who had carried tribute to Persia, and so 
Vasudeva seated Bairamgor on his throne, gave him his daughter in 
marriage and escorted him back to Persia. Vil'iideva left 32 sons, 
but his throne was usurped by Ramdeo Rahtor, who expelled^ the 
Kachw’ahas from Mar war and established the Rahtors in that province. 
He also extorted tribute from the rdjas of Siwalik, after subduing 
the Raja of Kuinaun, and plundered Nagarkot Thence he marched 
on Jammu, and though its Raja opposed him in the woods he was even- 
tually defeated. The fort of Jammu fell and Ramdeo secured a 
daughter of the Raja® for one of his sons. 

Rdmdeo, says Farishta, was contemporary with the Sassanian Firoz, ^ ® 
and to him and his son Kaikobad^^ tribute" was paid by India. After 

’^Uncle o£ his infant son an<l so doubtless Jai Chand’s brother. 

® Farishta did not get this statemeofc from a Persian source : cf, Malcolm, cii., 
p 

®Gudurz is the only one of the Ashkanian kings mentioned by Farishta, p. 87, and 
he must have reigned long after Chandra Gupta’s time. There were pos*^lbly two kings of 
this name, Bahram Gudurz the third of the Arsacides, who reigned after Chnst> and Gudurz, 
son of Pellas : Malcolm op. eit., pp 85-87. 

^Artaxerxes, tho Sassanian, 226-240 A. D., p. 93. a ^ -o-u / 

sArdeshir II (acc. 381 A. D.) has clearly been confused here until Ardeshir Babeg^n. 

oShapur III, acc. 385 A. B., Malcolm, p 112. 

^Bahram V, acc. 421 A. D. 

sThis tale is also noticed by Malcolm, op. cit. I, p. 118. xu 

sRamdeo then reached Shivkot Pindi, situated at a small distance on the top ot tbe 
neighbouring hill at mgarkot. There he summoned the to meet him at the 

Burga, whicn goddess he venerated. The Baja bestowed a daughter on one ox Bamdeo s 
ens— ‘in acknowledgment no doubt of his suzerainty. 

^^xicc. 458 A. B. 

nAcc. 488 A. B, 
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RAmdeo^s death civil war again ensued, and his general, Partab Chand, 
a Sisodia, seized the throne. He refused the Persian tribute and Nau- 
shirwan^s ambassador returned empty-handed,^ so Persian troops invaded 
Multan and the Punjab. Partab Chand submitted and paid the annual 
tribute thenceforth without demur. After his death each of his 
generals seized a province. Of these Anand Deo, a Bais Rajput, was the 
most powerful, but his power did not extend apparently over the Punjab.^ 
He lived in the era of Khusrau Parvis^ and died after a reign of 16 years. 
At this time, says Farishta, a Hindu, named Maldeo, collected a force in 
the Dodb and seized Delhi and Kanauj, but he left no son fit to succeed 
him and civil war ensued everywhere on his death. After himnosino*le 
raja ruled over India, and Mahmud of Ghazni found it divided thus ; 

Kanauj, held by Kuwar Rai. 

Mirath, held by Hardat Rai. 

Mahavan,^ held by Gulchandr Rai. 

Lahore, held by Jaipal, son of Hatpal. 

In 1079 Ibrahim bin Masa^’ud I Ghaznavi having extended his 
conquests to Ajudhan (now Pak Pattan) returned to Rudpal — a fort on 
the summit of a steep hill. Thence he marched to Dera, whose inhabi- 
tants had originally come from Khorassan, having been banished thence 
for frequent rebellions. They had formed themselves into a small 
independent state, and cut off by nearly impassable mountains from 
intercourse with their neighbours, had preserved their ancient customs 
and rites, by not intermarrying with any other people. Dera was well 
fortified and remarkable for a fime fort about a parasang and a half in 
circumference. The Muhammadans took it and carried off 100 000 
persons into captivity ^ 


This closes Parishta-’s account, but in this connection Mr Vincent 
Smith may be qfl-oted. After the decay of the Kushan power, as he 
points out, coins of Vasudeva continued to be struck lonp* after he had 
passed away, and ultimately present the royal figure clad in the garb of 
Persia and manifestly imitated from the effigy of Sapor (Shahpur I) the 
Sassanian mon^ch who ruled Persia from 338 to 289 A. D. Bahram 
(Varahrdu) II is also known to have conducted a campaign in Sistan 
between 277 and 29 1 , and ^ two great, paramount dynasfiesf ?he Kush 'n 
in Northern India and the Andhra in the Deccan tableland, disappear 
together almost at the moment when the Arsakidan dynasty of PersiJ was 
superseded by the Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the 
conjeetare that the t^ee events were in some way connected, and that 
the Persianizing of the Kushan coinage of Northern India should be 

^Acc. 631 A. D. 

»micolm saysthat the emperors of India and China courted Naushirw^n'. 
and he desonbea the magnificent presents sent by the former roD «•/ n ^ SH?’ 

tribute was, however, refused to hia unworthy successor (n 151\ ^ WanqhV’.tJ' .? 

is implied, only extended to the Indus (p. IfiOl Naushirwan's power, it 

^A. D. 591-628. 

p. SasUvama Raghu carried his arms into Persia : Indian Shipping, 

^Maliavan, says Briggs, is supposed to be a villafre on the left hnnij- t -a 

10 miles below Mathra. Gfilohandr must be the ‘ Kool Chand ' Rii-ia nf ®^°vt 
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explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded Persian invasion/^ 
But Farishta appears to preserve the records of the revival of Persian 
influence during the period which elapsed between the overthrow of the 
Kushan power and the Muhammadan inroads. 

The theory of the predominance of the Iranian element in North- 
western India is confirmed by the thesis advanced by Sten Konow that 
in Bashgali, which may be taken as the type of the language of the 
Siahposh Kafirs of Northern Kafiristan^ we have a dialect derived from 
an ancient Iranian dialect which had retained the Aryan s and not 
changed it to We also know of the existence of such a language, 
spoken by tribes who in the 14th century B. C., worshipped gods such as 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas.^ 

The latest view is that the Kambojas were an Iranian tribe. Both 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic literature refers to their fine breed of horses. 
The Nepalese tradition may be due to the fact that the early Tibetan mode 
(or one of the Tibetan modes) of disposing of the dead was similar to the 
Iranian, but exposure of the dead to be devoured by birds is a fairly 
widespread practice and does not prove identity of race in those who 
practise it. The Kamhojas seem to have esteemed it a sacred duty to 
destroy noxious or Ahramanic creatures, as did the Iranians, but such a 
belief would not be proof of racial identity. The Iranian affinities of the 
Kamboja are however accepted by Kuhn, G. .K. Nariman and Zimmer.^ 
But however strong may have been the Iranian element in the popu* 
lation of the Hinuu Kush and on the north-western frontier rnany indic- 
ations show that it was not advanced in civilisation. The tribes which 
occupied the modern Kafiristan, Gilgit and Chitral were^ called Pisacha 
or ^ eaters of raw flesh,’’ and traditions of ritual cannibalism s’bill survive 
among the Shins of Gilgit, the Wai and Bashgal Kafirs and in IDardis- 
tan.^ Indeed the Dards of Gilgit had a reputation among the Kashmiris 
for cannibalism as late as 1S66. It must, however, be pointed out that 
very similar legends of ritual cannibalism are very common all the 
world over and that cannibalism was supposed to exist in Muzaffargarh 
as late as 1850. The Eomasa or shaggy and the Sringi-nara or horned 
men are mentioned in the JHahdbAdrata as if they occupied the same seats 
as the Madrakas and Pahlavas,^ and if so they must have been settled in 


the plains or at least in the sub-montaue* 

On the other hand the Iranian element may have been a highly 
civilising influence, bringing Zoroastrian ideas into the Pun^jab plains 
and the hills on their western frontier, but unable to penetrate the 
Indus Kohistan and Hindu Kush to their north. In the present state 
of our knowledge the evidence is accumulating but ^ it is at present 
fragmentary and conflicting. The question of Zoroastrian influences^ on 
Indian religions and religious art is now being raised for the fii'st time 


and is noticed briefly below. 


1 JSarl^ KUtory of India, pp. 254-5. For the countries which appear on Vdsadeva'a 
coins, «ee ti.e Appendix to this Part. 

2 J. R. A. S., 1911, pp.l and 46. 

3 See J. U. A. S., 1912, pp. 255-7, and references there gwen. 

4 25 1905, pp. 285-8. Grierson says that a connexion he tween PisaCha anl the 

Pashai Kafirs is phonetically possible, but Pashai is not the name c£ a ^ept, ' It is the 


name of a valley. 

6 J. R. A. S., 1909, p, 140. 


E 
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SUMMAUY. 

It is now necessary to liark back and discuss tbe condition o£ the 
Punjab prior to and after the episode of Alexander's invasion. 

Of the sixteen States of Northern India enumerated in the most 
ancient literary traditions^ at least four and possibly five lay, in whole 
or in part, within the modern Punjab or on its frontiers. These were — 
{£) Gandhara,^ which included the modern Districts of Pesha- 
war^ Attock and Rawalpindi. It appears to have derived 
its name from the Gandhara tribe which is mentioned as 
holding with the Yavanas the Kabul valley and the 
regions still further west. The Persian satrapy of 
Gandaria was distinct from those of India, Arachosia 
(Kandahar) and Aria (Herat). It comprised the North- 
Western Punjab. Its capital was at one time Takshasila, 
but at others Pushkalavati. 

{ii) Kamboja, which adjoined Gandhara, and lay in the ex- 
treme north-west, with Dwaraka as its capital.® Mr. 
Vincent Smith however points out that Kambojadesa 
is the name applied in Nepalese tradition to Tibet.^ 
Dwaraka may be the Darva of Darvabhisara, i,e. Darva 
and Abhisara, the whole tract of the lower and middle 
hills between the Jhelum and the Chenab, including the 
modern Rajaurl. But this would make Kamboja too far 
to the east to be in agreement with Rhys Davids^ view. 

(iit) Kurd, held by the Kurus^ with its capital at Indraprastha^ 
close to Delhi. 

{iv) South of the Kurus and west of the Jumna lay the Matsya 
or Macchas, possibly represented by the modern Meos of 
the Mewat- 


(t?) The Stuasenas, whose capital Madhura (doubtless Mathra) 
was in the Jumna valley and who thus lay immediately 
north-west^ of the Macchas and west of the Jumna. 


In addition to the great cities mentioned above we find Sagala 
probably the modern Sialkot, described as the capital of the Maddas. 

Piofessoi Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the 
earliest Buddhist records reveal the existence, side by side with more or 
less powerful monarchies, of small aristocratic republics, with either 
wmpleite or modified independence, in the 6th and 7th centuries B. C. 
When Buddhism arose there was no paramount sovereign in India, but 
four great monarchies existed in north-east India. None of these how- 
ever included, or even adjoined, the Punjab, and the countries held by 

and Tea^is.-^-See BiiddMsi India, p. 233. 

Ka^ho-r (as Professor Khys Davids thinks) : op. cU., p 28 —See Vincent 
pp. 34., 35, 25 and 27: alsopp. 297 and 300 The Idnff- 
dom of Gandhara was overwhelmed by the Huns in 600 A D. and ^esrained by MJhira- 
gula,^^e Hun, from its ruler, perhaps himself a Hun, about 530. ^ ^ 

op. 55,^‘ of that work. Of. also Vincent Smith, 

^ Op. cit., p. 173. 

Clearly not sout7i^v7Q%t as in JSuddMsi India, p. 27. 
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the Kurds, Matsyas and Sdrasenas did not apparently form kingdoms, 
but ■were doubtless rather tribal confederacies, loosely organised and with 
ever-changing boundaries, like the Mewat or Bhattiana of more recent 
times. At the time of Alexander's invasion these conditions had under- 
gone little change, though the tendency to form kingdoms had become 
more marked. The Macedonian invaders found the Indus the boundary 
between India and the Persian empire. 

Somewhat later Persian influence began to make itself felt in the 
north-west frontiers of India, and in 516 B. C. Skylas, a Carian Greek, 
explored the Indus under Darius’ orders. Sailing from Kaspapyros\ a 
city of the Gandhdrians, in the FalchiiM g4 (the land of the Paktyes) 
he made his way down that river to the ocean, and his surveys enabled 
Darius to annex the Indus valley. The Persians formed the conquered 
territory into an Indian satrapy, which extended from Kalabagh to the 
sea, and perhaps included territories on the east bank of the Indus. It 
certainly excluded Gandaria and Ai’achosia (Kandahar) . 


Elsewhere, in the territories not included in the Indian satrapy, the 
conditions described above had undergone little change, though the 
tendency to crystallise into organised monarchies had become decidedly 
more marked in the northern or submontane tracts of the Punjab, 
Peukalaotis (Pushkalavati, the capital of Gandhara), the capital of a 
tract (also so called after it), which corresponds to the present Yusufzai 
country, was overrun by Alexander’s generals, who were accompanied 
by Omphis ‘ Taxiles,’ the king or feudatory chief of ‘ Taxila ’.^ Alexan- 
der himself advanced from near JaUldbdd into Bijaur hj the Kunar 
valley. In Baiaur he encountered the powerful Aspasians, and took 
Nysa, a town and hill-state which probably Jay on the lower spurs of 
the Koh-i-Mor. Thence he crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) and attacked 
Massaga, perhaps Manglaur, the old capital of Swat, in Assakenian 
territory. This was followed by the capture of Aornos.® 

Although no part of these Provinces has, as far as _ can be learnt 
from historical records, undergone less change than the hill tracts to the 
north of Peshawar, hardly a certain trace of Alexander’s conquests 
remains. The tribes mentioned in the histories of his invasion have dis- 
appeared, and the cities he captured cannot, in any one case, be identified 
with any certainty. Yet the social system remains much the same— 
a loose congeries of tribes under nominal chiefs who are known by terri- 
torial names. 

Crossing the Indus, probably at or near IJnd or Ohind, Alexander 
advanced to Taxila, whose ruler was then at war with Abisares, the ruler 
of Darva and Abhisara, the whole tract of the lower and middle hills, 
lying between the Jhelum and the Chendb, and which included Rajauri. 

°Or Kaspatyios : possibly Kasyapapura (Multan), vrbieh was, we must conjecture, a 


deDendency of Gandhara- « « x-n 

sJust asimbi(Ompbis) assumed tbe title of Tables on his accession to the throne 
of Taxila, so Arsakes, the ruler of Urasha, would appear to have taken his name from his 
realm and the Pathaa chiefs of the present day in Dir and Swat have a prMisely si^r 
system. In much the same way tribes like the Katooh and Dogra derive their names from 
the territories which they occupy or in which they are domiMut. +T,-W„rfh Wnef 

3Noi MahS,ban— See Stein, Report of Archroological Survey work in the North-West 


^'rontier Province for 1904*05. 
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Al>Isares indeed sent convoys to Alexander, but be was in secret league 
with Poros, the Paurava/ who ruled between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 
After defeating his forces in a great battle probably on the Karri plain, 
jiist above Jhelum, Alexander crossed the Chenab to attack another 
Poros, nephew of the former and ruler of Gandaris, which may have 
corresponded to the modern Gondal Bar. Poros was not however 
absolute ruler of this tract for it was partly held by independent tribes, 
and adjacent to it lay the Glausai or Glaukanikoi. 

Similarly on the east bank of the Eavi lay the Kathaioi,^ and still 
further east, on the Beas, the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), while to their 
south-west, along the lower course of the Ravi below Lahore were the 
warlike Malloi, These tribes formed a loosely knit confederacy, but the 
l^athaioi were attacked before the Malloi could reinforce them, and 
while only supported by the minor clans in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Thus Alexander was able, after crossing the Ravi and receiving 
the surrender of Pimprama from the Adraistai, to invest Sangala into 
which the Kathaioi had thrown themselves. After its fall Alexander 
advanced to the Beas which he probably reached just below its south- 
ward bend below Pathankot. Indeed iE speculation be admissible we 
may conjecture that Pimprama was Paithan and that the Kathaioi are 
represented by the Katoch. However this may be, Alexander appointed 
Poros king of all the conquered territories between the Beds and the 
Ravi, then occupied by the Glausai, Kathaioi and 5 other nations, and 
comprising no less than 3000 townships. Taxiles was confirmed in 
his sovereignty, formerly somewhat shadowy, over all the territory 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. Lastly, he made Abisdres satrap 
of Bhimbhar and Rajauri, together with the overlordship of Urasa. 


On his return march Alexander reached the Jhelum, having first 
secured control of the southern part of the Salt Range which formed 
the kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhuti). Near the confluence of the 
Chendb and Beds, then probably close to Jhang, Alexander landed trooiJS 
from his flotilla to forestall an attempt by the Siboi and Agalassoi to 
join the Malloi, who lay lower down the river. The Siboi, a rude tribe 
clad in skins and armed with clubs, submitted, but the Agalassoi 
mustered 40,000 foot and 3000 horse to resist the invader and were 
apparently exterminated. Both their principal towns were taken, but 
the capture of the second cost the Macedonians many lives. It is 
clear from this account that the tract round Jhang was then highly 
fertile and densely populated, partly by a backward race (the Siboi), 
partly by a well-organised nation, the Agalassoi, which possessed forti- 
fied towns. The citadel of their second town escaped destruction, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment from the Macedonian army. 

i. 1 . ^lalloi still reinained unconquered. It appears certain that 

they held an extensive and fertile tract, along both banks of the lower 
ESvi, and that they were in ordinary times at feud with the Oxydrakai. 

i ‘ The guess that Poros might be Paurava/ says Mr. Viucent « 4 a ^ 

coartnc ing’: op. 56 la the Sassanian chronicles the name appears ’as Fir 

traditions.4:f'^Morgrn?4 
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Bufc in this emergency the two tribes formed an alliaiice, cemented by 
a wholesale exchange of brides, and endeavoured to combine against 
the invaders. But Alexander acted too promptly to allow their forces, 
which united would have formed au army of 100,000 men, including 
10,000 horse, with 700 or 900 chariots, to collect. Crossing the Bar, 
even at that period a waterless steppe, between the Chenib and Ravi, 
he surprised the Malloi in their fields. Those who escaped were shut 
up in the fortified towns, one of which, with a citadel situated on a 
commanding height, was stormed and 2000 of its garrison slain. Push- 
ino" on Alexander caught up the flying Malloi at a ford across the 
Rdvi, and inflicted further severe loss upon them ; and, crossing the 
river into the Montgomery district, he took a Brahman stronghold, per- 
hajis Shorkot, the ancient Shor.i 

The Malloi too had still another stronghold in a small town 80 
or 90 miles north-east of Multdn. This offered a desperate resistance. 
Alexander was wounded in the assault : in revenge all its inhabitants 
were massacred. At the confluence of the five rivers with the Indus, 
or possibly at their confluence with the Hakra, Alexander founded a city. 
In its neighboui'hood lay the independent tribes styled Abastanoi, 
Xathroi (Oxathrol, ? Kshatriya) and Ossadioi by_ Arrian. Curtins, 
however, says that Alexander came to a second nation called Malli and 
then to the Sabarcae,® a powerful democratic tribe without a king, who 
numbered 66,000 warriors with 500 chariots. Further south the 
extremity of the modern State of Bahiiwalpur lay within the dominions 
of Mousikanos. 

Thus the political conditions in the Punjab were, as we shall 
always find them, strongly marked and deeply contrasted. In the 
Punjab Proper ruled dominant tribal democracies,® the tribes or tribal 

confederacies of the Malloi, Oxydrakai, Kathaioi, the precursors of the 
Sikh commonwealth ; while the hills which encircled them were held 
by petty chiefs, SaubhutI, Ambhi of Taxila, Abisares, Arsakes and the 
two chieftains or kinglets designated. Poros. Sind then, as often later, 
formed a kingdom or group of principalities. 

Of the states in the north-west Punjab few were of any great extent. 
The dominions of the elder Poros between the Jhelum and Chendb 
only comprised 300 townships,^ whereas the country from the former 


iShorwas identmed by Cunningbam with Alexandria Soriana, bnt Br. \ ogel has 
shown that its ancient name was Shibipura. Shibi was a tribal name, _ often mentioned in 
Sanskrit liieratare, and Chinese Baddbiet tradition places a Shibi-iaoa in the Upper Swat 

rAler—Jourm.loff'>ePanJabSistoriealSo(yieii/,I,p. lli. _ . , . 

sbiodorus calls the'se Sambastai, and adds that the Sodrai and Massanoi occupied both 
KSlttJww?kotralea by kings the tribes which lay nearer the Indus 

fin the Salt Range and other hills), bnt were antonornous eaioA of the oomrmtniUes info 

fhpit 'uo&re divided leina self 'governed McCrindle s Anctent J> d%a^ p. 37, n., in 

StbeCrir iWies apparently the editor’s own d^uction._ No anthority is 
cited and from Note L, to his Invast on of India, p. 34i7, it would appear that the note is 
S on ArXn, who speaks of the Kathaians and other tribes of independent Indians, 
not Aecessarilv imply that the Kathaians were autonomo% at aU. _ Strabo indeed 
Sristrsa^s that they oho^e as king the handsomest man, probably meaning that no one 
nl^similly deformed ooiild succeed to the kingship. But m any event the rule of a king 
wffiKtte consistent with the existence of ‘ antonomons ’ village communities. 

* A'n.pjp.Vj'b JnditH) p. 35, § 39 (Strabo). 
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river to the Beas Tvas held by no less than nine nations with 5000^ 
townships, though the latter number may be exaggerated. 

The state of civilisation then existing in the Punjab is described 
with some detail in the Greek histories. 


Under the Mauryan dynasty^ the Punjab became a mere province 
of the empire, and with Kashmir, Sind and the territories west of the 
Indus formed a vieeroyalty governed from Taxila. Yet few traces of 
the Buddhist code imposed on its people remain. Again from the time 

of Demetrios (190 B. C.) to the overthrow of Heimaios (e. 56 A. D.) 

a period of two centuries and a half the Punjab was dominated by 
Greek or Grseeo-Bactrian influences which have left still fewer traces 
although it was signalised by the reign of Menander (Milinda in 
Prakrit), the king whose brilliant capital was at S^gala (Sialkot) and 
who was converted to Buddhism. S%ala lay in Maddarattha, the 
country of the Maddas, the Madras or Madrakas of Sanskrit literature. 
"With the Madras and the people of Sagala,, the Kshudrakas and 
Miilavas were all included in the general term Bd,hika®, and the inhabi- 
. tants of Siigala itsel £ formed a class of the Bahika called Jartika. The 
Grreco-Buddhist civilisation was destroyed by the Parthians, and they 
in turn fell before the Indo-Scythian dynasty, whose greatest ruler 
Kanishka, also became a convert to Buddhism. But the Buddhism of 
his time was that of the Mahayana or Great Vehicle,* ‘ largely of 
foreign origin and developed as the result of the complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic aird Hellenic elements,^ chiefly 
made possible by the unification of the Roman world under the earlier 
emperors.5 The centre of the Indo-Scythian power lay in Gandhara 
and Kashmir, and ^ Kanishka'^s capital was Purashapura (Peshdwar) 
but his great Buddhist council sat at the Kuvana monastery at Jalan- 
dhar, and in Kashmir.® Sir John Marshall is now in possession of 
proof that Kozoulo-Kadphisis (I) was reigning in 79 A. D. so that 
Kanishka was reigning in the 2nd century of our era. This should 
settle the controversy regarding Kanishka^’s dates. 


From Kanishka's time date the 
whose characteristic features are due to 
influence. 


Gandhara sculptures, many of 
the cosmopolitan Graeco -Roman 


. ' PP- 9 ana 40 : but in tbo Invasion of India, p. 112. the numb«P ?= 

given as oOO— clearly an error, for Stiubo Uoice says SOOO. ^ numbei is 

'Dr D.B. Spooner regards Mauryan as equivalent to Mervian and observes that t>.« 

pp’" 414 and 4^6^^^^ ” certainly not a Buddhist-. J. E. 1. S .Tpist 

it is difficult to locate them with precision. cSngham U S R T „ i 
Uahika country, which was named after Bahi and Hika two demons of thiFnAs ^ 

Jilandhar Doah while Lassen, on the anthoritv oTthe fav 

are the same as the people of Trigartta. Cunnineham auuarantlir fr.li aITa ^ fi. 

tVio Ufa but that poem also describes^ the Madra as also 
Jartika. ii V..p. lh5 The? must not he confused “th the 

been done by a writer in ,1. 11. A. B., 19X3 t> 256 If w l^aUa^a as has 

represented by the modern Bhaos of Sialkot' * P » suggest that they are 

* Or orthern School, which still prevails in Japan, China and Tihpf in Qvi*-#-* j • 

very impure form, m Lahnl and Kandwar. ^ ^ ^ J-ioet, m Spiti and, in 

® Vincent Smith, op, elf,, p. 283. 

and In^ESiSlfnlefotSon pt kS 
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The kingdom of Thunesar. 

The Kushan power in the rest of India undoubtedly decayed under 
A'^asudeva^ whose name shows how thoroughly Indianised the invaders 
had become ; but in the Punjab and Kabul they held their own until 
they were overthrown in the 5th century by the Ei)hthalites or White 
Huns, But about the middle of the 3rd century the Kushan coinage 
became Persianised, and possibly this is to be ascribed to the unrecorded 
Persian invasion^ discussed above, pp, S4-5, 

Daring the Gupta ascendancy the Punjab, with Eastern Eajputana 
and Malwa, was for the most XDart in the i:>ossessioii of tribal democracies, 
or confederacies^ which had sulDsisted through all the dynastic changes 
and invasions of the preceding centuries. The Madrakas still held the 
Central Punjab, but a new tribe, the Yaudheyas (Joiyas), now appear as 
occupying both banks of the Sutlej, while the Abhiras with the Malavas 
held part of Eastern Kajputana. The Kushans, eventually confined 
to Gandhd.ra and Kabul, maintained diplomatic relations with Samud- 
ragupta, but neither their territories, nor the Punjab as a whole, 
was much influenced by the Hindu renaissance of the Gupta period^. 

The White Huns assailed the kingdom of Kabul and thence poured 
into India in 455-i84j A, D. Ten years later they overwhelmed 
Gandhara under the leadership of Toramana, whose son Mihirakula 
made Sagala (Sialkot) liis capital. His reign was chiefly remarkable, 
as far as the Punjab is concerned, for his persecution of the Buddhists, 
and a great massacre of the people of Gandhara on the banks of the 
Indus, the king being a bigoted worshipper of Shiva, his patron deity. 
But he died soon after, in 540, and his kingdom did not long survive 
him, for in 563-7 the Turks and Persians overthrew the White Huns in- 
the Oxus Valley, and thus destroyed the root of their power in India. Por 
nearly 500 years India now enjoyed almost absolute immunity from in- 
vasion of her North-Western Frontier, but during this long ojDportunity 
she failed to create any organised State powerful enough to protect her 
when the tide of invasion once more flowed in upon her. Nothing is 
known of Punjab history in the latter half of the 6tli century, but by 
604 A. D. we find ai)owerful kingdom established at Thanesar (Sthanvi- 
svara) in the holy circuit of the Kurukshetra. Here, towards the end of 
the 6th century, Prabhakara-vardhana had raised himself to eminence 
by successful wars against the Hun settlements of the North-West 
Punjab and the clans of Gurjara (Gujrat). His son Harsha, who 
reigned from 608 to 64S, established a great kingdom over Northern 
India from the Himalaya to the Narmada, but its administration com- 
pares unfavourably with that of the Guptas. Violent crime was rare, 
but the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang was more than once robbed by brigands. 

Imprisonment of the cruel Tibetan type was now the ordinary 
penalty, the prisoners being left to live or die, but mutilation was often 
inflicted for serious offences — such as filial impiety — though it was some- 
times commuted into banishment. Ordeals were much in vogue. 
Nevei'theless the civil administration was founded on benign principles. 
The rent of the crown lands, fixed in theory at -|-th of the produce, was the 

’■Kartripura, a place which ga^eits name to a kingdom embracing Kumaon, Almora, 
Garhwal and Kangra, is identified by Fleet with Kartarpur, but that town appears to owe 
its origin to the Sikhs. Hutchison mentions Brahmapura as a more ancieat kingdom com« 
prising British Garhwal and Kumaon i Chamba G-as^etteer, p. 69. 
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The connection with China. 


principal source of revenue, taxes were light and compulsory labour was 
paid for. Moderate personal service was exacted and liberal provision 
made for religious communities. Officials were remunei’ated by grants 
of land. Education was widely diffused especially among the Brahmans 
and Buddhist monks, and records of public events were kept. Harsha^s 
court was the centre of an accomplished literary circle, which included 
Biina, the Brahman who composed the Marsha-cJiurit/i, or ‘ Deeds of 
Harsha,^ still extant. The I’eligious position was however confused. 
In his latter days Harsha favoured the Buddhist doctrines, first in their 
Hinayana, then in the Mahayana, form, but he also worshipped Siva and 
the^ Sun. Near Multan he also built a vast monastery of timber in 
which he entertained strange teachers, apparently Zoroastriaus for a 
time •, bat finally he set fire to the structure in which 12,000 followers 
of the outlandish system, with all their books, perished. For a century 
this holocaust restricted the religion of the Persians and Sakas to very 
narrow linaits. Such is the tradition preserved by Taranath, but accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang about 644! Multan was a province where the Sun- 
god was held in special honour and formed, like Po-fa-to which lay to its 
north-east, a dependency of Tseh-kia, a kingdom which comprised the 
greater part of the country between the Indus and Beas, and had its 
capital close to Sagala. Kashmir, which was then the predominant power 
in the north, had reduced Taxila and Singhapura (the Salt Range) 
with the Urash plain. Punch and Rajauri to the rank of feudatories 

^ “lonth's stay at Jdlandhar, to China, 
iiai3ge with difficulty, crossing the Indus, 
following the route over the Pamirs and through Khotan in 646 A D 

® connection of India with China at this period was indeed close! 
Harsha sent a Brahman envoy to the imperial court of China and£ 

deatlT \airt 't?'’ i-eaohea India after Harsha'e 

I.. 

the empire, and at ifa ooiut were ambassadore from TTdiiSn. rs ^ 

and all the countries from Persia to TTni’Pc* a-p/- hiclyana (Swat) 

fcrarA?:bre& ti?dnr KhotJtr “ 

Chitral, Yasin, ZabulistSn (Ghazm)i’ KanS^ ^ ' ^^^^^^shan), 

of kings, in h4 attempts to forTa’bS^^^^^ 

and Tibetans alike. In 651 however the Ar P ^ against Arabs 

tribes, overthrew the Chinese and dlropf ^^® 

India and China ceased for more thLtwelvfc'ettuS^ 

poHtical changes of^thT foregoSg^celturies hTd^'^So^^^f 
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term can Tbe justly applied to the heterogeneous mass which is called 
Grse c o- B actrian . 

The Pabthiak influence. 

Closely connected with the migrations of the Sakas and allied 
nomad tribes was the development of the Parthian or Per lian 
power under the Arsakidan kings. Mithradates I (17-li to 136 B. C.), 
king of Bactria^ had extended his power as far as the Indus and 
possibly to the east of that river, and the Saka chiefs of Taxila 
and Mathura took the title of satrap^ presumably because Ihey 
had become feudatories o£ the Parthian monarchy. About 1^0 B. C, 
Manes'*- or Manas attained power in the Kabul valley and the Pun jab. 
The most famous of his successors was Gondophares^ and the coins of 
his nephew Abda gases are found in the Punjab only, but those of his 
successor Orthagnes are more widely spread. The Indo-Partliian 
princes were however expelled from the Punjab by the Yueh-chi by the 
end of the first century iV. D, Towards the close of that century 
Appollonius of Tyana visited Taxila and found it the capital o£ a 
sovereign who ruled over what was of old the kingdom of Porus. He 
bore the name of Phraotes,^ apparently a Parthian name, but w^s an 
Indian king, who had been educated by Brahmans and married the 
daughter of a king beyond the Beas. Appollonius was the bearer of a letter 
from the Parthian king Bardanes at Babylon, and this he .presented to the 
satrap of the Indus at its crossing, and he, although no officer of the Par- 
thian king, supplied them with boats and a guide to the Ravi out of re- 
gard for him. It thus appears that the Parthian power did not then extend 
even to the Indus at Attock Appollonius^ object was to study the rites 
and doctrines of the Sramans and Brahmans, and he found many monu- 
ments of Alexander's invasion and considerable traces of Greek influence.^ 

The account of Appollonius^ visit to India does, not come to us at 
first hand, biit it is confirmed indirectly by the fact that Hermaios, the 
last Greek ruler of Kabul and ]3ossibly other territories adjoining it, was 
not overthrown by the Kushans till about 50 A. D., and even his down- 
fall was gradual, for Kadphises I at first struck coins in their joint names, 
and then replaced the bust of Hermaios by the efBgy of the Roman 
emperor Augustus, showing that he acknowledged a shadowy suzerainty 
iii Rome through his immediate overlord, the Parthiaii monarch. 

The Centbal Asian inboads. 

While the earlier invaders of India appear to have been 
Aryan, Iranian^ or Greek, the first or second century B. C. brought 
down upon India a torrent of Central Asian^ peoples which only 

1 It might be tempting to suggest some connection between >'aTies and the Mawis of 
the Simla hills if the former name did not appear as Moga. 

2 Of. Phraates, a Parthian name. 

^India and Home, by Prianlx, pp. 11-12 etc. 

4The term Indo-Scythiaii, which appears to the present writer wholly nujnstifiable 
and misleading, appears to be due to the fact that, as Herodotus records, the Persians termed 
all Scythian nomads Sakai. But the Saka ofjgiually held territory to the west of the 
Wu-sun horde, apparently situated between the Cliu and the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) rivers 
to tie north or south of the Alexander mountains. From those seats they were expelled 
t>y the Yueh-chi. Moreover, as Dr. D E. Spooner has now pointed out, even Herodotus 
used the term Sakai in more than, one application and for long periods Shaka denoted 
Iranians, noi Scylhians at all. As Dr. Fleet has contended tiere were no Scythians in the 
north of India in early times and Shdkyamuni should be translated ' Iranian sage.* 

F 
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ended with the Muglial invasions. The earliest of these invaders 
were the Sakas^ who overran the valley of the Helmund and gave 
their name to that country, so that it became known as Sakasten6 
or Sistan after them, some time after 130 B. C. ^ Other branches 
of the horde, penetrating' the Indian passes, established satrapies at 
Taxila and Mathura, which were closely connected. Very little is 
known about the Saka civilization. They adopted, it would appear, 
the religion of the Persians, presumably Zoroastrianism, for accord- 
ing to ""Taranath,^ Karsha of Thanesar in the 7th century A. D. 
built the great monastery of timber near Multan, but eventually 
set fire to it and burnt all its heretical denizens as already described.^ 
But as a ruling race the Sakas probably disappeared from the Punjab before 
the great Yueh-chi invasion under Kadpliises I, who was chief of the 
Kushan section of that tribe. He probably conquered Kabul about 60 
A. D. and his successor, Kadphises II, finally extinguished the Indo- 
Parthian j)ower in the Punjab and Indus valle}^ 

Thus these nomads, who may have been a Mongolian or Turk 
stock or a mixed race known as the Yueh-chi, had established themselves 
in Kipin, probably north-eastern AfghdnistiSn if not Kashmir, and in 
the Kabul territory by 60 A. D.,, and the kingdom of Kadphises I 
doubtless included all modern Afghanistan and extended to the Indus. 
Between Of) and 100 A. D. the Yueh-chi dominion was extended all 
over north-western India, and the Kushan dynasty lasted till 225, a 
period of nearly two centuries. But the Turki Shahiyas of Kabul were, 
or at least claimed to be, descended from Kanishka, the Kushan, so that the 
Turki element apparently held its own at Kabul from A, D. 60 too»900. 
As a race the Yueh-chi were not snub-nosed Mongols, but big men with 
pink complexions and large noses, resembling in manners and customs 
the Hiung-nu, a tribe of Turki nomads of the same stock.^ They came 
originally from the province of Kan-suh in north-western China and 
must have comprised, at the time of their defeat by the Hiung-nu, about 
500,000 or 1,000,000 souls with 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. What 
were the numbers which accompanied Kadphises I and Kadphises 
II into the Punjab we have no means of knowing. All that is 
known is that their great successor, Kanishka, wielded a military 
power so vast that he was able to wrest Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan 
from China. He embraced the Buddhist faith and founded at Peshawar, 
his capital, the Kanik-chaitya which Alberuni alluded to as late as 
1030 A. D. But though Kanishka was a Buddhist the coins of the 
Kushans continued to bear images of Zoroastrian deities, such as 
Mithra, the Sun-, V^ta, the VTind-, and the War-gods. But other 
coins bore the names and figures of non-Iranian gods, and those of 


Vincent Smith speaks of this as an Indo- P arthian dynasty and some of 
them bear Iranic names, e g. Onones, But Manes and Azes are believed to be Scythic 
names and Prof. D.K Bhandarkar would regard them as Sakas, some of whom assumed Iranic 
names just as Greeks took Buddhist and even Hindu names : Ind. , 1911 t). 13 15 

sThe Tibetan historian of Buddhism. • > s » 

•A The text gives a very imperfect 

idea of the prob^le extent of Zoroastrian influences during this period. Eeference can only 
oe madetoDr. B. B. Spooner^s val^ble paper on The Zoroastrian TeHod of Indian 
S%storg in J. K. A S., 1915, page 405^ 

^ Marly Hist, o) India, p. 217. The Hiung-nti were not Huns or Ephthalites. 
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Vasudeva are restricted in their types to the more or less barbarous re- 
presentations oi a few non-Zoroastrian deities. Almost all the coins 
of this Kushan^ like those o£ Kadphises IL exhibit the figure of Shiva 
with the bull Nandi. 

Chinese and Tibetan influences. 

As has^ already been shown China exercised at least for a time an 
important influence in the extreme north-west of India in the 7th and 
8th centuries. When her power decayed that of the Tibetans increas- 
ed and in 747 A* D they (and the Chinese^ according to Waddell^) 
invaded north-eastern India, but apparently did not extend their in- 
roads to any part of the modern Punjab. The population of Western 
Tibet, says the Revd* A. fl. Prancke, is the result of a long process of 
blending of at least three stocks, two Aayan, viz. the Mens of North India 
and the Dards of Gilgit, and the third, and most numerous, Mongolian 
which is the Tibetan nation. 

Of the Mons little is known as they were overlaid by the Dard 
migrations, except in Zangskar, even before the Central Tibetans over- 
whelmed them. In Zangskar all Indians, Kashmiris or Dogras are 
called Mon and Mr. Prancke thinks that the ancient Mons were an 
Indian tribe, but it is not necessary to assume this. The kzang^ the wild 
sheep and the wild yak had their feeding grounds much further to the 
west^ than they are now-a-days and though Tibetan nomads may have 
extended as far as Gilgit as far back as the time of Herodotus, it appears 
more probable that the Mons came not from India or the south but 
from the west and represent a stream of direct Aryan migra- 
tion rather than one which had filtered through Kashmir from India. 
However this may be the Mons had some connection with pre-Lamaist 
Buddhism, as imposing remains o^ ancient Buddhist art are found 
among the ruins of their settlements in Zangskar and Ladakh. 
Of the Dards a good deal more is known, but though their influence 
in Western Tibet must have been enormous they cannot have affected 
the population of the Punjab or more than very slightly that of the 
Indus Kohistan. 

About 8')0 A. D however Chamba was subdued by a race of 
foreignei*s called Kira who were probably Tibetans, while Kulu seems to 
have often been liable to Tibetan inroads and for centuries it remained 
tributary to Ladakh, Kashmir and Kishtwar bad also a later period 
of Tibetan rule^. 

The Hun and Turkish elements. 

If historical material for the third century A. D is lacking very 
little is available for the history of the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury, but after the golden age of the Guptas, which had lasted from 
370 to 455 A. D., the Huns must have poured into India in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. These White Huns or Ephthalites held a compara- 
tively short lived supremacy over Northern India, for the Turkish tribes 
^J. H. A. S., 19H, p 203, and A. Q. R., Jany. 1911. The introdncfcioa of Buddhism into 
Tibet was probably the resitlt of the invasion of 747. 

^Xhe existence of the wild sheep in La'anl, where it lias been extinct for centuries, 
is proved from rock-carvings in tbac canton : Id, jSistofg of Westeim pp, 13, 18, 19, 

20, 66, 188. 

p. 65. 
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in alliance with the Persian king destroyed them between 563 and 567 
in the Oxus valley and the Turks were soon able to extend their power 
as far southwards as Kapisa and annex all the countries once^ included 
in the Hun empire.^ But soon after the Huns came the Gurjaras who 
may indeed have come along with them^ though the Gurjaras are never 
heard of until near the end of the 6th century, as the records frequently 
bracket them with the Hunas. Recent investigation has shown that the 
Pratihara (Parihar) clan of the Rajputs was really only a section of the 
Gujars and this fact raises a strong presumption that the other ^ fire-born' ^ 
Rajput clans, the Solanki (Chalukya), Punwar (Paramara) and 
Chauhan (Chahamana) must also be of Gurjara origin.^ ^ The Tun wars 
(Tornaras) must be assigned a similar origin.^ The Gurjara empire was 
of great extent. At the beginning of the 9th century it included or 
dominated the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Gandhara, 
and Kira kingdoms, practically the whole Punjab. It certainly comprised 
the modern district of Karnal and extended to a point below Jullundur.^ 
The Gurjaras gave dynasties to Kanauj, Ajmer, and other states and from 
their ruling clans are descended the mass of the modern Rajput clans. 


The nomadic Gujars, on the other hand, colonised a line running 
from Mewat (the ^ Gujarat of Alberuni) up both sides oE the Jumna 
valley, and thence following the foot of the Punjab Himalaya, right up 
to the Indus.® Now it is undoubtedly true that the Gujar is one of the 
few great ^ castes ' or races o£ northern India which has retained its own 
dialect. Even in the extreme north-west, amongst Pisacha-speaking 
peoples in Swat and Kashmir the nomadic Gujar graziers and 
shepherds speak a language which closely resembles the Rajasthani 
of Mewat and Jaipur. In Kashmir this dialect is called Primu. 
In the north-'western hills and indeed in the Punjab generally the Gujar 
has not amalgamated largely with the other tribes indigenous or immi- 
grant and in Attockit is ^ remarkable how much they are disliked and des- 
pised by other tribes. Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
seem to be looked upon as little better than m,enials, and the appoint- 
ment of a Gujar to any place of authority over any other tribe is always 
the signal for disturbance. They are good landlords and among the best 
cmtivators in the district, and in physique of the same type as the Jdt 
whom in many ways they much resemble ' Prone to thieving, when 
circumstances permit, ^ quarrelling and intriguing are blots on their 
character, but not much more evil can be said of them. They differ 
enti^ly m character from the idle, thievish and cowardly Gujars of the 
southern Punjab ' — and it is a great grievance that the army is closed to 
t em, hut a g(^d many find their way into it by assuming another 
tribal name. That some otthe great Rajput tribes then may have been 
ormed from Gurjara elements is by no means inconceivable/ but if the 
Rajputs as a body are Gujars by origin it is difficult to account for the 
above account of the esteem in which they are held. Moreover to be 

perfectly fmnk the present writer is not quite as convinced as he ^ was 

1 Vmcent Smitli, op cii.-a 278 

2 J. R. A. S/igo9,p; 53. 

3 Ji., pp. 25 Sj 260. 

f 21., pp. 264, '26.7; 268. 

I Grierson in j. R. A. S., 1912, p. 1084. 

Attock Gazetteer, 1907, p. 91. 
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o£ ^the Qiijar origui of the Rajpuis/^ Assuming tb it pratilidra means 
^durward’’ that sniname may have been adopted by a Gurjara, 
family which attained to Rajput or gentle rank, but it would not 
follow that all Pratiharas were Gurjaras and still less need it be 
assumed that all the Rajput clans were Gnrjaras, 

Further the theory leads almost of necessity, to other theories 
still more difficult of acceptance. It follows that if the Rajputs were 
Gurjaras all tribes of Rajput origin must be Gurjara too. For example 
the Kanets would be Gujax’s by blood, but Sir George Grierson^ would 
restrict that oi'igin to the Rao (Rahu) Kanets and assign to the 
Khash or Khasia a Khasha descent The Khashas are frequently 
mentioned as a northern tribe addicted to cannibalism like the Pisaehas, 
in the MahdiJidrata and many later woi'ks. They appear to have been 
once settled in Western Tibet, but in historical times they wei'e 
restricted to a comparatively limited region, the valleys lying im- 
mediately south of the l^ir Panjal range between the mi idle Jhelum 
and Kishtwai^ all now in Kashmir territory. That they spread further 
eastward over the hills of Chamba and Kangra into the Kulu valley 
can only be conjectured from the similarity of their name to that of the 
Khash Kanets, The different groups among the Kanets have no 
traditions of different descent, "indeed their divisions appear to he 
sectarian by origin. This is at least true of the Kuran Kanets of the 
Simla hills. The Khakhas of the Jhelum valley are almost certainly 
the modern i'epi*esentatives of the Khashas, but if the Khash Kanets 
are to be identified with them it would appear equally probable that the 
Khashai or Khakhai Pathans. progenitors of the Yusafzai, Tarklani 
and other Pathan tribes, are Khash also. 

In the eastern liills the Gurjara strain may have amalgamated 
much more readily with the indigenous tribes Grierson indeed sug- 
gests that the earliest known Indo-xlry an or Aryan inhabitants of the 
Himalaya tract, known as the Sapadalaksha, weie the Khashas who spoke 
a language akin to the Pisacha languages of the Hindu Kush These 
are now^ represented by the Khas clan of the Kanets. Later on the 
Khashas were conquered by the Gurjaras, who are now represented by 
the Rajputs, and also by the Rao (Rahn) clan of the Kanets which 
represents those Gui’jai’as who did not take to ward ike ptii suits but 
remained cultivators —whence their claim to be of impure Rajput descent. 
Over the whole of Sapadalaksha Gurjaras and Khashas amalgamated 
gradually and they now speak a language mainly Gui'jari, but also 
bearing ti’aces of the original Khasha population.® 

As will he seen later* many of these Gurjaras of Sapadalaksha 
invaded Rajputaaa and there developed the Rajasthani tongue. Sub- 
sequently there was constant communication between Rajputana and 
Sapadalaksha and under the pressure of the Mughal domination^ 
there ultimately set in a considerable tide of emigration, back from 
Rg,jputana into Sapadalaksha This great swirl of population appears 


1 Accepted in Vol. Ill, p. 300 infra. 

2 The Tahari Language^ iu Xnd. Ant., 1913. 

^ J. R. A. S 1912, p. 1083-4. ^ ^ , 

JSo Grierson, btit it is suggested that the tide set in mncli earlier, m the, time of the 

earjiest Moslem inroads. 
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The Kuran Kanets. 


to tie present writer to have extended right round the Punjab, 
Grierson suggests that during the period in which Kdjput rule became 
extended, over the Punjab the Kdjput (Gurjara) fighting men were 
accompanied by their humbler pastoi’al brethren. 

The Kuran Kanets appear to be looked down on by both the Khash 
and Kahu Kanets on religious grounds as will appear from the following 
valuable note by Mr. H. W. Emerson : — 

The Knrans are looked down upon by other branches of the 
Kanets and as they can neither take nor give wives outside their own 
group, they are forced to intermarry among themselves fcso great are 
the difiiculties thus created that several villages but little larger than 
hamlets have divided their houses into three or more sub-divisions, 
intermarriage being permitted inside the village but not within the 
sub-division. The main grounds on which the Kurans are looked down 
upon are three in number. In the first place they summon no Brahman at 
death or other ceremonies. Secondly they erect in honour of the dead 
at a local spring or cistern an image which consists of the head only, not 
of the whole body. Thirdly, they ill-treat their gods. The gods of 
the tract are five in number, and all of them came from Kashmir with 
Afahasn when that deity chased Ohasralu, his immortal enemy, across 
the mountains. The fugitive at last slipped into a deep but narrow 
cleft whore none was bold enough to follow him and there he still lurks, 
watched by the five gods whom Mahasu Sent to watch him. But he is 
still associated in worship with his warders and his cavern is the scene 
of strange rites. But for foul- months in the year he sleeps and his 
gaolers need not keep strict watch over him. Each year they go to 
sleep when snow begins to fail on the mountains and do not wake 
until their worshipers arouse them. This is the occasion for the great 
festival of the Kuians and it is held at each of the five temples of 
gods at the full moon in Phagan. In each temple is a small open 
let into the outer wall. Below this inside the building is 
placed an image of the god and two bands, each of from 8 to 1 1 men 
are chosen from his worshippers. These men fast for some days 
before the festival One represents the god's defenders, and the other 
side attacks them. Both are armed with snow-halls The defenders 
station themselves close to the window and try to beat off the attackino- 
party whose ob 3 ect is not to hit them back, bnt to arouse the god hv 
their missiles If they fail to do this before their supply is exhausted 

they are fin-d several rams, but if they succeed iu hitting him on the 

head it is P®°“^’^rly auspicious and then they dance and leap for joy 
shouting that the god has risen from his sleep. The defenders on 
their part revile them for the sacrilege, hurl stones at them and chase 

them thiough the village, firing shots ■ over their heads. When a 
truce is called the gods opinion is asked through a diviner in an 
ecstacy, but while he invariably commends his defenders for their zeal 

Where the Gujars settled in the plains they lost their own Ian o-uap-e. 
but as we enter the lower hills we invariably come upon a dialect focX 
known as Gujari. All this is pre-eminently true, but to the preseiit 


their 
window 
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The history of the JSim mroads. 

writer it appears that the Rnjput-Gujars and the Gnjar settlements of 
the modern Punjab may owe their origin to administrative or military 
colonisation of the Punjab and its eastern hills by the great Gujar 
empire^ whose rulers found the Punjab difficult to hold and had con- 
stantly to enfief ^ Rajput or Gujar condottieri with allodial fiefs held 
on condition of military service. 

The Huns . — The first recorded invasion of India by the 
Huns is ascribed to the reign of Skandagupta, and must have occurred 
between 455 and 457 A. D. It was repulsed by their decisive defeat^ 
but this first incursion must have been made by a comparatively weak 
body since about 500 A* D. the nomads appeared in greater force and 
overwhelmed Gandhara. Prom this new base they penetrated into the 
Gauge tic provinces and overthrew the Gupta empire. Indeed Toramana^ 
their leader^ was actually established as ruler of Malwa in Central 
India prior to 500 A. D. and on his death in 510 A. D his em];)ire passed 
to his son Mihiragula whose capital was at Sagala in the Punjab. 
Song-Yun, the Chinese envoy, also found a Hun king ruling over 
Gandhara in 520, though whether this king was Mihiragula or not is 
uncertain and unimportant. 

Again in 547 A. D- Cosmas Indicopleustes describes Gollas, a White 
Hun king, as lord of India. Mihiragula probably died in 540, but even 
after his death it is certain that all the states of the Gangetic plain suffer- 
ed severely from the ravages of the Huns during the second half of the 6th 
century and it was in that period that the Raja of Th^nesar gained renown 
by his successful wars against the Hun settlements in the north-west 
Punjab. In 604 his eldest son had advanced into the hills against them, 
but he was recalled by his father^s death and we have no record of any 
finai destruction of these Hun settlements. Harsha’s conquests lay in 
other directions. The Hun invasion thus began in 455 and we still find 
the tribe established on the north-west frontier in 6*04 — 150 years later. 

In later Sanskrit literature the term Huna is employed in a very 
indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner from the north-west, just as 
Yavana had been employed in ancient times, and one of the thirty-six so- 
called royal Rajput elans was actually given the name of Huna.^ This 
designation may however quite possibly bave been its real name and 
denote its real descent from the Huns, a tribe or dynasty of that race 
having, we may assume, established itself in India and, as a conquering or 
dominant race, acquired Rajput status. 

Vincent SmlLb. op. cit.. pp. ^i73-S. 
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Appendix to JPart II, 

A NOTE ON ZABTTilSTAN. 


Oa coins of Vdsudeva occur the names of three countries, Takan, 
J^nlistiin and Sapardatakshan. The latter is the later Siwdlik. 

Tukan or Takan was according to Stein the name of the province 
which lay between the Indus and Beas and it was known as early as the 
8th century A. D.i 

Bhandarkar suggests that Takan should be Tak=Takka, aiid Taq 
was apparently a town which lay in Zibulistan. But fdic or t,dq meant 
an arch and the place-name Tank would appear to be derived from it and 
not from Tak or Takka. 

The name Zabulistan or Zawulistan would appear to mean the 'land 
of Zdbul ^ and it was also so called, but strictly speaking Zabul was its 
capital. Its situation has already been described. Cunningham’s 
identification of Jaulistan with Jabulistdn is incontrovertible and 
Bhandarkar takes that to be Zabulistdn, an equation which appears hardly 
open to dispute. It is equally probable that the Javula Toramana 
of the Pehewa inscription derived his title from Zdbul, Mit beyond that 
it appears unsafe to go. The coins of the Shdhi Javuvla or Jabula the 
Toramana Shahi Jaiivla of the Kura inscription from the Salt Rano-e, must 
bo those of this king, but it does not follow, as Hoernle says, that there 
was a Javula tribe.2 Still less does it follow that the ' Jdvulas were 
Gurjaras : or that, as Vincent Smith implies, the title Jaula was a Hun 
title ® 


It would be out of place here to discuss the extent or historv of 
Zabulistaa, but one or two points may bo noted. It did not con-espond 
to beistan, but it included the Sigiz or Sigizi range whence Rustam 
derivp his name of the Sigizi ’ and which may have gi ven its name to 
Seistan, and the towns of Baihaq or Mukir, Taq and apparently Uk of 
Si]istan,'' which w'as afterwards called Rdrn Shahristan.® Zabniistdn lav 
north-west and soiith-west of Ghazni, hut did not include that citv^ 
Le Strange says the high-knds of the Kandahar country, along the 
upper waters of the Helmund, were known as Zabulistan.® * 

Takka^??/.TA.t' Sof 
. B. A. S,, 1905, p. 3. 

3Ii. 1909, p. 268. 

*Tahaidt-uNdsiri, I, p. 184. 

slo., pp. 67, 335-6, and II, p. 1120. 

6 I6., II, p. 1122. 

‘Ih , I, p. 71, and II, p. 1020. 

^The Lands of the ^Eastern Caliphate, p. 334 : of p 349 
p. 343 ; for Ta^ in Daykm, p. 874 and for Tdq.i.Ba 3 tdn,'p.’l 87 . ' 


For T£q in Seistan SSL 
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PART III. »THE ELHMEi'ITS OF THE PUNJAB PEOPLE. 

The mutability oe caste . 


Before attempting to give any history of the modern Punjab 
tribes it will be well to attempt a sketch of the foreign elements in the 
Hindu population of India generally as determined by recent scholarship. 
Professor D. R Bhandarkar^ has pointed out that the orthodox theory 
of Hindu society as once split up into four distinct castes is untenable. 
The Vedic castes were not absolutely distinct from one another. _A 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya, even a man of the lowliest origin, could aspire 
to Brahman-hood. Vishvamitra, a Kshatriya, founded a Brahman 
family. The sago Vasishtha was born oi a harlot, but became a 
Brahman by religious austerities. ' Training of the mind/ says the 
verse of the Mahdbharata, ‘ is the cause of it " The reputed compiler of 
that Vvclsa, was born of a fishcpinaii and Parahara, the sag‘e, o£ a 
Chandala woman. ‘ Many others, who were originally not twice-born, 
became Brahmanas." So in the Punjab of the present day we find that 
it is function which determines caste, and not birth ^ Two of the old 
royal and essentially Rajput families in the Kingra hills, those of Kotlehr 
and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmans by original stock.® So too is the 
rulino" family of Jubbal. Its founder was Bhir Bhat and his son by his 
wife,°who was of his own caste, beciime the paroMt or spiritual 
guide of his two half-brothers, sons of his father by the wmowed 
Rani of Sirmur, and also of his uterine brother, her son by its 
Raja.® 

Not onlv was it possible for men of humble origin to attain to 
Brahman-hood, but marriage between the castes was frequent. 
Kshatriyas married with Brahmans on equal terms.* But the 
son of a Brahman by a Sudra woman was a Nisna4i and numerous 
instances might be given of new ‘ castes ^ formed by similar mixed 
marriao-es. But such unions did not by any means always produce 
new oaltes On the contrary by a process very analogous to what 
goes on in the Punjab at the present day among the Asht-bans 
Brahmans,® the female issue of a mixed marriage could by degrees 


i Ind. Ant 1911, .Tauuary.— What follows is praotioally' taken from thw 
invaluable naner with details and illustrations added to emphasise the applicability of 
pTl^o VrdaiWs the^^^ That 

accord with them will be apparent from his paper lu M Vol Till, Jidy 1908 , No &A 
Mr. W.Croore’s important pVr ou the SfahilUy ofC.sie and TM !» 

(Journal of the Anthr pologio.ol lustilute. 1914, Vol J.L1V, p. 270 ±±.) my 

oonsukedwithadvautege^ of Koti, a feudatory of Keouthal State,, iu t^e SMa H^, 

is a branch of the KotleL Bajiis. Its g3t U said to be ^indima, 

of its founder Bam Pal, beini of a Rajput wife, became Rajputs. Simla Hill States 


Q-azetieer, Koti, p. 5. 

3 lUd, Jubba.1, p. 4. The^ legond is 
of ppejudioe as^’aiiiisfc widow re-naarriaigo cilso. 

^ See Vol. II, post., p. 501. 

« Vol. II, p. 127, 


of mucli iaterest as showing the 


absence 


& 
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The purity of caste. 

regain tteir place. Thus if a woman born to a Brabmana of a Sudra 
wife married a Brabman ber issue would rank lower than a Brabman, 
but if ber daughter again married a Brabman and tbeir daughter again 
did so, the issue of the "sixth female offspring" would, even if a son, be 
regarded as a pare Brabman.i in other words the Sudra taint would 
be eliminated in seven generations, or as a verse of the Manu-smriti 
says : " If (a female) sprung from a Brabmana and a Sudra female, 

bear {female^- children) to one of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) 
attains the highest caste within the seventh generation/ This is not, 
strictly speaking, paralleled in British Lahul at the present day. In 
that remote canton the Thakurs take to wife Kanet women as srujat^ 
but not as lahri or full wife ; and though the sons of such women 
are not at first considered pure Thakurs, yet in a few generations 
they become equal always, we must assume, on condition that they 
can find Thakur brides/' Very similarly Brahmans also have Kanet 
women in their houses, and the sons of such women succeed as if 
leo'itimate. Their fathers, however, will not eat from their hands, 
though they will smoke wich them. They are known as guru 
and marry Kanets or women of mixed caste, if they can find any. 
There are many of these gurus in Lahul, but they call themselves 
Brahmans and are probably accepted as Brahmans in a few generations. 
In fact no new " caste " of gurus appears to have been formed. Here 
we see in operation a principle by which the male descendants of a 
mixed marriage eventually regained their £ather"s caste. By an analo- 
gous principle women of lower castes could asphe to marriage with 
men of the highest castes, but not in a single generation. It takes the 
Ghirth woman seven generations to become a queen, but the Kathies 
daughter can aspire to that dignity in five. In other words, by successive 
marriages in a higher grade a Ghirthni"s daughter, daughter's daughter, 
and so on, is in seven generations eligible to become the bride of a 
Raja. An exact parallel to the Mitdkshara rule is not found in the 
modern Punjab, but the analogies with and resemblances to it are 
striking. It would also appear that in ancient times a Brahman"s male 
descendants by a Shudra woman would in time regain Brahman ical status, 
just as they seem to do in modern Lahul, for JVtanu ordained that "" if' 
a Parashava, the son of a Brahman and a Shudra female, marries a most 
excellent Parashava female, who possesses a good moral character and 
other virtues, and if his descendants do the same, the child born in the 
sixth generation will be a Brabmana."" Here we have a new " caste," 
the Parashava originating in a mixed marriage, but never developing, it 
would seem, into a caste, because its members could by avoiding 
further mesalliances and rigidly marrying inter se regain their ancestral 
status. 

1 This rule comes from tlie MitdJcshara, 

2 Cap. X, V. 64!. It is suggested that by children, female children must be meant. 
It is not clear that male offspring could regain the full status of a Brahman. 

3 Srdjaf is equivalent to the Panjabi surat, Pashtu suraiat. Such women are in Babul 
temned chunmd or workers. 

^ Kangra Gazetteer, Parts II to IV, 1899, p. 26 of Part III, Ldhul. It is not stated 
that any such condition is in force, but judging by analogies it is highly probable that it 
exists. 
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In ancient timeSj however, the effect of an union between two 
different castes was ordinarily the formation of a new ^ caste No 
doubt the intermarriage of two castes of more or less equal status had 
not such a result^ or at least it only resulted in forming a new group of 
much the same status. For instance the Br^hmana Harichandra, surnamed 
Bohilladhb* had two views, a Brahman and a Kshatriya. His children 
by both were called Pratihara/ but the sons of the former were Brahmana 
Pratiharas and those of the latter Kshatriya Pratiharas. And the 
Pratiharas, in spite of their Gujar origin, became a Rajput clan, one 
of the four Agnikulas. But when the disparity between the contract- 
ing parties was great, or when by what w^s termed Btpratiloma marriage 
a man espoused a woman of higfier caste than his own, a new caste was 
generally formed. Numerous instances of such new castes could be 
cited from Cclebrooke^s Ussays, The .late Sir Denzil Ibhetson excerpted 
the following note from Colebrooke^s work : — 


It would seem that the offspring of marriage and of illicit inter- 
course between different castes were called by the same name ; but 
this is open to some question (p, 272). Those begotten by a higher 
or a lower are distinguished from those begotten by a lower or a higher 
class (p. 273). The third is sprung from inter-marriages of the first 
and second set ; the fourth from different classes of the second ; the 
fifth from the second and third, an(J' the sixth from the second and 
fourth. Manu adds to these tribes four sons of outcastes. 'The Tayitrd 
named many other castes (the above are apparently got from the Purdnas ) : 
(p, .274 j), Except the mixed classes named by Manu, the rest are 
t^ms for profession rather than tribes ; and they should be considered 
as denoting companies of artisans rather than distinct races. The 
mention of mixed classes and professions of artisans in the Amarc^ Sinha 
supports this conjecture (p. 274). The JdUmdld mentions ^62, mixed 
castes of the second set (above). They, like other mixed classes, are 
included in Sudra ; but they are considered most abject ; and most of 
them now experience the same contemptuous treatment as the abject 
mixed classes mentioned by Manu (p. 275). The Tantra says, avoid 
the toach of the Chandala and other abject classes ; and of them 
who eat cow fl.esh, often utter forbidden words, and omit the pres- 
cribed ceremonies.’ I'hey are called Mlechha, and going to the region 
of ^ Yavana have become Yavanas/ Again : ^ These seven, the Rajaha 

(? mason), KarmaTcdra (smith), Nata (dancer, actor!), Barada 
(7 bdrutsdz ! ), Kaivarta (fisherman), MedabMlla^ are the last tribes ^ 
and pollute by contact, mediate or immediate. A man should make obla- 
tions for, but should not dally with, women of Nata, Kapala, Rajaka, 


The son of a Brahman who married a Kshatriya woman by anuloma was apparently 
himself a Brahman. 

* This surname surely points to a northern origin, j 

® ‘ Chamberlain/ lit, door-keeper. This is, howeyer. doubted by Professor Bhandar- 
kar. The Pratiharas are represented in the modern Punjab by the ParAdp J£ts ^era 
Ghazi Khin, Pratihara is the Sauskritized form or Padihar. Por the office of pratthdra, 
see VoirePs jLniiQuities of ChcLvnh it p/. 135 and 234, , . ,1 t» • t 

4 Or rather ‘ Meds and Bhll?, ^ Colebrooke does not explain all these na.mes. Rajaka 

is not traceable. Platts gives 6 as a bard or bowman, but it cau hardly =*pOivder- 

maker. 
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N5pita (barber) castes^ and prostitutes. Besides their special occupa- 
tion, each mixed cla^s may follow the special occupation of his motAer^s 
class ; at any rate if he belongs t> the first set (above) « They may also 
follow any of the Sudra occupations, menial service, handicraft, com- 
merce, agriculture/^ 

Indeed so firmly established was this principle that a marked 
m^BdlltctTice or a pyatiloif^a marriage founded a new caste, that it 
apparently became customary to define the status of a caste of lowly 
origin, aboriginal descent or degraded functions in the terms of an 
assumed or fictitious mixed marriage. Thus in order to express ade- 
quately the utter degradation of the Chan dal a he must be described as 
the issue of a Shudra man, begotten of a Brahman woman,^ just as the 
uncleanness of the Dakaut Brahmans can only be brought out^ by 
saying that they are descended from the risAi Daka by a Shudra 
woman,* 

The formation of new castes on the principles set forth above 
was a very easy matter, so easy indeed that new castes might have ' 
been multiplied to infinity. But new factors came in to check their 
unrestricted creation. One of these factors was occupation, another 
was social usage. These were the two determining factors. Thus a 
Rajput who married a Jat wife did not necessarily sink to Jat status, 
but if his descendants tolerated widbw re-marriage he certainly did so, 
and if they took to cultivating the soil with their own hands they 
probably did so in time, and having lost their status as Rdjpdts adopted 
widow re-marriage as a natural corollary. Countless J^,t tribes claim, 
doubtless with good right, to he descended from Rdjput ancestors who 
fell by marrying Jat women, or Gujars or others of like status. For a 
converse instanc<" of promotion by marrying a woman of higher status 
see the case of the Dodai Baloch at p. 4i8, VoL II. 

Professor Bhandarkar arrives at the conclusion that even in the 
highest castes purity of blood is not universal, and he goes on to show 
how foreign elements were absorbed into the Hindu population. This 
appears to have been effected by a two-fold process. The descendants 
of invaders or immigrants were admitted into the pale of Hinduism 
according to their degree. The priestly Magian became a Brahman 
and the warrior a Kshatriya, precisely as in modern Lahul the Thakurs 
or gentry and quondam rulers have begun to assert a Rajput origin, 
though more or less pure Mongolians by blood, just as the Kanets, at 
any rate in the valleys of Gdra and Rangloi, are pure Botias® or 
Mongolians. The second process was intermai*riage. 

^See Vol. II, p. 161, s. Chanel. 

a Yol* II, p, 136. Of. the foot-note^ on p. 139 as to the origin of tho Sdwani 
Brahmans. 

* The real Kar.ets of Patan who are Hindus look down upon the Kanets of Gdra and 
Eangloi and call them Botzat and regard them as of inferior caste. But this may be due 
to the fact that they are Buddhists; see'K^ngra, GhazeUeer, 1897, Parts II to lY, Part III, 
p. 2 d, compared with the top of p 21* Crooke, op. cit.y p, 271, accepts the present writer's 
Tiet^hat Sir T. H. Holland's concluaioiis, referred to at p. 456, V“ol, II %nfray regarding 
• vitiated by his failure to distinguish between the mixed and unmixed groups 

of the Kanets in L4hul, 
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Professor Bhandarkar illustrates the first-named process by some 
very interesting historical facts^ called from all ports of India* 
He cites the recently discovered inscription at Besnagar in GwMiox^ 
for an instance of a Greek ambassador, a Yavana-duta^ with the Greek 
name of Heliodorus, erecting a garuda column to Vasiideva, god of 
gods, not as a mere compliment but because he was a Bliagavata oi the 
god and therefore fairly to be described as a Vaishnava and a Hindu. 
The Yavana men however were oftener Buddhists than Hindus. They 
were succeeded by the Sakas, also a foreign tribe, whose dynasty ruled 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. Some of their Jcshatrapas or satraps were 
Buddhists, but others affected the Brahmanic religion, as did also many 
private individuals among the S akas. At about the same period came 
the Abhiras, the modern Alnrs, described as bandits and foreigners, but 
undoubtedly Hindus. One of their snb-castes is closely associated with 
the cult of Krishna and claims descent from his foster-father Nanda.* 
Abhira Brahmans are found in Rajputdna and elsewhere, but not ap- 
parently in the Punjab. After the Sakas came the Kushanas, whose 
kings had Turld names and Mongolian features. After the Buddhist 
Kanishka the Knshan kings did homage to Shiva and other deities of 
the Brahmanic pantheon. 

Of more special interest, however, are the Maga or Shakadvipi 
Brahmans who must be assigned to about this period. They were un- 
doubtedly Magi, and were brought into Jambudvipa by the son of 
Krishna Samba, who was suffering from white leprosy and was ad- 
vised by NArada to build a temple to Surya on the Chenab. This 
temple' was erected at Multan or Sambapura, one of its earlier names. 
The Magas were also called Bhojakas and wore an avganya or girdle 
which was originally the skin of the serpent-god V^snki, and Professor 
Bhandarkar points out that the name of their originator, Jarashasta, 
hears a close resemblance to that of Zoroaster,^ and he is informed that 
the pujdHs of the temples of Jagadisha and Jawdlamnkhi^ (in Kangm) 

1 J. B. A.S., 1909, p. 10S9. 

^-See Vol, II, p. 6, Are we to take it that the Nand-baasi Ah£rs are descended from 
Ahhfras who adopted the cult of Krishna, while the Jaduhansi are descended from those who 
took Yadava wives, i,e. intermarried with the indigenous races ? The legend goes that 
Arjuna, after cremating Krishna and Balarama, was marching through the Punjab 
to Mathura with the Yadava widows, when he was waylaid by the Abhiras and robbed of 
his treasures and beautiful women. 

3 This agrees with Abu Rihan-al-Beruiii, who says that the names of Multan were 
Kasht-, Hans-, Bag and finally Sanh-pur. Mulisthan was the name of the idol and from 
it is derived the indderu name of the town. The temple of the Sun wss styled Aditya. Below 
it was a vault for storing gold. See Raverty in J. A. S. H., 1892, Part I, pp. 191 et seqy, 
Elliot's translations in his Sistory of India ^ I, pp. 14, 15, 35, were incorrect. 

* The sage Rijihva, of the Mihira gofra, 

Slirya, the Sun x Kakshubha. 

J arashasta or J arashabda — equated to I aratusta or Zoroaster. 

Mihira is the Sanskiitized form of the Old Persian mikr^ 

sif Professor Bhandarkar's information is correct the derivation of Bhojki suggested on 
p. 107 of Vol. II is untenable and the Bhojkis of K^ngja a**e the Magas or Bho|akq». 
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are Sdkadvipi Brahmans, as are the Sewak or Bhojak, most of whom 
are religious dependants of the Oswdl Sr^vaks (Saraogis) in Jodhpur. 
These Sewaks keep images of Surya in their houses, and worship him on 
Sunday when they eat rice only. They used to wear a necklace 
resembling the cast-off skin of a serpent. The Par^shari Brahmans of 
Puehbar were also originally known as Sewaks and Sdkadvfpi Brah- 
mans. About 605 A. D. we find the Magas spoken of as the proper 
persons to consecrate images of Suryd, and c. 550 it is complained that 
in the Kaliyuga the Magas would rank as Brahmans. In all probability 
then the Magas came into India about the middle of the 5th centui-y 
or earlier with Kanishke as his Avistic priests. It may be of interest to 
add that the presence of the Magian fire-worshippers in the Punjab 
would explain a cimous passage in the Zafarndma, which states that - 
Timur found the inhabitants of Samdna, Kaithal and Asandi to be 
mostly fire-worshippers. The people of Tughlikpur, 6 hos from Asandi 
belonged to the religion of the Magi {sanawiya) and believed in the two 
gods Yazdan and Ahriman of the Zoroastrians, The people of this 
place were also called Salun.^ 

After the power of the Kushanas was overthrown and that of 
the Guptas established, India enjoyed respite for about two centuries. 
During the first half of the 6th century the Hunas penetrated into India* 
with the allied tribes of Gurjaras, Maitrakas and , so forth, eclipsed 
the Gupta power and occupied . northern and central India, The 
Huna sovereign .Mihirakula, in spite of his Persian name,* became 
a Hindu and his coins bear the bull— an emblem of Shiva — on the 
reverse. The Hunas, undoubtedly the White Ephthalites, or Huns 
had come to be regarded as Kshatriyas as early as the 1 1th century, 
and became so thoroughly Hinduised that they are looked upon as one 
of the 36 Rajput families believed to be genuine and pure. The name 
is still found as a sub-division of the Rahb^ri caste.® The Gujar 
Sanskritised as Gurjara, were undoubtedly another foreign horde yet 
as early as the first half of the 7th century they had become Hindus, 

and some of them at least had actually acq[uired the rank of Ksbatriyas 

being commonly styled the imperial Pratihara dynasty. One inscrip- 
tion speaks of the Gurjara-Pratihiras, Among the 86 royal familiL 
of the 'real' Rajputs again we find the Badgujar, who represent 
an aristocracy of Gdjar descent and of Rajput status. The Gujar-Gaur 
Brahmans are also, in all probability, Brahmans of Gujar-race from 
the tract round Thtoesar. The late Sir James Campbell identified 
the Gujars with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia, especially in the 6th century 
and who are described as "a fair-skinned, black-haired race of a 


1 B, H. I., Ill, p. 494, e/. p. 431. 

* MiWraknla is the Sanstritised form of Mihrgul, ‘ Kose of the Sun.’ 

s Professor Bhandarkar says that Hdna is now-a-days found as a fam?!,, • ii, 

Punjab, but the present writer has riot come acroM it He“ ia ™ tte 

agreement with Professor Bhandarkar’s view that the Eri-fpdt Htin^s are Hdo^’h^ entire 
see Jfff*. 1908, p. 100. “■jpi® nunas are Hfins by otigip. 
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remarkable beauty and stature. Their women indeed were sought as 
wives equally at Byzantium and Baghdad/^^ 


Another Rajput tribe, which is in all probability o£ Gujar origin, 
is the Chalukya or Chaulukya. Two branches of this tribe migrated 
from northern India. One, called Chalukya, descended from the 
Siwalik hills in the last quarter of the 6th century and penetrated far 
into southern India. The other, the Chaulukya or Solanki, left Kanauj 
about 950 A.D. and occupied Guzerat, but Solanki Rajputs are still to 
be found in the Punjab in Hoshiarpur and in the tracts bordering on 
Rajputana in the south-east of the Province. Like the Padihars they 
are regarded as Agnikulas . 


The Chahamanas, the third Agnikula tribe, are now the Chauhans. 
Professor Bhandarkar would attribute to them a Sassanian origin and 
read Chdhamana for Vahmana on the coins of Vasudeva, who 
reigned at Multan over Takka, Zabulistan and ^ Sapadalaksha or the 
Siwalik kingdom. Vasudeva^s nationality is disputed. Cunningham 
thought him a later Huna, Professor Rapson would regard him as a 
Sassanian and Professor Bhandarkar as probably a Khazar and so a 
Gurjara. However this may be, the Chahamanas were ^undoubtedly of 
foreign origin, and they were known as the Sapadalakshia-Chahamanas 
or Chauhans of the country of the 125,000 hills, which included not 
only the Siwalik range, but a territory in the plains which included 
Nagaur on the west as well as the Punjab Siwaliks and the submontane 
tracts as far as Ghamba^^ and Takka or Tak, the province between the 
Indus and the Beas. 

The Maitraka tribe probably entered India with the Huns. Their 
name appears to be derived from mitra^ the sun, a synonym of mihiray 
and to be preserved in Mer, Udaivy and it may be suggested Med, unless 
the latter term means boatman, of . Balochi Metha. 


Closely associated with the Maitrakas were the Nagar Brahmans 
whose origin Professor Bhandarkar would assign to Nagarkot, the 
model’ll Kangra. One of their sharmans or name-endings was Mitra. 
But into the Nagar Brahmans other castes appear to have been incor- 


^ Thid theory leaves uaexplaincd the dislike aad contempt in which the Gixjars are 
held by other tribes. Even when, as in A.ttock, good cultivators and w^-to-do, they seem 
to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the appointment of a Gu 3 ar "to any 
place of authority over any other tribe is always the signal for disturbance ; Attock 

Q-azetteer^ 1907, p. 91. , i. » m -l 

a To the references given by Professor Bhandarkar may be added ^averty s Tahaqat 
i-Ndsiri, pp. 110, 200, etc. " Nagaur of Siwalikh’ was spoken of m early Mimmmadan 
times The tract from the Sutlej to the Ganges extending as f^ aonth as Hdnsi w^ 
called the Siwalikh, and some native writers include the whole of the ^pine Punnab below 
the higher ranges from the Ganges to Kashmir under the name of ^ Koh-i* Siwalikh, 
p. 468 ^ As to the Ahichhatra, which Jaina works also mention as the capital ox 
Jangala, placed in the MaMlharaia near Madreya, it appears to be the modern Arara 
in Ludhiana, identified with Ahiohatta by the late Sir Atar Sii^h of a 
Hatur was also called Aiohata Nagri, as well as A-rliatpur. Cuamnglifm identified Bliadanr 
with Arhatpar Ludhitoa GateUeer, 1904, pp. 14 and 227. 
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porated^ and among others the Vaisya name-suffix Datta is found as a 
sJiarman of the Nagar Brahman, just as it is among the Muhial Brah- 
mans.^ On the other hand, the Nagra Jats probably derive their name 
from Nagar, a place described as not far from Ahichehhatra, which was 
either the Ahiehhatra now represented by Arura (or possibly by Hatur) 
or a place in the Siwalik hills. ^ 

The aborigines of the Punjab. 


It has long* been the practice to speak of aboriginal tribes in the 
Punjab, but it is very difficult to say precisely what tribes or elements 
in its population are aboriginal. Both these Provinces are on the 
whole poor in early historical remains, and both are singularly destitute 
of relics of pre-history. In the Thai or steppe of Mianwali local 
tradition attributes the first possession of the country to a half mythi- 
cal race of gigantic men, called Belemas, whose mighty bones and 
great earthen vessels are even now said to be discovered beneath the 
sand hills. But the Belemas can hardly be other than the ^’ahl^ms, 
a tribe still extant as a Rajput sept. It was established on the Indus 
previous to the Seers ( Siars) and Mackenzie mentions it as extinct, 
but not apparently as a very ancient race : Leia and Bhakkar Seti. Jxep, 
1865 , § 

Thorburn records that the Marwat plain was sparsely inhabited 
by a race which has left us nothing but its name, Pofchi, and this race 
appears to have been found in Marwat so late as three or four centuries 
ago when the Niazis overran it from Tank.^ 


Raver ty ‘also notes that the Budli or Budni, who consisted of 
several tribes and held a large tract of country extending from 
Nangrahar to the Indus, were displaced by the Afghans when they 
first entered Bangash, the modern Kurram,'^' He deprecates any 
hasty conjecture that they were Buddhists, as the Akhund Darveza 
says they were Kafirs, that is, non-Mussalmans, but he does not say 
they were Buddhists. Raverty adds that the Budlis were expelled 
from Nangrahar by Sultan Bahram, ruler of Pich and Lamghan. 


1 VoL II, p. 121, 

2 Professor Bhandarlcar postulates at least throe Ahichchhatras, one in the United 
Provinces, about 22 miles north of Badiiun, a second not located and a third in the Him .lavas 
m the Jangala country near Madreya, 'which was situated between the Chenab and Sutlei. 
If the Madreya is to be identified with tho Madra Des the Jangala would certainly appear 
to be the modern Jai> gal tract of the Alalwa country, south of the present Sutlei valley, 
and Arura lies in this tract. Probably there were two Ahichchhatras in the Punjab, to 
wit, Arara, Md one in the Himalaya, possibly in Kangra, in which District Chhatt is still 
the name of a village. But a Chhatt is also found near Banur in , Patiala territory. And 
the place-name may he connected with the institution of cTihai ‘and mahdn, among the 


^ Ranm or our Afghan :E'ronHer, Pothi suggests a connection with Potho- 

tlie Jhelum river and the Indus. ‘ But strictly 
speatog, the limits of Pothwar are confined to the fonr ancient vatganas of the Ain-i- 

HSwalpindi, Akhardbad Tarkhpari. Dangali and 
Pharwflaor Pharhala. — ff. Delmerieh in P. S’. Q. I., § 617. ^ 

Sotes on AfgAdnisidn, pp, 380 - 81 . 
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Tlienoe they fled eastwards, according to tlie x\kliuiid, and tliere found 
others of their race. Raverty hazards a conjecture that the Awans, 
Kathars and Gakhars were some of the Budli or Budni tribes who 
crossed the Indus into the Sindh-S%ar Doab. 

In the Peshawar valley we find the KniuNDS, but it is doubtful 
whether they can be regarded as even very early settlers in that tract, 
though it is tempting to connect their name with the Gandliara. 

In the Central Punjab Murray^ describes the Kathis as a pastoral 
tribe, and as Jun, their other name denotes, they live an erratic life/'’ 
But Sir Alexander Cunningham correctly describes the J uns as distinct 
from the Kathis, though he says that both tribes are tall, comely and 
long-lived races, who feed vast herds of camels and black cattle which 
provide them with their loved libations of milk. Cunningham however 
appears to be speaking of the Jan, ^ a wild and lawless tribe ^ of the 
southern Bari Doab, which has apparently disappeared as completely as 
the Jun, though Capt. J. D. Cunningham, writing in ^18 i9, speaks of 
the Jans as being, like the Bhattis, Sials, Karrals, Kathis and other 
Tribes, both pastoral and predatory: see his Ristorj of the Hkhsy p. 7. 

In the northern Punjab tradition assigns the whole of the modern 
Sialkot district to the Yahaks or Yeers, who lived injtms ijanz,) or rude 
mud huts. The Yeers also held the Jech and Sindh-Sagar Doabs, and 
were known as Jhuns and Puchedas in the Rechna Doab, and in the 
Bdri Doab as Bhular, Man and Her, the three original tribes of the 
great Jat " caste’. The Shoon* Dul were also recorded as the most 
powerful tribe in the Punjab in the time of Bikramajit/ It is im- 
possible to say whence these traditions were obtained or what substratum 
of truth there may be in them. The Jhuns, Juns or Jans thus appear to 
have left a widespread tradition, yet they are unknown to history, unless 
we may conjecture that they preserve the name of Yona or Yavanas, 
the territory of the Grasco-Bactrian King Milinda whose capital was 
Sdgala. ^ 


The aborigines of Lahul were the Mon or Mon-pas, and Cunning- 
ham thought that the ancient sub-Himalayan people were the Mon or 
as they are called in Tibetan, Molan. 


Tribal areas and tribal nam*es. 

The Punjab is studded with tracts of very varying size, whi<^ 
devive their names from the tribes which now, or 

held sway therein. .Along its northern border lie ’ 

Kahutdni and Bdla Q-heb tracts m Rawalpindi. The Bala trheb o 

1 msiory of the Punjab, p. 38. , ,ofte „ <IR Q 

3 Prinsep’s Sifilkot Settlement Report, 1865, p. 8a-». 

®Cunmiigham’a.4»(r«en# is83-84 but the 

‘Prom the Khattar tribe, acoording to 

n.T«a appears to be obsolete as applied to the tract held by this tribe. 
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Gatep, literally Upper Gheb, derives its name from tbe Gbebas. It is 
held by Gbebas calling themselves Rewals of Mughal descent. ^ The 
Ghebas also gave their name to Pindi Gheb, a township now held 
by the Jodhras. According to Raverty, Chakkaw^il, now Chakwdl, 
was one of the principal places in “ the Dhani Gahep — Dhani being 
the name of the tract, and Gahep a great Jat tribe. ■ But the Gahep 
cannot be other than the Gheba and they do not now hold the Dhani, 
' west Chakwil ’ tahsil. The name Dhani appears to give their name to 
the Dhanial Rajputs and to be so called from dhan, ‘ wealth,^ owing to 
its fertility.® The Kahuts have given their name to the Kahutani tract in 
Chakwal tahsil and the Eahuta hills and town preserve memories of their 
former seats. The Bugiiil tract, described by Cunningham as lying 
on the bank of the Jhelum under Bdlndth, is also called Baisgrdm or 
the 22 villages. Cunningham says it derives its name from the 
Bugidl branch of the Janjuas, but as there is also a Gakkhar sept of 
that name he suggests that the Bugial septs in both those tribes 
derive their name from the locality — a not improbable conjecture. ^ The 
Awans hold the Awankari in the Salt Range and a smaller tract in the 
Jrdlundur District bears the same name. 


In the District of Gujri.t, a name which itself denotes the territory 
of the Gujars,^ lie the Herat and Jatatar. The latter clearly means the 
Jat realm, but the derivation of Her^t is obscure. It is popularly 
derived from Herdt in Afghanistan, but this derivation is hardly tenable. 
Cunningham® derived Hairdt, which he says is the original name 
of the city of Gujrdt, as Hairdt-des was of the district, from the 
Aratta. But tempting as the derivation is, it is difficult to accept 
it. The Aratta appear to be identical with the Sanskrit Ardshtraka, 
* the king-less, which name is well preserved in Justin-’s Arest©,* 
Arrian^s Adraist©, and the Andrest© of Diodorus. But Aratta was 
also ^uivalent to Madra, J^rttikka, and the "thieving BAhika^’ of the 
^.cihoibhoiTO/to,} as the Rath©i of Sangala ( ? Sialkot) are stigmatized 
in_ that poem^. The term king-less might well have been ap- 
plied to the democratic Punjab tribes of that period, but it is 
doubtful if the Her Jdt tribe derives its name from Aratte. The 


1 Biwalpindi G-azetteer, 1893-94, p. 57. ' Eewal is apparently a mistake, R4wal can 
jja/raiy be meant. 

^ » The steiement that the Dhani41 give their name to the Dhani, on ti 285 of Vol TT 

m made on Ihheteon s authority : Census Bep. 1881, J 453. The Dhani is verv vario'uslv 
defined. One writer says it is the same as Pothowar : P, IT, Q I & 380 * The 
Dhani was a lake which was only drained under B4bar^s orders. It wa^s^ hel<?hy gSS 
graziers from whom the Kahuts collected reyeuue to remit to Delhi ; Jhelum 
1^4, p. lOS^ It was called Balu ki Dhan from Bal, ancestor of the Kassars or Maluki 

Skt® ' appeam to m?n 

® A. S. R. II, p. 27, Bor the Bugial mandis, see p. 267 of Vol. II itrfra, 

^Ancient G-eograph^^ of India, p. 179. 

6 According to Grierson this is a doubtful explanation 
no te 27, in Ant, 1915. ^ 

^ Cunningham, op, eit, p, 215. 


!rhe JPahari I/anguage, p. 
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modern Jatdtar does not quite correspond to the ancient conntrY of the 
Jarfcikas whose capital Sdkala lay on the Apaga (now the Aik) to the 
west of the Kdvij if we are to understand that the Jartikas did not 
extend to the west of the Chenab. But the Madra country or Madra- 
des is said by some to extend as far west as the Jhelum, though others 
say it only extends to the Chenab, so that the modern Jatatar may 
well represent a Jdrtika tract of the Madr-des, if we may assume that the 
term Jartika was strictly only applicable to the western tribes of the Madr- 
des‘: Cunningham also records that in the Chaj or Chinhat-Dodb we fini^ 
a Banja Des, so called from the Ranjhatribejanda Tdrar fappa, while in 
the Rachaa Doab we have a CMma Des, to the south and west of Sial- 
kot. The two latter names are derived from the Jat tribes which pre- 
dominate in those tracts, but all three appear to be obsolescent if not 
obsolete.^ 

Further east, in Sidlkot, lies the Bajwat® or territory of the Bdju 
Rijputs, whom it is tempting to identify with the BaMkas of Sikala or 
Sagala. In GmdSspur the Ridr J4ts give their name to the Riarki tract. 

In Jullundur the Manj ki Dardhak or Ddrdhak, which appears as 
a maJial in the Ain-i-ATchari, included the modern tahsil of Rahon 
with parte of Phillaur and Phagwdra. The Manj or Manjki tract, 
on the other hand, includes the western part of the Phillaur tahsil 
and a large part of Nakodar. The modern Grand Trunk Road separates 
the Manj tract from the Dardhak It is, however, doubtful whether 
either tract derives its name from the Manj tribe. Quite possibly 
the Manj or Manjki is named from the tribe which held it, but it is 
not impossible that the tribe takes its name from the soil or the situ- 
ation of the tract. 

In Hoshiarpur the Khokhars hold the Khokharain, a tract on 
the Kapdrthala border. And the Jaswdn Dun^ is named from, or 
more probably gives its name to, the J aswal Rajputs. 

The Gaddis of Chamba and K&ngra occupy the Gadderan, a tract 
which lies across the Dhaola Dhar. 

It is very doubtful if the name Kulu can be derived from the Koli 
tribe, but in the Simla Hills the Thdkurs gave their name to the 
Thakurains, 

In the Simla Hills the Mangal Kanets give their name to the 
Mangal tract, while the petty fief of Rawahin or Rawain is probably so 
named from the Rao or R^hu Kanets. In Hissar the Punw^r R&jputs 
held a Punw^rwati. 

^ lhid,y p. 185. 

^ A. S. R. p. 56 He also mentions Miani Grondal but that is only a village. 

® Prlnsep (Sialkot Settlement Beport, 1865, p. 39) gives the form Ba5waat. 
This would appear to be the older form of the wordi of. Pathanti and Nadaunti. The 
former appears to be the country round Pathankot, the latter the tract round the to#m of 
Nadauu. Ciinniugham, however, calls the country round Pathankot Pathawat, a name now 
apparently obsolete: op, cit,, p. 144. 

4 It is possible that the ancient form of the name was Jaswant : cf, Bajwant and 
Nadaunti. 

In Kulu the fhdkurain was the period qf the Thak^rs^ rnl^. 
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In the extreme south-east of the Province lies part of the Mewat, 
so called after the Meos, but in its turn it gives its name to the Me- 
wdtis, or people of the Mewat. The Mewat further comprises the 
Dhangalwati, Naiwara and Pahatwara, three tracts named after the pals 
of the Meos which hold them. The country round PalwaU 
is also called the Jatiyatj and the Ahir country round Rewari, the 
Ahirwati. But the latter term is apparently only used by the Ahirs 
themselves, as the Meos call the country west of Rewari the Rath 
or Bighauta. The Rath is also said to be distinct from Bighauta 
and to be one of the four tracts held by the Alanot Chauhans. It was 
the largest of those tracts, lying for the most part in Alwar, but 
including the town of Ndrnaul, which was also named Narrashtra.® 
Narrashtra must, however^ be the name of a tract, not a city, and it 
is suggested that Rath is derived from Narrdshtra. The Rath is 
said to have lain to the south of Bighauta, which tract followed the 
course of the Kas^oti river stretching southwards along the west of 
the modern tahsil of Rewari in Gurgaon. The Dhandoti tract lay 
between Bighauta and Hariana. It was a sandy stretch of country 
running from east to west across the centre of the Jhajjar tahsiL — P, 
N. a L, §§ 133, 370, 618. 

The Bhattis give their name to at least two tracts, the Bhattiana 
which comprised the valley of the Ghaggar from Patehdbad in Hissar 
to Bhatner in the Bikaner State, together with part of the dry country 
stretching north-west of the Ghaggar towards the old bank of the 
Sutlej : and also to the Bhattiora, a considerable tract in Jhang lyino* 
between the Sh&h Jiwana villages in the west and the Lali country in 
the east. The Bhattiora is thus in the Chiniot tahsil, north of the 
Chenab. Numerous place-names, such as Bhatner, which Cunningham 
appears to identify with Bhatistala,^ Pindi Bhattian and Bhatiot, 
are called^ after this^ tribe. According to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, the 
Bhattiyat in Chamba is probably also named from the Bhatti caste, but 
it does not appear that any such caste was ever settled in Chamba. 
Bhattiyat appears to be a modern form, and Dr Vogel thinks its 
terniination is a Persian plural. It has lately been introduced into 
official documents, and it is often indicated by the name Bara Bhattian, 
which points to its having once consisted of 12 parganas. Geographi- 
cally nearly the whole of this territory belongs to the Kangra valley, 
and it is noted as the recruiting ground for the Chamba army.^ It is 
suggested that its name is derived from Ihata, a soldier, and that it 
means ^the 12 fiefs held on a military tenure ^ or simply ^the 12 
pafg anas, ^ 


•i. P IS suggested that Palwal may be the XJpaplavya of the MahdlMrata, It was the 
capital o^he king of Matsya who brought mountain chiefs in his train. Pargiter suggests 
that the Mafeyas must have come from the northern part of the Aravalli hills, but it is sug- 
gested that they are the modern Meos. Palwal is now-a-days said to mean ' countersign.^ 

_ I*hulkian States GasefUer, 1904, p. 197. Por the folk-etymologies of Ndrnaul see 
a Tazdani’s paper in J. A. S. B., 1907, p. 581. J ^ 

^The derivation of Bhatlnda from the tribal name Bhatti, put forward in Yol. II, 
must be abandoned. Its ancient name was Tabarbindh or possibly Batrind. But the 
latter name can hardly be derived from Bhatti. SeePhulkian States QazeUeer, 1904, p. 189. 
The J.iiht%gu%t%es of Chamha State, I, pp. 4 and 13. ^ 
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The Gondal Jats give their name to the Gondal Bdr, the length oi 
which is some 30 /cos from north-east to south-west^ with a breadth of 
30 /cos. It is difficult to accept Cunningham^s identification of this 
tract with the Gandaris of Strabo^ which was subject to the younger 
Porus, and it is not correct to speak of the Gundal- or Gundar- Bar 
Dodby as this Bar never gave its name to the tract between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, nor does its upper portion now form the Gujrat 
district. The people of Gandaris, the Gandaridse, are also said to have 
been subjects of Sophytes. Gandaris therefore appears to have stretched 
right across the (]!henab from the Jhelum to the Ptavi, its western 
portion being held by Sophytes, while its eastern part was subject to 
the younger Poms. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the Pathan tribes give their 
names to many tracts, such as Yusufzai, Razzar, Marwat as well as to 
numerous villages. Instances of other tribes giving names to tracts are 
however rare, though in Dera Ismail Khan there is another Jatatar. 

The whole question of these tribal areas is one of considerable 
interest and corresponding difficulty. The system under which a tract 
is named after the tribe which holds it or is dominant in it must be one 
of great antiquity, as indeed we know it to have been in other parts of 
India, Yet in the Punjab the only tribal tract-name of any antiquity 
seems to be Gujrat. In Kashmir the Khashas gave their name to the 
valley of Khasalaya, now Khaishdl, which leads fi'om the Marbal Pass 
down to Kishtwar. But with hardly an exception the ancient 
tribal names of the Punjab have disappeared. Thus Varahamihira writes : 

^ In North-East, Mount Meru, the kingdom of those who have lost 
caste, the nomads (Pashupalas, possibly worshippers of Pashupati, or 
more probably cattle-owners), the Kfras, Kashmiras, Abhisaras, Daradas 
(Dards), Tanganas, Kulutas (people, of Kulu), Sairindhras (who may 
possibly be ^people of Sihrind*’^), Forest men, Brahmapuras (of the 
ancient kingdom whose name survives in Bharmaur in Chamba) , Damaras 
(a Kashmir tribe, but Dammahs are also found on the Indus), Foresters, 
Kiratas, Chinas (doubtless the Shins of Gilgit, but we still find Chhina 
and China Jats in the Punjab plains), Kaunindas, Bhallas (still the name 
of a Khatri section), Patolas (unidentified), Jatasuras (? Jatts, or Jat 
heroes or warriors), Kunatas, Khashas, Ghoshas and Kuchikas \ Here 
we have not only tribal names but also occupational terms and Ghosha 
and Kuchika recall the gos/ifandwdl or sheep-folk and /cue/ns or nomads 
of Dera Ismail Khiin. There are difficulties in nearly every identification 
suggested, as for instance in deriving Kanet from Kunata or Kuninda 
(Kauninda), as Grierson points out, the more so in that the Kulu people 
are already mentioned once as Kulutas and we should have to identify 
the Kunindas with the Kanets of the hills excluding Kulu^ . But it ig 

1 Sir George Grierson writes ; ^ I never saw the equation Sairindhra from Sihrind. It 

looks most enticing.^ , . 

2 Sir George Grierson writes in a private communication : " As regards Kanet having 

derived from Kanishta [ junior or cadet] the deiivation is phonetically possible, hut only 
possible and also improbable, h'rom Kanisbtha, we should ordinarily expect some such 
word as Kanith, with a cerebral t aspirated, whereas Kanet has a dental t nnaspirated. The?e 
are isolated instances of such changes, but they are rare. ^ I have a memory of a ^ass of 
village messengers in Bihir called kanaii (bowman, I think, from kan^ * arrow Perhaps 
Kanet may have a similar origin. That is, however, a matter of history* 
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not necessary to find a racial term in every name. If we insist on doing 
so the number of tribes becomes bewildering. 


To the above several names may be added from various works. Thus 
the MahdbliarLa classes the Madras^ Gandharas^ Vasatis^ Sindhus and 
Sauviras (two tribes dwelling on the Indus) with the despicable Bahikas. 
We have still a Jat tribe called Sindhij and its name can only be derived 
from Sindh or the Indus, but no trace exists of the Madras, Vasatis and 
Sauviras, To this list remain to be added the Prasthalas whose name 
suggests Some connection with pratistlidM and who may have been the 
people settled round Path mkot or akin to the Path an. Then we have 
the Kankas, Paradas (apparently associated With the Daradas), Tukharas, 
all from the north-west^ and Ambashthanas,® who were close to the 
Madras, besides tribes like the Arattas already mentioned. 


Why should these tribes have nearly all disappeared, leaving no 
certain trace even in place-names ? The answer appears to be that they 
were non-Brahmanical in creed and foreigners by race. ^ When shall I 
next sing the songs of the Bahikas in this S%ala town ^ says the poet 
Mahdbhdrata, ^ after having feasted on cow^s flesh and drunk 
strong wine ? When shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the 
company of fair-complexioned, large-sized women, eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels V The Bahikas can 
only be the Bahlika tribe which came from Balkh (Bahlika) and in 
close connexion with them we find the Magadhas, the warrior class of 
Shakadwipa or Persia, spoken of contemptuously. The Bahikas had no 
Veda and were without knowledge. They ate any kind of food from 
filthy vessels, drank the milk of sheep, camels and asses and had many 
bastards. The Arattas in whose region they lived occupied the country 
where the six rivers emerge from the low hills, the sub-montane 
from Rupar to Attock, yet they are described as the offspring of two 
Pishachas who dwelt on the Beas. But the value of such a pedigree is 
well described by Mr. J . Kennedy^. As he says, ^ pxdmitive men 


1 Grierson says the IChashas and Tukharas were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and 
Badakhshan, the Tokharistan of Muhammadan writers : see his valuable introduction to 
the volume of the Linguistic Survey dealing with the Pahari languages published in Ind, 
Ant., 1915, 

2 With the Kaikey as the Amhasthas inhabited tho Rawalpindi country and Gandhara 
in the days of Alexander according to J. Kennedy in J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 512. Possibly 
Amb in the Salt-Range may commemorate their name and locality. A discursive foot-note 
might be written on the name of Ambastha. An Amtatbha-raja appears in a Pali legend 
about the origin of the Shakiya and Koliya family ; ibid., p. 439. He had five wives 
of whom three bore astronomical names. He disinherited his sons by his senior wife and 
they migrated ‘to found a new colony. Does this mean that the Amba-^thas were an 
offshoot of the fire-worshipping Iranians who settling in the Punjab were compelled to 
intermarry so closely that they were reputed to espouse their own sisters ? Then aeain we 
have Ambashta=- Vaidya, ^physician ’ : Golebrooke^s JSssays, II, p. 160. 

3 If the Jiirtikas, a clan of the Bahikas, be the modern Jdts, the latter term mav bo 

after all Iranian and the nucleus of the Jat 'caste" Iranian by blood, a far less difficult 
hypothesis than the Indo-Scythian theory. Grierson says Bahika*** outsider" (ov cU n 4') 
but IS this anywhere steted? It would he q.uite natural for Brahmaaioal writeira to style 
Babhkas punuingly Bahikas. ’ 

4 J. B. A. S„ iai5, pp. 511-3. 
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rarely, perhaps never, conceive o£ a great country, the Punjab for in- 
stance, as a whole ; they name a tract after the people who inhabit it or 
they give it a descriptive title \ And some of its tribes may in turn 
derive their names from those descriptive titles. ^ It is only in a more 
advanced stage that they arrive at the conception of a country inhabited 
by various peoples, as a unity, and give it a common name, and when 
they do they invent for it and its inhabitants a common ancestor. This is 
the eponymous ancestor. A felt community of interests is only conceiv- 
able as a community of blood The Punjab furnishes an excellent 
illustration of this. Anu is the progenitor of all the Punjab tribes. 
Eighth in descent from him we have : — 


USHINARA. 


r 

Shivi, founder 
of the Shivis. 

I 


Madrakas. 


1 

Yaudheya 

(Joiya). 


XT .J 
Kaikeyas. 


Amhastha 


Pounders of 
two minor 
kingdoms. 


Sauvfras. 


Vjrishadarbhas, 


But the Shivis and Ushmaras are as old as the Anus. All that the 
pedigree indicates is a growing sense of national unity cemented by the 
fiction or revival of racial kinship. 

Local legends in the Punjab itself rarely throw much light on its 
history or ethnology, but on the North-West Frontier legendary 
history though hopelessly inaccurate is sometimes interesting. 

The following writes Mr. U. P, Barton, C. S., is the legendary 
history of Kurram as related at the present day. The aboriginal 
inhabitants were decs or demons who lived under the domination of 
their king, known as the Sufed Deo, or white devil. This mythical 
kingdom was finally broken up by two equally mythical personages 
styled Shudani and Budani who are said to have been brothers. They 
came with a great army from the north and after fierce fighting 
overthrew the armies of the demons. The legend gives full details of 
the last great battle in which the deos finally succumbed, but it is hardly 
worth while to repeat them. I may mention that a Dum resident in 
Zeran claims to be a descendant of the victorious brothers. Having 
completed the conquest of Kurram the invaders settled in the valley, 
where their descendants held sway for many centuries, nntil displaced 
by fresb immigrations from the north. There may be a gi*ain of truth 
in the legend implying, as seems to be the case, the extinction of the 
aborigines by an invading horde of Aryas. 

I have not been able to trace any other legend of local origin. 
It is true that the people delight in legendary lore, but the stories most 
recounted are almost invariably the common property of the Afghans 
generally. Doubtless the ^Dtims'' are largely responsible for the 
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wide range o£ these tales of the people. I give the following of those 
most frequently heard : — 

Once upon a time there was a king of the fairies named Nimbulla, 
He had a friend named Timbulla. The two friends often made visits 
to far off countries together. On one occasion they were travelling 
through the Swat valley, when they met a girl named Begam Jan. 
^he was very beautiful and Nimbulla fell in love with her. This 
Begam Jan was the daughter of a Khiin of the Swat valley. Nimbulla 
took invisible possession of his inamorata to the great consternation of 
the Khan, her father, and his court. Every effort was made by the 
midlas or priests from far and hear to exorcise the spirit but in vain. 
At length a famous muUa, Bahadur by name, appeared on the scene* 
and promised to expel the fairy^s soul from the girl, on condition that 
the girl herself should be the reward of his efforts. The Khan 
promised his daughter to the priest who after great exercise of prayer 
succeeded in exorcising the spirit which together with that "^of 
Nimbullah he confined in an earthen pot. Both fairies were then 
burnt, despite the entreaties of the- seven sisters of the captives. The 
mulla was then united with the rescued fair one. But he had incurred 
the enmity of the fairy tribe by his treatment of the two friends, and 
in an unwary moment was seized by the deoB and ignominiously 
hanged. This is a very favourite legend and the Bums frequently 
smg metrical versions of it at weddings and other occasions of re- 
joicing. 


Yet another legend of Yusufzai origin is often recited by the 
Kurram Bums. It enshrines the lives of Musa Kh^n and Gulmakai 
their quarrels and final reconciliation. It is very well-known I believe 
on the Peshawar side, and has probably been already recorded. 

The legend of Fafch Khan and BIbl Rahia is of Kandahari origin 
Plere a male friend named Karami shares the affections of the husband 
an irregularity which leads to the estrangement of Bibi Rabia from her 
spouse. Meanwhile the Kandaharis attack general Shams-u-Din one of 
the Mughal emperor Akbar’s leading soldiers, on his way to India vid 
Ghuzni. The Kandaharis are defeatel and Fath Khin mortally 
injured. On his death-bed he is reconciled with his wife who remains 
faithful to his meniory after his death, refusing to remarry. This also 
IS a very common legend among the Afghans/^ - 

Colonel H. P, P. Leigh writes as follows ; — ' Close to Kirman is a 
fliaped stone, which is the subject of a curious 

Hamza, son of Mir Hamza, nephew of the Imdm AH 
is said to have given battle to the armies of L^gahiir and So<rhJ 
KaHis, m the time gone by. They were defeated and Hamza is s^d to 
have erected this stone to commemorate his victory. It Is a time worn 
bloek of -anite, .ilh a thia vaia at qaarta raaaiag throa-h T S 
is looked upon as the mark of Hamza’s sword. It is stated thst 
colossal bones are found occasionally in the vicinity, and ruaioS 
enough, not many yards from the spot is a Hue ofVri ZZoZ 
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graves, each six paces in length ; the head ani heel stones are blocks of 
granite, deeply su.uk in the earth, and the intermediate spaces filled 
in with earth and smaller stones. Tuey have an ancient look, and are 
confidently pointed out as the graves o£ Kafirs. Close by is another 
block of granite, with a perfect bowl hollowed in it, apparently by 
water action. This is said to be Hamzats kaehkol or faqir^a dish. 
On the edge of the cliff some way up the torrent, which dashes down 
from the Para Chakoiauni hills, are the rains of a village, which is 
still known as Langahur, and which are put down as having been a 
Kafir^s habitation. Coins have been found there, of which however 
none are forthcoming, bnt from the description of the figure with 
Persian cap and flowing skirts, would be probably those of Kadphises, 
king of Kabul in about 100 A. D 

On the west frontier of Upper Bangash is the of Matah-i- 
Zakhmi, or Matah the wounded, so called from a legend that the 
Khalifa, Ali, killed an infidel, Matah, with his sword Zu^l-akar at this 
spot.^ 

Thus an investigation of the traditional aborigines of the Punjab 
yields results nearly as negative and barren as those given by a study 
of the historical data. Prom a very early period it was usual to define 
status in terms of race. The lower functional groups thus became 
defined by names denoting impure descent, or by names which oorrnot- 
ed unnatural uuions. Thus the lowest outcast wlio performed worse 
than menial functions was defined as the son of a Brahman woman by 
a Sudra, and called a Chandal.^ Conversely any man who rose in the 
social scale became a Jat or yeoman, a Rajput or Sahu, i.e, ^ gentle % 
and so on. If a Rajput family lost its status it became Jat or Kanet, 
and so on. But it does not follow that it did not adopt a racial or tribal 
name. Thus, while we may be certain that Rajput was never a racial 
name and that it is absurd to speak of a ^ Rajput race ^ we cannot be at 
all sure that there never was a Jat race or tribe. All that we can say is 
that when the Dahisidn was written more than two centuries ago its 
author was aware that the term Jat meant a villager* a rustic par excel'- 
lence as opposed to one engaged in trade or handicraft, and it was only 
when the Jatts of Lahore and the Jatsof the Jumna acquired power that 
the term became restricted and was but still only occasionally employed 
to mean simply one of that particular I'ace.® 

But however uncertain may be any of the current identifications of 
modern^Punjab tribes with those mentioned in history we may accept 
without misgivings the theory first propounded by Hoernle and support- 
ed by the weighty authority of Sir George Grierson. According to 
this theory there were two series of invasions of India by the so-called 
Aryans, a name which was probably itself not racial in its origin. The 
first series of their invasions took place at a time when the regions 
stretching from the heart of Persia to the western marches of India 
were still fairly well watered and fertile. Some early ^ Aryan ^ tribes-— 

^ This seems a di&reat place to the one mentioned in. Colonel Ijeigh^s note. 

s Vol. II, p. 161. 

•Capt. J. D. Canningham, Kist* of the Sikhst p. 5. n. 

I 
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tribes, that is, o£ superior culture — parting from^ their Iraniankinsmen, 
slowly moved on foot and in waggons with their women, flacks and 
herds over those regions, perhaps by ‘the Kabul valley, but also very 
possibly by other passes to its south, entered India on the north-western 
border and established themselves' in the Punjab, where most or the 
jRig^Veda took shape. As they had brought their own women with 
them and generally avoided union with the aboriginal I’aces, at any 
rate among their upper classes, they wei*e able to keep their blood 
comparatively pure ; and hence we find to this day in the Punjab a 
physical type predominating which in many respects resembles that of 
certain European races, and is radically different from the typical charac- 
teristics of the other Indian stocks, although the Punjab has bean for 
thousands of years the gate of Hindustan, and wave after wave of 
invasion has swept through it to break on the plains beyond. 

After these Aryas had passed on into the Punjab, the same thing 
happened on the north-western marches as has taken place in Turkestan. 
The rivers and streams slowly dried up, and the desert laid a dead hand 
upon the once fertile lands. The road was now closed for ever closed to 
slow migrations of families ; it conld be traversed only by^ swiftly 
moving troops. Henceforth the successive waves of foreign invasion, 
though for a time they might overwhelm Hindustan, could not leave 
any deep and lasting change in the racial characteristics of the Indian 
peoples ; for the desert forbade the invaders to bring with them enough 
women to make a colony of their own race.^ 

To the type of this second series of migrations belong all the in- 
vasions which have poured over the Punjab in more recent times. The 
Afghan has made remarkably little impression upon its population east 
of the Indus. Scattered Path4n families, hardly forming septs, exist all 
over the Punjab in places where Pathan garrisons were located by the 
later Mughals or where Pathan soldiers of fortune obtained grants on feudal 
tenures from the Muhammadan emperors. Moreover the Pathan tribes, as 
we know them, are by no means ancient and their earliest settlements in 
the Peshawar valley and other tracts now pre-eminently Pathan do not 
go back much farther than the I4}th century. Ehe Mughals have left 
remarkably slight traces on the population compared with the mass and 
power of their invasions, and no one who reads the histories of their 
inroads can fail to be struck with their ephemeral devastating character. 
Pew Mughal villages exist, because they never founded colonies. Traces 
of their domination are perhaps strongest in Hazara, but in the Punjab 
itself they hs^ve never amalgamated with the rest of the Muhammadan 
population though the Chughattai.^^^5, or sections, found in certain artizan 
castes may owe their origin to guilds of Mughal artificers incorporated in 
those castes To go a little f m ther back the G-akkhars are probably a 
tribe of Turki origin vvhose founders wn^e given fiefs in the Rawalpindi 
hills by Timur'^s earlier descendants. They ai’e certainly distinct from 
the Khokhars who if not demonstrably indigenous w«re probably allies 
otthe earlier Muhammadan invaders, like the A wans. W^orking back- 
wards in this way it is not diflGLcult to form some idea of the way in which 
^me modern Punjab population has been formed. The Pathan or Iranian 

Taken ^xnoit eMaUmlixom Dr, Lionel Barretfc^e Anitquitiss of India, p, 8. 
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element is slight, the Mughal or Turki still slighter, while the Arab 
element is practically negligible. Behind the Arab and the later 
Muhammadan invasions which began under Mahmud of Ghazni we have 
dim traditions of Persian oveiiordship, but we cannot assign an Iranian 
origin to any one tribe with certainty. A gap of centuries separates the 
Getse and Yuechi from the earliest allusion oO the Jats by the Muham- 
madan historians of India 

We may think with Lassen that the Jats are the Jartikas of the 
MaJidbhdrata and it is doubtless quite possible that the term Jartika 
meant originally yeoman or laud-holder as opposed to a trader or artizan, 
or was the name of a tribe which had reached the agricnltural stage, and 
that it was then adopted by a mass of tribes which owned land or tilled 
it and had come to look down upon the more backward pastoral tribes. 
The modern Khatri is undoubtedly the ancient Kshatrya, though he 
had taken, like the Lombard, to trade so thoroughly that Cunningham 
speaks of him as the Katri or grain-seller as if his name were derived 
from hatra or market 


AjpjpexidioG to Part III- A note on the peoj^le of Childs hy Col. Ommaney. 

The inhahita.nts of Childs are known generally as Bhultai, so called 
from Bhulta, a son of Karrar, ah Arab, who came from KashiraL 
(Kashmir* where an ancesior of his first settled. The descendants of 
Karrar are called by the inhabitants themselves Shin : the Panins 
called them Rana, Four classes now reside in Chilas : 

Shin = rdna 

Tashkun ? 

Kamfn. 

Ddm. 

The Shfn do not give their female relations in marriage to the 
inferior classes, though they can take women from them ‘ the same 
principle is observed by the inferior classes towards one another. 

The Shfn are divided into 4 classes,* as it were, who divided the 
country into 4 equal shares and apparently each cla^s gave a portion 
to the Yashkun class who perhaps helped the Shin class to conquer the 
country. The Yashkuns appear to have more rights in land than the 
other two classes who only hold small plots by purchase on condition of 
service, but a Yashkun cannot sell or mortgage his land without tl|e 

1 A, S. B. II, p. 3. 

- Kotannai. 

^ Bfchwai. 

Baitaramai. 

Sbaitingai* 
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consent of the Shin proprietary body nor even lea^e it v ithotit per- 
mission. 

The’ residents of Chilas are also called Dards, but can give no 
reason for it. The Chilasi tribe in Darrial (or-el) north of the Indus 
shave the head leaving a lock of hair on top but they do not shave the 
upper lip. 
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Section 1, — The Religion of the Bon in Tibet. 


It is difficult to say what the primitive religion. o£ the Punjab 
or North-West corner of India must have been, but easy to conjecture 
its general outlines. It was doubtless a form of Nature-worship, 
combined with magic, whose object was to attain power over the 
material universe generally and in particular to get children, ensure 
good harvests, and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity from 
their onslaughts. A type of this primitive religion may have long 
survived the Vedic period in the Bon-chos or religion of the Bon-pos. 
The Bon-chos was also called Lha-chos, or * spirit cult and in the 
gLing-chos of LadAkh we have probably the earliest type of it.’^ 

Unfortunately it is almost impossible to say what was the principle 
of this Bon® cult as its literature is relatively modern ^d an imitation 
of that of the Buddhists and the only ancient authorities on it which 
we possess are open to grave suspicion as being Buddhist works 
treating of the struggles which that religion had to sustain against 
that of the Bon, But it is generally agreed that it must have been 
a kind of rude shtimcm-xsta., that is to say an animistic and at the 
same time fetishistic adoration of natural forces and of good 
and evil spirits, generally ill-disposed or rather perhaps benevolent 
or the reverse according as -hey were satisfied or discontented with 
the cult vouchsafed to them by means of prayers and incantations, 
sacrifices of victims and sacred dances — a form of religion close enough 
to the popular T^ioism of the Chinese which indeed the Bon-pos them- 
selves claim to have founded. 


According to the Bon-pos’ tradition their religion^ has gone 
through, three phases called the Jola-Bon, Kyar-Bon and G-yui'-Bon, the 
last synchronising with the king Thisrong Detsan and his grandson 
Xiangdarma and having for its principal characteristic a number of ideas 
dtiid praotic6s adopted from Buddliisin. as well somo elomonts^boriowod 
from Xndiau ptilosoptiy, and tlio Tantric doctrine of tlio Sakti* 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the red meadow (the 
earth), of the son, of heaven, King Kosar and his mother Gog-hzang 
lha-mo-® But at least as primitive were the pho^lha and mo-lha or 
deities of ^ the male and female principle-^ Sun-worship must have been 
important as the cult was also called gYung-drung-bon ^ or the swdsttia^ 
'bon} 


But the Bon-pos also recognise the existence of a supreme being 
EtSntu-bzang'po corresponding to Brahma^ the universal soul of the 
Brahmans, a d to t' e Adi-Buddha of the Buddists, the creator ac- 
cording to some, hut only the spectatoi* according to others, of a 

1 A. H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcntta, 1914, p, 21- _ 

2 Pronounced Pon according to Sarat Chandra Has {Journ^ot the Buddhist Texts 
Society of India, 1893, Appendix, cited by Millou^, Bod-Houl ou Tibet, Annales du Mus^ 
Guimet, Paris, 1908, p. 15S), or Peun with the French eu, 

3 Francke, op, cit, pp. 2 and 65. 

« 16 7 P 9^- some further details see Francke, A JSistor^ of WfioUn pp. 
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spontaneous creation issuing from the eternal void. When the func- 
tions of a creator are attributed to him he is assigned a spouse 
or yum., literally ^mother,-’ representing his active energy with 
which he engenders gods, men and all beings. Beneath him come 
Kyung, the chief spirit of chaos, under the form of a blue eagle, 
18 great gods and goddesses, 70,0o0 secondary gods, innumerable 
genii and a score of principal saints all eager to fight for mankind 
against the demons. ^ 

But the most important personage of the Bon pantheon, more 
worshipped perhaps than Kuntu-bangpo, himself, is the prophet Senrab- 
Mibo, held to be an incarnation of the Buddha and believed to have 
been himself reincarnated in China in the philosopher Lao-Tseu 
the patron of Taoism. To him is attributed the mystic prayer, Om ! 
ma-trihmou-ye^-Ba lah-du which in the Bon takes the place of the 
Buddhist invocation Om ! mani padme-hiim and whose 'eight syllables 
represent KtSutd-bzangpo, his Sakti, the gods, genii, men, animals 
demons and hell, as well as the sacred dance called that of the white 
demon, the different kinds of rosaries corresponding to the different 
degrees of meditation, the offerings of alcoholic liquors made to propiti- 
ate the spirits and in brief almost all the necromantic rites relating to 
funerals, to ^ exorcism and to the means of averting the effects of evil 
omens. During his long religious career he was served by Vugupa, a 
demon with nine heads, whom he had overcome by his exorcisms and 
converted by his eloquence. The practices inculcated by him form 
almost all that we know about the actual worship of the Bon-pos who 
according to the Ldmas, have also borrowed a part of the mystic and 
magic ritual from Lamaistic Buddhism. The Bon in its animism and 
demonolatry is very like the cults of the Mongolian and Siberian 
skamant m which dances (or sacred dramas acted by mimes), ofEerino-g 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, and animal Lcrifices! especially 

\ considerable part. They also immolate birds to 
the spirits of the dead and fowls to demons. 

His religions the Bon priest is above all a sorcerer. 

His principal functions are to propitiate by his prayers and sacriHces 
the gemi who are ready to be benevolent, to put to flight or destrov 
by exorcism those whose malevolence caases devastating storms flood J 
drought, epidemic disease, accidents and even the countless little 

lie reads the sky and draws up 
horoscopes of birth, marriage and death-for one must aSeiSin tb? 
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The Bon priesthood is trained by ascetic exercises, the study of the 
sacred books, magic and sorcery and to submit itself to certain rules of 
monastic discipline, celibacy included, though that does not seem to be 
an absolute obligation. Their morals are said to be lax, and their 
conduct anything but exemplary. _ They live in monasteries, orten 
very large ana wealthy, called hon-ling^ under the direction oi an elect- 
ed superior But it is also said that some of these superiors of certain 
large monasteries are perpetual incarnations of Senrab-Mibo or other 
gods. There are also nunneries of women who are called Bon-mos. 

Bon ethics, eschatology and metaphysics are closely allied to those of 
Buddhism, but less regard is paid to the principle of aMusa or the pre- 
servation of all life. The Laihas indeed accuse the Bon-pos of plagiaris* 
ing from their books and they have certainly borrowed from Buddhism 
the story that a synod or council was held in the land of Mangkar, 
at which sages and religious teachers attended from India, Persia^ and 
China to collaborate with the Tibetan Bon-pos in the editing or com- 
pilation of the 84,000 gomo^ or treatises which form their canon. 

The Bon-pos or some of them at least accept the Indian dogma 
of the metempsychosis, but appear to restrict it to those who blinded 
by ignorance [aviclgd) have failed to grasp the eternal verity of the 
Bon-Ku (emptiness, unreality, vanity, mutability of mundane things 
composed of different elements and therefore perishable), and remain 
subject to the law of karma or consequences of one'^s own deeds, whereas 
the wise freed from earthly bonds and enlightened by the splendour 
of the bon-kd (which has some analogies with the bodJii or knowledge) 
go to be absorbed into the purs essence of the san or spiritual immuta- 
bility, composed of pure light and absolute knowledge which constitutes 
the subtle body of Kuntu Bzang-po. Two parallel and inseparable 
ways lead to this state of abstraction or of the absolute, which is the 
supreme aim of the Bon-pos — viz. dar&Jiana (active, will and perhaps 
action) and or meditation. This latter, j)robably an imitation of 

the iiuddhisb dhydn<ty has three stages, the vJi^cn^gom^ nang-gom and 
lang-gom^ not four as in Buddhism, and is the one really efficacious, 
though it should be accompauied or preceded by dardiana apparently. 
In the tJnin-gom, which is practised by a devotee initiated by a spiritual 
guide, i,e. a Idma^ by counting the beads of a rosary and chanting the 
merits of hon-hu, the mind should nob be absorbed in the particular 
object of meditation. But in the second degree absorption and medita- 
tion are equal, the mind is filled with light and then, entering into 
profound meditation {yoga)j it is completely abstracted and finally is 
void even of meditation itself. The moment of lang^^gom commences 
when all kinds of viclya (consciousness) have been acquired and the real 
object has been seen, when meditation has ended and the mind has ceased 
to think of acquiring the essence of sunyxta. At this moment all 
sins, evil thoughts, &o., are changed into perfect wisdom {f^dna), 
all matter visible and invisible enters into the pure region of sdnyata 
or hon-ku and then transmigratory existences and those emancipat- 
ed, good and evil, attachment and separation, etc*, all become one 
^ Apparently 
• Or tong^gom^ 
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and the same. To attain to the perfect meditation of the lang gom 
the Bon-po has nine roads, vehicles {ydna) or methods called hoit-drang 
open to him of which the first four, the p^v i-seyi^ tliul-seKt 

and srid-seii are called the ^causative vehicles'"; the next four, the 
gen-yen, dhar, tuh-erzcag and ye^-sen ^ the resulting vehicles and the 
ninth contains the essence of the other eig'ht. The p^va^sen com- 
prises 360 questions and 81^,000 proofs or tests. The nang-sen contains 
ioux gyer'-gom 4il taJi-rag or divisions of meditative science. The 
th^l-sen teaches miracle-working’. The srid-sen deals with the 360 forms 
of death and with funeral rites, of the four kinds of disposing of the 
dead and of 81 methods of destroying evil spirits, ^ The gen yen 
sets forth aphorisms relating to bodies, animal life,^ their development 
and maturity. The dhar gives numerous mystical demonstrations. 
In the ye^-sen are described mental demonstrations, and in the 7cy ad- 
par, the ninth, the five classes of upadesa or instruction. '1 he tang- 
erung describes the different kinds of hdm or monuments destined to 
the preservation of relics. The hhyad par alone can achieve that 
which the other eight methods can only effect collectively. Moreover 
the four gyer-hon secure the enjoyment of four lliTcmis (de^rrees of 
perfection) of hononrable action during several ages. ^ The gen-yen and 
tong-srdy)g, after having protected the sattvam (animal nature) for 
three Jcalpas lead it on to emancipation. The dhar and the ye^-sen can 
procure for the sattvam freedom of the existence aftei’ its first birth and 
the hhy ad-par can ensure it even in this life Bon temples {bon-h7 ang) 
exist besides the monasteries and tho-.'gh the Bon has long been in 
conflict with it has survived in strength in eastern Tibet and 

tends more and more to become fused with the doctrines of the adepts 
of the Nyigma-pa sect or red Idmas. ^ 

M. deMillou^, whose account of the Bon faith is bafeedonthat 
of Sarat Chandra Das, ^ speaks of it as ^ assez obscur % but it is strange 
that no one has hitherto compared or contrasted its teachings with 
those of Jainism. A. H. Fraucke^s notices of the Bon-chos, fragmentary 
as they are, show that lie was dealing with its earlier phases as the 
following notes show : — 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature of this primitive 
creed. Oaths at important treaties were made binding' by human as 
well as animal sacrifices, new houses were consecrated by immuring 
human beings in their walls, and a person was killed when one was 
first inhabited.^ Dr. Francke mentions a Idma in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while asleep in order 
to render his new house habitable. ^ The old were apparently put 
to death, a custom toned down in modern times to a rule which 

^ ^‘Tkere is an error prev.tlent regarding the dress o£ Lamas, viz. that the dress of 
I/toas of the ‘red^ persuasion is red, aui that of the 'yellow'' persuasion yellow. The 
dress of both is red, with the exception of the one spaciil order of the G-eldanpa who, to 
my knowledge, only exist in Zangskar, whose dress is also yellow. But Lamas of the * red' 
persuasion also wear red caps and red scarves rou id their waist, whilst in the case of the 
'yellow' Ldmas these and these onZg are ♦yellow':" K. Marx, quoted m Sist. of 
Western Tibet, pp. 23-4. 

» In J. A, S. B., 1881, p. 203 /. 

^ Brancke, op* o£t,, p. 21. 

4 Ih., p. 22, 
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relegates a father to a small house wheu his son marnes and a grand- 
father to a still smaller one. 

The ibex was worshipped for fertility and figures of it often carved 
on rocks. Now a-days 'flour ibex ^ ai*e offered by neighbours to the 
parents of a new-born child Kesar^aBruguma and other pre- 
Buddhistic divinities are still invoked to grant children,® but it does not 
follow that this was their real or principal function in the Bon-chos. 
The swastika was already a symbol of the sun and the voni of the 
female principle,® The dead were buried, burnt, exposed to the air or 
cast into the waters as might seem appropriate. Thus people who had 
died of dropsy were cast into a stream.^ Even so in recent times 
the people of Kanaur® used to practise immersion of the dead in 
water {4'uiant), eating {bht.khant') and cremation as well as burial. 
Corpses were also cut into pieces and packed into clay pots.® 

Spirits also played a great r6le for good or ill. That of the Miru 
monastery was carried offl even in Buddhist times to Hemis in a bundle 
of twigs.^ When the country suffered from violent gales the spirits of 
the wind were caught, in a pot, and stored up in a st4pa which had 
already been built over the borne of an evil spirit.® 

1 Ih., pp. 96 and 105. 

* Ib., p. 106. 

s Ib., pp. 106 Mid 107. 

< 16 .. p. as. 

® Pandit Tika Rata Joslii, ’EUhnographtt of the ISasbdht^ ^ate, 3, A. S. 

1911, p. 686. 

8 PrancK0,>p. ott., pp. 65, 72 and 74. 

7 Ibn p. 66. 

s Ib., p. 81. 
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Ibbetscn} 

§ 249 . 


Section 2— Buddhism. 

The study of Buddhism is of more practical importance for the 
Pnniab than its present restriction to a few semi-Tihetan cantons of the 
Himalayas would indicate. The ideas underlying Sikhism find some 
nrototTPes in Buddhism and MacaulifE did rot hesitate to speak of the 
‘ Gautamist predecessors ^ of the Sikh although no proof exists that 

Sikh teaching was directly derived from Buddhistic teachings or tradi- 
tions. Buddhism, however, did not disappear from Northern India 
until the Muhammadan invasions and it is difficult to think that 
its traditions are rapidly forgotten. The interval between its final 
d’sappearance about the 10th or 11 th century and the birth of Nanak 
in 1469 was not great, as time goes when religious traditions are in 
question. In the Himalayas N^ga-worship maintained its footing 
and obsourG though its connection with latter-day Buddhfsni may be the 
i\[4g cults certainly preserve a phase of Buddhism. 


Writing in 1882 Ibbetson expressed a very unfavourable opinion 
of Tibetan Buddhism as the following paragraphs show I 


Rise of Buddhism. It is not my intention to attempt any 
description of tenets of the Buddhist faith. They can be studied 
in the books mentioned in the first paragraph of this chapter, 
Gautama Buddha was brought up in the strictest sect of the Hindus, 
he scrupulously followed their hardest precepts, Le endured^ long-conti- 
nued moriification and penance without finding peace of mind ; and in 
the end his soul revolted against the sore burdens with which the 
Brahmans \\ould oppress him and the artificial paths by which they 
would lead him. He proclaimed that their gods were false ; that the 
Almighty was everywhere and everything ; that each man must endure 
the consequences of his own acts^ of which prayer and sacrifice were 
unavailing to relieve him ; that all evil sprang from the lusts and 
longings of the flesh and of the fleshly mind ; that peace consisted in 
final release from the bonds of incarnation and in absorption into the 
absolute, and that it was to be obtained only by the extinction of desire. 

Buddhism is no religion at all, and certainly no theology ; but rather 
a system of duty, morality, benevolence, without real deity, prayer, or 
priest/^ But unlike Hinduism, it gave its followers a man to revere 
and imitate whose personal character was holy and beautiful ; and for 
the first time in the religious experience of India it called upon its 
hearers to change their lives with their faith, and introduced them to 
the new ideas of proselytism and conversion. The new doctrine was 
the ne plus ultra o£ quietism y and though n ^w infinitely corrupted and 
defiled, at any rate in the northern school, by the admixture of other 
and less pure cults, it still retains many of its original characteristics. 
Above all things it recognises no hereditary priesthood, and, teaching 
that all men are equal, admits no distinctions of caste, at least in the 
countries in which it is now professed ; though how far this could now 
have been said of it had it remained the religion of India, is perhaps a 
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doubtful question^. The story o£ uow it gradaally spread over Notthern 
India, aj^arently obscuring for a time the Brahminism against which 
it was a protest ^ how it attained perhaps its highest pitch under Asoka, 
how it gradually spread into Tibet, China, Burma, and Ceylon, how it 
was followed in its victorious advance beyoni the confines of Indian 
peninsula by the resurgent Brahminism, which finally succeeded in 
expelling it from the country of its birth, or perhaps more really in so 
absorbing it that it can no longer be traced save in its effect on some 
of the esoteric doctrines of the Hindu faith, and how it now flourishes 
as a separate religion only in the foreign realms which it has conquered, 
is matter of history in its broad outlines and of the uncertainty of ignor- 
ance as to its minor details. Buddha preached about 60(3 540 B C.*, 

Asoka lived about three centuries after him, and Buddhism first became 
the state religion^ oi China in the 4th century of our era, while it dis- 
appeared from India some 4 to 5 centuries later. The first Buddhist 
king of Tibet is said to have reigned in the beginning of the 7th 
century, but Ladaxli, the part of Tibet which borders on the Punjab, 
would seem to have been converted by missionaries sent by Asoka 


Buddhism .as it is in the Punjab.-— The Buddhist doctrines 
were early divided into two great schools, the northern which pre- ^ 
vails in Tibet, China, and Japan, and the southern to which 
belong Cejlon, Burma and Siam.^ The latter retains the teach- 
incys of its founder almost unchanged ; but the former soon sub- 
stituted the final beatitude of the Hindus for the ultimate absorption 
of Buddha, and developed an elaborate and extravagant system of 
incarnate saints and demi-gods of different degrees which has obscured 
and almost superseded the original Gautamic legend. The Buddhism 
of Spiti and of the higher parts of Pdngi in Chamba, the only portions 
of the Punjab whose inhabitants return themselves as Buddhists, is the 
Lamaism of Tibet, perhaps the most utterly corrupt form of the religion 
of Gautama. We shall see how largely, so soon as we enter the 
Himalayas, the Hinduism of the plains becomes impregnated with the 
demonology of the mountain tribes. A similar fate befell Buddhism 
in the mountain ranges ot Central Asia. To the mysticism, with which 
the northern school had already clothed the original simple creed, have 

I The attitude assumed towards caste hy Gautama is elaborately discussed by Dr. Wilson 
at pp 278 et sea. of the first volume of his work on Indian Caste* His teaching would 
seem* to be not very widely removed from that of Baba Nanak, to be described presently. 
He recognised existing social distinctions, but held that they were the results of good or 
evil deeds in a previous life, and, unlike the Brahmans, taught that castes shoul d be 

admitted equidly to the pri vile j:es of religion aud were equally capable of obtaining salva- 
tion Dr Wilson thus sums" the early Buddbist practice on the subject : « Though it is 
evident, both from the testimony of the Buddhists themselves and of their enemies the 
Brahmans, that they opposed caste as far as they were able according to the exigencies 
of the times in which they lived, they actually, as a matter of policy, often winked at its 
existence in Indian society. While it was not carried by them into foreign countries, it 
was tolerated, though disparaged by them wherever 
preceded by A.ryan rule.^^ (See al&o Barthes Steli^fions oj p. 


2 Rhys Davids and Barth put this date nearly a century later. 

® Recent research shows that it survived till a much later period. 


4 These two schools are commonly known as the great and the little Vehicle, perUpS 
because the exoteric and esoteric doctrines to which these names awm or^U ally to have 

been applied have respectively become predominanL in the one and the other. 
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been added the magic and devil-worship of the Tdntras and the impure 
cult of the female principle or Sakti, till the existing system is a 
superstition rather than a religion. 

In the northern school Buddha is still reveren^^ed, but only as one 
of many, and not so much as some ; while the objects of worship 
recognised by the most esoteric doctrine include gods and demi-gods, 
though they stand lower in order of honour than the beatified saints. 
But Lamaic Buddhism has gone further than this : — As in India the 
Brahmans have declared all the ancient village Th.ikurs and Devis to 
be only so many different forms of MahSdeo and Pdrbati, so in Tibet 
the lamas have craftily grafted into their system all the ancient gods 
and spirits of the former inhabitants. Hence, though Buddhism is 
the prevailing religion of the country, yet the poor people still make 
their offerings to their old divinities, the gods of the hills, the woods, 
and the dales. The following are some of the classes of deities which 
are worshipped under distinct Tibetan names : — Mountain Gods, Eiver 
Gods, Tree Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and House Gods. The 
mystical system of the Tdntrists has been engrafted on the Buddhism 
of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictures of the prevailing sects are 
filled with representations of the three-eyed destroying Iswara and of 
his blood-drinking spouse,^ while the esoteric docrines include the filthy 
system of Budha Saktis, or female energies of the Pancha Dhydni 
Buddhas, in which the yoni or female symbol plays a prominent part.^^ — 
(General Cunningham) . 


Ibbotson, 

§ 251 . 


The wrath of Kdli is daily deprecated in the religious service of the 
temples, trumpets made of human thigh-bones are used, and offerings 
are made to the Buddhas in which even meat is included, though one 
of the precepts most rigidly insisted on by Gautama was a regard for 
animal life.' The priests ‘^foretell events, determine lucky and unlucky 
times, and pretend to regulate the future destiny of the dying, threaten- 
ing the niggard with hell, and promising heaven, or even eventually the 
glory of a Buddha, to the liberal. Their great hold upon the people is 
thus derived from their gross ignorance, their superstitions, and their 
^ears ; they are fully imbued with a belief in the efiicacy of enchant- 
ments, in the existence of malevolent spirits, and in the superhuman 
sanctity of the Lamas as their only protection against them. The 
L&mas are ttierefoi*e constantly exorcists and magicians, sharing no 
doubt very often the credulity of the people, but frequently assisting 
faith in their superhuman faculties by jugglerv and fraud.^^ — (Wilson's 
Religions of the Hindus.) 

Prayer has been reduced to a mechanical operation, and 
the praying- wheel is a triumph of the Tibetan genius.^ It consists 


. , layara has a snake round his waist, carries a thunderbolt or a sword 

m his right hand, and is trampling human beings beneath his feet. He is represented as 
frantic with anger, his eyes staring, his nostrils dilated, his mouth wide open, and his 
whole body surrounded by flames, flia spouse is of a blood-red colour, aud wears a necklace 
of skulls ; m her right hand is a sceptre surmounted by skulls and the holy thunderbolt, 
while mth her left she carries a cup of blood to her mouth, A. circle of flames 'sur- 
rounoB her body. D. I, 


2 This serv^ is described at length in Chapter XIH of Cunningham’s Laddh ; itb^ars 
no resemblpse to the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Chnroh. 
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of a oyliader taraiag oa au axis aud ooutaiuing sacred texts and 
prayers, or sonebunes gibberish whose ■>aly merit is thab it has a sort of 
rhythm. It is made of all sizes, from the pocket wheel to be turned in 
the hand as one walks along, to the common wheel of the village which 
is turned by water and prays for the community in general. Each re- 
volution is equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained in the cylinder. 
Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at the corners of the houses, and 
answer a similar purpose as they flap in the wind. Every village has 
its mani or stone dyke, sometimes nearly half a mile long, on which are 
flung small pieces of slate inscribed with mystic formulae — “These slabs 
are votive offerings from all classes of people for the attainment of some 
particular object. Does a childless man wish for a son, or a merchant 
about to travel hope for a safe return ; does a husbandman look for a 
good harvest, or a shepherd for the safety of his flocks during the 
severity cf the winter ; each goes to a Lama and purchases a slate, 
which he deposits carefully on the village mam and returns home in full 
confidence that his prayer will be heard/^ 

These manu must always be left on the right hand, and people will 
make considerable detours in order to do so. Small shrines are erected 
in the fields to propitiate the deities and obtain an abundant harvest. 
The dead are sometimes burnt and the ashes preserved, in the case of 
great men, in a cenotaph ; but corpses are often exposed on the hills 
to be eaten by wild beasts, or out into small pieces and thrown to dogs 
and birds according to the custom of Great iHbet, where these benefi- 
oient methods are philosophic illy preferred as most likely to be pleasing 
to the Heavenly Powers/^ la some of the monasteries the abbotts are, 
like the Hindu Sanydsis, buried in a sitting posture and in full canoni- 
cals within the building. The people eat the flesh of dead animals, but 
will not kill for food. 

Caste distinctions are said not to obtain in Spiti ; but the people 
are divided into three classes who do not intermarry, the landowners, the 
artisan menials, and the minstrel beggars ; and the remarks of Mr. 
A. Anderson quoted below seem to show a state of things which can 
scarcely be distinguished from caste in a very lax condition. Caste 
restrictions grow weaker and weaker as we go farther into the hills, as I 
shall show in my chapter on Caste ; and I suspect that there is at least 
as much difference in this respect between Kdngra and Lahul as there 
is between Lahul and Spiti. Mr. A. Anderson wrote thus : — “ In Spiti 
there are three classes : Chdhzang, Lobar or Zoho, and Hensi or Betha, ^ 
but caste is unknown. A Chahzang will eat- from a Loh'ir^s hand. It 
is considered no social crime to eat with the lower classes, but marriage 
is not permitted. A Cnahzang will marry a Chahzang, but having 
regard to relationship ; that is, they will not intermarry within the 
same clan {rus or haddi) . This is the rule also with Lohars and Hensis, 
Should a Chahzang take a Lohar woman into his house he will be con- 
sidered as having done wrong, but other Chahzangs will still eat from 
his hand. The offspring of such a marriage is called Argun^ and an 
Argun will marry with a Lohar. It is said that it is not common for a 
Ch4haang to eat with a Hensi, but should the latter touch the food it is 
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not thereby defiled.’^ It is common among Bots for Tibetans) generally 
to consider all ttie body below the waist as polluted, and if the- skirt or 
foot of a Bot should touch the food or water, it is defiled and thrown 
away. It is enough if the skirts pass over the food. I was told that 
when the Spiti people saw the li&hnl enumerators stepping across the 
water wliich ran to the Spiti encamping ground, they refused to take 
the water and went higher up the stream for it. This idea is found 
among Hindus also, but it is not so strictly acted on.’'’ 

As we have already seen Buddhism found established in Tibet a 
strongly organised religion in the Bon-chos, which as we now know it 
has been systematised and purified by contact with Buddhism itself. It 
must have been a crude animism in its primitive form The Tibetans 
assign a very ancient date to the importation of Buddhism into Tibet 
but the Chinese annals place it under the reign of the emperor Tai-Tsdng^ 
62/7-650 Ac D., though possibly a Buddhist monastery had been erected on 
the sacred Kailisa mountain in 1 37 B. C. If any such monastery was 
founded however it must have been shortlived. Lamaistio tradition in- 
deed declares that about the middle of the 5th century B. C., when 
Tibet was plunged in profound barbarism, an Indian prince named 
Nyahthi-Tsanpo,® a descendant of Sdkyamdni himself according to some 
but according to others an exiled son of Prasenajit king of Kosala, made 
himself recognised as king of Tibet, introduced Buddhism and civilisa- 
tion and founded the royal Tibetan family. But his efforts failed and as 
soon as he was dead Buddhism disappeared completely. Nevertheless 
the Tibetans date the Ngadar or period of primitive Buddhism from his 
reign. 

Under his 87th descendant or successor Lha Thothori Nyantsan® in 
331 A. D. four objects of unknown use fell on the roof of the royal 
palace and the king was warned to preserve them piously as pledo'es of 
the future prosperity of Tibet whose meaning would be revealed In due 
course to one of his successors. This and the tradition of a monastery 
in Kailasa doubtless mean that Buddhism gained a footino- in Tibet 
long before it became the state religion, ” 

However this may be, in the reign of Srongtsan-Grampo — 617 to 
698 — the first authentic ruler of Tibet, Buddhism met with a royal 
patron The king had married two princesses, one Chinese, the other 
a daughter of Ansuyarman of Nepal The latter at any rate was a devout 
.Buddhist and the king was induced to send his chief minister Thumi or 
Thonmi Sambhota to search for Buddhist books and preachers in India 
He returned in 650 A. D. with a certain number of books and an alphabet 
adapted to the translation of Sanskrit texts into Tibetan, About 644 
the king had built at Lhasa the famous temple of Rasa called later 
Lhasei-tso-khang or J ovo-khang to receive the sacred images of Akcho- 
bhya and Sdkyamuni brought from Nepd and China by his queens who 

1 So Sir J. B. Lyall wrote : “ All other classes avoid eatiag food cooked by the Bethaa 
who are with reaaoa treated as a very low and disreputable set of people. So again thev 
would not admit them to the equality conferred by the common use of the same nine’ or hv 
dipping the hand in the same dish.” f r > w oy 

a Ngah-KM-bTsan-po. The name may preserve the suflix-sthamba. 

liba-Xho-thorl ^hTyan-Stsan. 
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are also said to have built the monasteries of Labrang^ and Kamoehe. 
But the earliest monastery in Tibet would appear to have been that of 
Samy6 built a full century later. 

It is clear that if Buddhism was not officially introduced or recog- 
nised in Tibet until the middle of the 7th century A. T). the form 
then adopted as the state religion can hardly have" been the pure un- 
contaminated creed preached by Buddha and his immediate successors. 
This supposition is borne out by what followed. Srongtsan Gampo was 
a warlike ruler, yet^ he was deified as an incarnation of the Dhiin! 
Bodhisattva Chanresi^ or Avalokitesvara, a personification of charity 
and the love of bne-^s neighbour and the patron deity of Tibet, while his 
queens also received divine honours as incarnations of the goddess 
Dolma or T£ra, the Nepalese lady under the name of the Green T^ra® 
and the Chinese^ as the White Tara.® Proof of their divine nature was 
discerned in their barrenness. 

Under Srongtsan Gampo^s four successors Buddhism, at grips with 
the Bon-pos, made no progress and may have been completely driven out 
of Tibet, and it was not until the reign of Thisrong Detsan “ 728-786 — 
that it became definitely the state religion, in spite of the opposition 
of ^ the prime minister and the queen, herself a devout Bon-po, 
Thisrong Detsan in 744 sent a monk into India to retain S4nta Rak- 
shita, superior of the vihdra at Nalanda near Buddha-Gaya, whose ser- 
vices were secured in 747. Raised to the dignity of high priest of 
Tibet Santa Rak-shita had no easy task. The gods, genii and demons 
of the country raised up storms, inundations and sicknesses of all kinds 
against him and he was compelled tf ask for the assistance of his 
brother-in-law the Ach&rya Padma Sambhava, who was accordingly 
brought from India by the king^s orders. Padma Sambbava was a 
native of Udydna,^ a praiigS of Indrabodhi, the blind king of that realm, 
and skilled in magic. All along the road into Tibet he engaged in 
combats and overcame by the power of bis magic charms the numerous 
demons who had sought to stay him and as soon as lie arrived at the 
king^s palace he hastened to convene on the hill Magro the full array 
of the gods, genii and local demons whom he compelled to take oath that 
they would henceforth defend Buddhism, promising them in return a 
share in the cult and in the offerings of the faithful. 

By this judicious compromise Buddhism became the dominant creed 
of Tibet, hut its subjects retained their own religion as a submissive 
faith — a phenomenon often noticed under such circumstances, Padma 
Sambbava thus secured against opposition initiated a few chosen disk 
ciples into the mystic doctrine and magic practices of the Tdntrd» of 
the YogachSra school, while Santa Rak-shita taught the discipline and 
philosophy of the MAdhyamika school. In 749 Padma Sambbava found- 
ed the Sarny 6 monastery some 3(> miles from Lhasa on the model of 

^ Spyan-ras-gzigB, ^The liord that looks down from onh%h^3t fr. 

(looking on) and ianara (lord) I 

a Doljang (,Sgrol-Qang). 

Dolkar (Sgrohdkar). 

4 lyiillon^ Bays Dardlstin, bnt it alfeo included Swil. 
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til© OB© at XJdantapura witli 20 Xudian monks and 7 Tib©tan initiates. 
Padxna Sambhava did not stay lon^ in Tibet* H© is said to have 
returned miraculously to Tndia and to have left concealed in rocks 
many treatises on esoteric and magic learning to be discovered bj sinless 
saints when human intelligence should have ^developed sufficiently to 
understand them — a belief fruitful in sectarianism. Nevertheless the 
Boncbos was not extinct, for the progress in Tibet of the mystic MahA- 
ydna also met with great obstacles in the existence^ of other Buddhist 
sects professing various doctrines. To combat a Chinese monk named 
Mabfiydna, who preached a doctrine of quietism and inaction, Thisrong 
Detsan called in a disciple of Santa Bak-shita named Kamala Sila from 
Magadha who defeated the schismatic in debate. Tinder that king^s son 
and especially under his grandson Ealpachan, who brought the Acharya 
Jina Mitra and many other pandits from India, Buddhism made pro- 
gress and by 899 in which year Balpacban was assassinated by his 
brother Langdarma the translation of the 108 tomes of the Kan-fUr and 
of most of the 2FI0 of the Tan-jiir had been completed. Langdarma, 
however, placed an interdict on Buddhism and tried to eradicate its 
doctrines from his kingdom until he was assassinated hy the lama 
Paldorje in 902. 

Thus ended the era of the Nga-dar or primitive Buddhism and began 
that which Tibetans call the Ch^yi-dar or ^ later Bnddhism, ^ styled 
by Enxopeans Ldmaism. 

LA-KAISM. 

By Lamaism, says d© Millou^, must not b© und©rstood m©r©ly the 
religion of Tibet. In reality, like Hinduism, it embraces both its social 
and religious systems crowned by the absolute theocracy which has 
governed it for upwards of three centuries. While Lamaism professes 
to follow the doctrine of the Mahaydna or idealistic school of northern 
Bnddhism it has exaggerated it to such an extent and introduced into 
it so many modifications in its fundamentals, so many local beliefs and 
practices that it has hardly more of Buddhism than the name. Hence, 
like Hinduism, it can only be studied in its sects and orders. These 
will be described in their historical order. 

The^Kddampa order owes its origin to Atisa who was born in 
Bengal^ in 980 A. D. Educated as a Brahman he was converted to 
Buddhism and initiated into the MahdySna doctrine at Krisnnagiri. 
At the age of 19 he took the vows at TJdantapuri under the famous 
Sila^ Rak-shita with the religious name of Dipankara-Sri-JnAna and was 
ordained ^at 81- Nominated superior of the ^ikrama-Sila monastery 
by the king of Magadha and recognised as hierarch by the Mah&y^nists 
of that ^kin^om, he was invited by Lba-lama in 1088 to undertake 
reforms in Tibet, but only yielded to the instances of Lha-tstin-pa when 
he had^ reached the age of 60. Arriving in Tibet in 1040 he was given 
as ^residence the monastery of Tho-ling and devoted his energies to 
purifying Tibetan Buddhism of the gross and immoral practices imported 
into it by the Bon-po shamanism allied with mysticism of T^ntric 
teaoiimg« Before he died in 1 068 at Ngetlarg 1 e tad gatheicd xcund 
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him a number of disciples who formed a sect called Kadampa^ under 
jVTarpa and Domton or Bromton^ in the monastery at Raseng or Radeng** 
This sect or order has counted 3000 eminent Idma'^ in its ranks since 
its foundation nnd some writers regard I’t as a restoration of the ancient 
teaching of Thumi Sambhota. It affected especially the Findga with 
its views of chastity, imposed respect for and worship of the Buddhas 
and of Sakyamdni in particular, charity and love for all creatures, and 
practised fervent meditation. It professed the exoteric doctrine of the 
Void [mnydtd] and without entirely rejecting mysticism and the Tdntra 
adheres strictly to the teachings of the Kau jidv in regard to them* 
This sect has lost much of its importance since the reforms of Tsong- 
khapa and has to a great extent merged in the Geluk-pa order or sect. 

The Nyigmapa order, incorrectly called Ningmapa in Vol. Ill, page 
171 in/ra, owes its origin to dissent from Atisa^s reforms. The great 
majority of the lamas continued their attachment to the lax doctrines 
of Padma Sambhava and his successors, called themselves* Rnyig*ma^ 
pa or ^ancients / of the old school. Their doctrines were based entirely 
on the Tantras and the treatises and commentaries of Padma Sambhava 
and bis school, and are saturated with the shamanism of the Bon«chos. 
As Padma Sambhava had professed to draw upon books written and 
hidden by Nagarjuna which he had discovered by a miraculous revelation 
from that saint, so the principal Nyigniapa apostles attributed their 
lucubrations to Padma Sambhava, pretending to discover the writings 
hidden by him as already described. These books, styled Ter^ma^ 
contain many extravagances and obscenities, some recommending unbri- 
dled license as the surest way of attaining salvation. 

^ The Nyigmapa neglect as a rule all the restraints of Buddhist 
discipline, especially in regard to celibacy, abstinence from flesh and 
liquor. Many are married and almost all given to drunkenness. Their 
supreme divinity is the m 3 ’'stic Buddha, Kuntu Zangpo, the Sanskrit 
Samantabhadra but in preference to the Buddnas generally adored 
by other sects they affect tutelary demons called Si-Yidam-kyi-lhfi, 
^ benevolent protectors*’ and P'ro-Yidam-kyidhi, ^terrible protectors, 
represented in the Tantric way as each holding their or mkii 

in a close embrace. The former belong to the class of Buddhas, the 
latter to that of the Shiva istic deities. The Si-Yidam of the sect is called 
Vajra-p^urba and the P'^io-Yidam Ddppa-Kagye.^ They have also a 
guardian demon called Gurgon, a monster with two heads, and they 
worship Padma Sambhava under various forms, human, divine and 
demoniac. The eulfe, which is essentially one of propitiation^ which 
they offer to these divinities, consists in magic rites of all kinds, and 
in these flesh, fermented liquors and blood offered in human skulls 
form the j)rincipal ingredients. Their numerous sub-seets, separated 
by insignificant shades of choice between a special Tdntra or Terma 
and another or of a special tutelary deity are scattered all over Tibet 
as are their monasteries, some of which are renowned. Among them 
are those at Samy^, the metropolis of the order, Mord, Ramoch6 and 

^ dam^-pa. 

^ S. brom^ s ton. 

® liit. ^ motbor a tera applied to a goddess or any lady of qtmlity. 
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other lamaist sects. 

Karmakhya, the last three having colleges for the study of astrology, 
exorcism, magic and divination. « t , 

Ail the Nvi°’Daapas however did not approve of the licentious and 
dano-erous doctrines of the Tertons as the discoverers or inventors of 
Sen treatises were called and a certain number of them protesting 
ao-ainst their pretended revelations constituted under the name of the 

Strma school an independent group which while preseiwing the mystic 

andTdntric tradition which had become imbedded in religious morals, 
imposed on itself a strict physical and moral d.scipline the rigorous 
observance of monastic rules as to celibacy, abstinence, obedience and the 
renunciation of the world, the practice of universal ch^’itj and the 
eLrcise of meditation. To this group belong theKarmapa, Bhrikjnmgpai 
ahd Ddffpa® sub-orders. It possesses the important inouasteries of ' 
Mindoling,s Dorjedak,^ Karthok,® Khamtathag and Sich en-tsogch en, 
each the selt of an independent sub-sect. 

The Karqyiit-pa and SaJcya-pa sects or orders .— the revolt of 
conscience which resulted in the formation of the Sarma school ^s, 
as is believed, anterior to the reforms of Atisa and Bromton and in 
consequence independent of them, their preachings and efforts did not 
fail "-o exercise a certain influence on the Nyigmapas and contributed to 
form new or half -reformed groups which have played an important part 
in the religious his^-ory of Tibet. Of these the most important are the 
Kargydt-pa« and Sakya pa.7 

Among Bromton’s disciples was a monk named Marpa who re- 
mained attached to the Nyigmapa doctrines in spite of all because their 
toleration appeared to him particularly suited to the Tibetan tempera- 
ment. He undertook to correct them by mingling the excessive fondness 
of the Nyigmapas for mystical and magical practices with the excessive 
severity of the Kadampas and towards the end of the 11th century he 
fonnde'd an order which lie called the Kargyutpa or ‘ those who follow 
several teachings.’ In this he was powerfully aided by his principal 
disciple and successor, Milarapa. This order or sect professes to follow 
a doctrine revealed by the supreme Buddha Dorje’chang or, in Sanskrit, 
Yajradhara, to the Indian sage Telopa and transmitted to Marpa by 
the Pandit Naro of the Ndlanda monastery. His doctrine, called the 
mannyag or Ndro’chorug, -imparts constant meditation on the nature 
of the Buddhas and the means of acquiring it, charity, adoration of the 
Adi-Buddha, the absolute renunciation of the world, life in solitude and 
by preference in a hermitage in order to restrain action and desire, the 
rigorous observance of the rules of the Vtndya, the study of Tdntric 
nmtaphvsic and of the philosophy of the Madhyamika School, and the 
practice' of yoga. It addresses its worship especially to the tutelary 

^ Or Dikdngpa. 

^ Brug-pa ; this sob-order ia acattere d all over the sooth of Tibet, especially in 
Bhutan and Sikkim. 

3 Smin.grol-jiliag. 

* Bdo-rje-brag. 

® Gaxthok. 

» JBfcah-hrgyud-pa 

T Sa-skya.}>a^ 
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Yi-dam Dem-oliog and to his Shakti Dorje-p^agmo, the Sanskrit Vajra- 
varahij the goddess with three heads, one of which is that of a wild sow 
and it venerates as its principal saints and patrons Telopa, Naro, Marpa 
and Milarapa. Once it boasted many followers and its monks had a great 
name for learning and holiness, but it has now-a-days fallen into decay. 

The Sakyapa sect or rather order will be found described in Vob 
III, pp. 346-7, 

The Nyigmapa lamas and the orders which have sprung from it are 
generally designated ^ red lamas " or more preci^-ely ^ red caps ' — sa-mar 
owing to the colour of their costume.^ But tho Kaclampa lamtis wear 
the sa^ser or yellow bonnet of the orthodox Gelukpa sect. 

The Qeltbhpa ordtr* — At the very moment when the Sakyapa sect 
was about to attain the zenith of its power in 1355 a miraculous child, 
an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjusri, or perhaps even of the 
Dhiani- Buddha Amitabha, was born in eastern Tibet. His intelligence 
and religious vocation were so j^recociously developed that the lama 
Bolpa^idorje of the Karmapa sect initiated him at the age of 3, and at 
the age of 8 he was first ordained by a ldma named Tonddo-Rinchen and 
assumed as bis new name the style of Lozang-tagpa or Sumatikirti. 
Tradition avers that he received instruction from a western monk, possibly 
a Christian and if so probably a Nestorian. However this may be, 
Tsongkha-pa — as he is generally called from tho place of his birth— soon 
acquired such a name for piety and learning that he attracted numerous 
disciples in spits of the severity of his discipline, especially in what con- 
cerned the vows of chastity. He recalled his disciples to the inflexible 
rules of the 253 canons of the Vind^aj to the liturgy and ritual traditions 
of the primitive Mahay ana. He imposed upon them the yellow garb of 
the Hindu mendicant to recall by its shape the clothing of the Indian 
bhiJcsJins and distinguish them from the red-clad l&nins and gave them 
the name of Gelukpa^ or ' observers of virtue/ In 1409 he founded 
the monastery of Galdnn/ the centre of the sect, and after some years 
those of Sera and Depung. At Galdan he died in I4I 7 or 1419, 
leaving the pontificate of the sect to his nephew and chief di^^ciple, Gedun 
Grub.^ His soul ascended to the heaven Tushita, residence of the 
Bodhisattvas, where he reigns with iSragftrjuna at the side of the future 
Budciha Maitreya, an ascension commemorated by the feast of lamps 
from October 20th to 26th. He is also the object of a cult as Jdmpal 
Tvjyixig-po and his relics are worshipped at Galdan. To him is attributed 
the authorship of numerous treatises, the canons of the Gelug-pa order, 
the four principal being the Bodhimur^ the Tarnimmur, the Alidn&rhe 
and the Ldmrim. In spite of his great renowu he never held in his 
lifetime any higher official title than that of abbott of Galdan which 

I Ramsay gives the following as ‘ Red-eap ' sects : — 

1 Rnikmapa. 5. Skarmapa. 

%, Urgiupa, 6. Drigong-pa. 

3. Saskidpa. 7. Stagbunpa. 

4. K4rgiootpa. 8. Hlondrukpa, 

Ramsav ; Western Tibetan Dicty., p. 18, cf. pp. 79-85. 

2 Dge-lagtf-pa. The sect is also called Galdan-pa. 

^ jDgab-Zdan* 
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his successor also boie until his elevation in 1439 to the rank of Grand 
L&ma. The latter’s pontificate was remarkable for the foundation of 
the monastery of Tashilhdm poin 1445 and the enunciation of the dogma 
of the incarnation of the Grand Lamas of the Gelug-pa order by which 
his successor Gedfin-Grdb-Gyetso was the first beneficiary. It appears 
however that the only incarnation believed in at that epoch was that 
of the spirit of the first Grand Ldma^ not that of a«god, and that the 
only purpose of this tenets from which the sect has drawn such advant- 
ao^es, was to create for these eminent personages a kind of spiritual 
heirship in imitation of (or improvement on) the rule of natural 
heredity observed by the rival sect of the Sakyapa. Nevertheless the 
office of abbott at Galdan is elective. Apart from the adoption of the 
title of Gyetso,^ which means ‘ Ocean of Majesty ’ and is equivalent to 
the Mongolian Tal4, Europeanised as Dalai, and the transfer of the 
head see to Depung, the sect had no history except one of rapid and 
continued progress during the pontificates of Gedun-Grub Gyetso (born 
in 1475, died in 1548), Sodnam- Gyetso (1548-1589) and Yontan- 
Gyetso (1589-1617). Je-Ngavang-Lozang-Thdbtan-Jigsmed-Gyetso 
(1617-168'^) however was able to raise the Kochot Mongols against 
the king of Tibet and make the victors do homage to himself. 
He thus united the spiritual and temiJoral authority under the 
protection of China in the hands of the Dalai Laimas who succeeded him. 
He id also said to have devised the doctrine of the perpetual re-incarna- 
tion of the Dhidni-Boddhisattva Chanresi (the Sanskrit Avalokiteswara) 
in the Dalai Lamas which was extended retrospectively to hie four 
predecessors. He also created the dignity of Panchen-Rinpotche, an in- 
carnation of the Buddha Odpagmed (Sanskrit Amitdbha, the spiritual 
father of Avalokiteswara) for his old preceptor the abbott of Galdan 
whom he also appointed to be the independent pontiff of Tashilhumpo. 
The Geldgpa have preserved a well- merited reputation for learning. 
They admit the validity of the magic and sorcery inculcated in the GyUt, 
the 7th section of the Kan-j4T,^ but in all other respects follow 
scrupulously the canon of the primitive Mahdydna as the Kidampa 
sect had received it from Atisa. But contrary to its doctrine they admit 
the existence of the soul though it is not conceived of by them in 
the same way as it is in Europe. They regard it as immortal 
' or rather as endowed with an indefinite existence and perhaps even ^ 
eternal in its essence In its inception this soul is a light imprisoned 
in a material body endowed with an individuality which subsists, though 
to a limited extent, in its transmigrations and permits it to undergo the 
good or evil effects of its karma. Eventually the corporal envelope wears 
thin and finally disappears wheit the man becomes Buddha and enters 
Nirvdna. Nirvana is neither annihilation nor its ' opposite. It can be 
atteined by three roads, that of the inferior, intermediate and superior 
beings. For the first named Nirvana is a repose of nothingness. For 
the superior it is to reach the perfect -state of Buddha. In it the 
individuality of a being melts into a kind of confluence ; like Sakyamdni 
himself it is confounded with the other Buddhas. Nevertheless its per- 
sonality is not totally destroyed, for if it cannot re-appear in the world 
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under a form perceptible by the senses it can manifest itself spiritually, 
to those who have faith. It is in themselves then that they see it. 

The Gelugpas worship all the deities of the Tibetan pantheons 
but they especially afEect the supreme Buddha Dorjechang-, the future 
Buddha Maitreya who inspires their teaching, the Yidams Dorjejiarje,^ 
Demchog* and Sangdus® and the gon-po or demoniac genie Tamdin!* 
The ceremonies consecrated to the three latter have a magical character 
and are accompanied by Tdntric rites. 

No theology of Lamaism, as a whole, can be said to exist. Each 
sect has its own pantheon and that of the Gelugpas is typical of all 
the others This sect divides the celestial world into nine groups, the 
Buddhas, Yidam or tutelary deities, the Lhag-lha or those above rhe 
gods, the Boddhisattvas, the Arhats or saints, the D^fekinis, the 
Dharmap-ilas or ‘ protectors of the law the Yu! Ih4 or Devas, who 
are terrestial deities and the Sa-bdag, local deities or those of the soil. 
The clue to this multiplication of divine being must be sought in the 
Lamaistic conception of the Buddhas. Incapable of reincarnation, 
plunged in the beatitude of the Nirvana, they can no longer intervene 
in th’e affairs of men. At most they have power to inspire and sustain 
the saints who are devoted to the salvation of human beings. In a 
sense the Buddhas are dead gods, while the living, active gods are the 
Boddhisattvas. 

I — The Buddhas form the class of higher beings perfect in excel- 
lence, presided over by Dorjechang (Vajradhara), the Adi-Buddha of 
Indian Buddhism, who is the external, all-powerful, omniscient Buddha, 
an abstract being imitated from the Brahma or universal soul of the 
Brahmans, though he does not apparently fulfil all his functions. He 
is often confounded with Dorjesempa (Vajrasattva though it may be . 
that the two conceptions are distinct, the former being exclusively 
meditative, the latter active. They are depicted as seated with the 
lea's crossed in the attitude of imperturbable meditation, adorned with 
rich jewels and crowned with a five-gemmed crown. But while 
Porjechang makes the gesture of perfection, with the index-fingers and 
thumbs of both hands joined and raised to the level of the chest, 
Porjesempa has his hands crossed on his breast and holds the thunder- 
bolt {Aorje or vaird) and the sacred bell. Several sects, including the 
orthodox sect of the Gelugpas, do not however acknowledge their 
supremacy but regard them merely as celestial Boddhisattvas, emana- 
tions of Akchobhya, and attribute the supreme rank to Vairoohana. 

The class of the Buddhas is divided into 6 groups : (i) the Jfnas 
or Dhiftni-Buddhas, {tt) the seven Buddhas of the past, (tit) the 35 
Buddhas of confession, ( 2 ») the Tath%ata physicians, and (») the 
1000 Buddhas. (*) The Jinas are five abstract personages who represent 
the virtues, intelligences and powers of Dorjechang, from whom they 
emanate. They are protectors of the 5 cardinal points, the zenith, 
east, south etc., and personifications of the 6 elements, the ether, air, 
fire etc., and probably also of the 5 senses. But they are ndther 

I Sanskrit Vajrabhairava, ' fGHhyaK«a. 

s Sanskrit Samvara. * Sanskrit Hayasrrfva. 
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creators nor do they interfere in material phenomena or in the affairs 
of the world. They preside over the protection and expansion of the 
Buddhist faith and each by an emanation of his essence procreates a 
spiritual son, a Dhiani-Boddhisattva, who is charged with the active 
supervision of the universe, while at the same time they inspire and 
sustain the saints wlio aspire to attain Buddha-hood. Hence we have 
five Triads each composed of a Dhiani-Buddha, of a Dhiani-Boddhi- 
sattva and of a M4ndshi-Baddha or human Buddha These five 
Dhifinis are named Vairochana,^ Akchobhya.s Ratna-S4mbhava ® 
Amitdbh^ and Amoghasiddhi.® By a phenomenon as interesting 
as it is unusual they assume three different forms, natural, mystic and 
tantric according to the parts which they are made to play. In their 
natural form they resemble all other Buddhas and can only be recoo-- 
nised by their gestures® and by the attributes sometimes assigned lio 
them. Thus Vairoehana is in the attitude of ‘ turning the wheel 
of the Law V Abchobhya in that of ‘taking to witness ■’,8 Ratna- 
Sambhava in that of chai’ity,® Amitdbha in that of meditatioai® 
and Amoghasiddhi of intrepidity “ In their mystic forms they are 
assigned a crown with 5 gems, and adorned with necklac-s, girdles and 
precious bracelets, which makes them resemble Boddhisattvas of the usual 
type. Under these aspects Akchobhya changes his name to Chakdor^ ® and 
Amitabha to_ Amitayus.i » And the latter becomes ‘ infinite life’ instead 
of ‘ infinite light.’ Finally in their tantric forms they are each united 
to a goddess and often given a number of arms, each charged with a 
weapon or magic attribute. 


(w). The • Seven Buddhas of the Past,’ also called Tathdo-atas, 
comprise S4kyamura and the six human Buddhas who preceded him on 
^rth. They also are to be distinguished by their attitudes. They are 
yipasyin,^* who combines the attitudes of. testimony and imperturbabi- 

lity, Sikhin^s (charity andiniperturbability), Visvabhu ^ « (meditation). 
Krakuchanda’^ ' (protection and imperturbability), Kdnak-imnnii s (preach- 
mg and imperturbability), K4syapa (charity and resolution! and 
Sakyamuni ^preaching and imperturbability). Like the Dhi4nis the 
seven Buddhas ca,n on occasion assume mystic and above all tantric foi-ius 
fomily ^ functions of a tutelary god of a monastery, tribe or 

* Ruam-par-snfiug.mzad. : Both hands renting one on the other, 

2 Mi-bskyod-dpali. paUxis upward'^. 


3 Riu-hbyung. 

4 Od-dpag-med. 

® Don-hgrab. 

3 Or attitudes, Santr, 

tnudra. 

7 The right index-finger touching the 
fingers of the left hand. 

3 The right hand hanging and resting 
on the right knee, 

® Tlie right arm extended and the open 
hand directed ftowards the earth 
as if to attract beings to it. 


“ The arm raised, the hand presented 
open, the fingers pointed upwards, 

^2 P’yag-na-rdor. - 

13 Tse-dpag-med. 

Rnam-gzigs, 

13 Gtsug-gtor-can 

Ta*in'C^ad-skyol\ 

i7 Ko^r-va-hjigs. 

13 Gser^t’ubpa 
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{ii-P). The 35 Buddhas of Gonfession are diviiie personages address- 
ed to obtain the remission of sins or at least mitigation of puaishments. 
They include the 5 Dhianis^ the 7 Buddhas of the Past, the 5 physicians 
and 19 other Buddhas who appear to personify abstractions. They are 
foequently invoked and fervently worshipped on account of their func- 
tions as redeemers. 

(tv ) , The Tathagata physicians form a group of 8 Buddhas includ- 
insr Sakyamuni as president. The principal. Be-du-ryai Od-kvi-rgyal-po, 
holds a cup of ambrosia and a fruit or medicinal plant and his colour is 
indigo blue But the others are only distinguished by their attitudes 
and complexions, three being red, one yellow, one pale yellow and 
another i^eddish yellow. They are addressed for the cure of physical as 
well as spiritual maladies. 

(v)* The last group consists simply of Buddhas and includes 1,000 
imaginary Buddhas believed to be living or to have lived in the 
* 3000 great thousands’of worlds*^ which constitute the universe. Among 
them the most venerated are the ^n^atyeka Buddhas generally cited 
anonymously in the Buddhist scripture. 

II. — In the Yidams we find the most fantastic conceptions of the 
Buddhist theology^ resulting from the introduction into it of Hindu 
Tantrism. Absolute perfection to the Indian mind consists in the 
absence of all passion, of all desire and movement, in a word in absolute 
inaction. Hence a god acting as creator or preserver is no longer a god 
since such acts presuppose p)a8sion, or the desire to act, and the movement 
to accomplish the object of that desire. To reconcile tliis conception of 
divine perfection with the deeds ascribed to the gods by myth and le^nd, 
mystic Brahmanism hit on the idea of a doubling of the god, considered 
primitively as androgynous, in an inert, purely meditatiwe personality, 
which is the god properly so called, and an acting personality which is 
his active energy- To the former they gave the masculine, to the latter 
the feminine form. The latter is the goddess or Shakti, a companion 
of every god. De Millou4 says that these conceptions were introduced 
into Buddhism towards the 5th century of our era, and applied nut only 
to the gods, active servitors of the Buddhas, but also to the Buddhas 
themselves so that they came to be regarded not indeed as creators but as 
the efficient causes of creation The Buddha, source and essence of all, is 
thus a generator and as such regarded as bound to interest himself in the 
creatures begotten by him and above all to protect tbem against the de- 
mons, the great atui abiding terror of the Tibetans. In all representations 
the Yidam is characterised by the Yum which he holds in his embrace, 
and this characteristic leads to the most incongruous unions. The 
Yidams of the highest rank are the tantric manifestations of the 
Dhianis, of some other Buddhas and Boddhisattvas. But apart from 
the addition of the Yum they all preserve their traditional figures, a few 
Yidam- Boddhisattvas excepted who assume for the nonce terrifying 
expressions — calculated, we may presume, to complete the rout of the 
demons which they have to combat. Only the most active Boddhisattv^ 
are depicted standing. The Bodclhisattva Yidam Chakdor, a i^ntric 
manifestation of Vajrapani, may be Considered the most charaotenstie 
type of this series. He is represented as making frightful grim^jes. 
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the eyes flashing anger^ with a wide mouth armed with fangs, flames 
instead of hair and a human skull in his left hand, while the right 
brandishes a thunderbolt, and trampling under foot the 0013)868 of his 
conquered enemies. He is the implacable destroyer of demons. Al- 
though he is a form of Indra or Vishnu the legend which explains why 
he shows such special hatred for the demons is in part borrowed from the 
myth of Shiva. When the gods had drunk the amrif produced by the 
churning of the ocean they entrusted to Vajrap^ni^s care the vase con- 
taining the rest of the precious liquid of immortality, but profiting by 
a moment of carelessness the demon Rahu drank it all and replaced it 
by an unnameable fluid whose exhalations would certainly have poisoned 
the world. To avert this danger and punish Va-jrapdni for his negligence 
the gods condemned him to drink the frightful liquid and by the effect of 
the poison his golden tint turned to black, a misfortune which he never 
forgave the demons. 

The superior Yidams are not numerous, the great majority being' 
formed of Hindu gods, principally forms of Shiva, transformed into 
secondary Buddhist divinities. It is generally they who are the patrons 
of sects, monasteris and families.' and in this last capacity they also 
protect herds and crops They too have frightful visages and are 
depicted with many arms, animals^ heads, and aU kinds of weapons, 
including the thunderbolt and the sacred bell which scares demons! 
They also carry a human skull in which they drink their enemies’ blood 
and which serves as a vessel in their temples for offerings, libations of the 
bkod of victims and fermented liquors. The Yums of these Yidams are 
generally agreeable to look at, but sonietimes have demon features or 
several heads and generally many arms with hands laden with weapons 
and the inevitable skull. 


, III. The tei’in Boddhisattva^ in orthodox Buddhism means a perfect 
being who has acquired in previous existences prodigious merits which 
he renounces in order to devote them in love and compassion to the 
salvation of other beings, who makes a vow in order to attain bodhi and 
IS designed to become a Buddha in a future worldly existence. It is in 
fact the title which Sakyamuni bears in the Tfishita heaven and on earth 
until he becomes Buddha. With it he consecrates Maitreya, his succes- 
sor, l^fore incarnating himself for the last time. It seems then that at 
that time there was only one Boddhisattva in Heaven as there was only 
one Buddha on earth but the Mah^iyana by multiplying the ' number 
of the Buddhas a so multiplied that of the Boddhisattvas infinitely, 
applying that venerable title to abstract personifications of intelligences 
virtues, forces, phenomena and ideas, and at the same time to saints 

Q come the Dhiani-Boddhisattvas, emanations of the 5 Dhi4ni- 

their active energies and named Samantabhadra,^ 
vajrapani, Ratnapani,* Avalokiteswara or Padmapdni® and Vis- 


I Byang-C^nb-Sems-dpah, 
5 Kun-tu-bzang-po. 


^ B^ag-rdor, 

^ TPyag-rin-chen, 


® Spyau-ras-gzigs ; pron. Chanresi. 
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wapSui.! Three of these are merely nominal divinities, althongh much 
prayed to* Only tho second and fourth fulfil very important r61es both 
in religious legend and in popular tradition. Vajrapani enjoys mor*' 
propitiation than genuine adoration, if we understand by that a feeling of 
gratitude and love, probably because of his demon-like appearance in his 
Tantrie form. On the other hand Padmapani, •* the lotus-handed ^ 
or ^ he who holds the lotus in his hands/ is above all the beloved 
being, venerated* adored, besought in all circumstances in preference 
to the greatest Buddhas themselves, including even his spiritual father 
Amitabha. 

Many reasons explain the special devotion which Avalokiteswara 
enjoys. He presided at the formation of the actual universe, and is 
charged to protect it against the enterprises of the demons and to deve- 
lop in it the beneficent action of the Good Law. Then he personifies 
charity, comjDassion, love of one^s neighbour : more than any other he is 
helpful, and in his infinite kindliness has manifested and still manifests 
himself in the world in incarnations whenever there is a danger to averts 
a misdeed of the demons to repair, or a wretch to save. Lastly ho pre- 
sides, seated at Amitabha^s right hand, over the pamdise of Sukhavati 
whose portals he opens to all who invoke him with devotion, love and 
faith. He might almost be called the redeemer, if the idea of redemp- 
tion were not irreconcilable with the Buddhist dogma of personal res- 
ponsibility and the fatil consequences of one^s own acts. As protector 
and saver as well as in remembrance of his repeated incarnations Avalo- 
kiteswara assumes, according to the part attributed to him, very different 
forms corresponding to his iiS principal incarnations. Generally he is 
represented seated (or standing to signify action) as a handsome youth, 
crowned and richly attired. "Very rarely he is given a feminine aspect. 
At other times he’ has several heads and arms. His most celebrated 
image has 11 heads, arranged in a pyramid, and arms. In this form 
he is the recognised patron of Tibet. In his mystic and Tantrie cult he 
has as Shakti the goddess Dolma,^ a benevolent form of the Shivaistic 
Kali, styled in India Tara the helper. Besides this special office 
Tdi’a forms one of the celestial Boddhisattvas in twenty-one trans- 
formations, each the object of a fervent cult, for the Mahayina assigns 
a great place in its pantheon to the feminine element — in. opposition to 
the Hinayana. 

Below the Dhiani Boddhisattvas functions the numerous class 
of beings also called Boddhisttvas oi would-be Buddhas, some 
purely imaginary, personifications of virtues or even books, others 
who lived or pass for having lived, canonized saints, some of whom 
may be I’egarded as having had a histoi*ical existence, such as the 
king Srong-tsan Gampo and his two wives who are regarded as 
incarnations of Tlra under the names of the ^W^hite and Green 
Tdra.5 At the head of this class 'stands Manjusri,^ occupying a place 

^ P'yag-na-t’sog. 

^ Sgrol-i3Qa. 

® Sgrol-noa dkar-po and Ijangs kn. 

^ Hjam-pai-dbyangs-pa ; pron, Jam-jang. Hia sword of great understandiiig cut 
tba darkness of ignorance; 

M 
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so higt that he is often ranked as a TrJ®j, 

Bonifies the transcendant knowledge or u 

recoo-nised by his flaming sword^ held in his rigit hand, while a book 
Lpp” rted by^a lotus stalk figures on his left. He is alwa^ seated on a 
lotus or on a lion who rests on a lotus. Among the principal Bo^dhis- 
attvas also stands Maitreya^ the future Buddha, who is seated like 
r European. Then come the U Tdr^s, saviours and compas^onate, 
Shaktis of Avalokiteswara; and finally the female Boddhisattva Od-zer- 
chan-ma more usually called rDorje-p’ag-mo, who is pei^etually incar- 
nated in the abbess of Palti and who may be recognised by her thiee 
heads, one that of a sow. Speaking generally the Bcddhisattvas are 
intermediaries and intercessors between men and the Buddhas. 


lY Mmas. — By Mma the Buddhists translate the Sanskrit ffur^. 

The Idi'nas as a body include veiy diverse elements. They have attained 
but not the absolute a, ivhich would preclude them 

from or interesting themselves in worldly 

even in the progress of religion and so on. In the first rank are the 12 
grubcAen or wizards, imitated from the Vedie risAis, having acquired 
sanctity and supernatural power by austerities, mortifications of the flesh 
and above all, by magical practices. Then come the 16 arhals or chief 
disciples of the Buddha, the 18 sthaviras, his patriarchal successors or 
heads of the principal sects, the Indian or Tibetan pandits who in- 
troduced, spread or restored Buddhism in Tibet, the founders of the 
schools of philosophy, religious sects and great monasteries, and in 
brief all the dignitaries regarded as perpetual incarnations of Buddhas, 
Boddhisattvas, saints or gods who are on this account styled ‘ living ’ 
or ‘ incarnated * Buddhas. At the head of this group tho Gelugpas 
naturally place Tsong-kha-pa, their founder, and the Dalai-Umas from 
Gedun-grub downwards. It begins chronologically with Ndgarjuua 
and his disciple Avyadeva, the founder and propagator of the Mahdyiua 
in India, Padma Sambhava and Santa-Rakshita who introduced it into 
Tibet, and Atisa its reformer Then com3 Brom-ton, founder of the 
Kadampas, Saskya Pandita (13th century), and others. 


V . — The Ddhhinis . — The Mahdyana, having borrowed most of its 
inferior divinities from Shivaism, especially Tantrlo Shivaism which 
makes the cult of the Shaktis jjredominant over that of the 
tod himself, was compelled to give the Ddkkinis precedence over 
the male gods. Sometimes they are represented as beautiful young, 
women, adorned like queens, but more often with fearful visages, with 
animal heads crowned with flaming hair, and so on, either to indicate 
that they can topment and ruin those who neglect their worship, or more 
probably to signify their power to destroy the demons whom it is their 
ihission to combat. Nevertheless all have a twofold character, benevo- 
lent and demoniac or maleficent. They are the Yums of the Yidams, 
Buddhas etc., but also play most important personal parts. Many 
monasteries, even among those of the orthodox sect, are consecrated to 
one of them as tutelary patron, as are many Tibetan families. First; iu 


3yatns-pa ; pron, Cliaupa or J ampa. 
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rank stands Lha-mo (Mabd'K^li), ^ mother of the gods^. She is re- 
presented in 15 different forms, but especially as a woman o£ frio'htEul 
aspect holding a club with a dead man*s head at its end, a skull for cap, 
and riding on a steed harnessed with human hMe— said to be that of her 
own son killed by her for the sins of his father. Another important 
group is that of the six Mka^-hgro-ma, of whom the powerful Seng-gei- 
gdong-c^an has a lion^s head and dances naked on the bodies of and 
animals. 

VI. — The Choi-ohong^ or Drag-g'seds include almost all the gods of 
Hinduism, represented as Yidams and Dakkinis under a demDniacal as- 
pect, although they are the rec.^gnissd defenders of the Law and the 
universe against the demons* The most venerated are Yama,® judge of 
the dead, and Kuvera,^ god of wealth. 

VII. — The Yul^lha or terrestrial gods . — This group includes the 
various deities appointed to guard the world. It comprises a good many 
Hindu gods, such as Brahma, Indra, Chandr, Garuda etc., reduced to the 
status of inferior divinities, servitors and henchmen of the Buddhas and 
Boddhisattvas, as well as a number of gods, probably Tibetan by origin, 
such as Pihar or Behar, the patron of monasteries in general, Dala,'^ god 
of war, a kind of Hercules usually accompanied by a black dog who 
above all makes war on demons, and Medha, god of fire and also of the 
domestic hearth, 

VIII. —The Sa-bdag or local gods are of purely Tibetan origin and 
are charged with the protection of the laud, hills, rivers etc., etc. They" 
are very numerous and as each locality has its special protector they 
cannot he named or even numbered, but one, jN*ang-lba, god of the house, 
who is represented with the head of a hog or wild boar, is worshipped 
throughout Tibet Bub while he protects the house he is also a tyrant 
for if he chooses to dwell on the hearth the cooking fire must be carried 
elsewhere, under penalty o£ his wrath, and so on. He changes his abode 
about once every two months. The family gods are in reality ancestors 
for whom special ceremonies are observed at each change of season. 

IX. — ^The Gegs or demons are a perpetual source of terror to the 
Tibetans who attribute to them every ma jcrial ill from which the country 
may suffer as well as such trivial annoyances of daily life as milk boiling 
over. They are styled collectively or ^enemies ^ and the most dreaded 
are the IJia^ma-yin.^ coi'respouding to the asHras^ the dtZd~pOf phantoms, 
spectres and ghosts, and above all the Sin-dje, henchmen of the god of 
death. All the demons are the object of practices, magical ceremonies 
and offerings designed to propitiate them, and of exorcisms for which the 
Idmas must be resorted to and out of which they make a good part of 
theit income. 

^ Cb^os-slcyoiig. 

2 Sin-dje. 

s Bzam-blia-la. 

Bgra-lba. 
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The term lama is applied indiscriminately to the clergy o£ Tibefry 
‘ but strictly speaking it should only be applied to high dignitaries who 
only acquire it after having given proofs of profound knowledge. In 
reality the clergy is composed of 5 distinct classes, the genyer^ ^ or 
listener, the g€tsuL^ or novice^ the gsloyig^ or ordained priest, the lamx 
or superior priest and the hlianpo^ or overseer (abbott or bishop}. 
Above this hierarchy in which promotion is earned by merit and 
holiness are two higher ranks conferred by birth, tiiose of kJiubilgan^ 
the incarnation of a Tibetan saint, and oi khufuktu, of a Hindu, 
saint. Finally the edifice is crowned by the two sublime dignitaries, 
the Panchen Pinpoche and the Dalai Lama. 

The attractions of the priesthood are many, but they are streng- 
thened by a law or usage^ which compels every family to^ vow one of 
its sons, ordinarily the eldest, to the priesthood. The boy is presented 
at the age of 7 or 8 by his father, mother or guardian in a monastery. 
After a cursory examination of the family’s standing^ he is medically 
examined as any deformity, epilepsy, leprosy or phthisis would dis- 
qualify him. The boy is theu entrusted to some kinsmau in the 
monastery or to an aged monk who is charged with his literary and 
- religious education. He keeps his lay garb and his hair and can be 
visited by his kinsmen every week. After two or three years of study, 
legally two suffice, his gegan or religious instructor asks for his admission 
as a genye% or catechumen, which necessitates a rigid examination of his 
' conduct and attainments. 

At the age of not less than 15 the genyen can solicit admission to 
the novitiate. Aided by his preceptor he presents himself before the 
chapter of the monastery anl answers the questions prescribed by the 
Vindya as to his person and condition, and undergoes a severe exami- 
nation in dogma. If he fails he is sent back to his family and his 
preceptor is lined. If he succeeds he is made to take the vows of 
pravajya or quitting his house, his head is shaved, be is dressed iu the 
red or yellow robe of his order and given the regulative utensils. He 
thus becomes a geUul and cau attend all religious functions, without 
' taking an active part in them. 

At 20 after farther study of theology, he may ask to .be ordained. 
This requires a fresh examination, lasting three days and a series of 
debates on religious topics, tests so difficult that the unhappy candidate 
is allowed three tries. If he fails he is definitely expelled the order, 
but generally proceeds to exercise irregular functions as a sorcerer 

' ^ Bge-hsngen,‘ corr. fco Sanskr. ujpdsaha^ 

^ Dge-tsul, corr. to S. * 

X)ge-sloug, corr. to S. sramma, 

^ Mkau-po, corr. to S. Mavira^ ’ ' ' 

5 Called lt9un*gral, 

« Certain monasteries only adnib candidates of higii rank in wkich case the 
investigatioa is very searching. ; * 
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in ’the villages. If he passes he is invested with all rights and 
powers of the finished cleric. 

Once invested with the character of holiness the g along is qualified 
to act in all the rites of the cult and may even become^ by election 
head of a minor monastery. So the majority go no further, but the 
move ambitious or those devoted to learning go to continue their 
studies in the great university-monasteries such as Depung, Sera, 
Galdan, Garmakhya and Moru. The two last teach especially astrology] 
magic and other occult sciences as well as theology and mathematics. 
After difficult and costly examinations the successful candidate can 
obtain the degree of ge^e^ or licentiate, with which most are contented, 
of rahjampa^ or ITiaramha, ^doctor in theology."' Adepts in occult 
science take the special title of choi-cliong ^ The holder of any of these 
degrees is entitled to be styled Idma^ Another honorific title cJioi-ge^ 
^ is awarded by the Dalai Lama or the Panclieu Rinpoche to clerics 
distinguished by sanctity, but it confers no right to exercise the superior 
functions which the geses and lharamhas can perform. Among the former 
are chosen the superiors of the monasteries of middling importance, 
some being elected by the chapters, others being nominated by 
the Dalai Lama or Panchen Rinpoche. The latter supply the k/ianpos 
who are promoted by those two hierarchs to form his entourage with 
the title of Councillor or TsaniL They thus correspond to the 
cardinals of the Roman church fulfilling various functions, such as 
abbotts of the great monasteries, with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
like that of bishop, coadjutor of the incarnate Lamas, governors of 
provinces and occasionally generals of the army. 

The khuhilgans are very numerous, but enjoy a purely local 
influence, confined to the district of their own monasteries, whereas the 
khdtuktiHj fewer in number, receive a greater veneration and their 
spiritual authority alraost independent is exercised over wide areas. 
They include such dignitaries as the Dev or Depa-raja, the spiritual 
and temporal sovereign of Bhutan. 

Another high dignitary in the Lamaic church is the grand Lama 
of the sect and monastery of Sakya who,‘“ though not an incarnation^ 
is the hereditary successor^ of Matidvaja, nephew of the celebrated Sakya 
Pandita P^agspa who converted Mongolia and on whom* the emperor 
Khubilai Khan conferred in 1*270 spiritual authority over all Tibet. 
In spite of the predominance of the orthodox Gelugpa order, 
* the State church, his authority is still very great and is acknowledged, 
at least nominally, by all the^ sects of ^red*' lamas who are opposed to 
that of the Dalai Lama. Tibetan politics centre round the position of 
the Dalai Lama whose authority is more nominal than real. Even his 

1 Dge-ses. 

2 Babs Kbyamft-pa. 

® C*os*skyocg 

^ C^os-rje, ht^ * noble of the 

- » IThe * red ^ Idmas of the Sikya ordor are permitted to marry . 
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spiritual and doctrinal authority is frequently disputed ^ by dissenting 
sects, which nevertheless regard him as chief of the ^ religion and revere 
him as a true incarnation of Chanresi and his representative on 
earth. 

The Idmaa only distantly resemble the hhikalius of early Buddhism, 
Wool has naturally replaced cotton in their garb, but in order to 
observe the canon which required a monk in the presence of a superior 
or of the sangha or in the temple to wear a mantle draped over the 
left shoulder so as to expose the right shoulder and arm, the Tibetan 
monk during the offices wears a mantle or large scarf (lagot) over his 
other vestments. This scarf is, like the robe, yellow for the orthodox 
sect and red for the unreformed or Nyigmapa sects. Instead of going 
bareheaded tlie lamas wear caps or hats, red or yellow, of felt or silk, 
to indicate not only the sect but the rank of the wearer ; and for use 
during the offices they have a clioir cap, always red or yellow, which is 
a kind of stiff Phrygian cap surmounted sometimes by a crest of 
chenille which gives it a curious resemblance to the Grecian helmets of 
the Homeric age. 

Like the hTiihsJia the Tibetan monk must have certain utensils, 
viz. a bowl to I’eceive alms in, a razor and a ncedle-case, as well as a 
rosary, a praying-wheel, a small gourd for holy water enclosed in a 
kind oj^bag of cloth, silk or velvet, a tinder-box and a knife. Generally 
the b^ging bowl as useless is replaced by a wooden tea-cup of the 
common type. The bowl is the less necessary as daily begging has been 
suppressed, the monks being supported by the vast resources of the 
monasteries which are continually being increased by voluntary gifts 
or by ipaposts of all kinds levied on the pious superstitions of the faith- 
ful laity. The canon has also been greatly relaxed as regards abstinence 
and diet generally. The fasts are less frequent and severe, being 
restricted to the rainy season {vassa) — or rather to the corresponding 
period in the calendar, for there is no monsoon in Tibet. The end of 
the time during which it falls in India is observed as a rigid fast for 
four days and by certain solemn ceremonies for which the community 
prepares by fasts of two, three or four days. Exemptions can however 
be obtained in case of illness or weakness, and the fasts are also sensibly 
mitigated by the consumption of tea which is only deemed to break the 
fast of the fourth aay of the nyunggar^ ^ to continue the abstinence a 
ceremony during which it is forbidden even to s wallow one^s saliva. The 
canon does not interdict such austerities and mortifications of the flesh, 
however severe, as the devout may wish to impose on themselves, but in 
theory the assent of one^s superiors should be obtained unless one belongs 
to the class, by no means numerous, of the hermit ascetics who are not 
dependent on any monastery. The only dietary rule incumbent on the 
ihihshm was to avoid eating more than one meal a day ' and this rule 
is observed in Tibet but mitigated by the absorption of many cups of tea 
(eight or ten during the exercises and offices) and two or three cups of tea- 
gruel, a mixture of tea, milk aud butter, every morning and eveninci^. W^hile 
principal meal is taken in the common refectory or separately in the 
cells these collation of tea or gruel are served in the hall of the monas- 
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tery or even in tlie temple daring suspensions of tbe office arranged for 
th'o purpose. 

The modifications which Buddhism has undergone have changed 
the daily life of the monks profoundly. While the bUksM of its early 
phase had no occupations save to take his turn at begging, to listen to 
the Master's teaching, meditate on the truths of the Law and endeavour 
to spread them, the institution of a cult which has become more and 

more complex created for the priest-monk new and absorbing duties, in 

Tibet more than elsewhere, looking to the eminently sacerdotal 
character which it assumerl there. Without describing the studies, 
serious and difficult enough, which candidates must mrdergo, the daily 
life in the cloisters of the lamaist monk is in reality very minutely 
occupied A little before dawn the tinkling of the bell or the 
resonant call of the conch summons the denizens of the monastery 
who as soon as they awake mutter a prayer, make hasty ablutions 
and recite on their rosaries the prayers specially consecrated to their 
tutelary deities of whom each chooses one as his patron saint. At a fresh 
sicrnal from hell or trumpet monks and novices, dressed in choral mantle 
and hat, go in proeessiou i,o the temple and in profound silence take 
their seats according to their rank. There, after some prayers, tea is 
served and then they perform the ritual in honour of the Boddhisattva 
Chauresi, of the holy disciples of Buddha and of the Yidams and for the 
welfare of dead commended to their prayers. Then they take a repast 
of tea and grnel and after an invocation to the Sun withdraw to their 
cells for private devotions. Towards 9 k.'sl. the community re-assembles 
in the temple for a service in honour of the divinities who guard against 
the demons. At midday a new convention is followed by the chief 
meal of the day. Then they are free till p.m. when they re-assemble 
to make offerings at the temple, to teach novices, to debate questions of 
dogma, discipline and philosophy. Finally at 7 they ^ther to- 

gether for the last time to do the service of acts of grace, followed by 
the daily examination of the tasks of the novices and candidates. During 
each sitting tea is served thrice. 

But these do not exhaust a lama's functions. In Tibet 

he is not merely a priest. He is teacher, scholar, physician, and 

artist, wizard, and he should devote himself in the moments of freedom, 
which the sacred offices leave him, to the branch of occupation which he 
has chosen. In the monasteries all or nearly all^ the monks are 
charged with the education of boys destined to the prlestjxood;^ and in 
the villa<^es, where there are no schools, it is the resident Um% ^enemlly 
one of the failures of the nearest monastery, who fulfils the functions 
of schoolmaster and teaches children to read, write and cypher well 
enor^h to use the ready-reckoner. It is noteworthy that even in the 
tents of the nomad shepherds men and women possess the rudimente ot 
education. As writers and calligraphists many I dmas devote themselves 
to re-copying the sacred writings or reprinting them by ™^ns^ ot 
wooden blocks. While lay artists are not unknown, especially at 
the works of monkish artists are preferred on account of the sanotity 
which attaches to their works. These include illuminated marn^nm 
pamtings on silk, cloth and paper, frescoes, charms, amulets and metal- 
work, nsuailly of a religious character. 
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The practice o£ mediciae is entirely in the hands of the Idmas who, 
if indifferent surgeons, are skilled in the use of simples and learned in 
the secular lore of plants. They are also the only persons qualified 
to expel demons to whose maleficence all iUs are asonbed._ Exorcism 
is thus their chief source of income. As a science it is practised by all, 
even by those of the orthodox sect. Even in a temple it finds a place 
as the demons of evil must be expelled from it before the ofiice is began. 
Another important function of the lamas isthj prediction of the future 
by astrology. But those of the orthodox sect to their credit refuse as 
far as possible to lend themselves to these practices, which Tsong-khapa 
and the teachers of the sect condemned, though they are often obliged 
to perform them in order to satisfy the wishes of their faithful 
laymen. 

Besides the monks there are communities of nuns, instituted on the 
model of the Indian Bhikshunis. To such foundations Buddha only 
assented with reluctance. The nuns in Tibet are subject to the same 
obligations as the monks, wear the same garb, though the robe is slight- 
ly longer, and have to sacrifice their hair. But their discipline is stricter. 
They mifst obey 258 rules of conduct instead of S50 as the monks do. 
They owe respect and obedience to the monks whatever their rank, and 
all their convents, even if there be an abbess, are subject to the spiritual 
and disciplinary direction of an aged monk from the nearest monastery 
who presides even at the general confession of the Pratimoksha. At one 
time nuns were numerous in Tibet, but now-a-days their numbers have 
diminished. Their principal order has its seat in the monastery at 
Samding and its abbess is a perpetual incarnation of the goddess or 
feminine Boddhisattva, Dorje P’agmo,^ who is represented with three 
heads, one a sow^s, 

I Om mam padme Ji4m . — This formula we are now able to explain. 
It has hitherto been explained as meaning : ‘ Oh, thou jewel in the 
lotus 1’ But it is clear that Manipadme is the vocative of Manipadma, ■ 
the deity of the jewel lotus, the shahti of Manipadma who must be 
identical with PadmapSni or Avalokiteswara. The formula goes back 
to the times of Sron-btsan-sgam-po.® 

The Hindu-Buddhists of Lahul —I have said that Spiti 
is the only portion of British Territory whose inhabitants have returned 
themselves as Buddhists. But though the Census figures shown in 
the margin would draw a line of the sharpest and mrst definite kind 
between the religions of Hinduism and Buddhism where they meet 
in the mountains of the Kulu sub-division, yet the actual line of 
demarcation is by no means so clearly marked. On this subject 
Mr. Alex. Anderson, the officer in charge of Kulu, writes “ In Kulu 
including Waziri Bupi and outer and inner Seoraj, the population is 
Hindu with scarcely an exception. In Spiti the only religion is 
Buddhism. In LShul there is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Since the last Census, Hinduism in Lahul has advanced, and Buddhism 

^ Sanskr. VajravaMri, 'sow o£ diamond,’ 

'2 A, H, Trancke in J, B, A. 1915, pp. 4C24. 
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retreat ed.i In the valley of the Chandra Bhdga, Hinduism has always 
existed, and is now the prevailing religion. No doubt some Buddhist 
Dbservances still exist, modifying Hinduism more or less ; and in secret the 
people may observe some Buddhist customs more than they will publicly 
admit. But they are brought by trade into close intercourse with the 
people of Kulu, and find it to heir advantage, from the social point of 
view, to prefer Hinduism. In the separate valleys of the Chandra and 
the Bhaga, Buddhism has a much stronger hold than in the valley of 
the united rivers. But here again Hinduism is advancing. The people 
declare that they are Hindu Kanets,^ though they are probably more 
Buddhist than Hindu ; and the Moravian missionaries at Kailang state 
that caste distinctions, which do not exist among pure Buddhists* are 
becoming more marked. The L^mas of L&huP will not eat with a 
European, while the .Ldmas of Tibet have no objection to doing so. 
This advance of Hinduism is ascribed in part to the influence of the 
Thakurs or Barons of Lahul ; but it is, apart from such influence, which 
no doubt has its effect, inevitable and natural. These two valleys (the 
separate valleys of the Chandra and Bhaga) are best described as a 
margin or debateable land between the two religions, though at present 
they are more Buddhist than Hindu, The people, were once Buddhists 
and are so now to a great degree. But they have accepted caste and 
respect Brahmans to some extent, and though it is knoirn that many 
t)f their religious observances are of a Buddhist character, still they are 
accepted in Hindu Kulu as Hindus 

Mr. Heyde, the Moravian missionary, puts the case rather more 
strongly for Buddhism, He writes Buddhism is the dominant 

religion throughout the separate valleys of the Bhdga and Chandra. 
The professors of it in these parts seem to prefer to call themselves 
Hindu, but this is a mere pretension. They are Buddhists, and the 
majority wish at present to be nothing else. However, in speaking of 
the now prevailing religions of Lihul, one must not forget that both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are still to a great extent pervaded by 
the demon worship which no doubt alone prevailed in L^hul in early 
times 

1 In an account o£ the religion of lidhnl written for Mr. in 1868 by Rev. Mr. 

Heyde whose long residence among the people, by whom he is invariably respected, and 
great knowledge o£ their language and customs ensured its accuracy, that gentleman 
described the religion of Libnl as ‘^essentially Buddhism,'' and stated that pure Hindus 
were found in only a few villages and were a low set of Brahmans and that those of the 
remaining population who were not pure Buddhists ^Heaned more strongly towards Bud- 
dhism than Brahmanism. ” They maintained Buddhists monasteries, abjured beef, and 
in case of severe illness, &c., would call in both Lamas and Brahmans who performed 
their respective rites at one and the same time, D, I. 


2 Mr. Anderson says elsewhere In Lahnl I do nob consider that all are Hindus, 
There are Lamas who ought certainly to have been shown as Baddhia^, hut there m a 
tendency to ignore Buddhism in Ldhnl. " These Ldmas rnust have return^ themselves 
as Hindis unless there was some error in the compilation of our figures. The papers were 
in an unknown character and tongue, and had to he translated orally: but there ^Id 
hardly have been any confusion about sucb a plain entry as that of religion ; and w ^oere 
had been, it is difflcnlt to Bee why it should have been confined to the figures oi I.€hnl and 
to the Buddhists only, and should not have affected 

in LAhnl also. There appear to have been only sevei|. of L£m^ in LdhnI m 3.872, 

thon^ there were also UO cultivating land-h^era who had tafeen Damajo vows but 
M had, very litOs ot 0» monk about them. D. I. 
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Loimaism in Jjdhul, 


Ibbetfon 
§ 254 . 


Even tte transition from Hindu to nominal Buddhist and 
back again seems ^ to be possible. Mr, Anderson writes in another 
place : — A Kanot (a Hindu caste) cuts his scalpdook and becomes the 
disciple of some Lama, and this may even be after marriage* The 
Ldmas of Lahul may marry, the sons belonging to their father^s original 
caste. Lamas sometimes cease to belong to the priesthood, allow their 
scalp^locks to grow, and are again received as Kanets, These facts 
show how intimately Hinduism and Buddhisih are connected in Lahul. 
It is still common for both Brahmans and Lamas to be present at 
weddings and funerals/^ 

It would appear that there is little of Buddhism about the Ldhul 
Ldmas save their litle. Even in small things the progress of Hinduism 
is visible. When Dr, Aitchison visited Lahul the people would not as 
a rule kill an animal, eating only those which died naturally. But 
when the craving for the fleshpots grew too strong, several combined in 
the slaughter in order to dimmish the crime of each by distributing it 
over many, Now-a-days sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered 
without any scruple. Even in 1868 the so-called pure Buddhists freely 
sacrificed sheep and goats to the lhas or local genii, employed Brahmans 
in many of their ceremonies, and shared in all the superstitions and beliefs 
in witches and magic of their Hindu brethren. The same change which 
has taken place in Lahul has apparently been going on in Upper Kananr, 
for in 1829, when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was 
most certainly an impure Buddhism, while in the present Census the 
State of Bashahr returns only one Buddhist among its inhabitants.- In 
the Census of 1868 all the inhabitants of both LShul and Spiti were re- 
tmned as Hindus, though Buddhists were separately shown for other 
districts; and in 1872 Mr. Lyall wrote thus on the subject ; — The people 
of Lahul have now-a-days so much traffic with Hindus that they cannot 
afEord to be out of the pale, and are rapidly adopting all Hindu ideas and 
prejudices. The process has been going on in some degree ever since the 
Rajis of Kulu annexed the country, but it has been greatly accelerated 
of late years by the notice taken by our Government of the Lahulis and 
their headmen, and by their contact with Hindus more orthodox and ex- 
clusive than those of Kulu and Chamba, The force of attraction which 
Hindu exclusiveness brings to bear upon outlying tribes is enormous, and 
seems to be in no way weakened by the fact that the Government is in the 
hands of Christians, Thatfact of political subjection leaves the Hindus 
no^ other vent for their pride of race but this exclusiveness, and therefore 
heightens its value. Moreover, the consolidation of many Hindu races 
into one great empii’e increases the power which Hinduism has always had 
^ drawing outsiders into its ' circle, for in social matters the empire is 
Hindus the Lahulis are free citizens, while as Buddhists 
andBoiias (Tibetans) they would be left out in the cold. The Lahuli 
now looks upon the nameof Botias a term of reproach. One of the 
headmen, when in my camp on the borders of Ladakh, met his own bro- 
ther^n-law, a Boti of Laddkh, and refused to eat with him for fear that 
my Hindu servants might tell tales against him in Kulu and Kangra. 

Lahul anb its 3pre-Bxjdbhist Religions, 

The three dialects of Ldhul are Bunan, Manch^t and TinaUr Their 
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Ijdhul and its pre-Buddhist Beligions. 

relationsliip to tlie Mundari languages is exactly the same as that ot 
Kanauri though they possess a Tibetan vocabulary which preserves a 
phonetic stage of that language much moi-e archaic than any known 
dialect o£ Tibetan. 

Manchat is also the name of a tract which has preserved an 
ancient custom^ probably Mundari. A slab of stone is put up by the 
roadside in memory of a deceased person and on many of them is a 
rock-carving of a human figure in the centre or a portrait of the de- 
ceased in relief. Those erected recently have a spot smeared with oil in 
the centre. In the village temples stone slabs are also found on which 
are carved rows of figures, often exceeding ten in number* These too 
are well bathed in oil. At irregular intervals rich families which have 
lost a member continue to feast the whole village and a slab with these 
portraits of the dead is placed in the temple in recognition of this. The 
older slabs represent the ancient costume of Lahul — a frock reaching 
from the loins to the knees, with a head-dress of feathers for the chiefs 
similar to that of the North American Indians. In this costume a 
rock-carving near Kyelang depicts a man hunting the wild sheep. 

The most ancient religions of Lahul were probably phallus and 
snake worship — ^the cults of the fertilising powers of sun and water. 
The original phallns was a raw stone, set up in a small grove or near a 
temple door. It was smeared with oil or butter. The polislied stones 
found in Manchat owe their origin to the introduction of modern 
Hinduism into the valley — ^from the Chamba side in the 1 1th cen- 
tury A. D. The village temples are small huts with a sloping gable 
roof of shingles and a ram^s head, also a symbol of creative power, at 
the end of the topmost beam. They preserve the oldest type of habita- 
tion in Lahul — which was probably evolved when the country was 
better timbered than it is now. 

Human sacrifice at Kyelang was performed to benefit the fields. 
The peasants had to find a victim in turn — and probably slaves were 
kept for this purpose. One year a widow^s only son was to be sacri- 
ficed as she had no servants, but a wandering hermit offered to take 
his place if he were well fed till the day of execution. On the appoint- 
ed day he was led with much noise to the wooden idol of the god of the 
fields whom he challenged to take his life. But the god failed to 
respond and so the hermit smote him with the executioner's axe and cast 
the fragments of the idol into- the river which carried them down to 
Gugti where they were caught and put up again. Another version, 
however, makes the god of the field a rose-tree which was borne down 
to Gugti by the water and there replanted* Since then the god has had 
to be content with the sacrifice of a goat and men^jion of the courageous 
Idma^s name suffices to terrify him. 

In ' Manchat the last human sacrifice was that of the queen, 
Eiupi rdnt^ who was buried alive. With her last breath she cursed 
the name so that no one now lives to a greater age than she had attained 
when she was immolated. 

Between 600 and 1000 A, D* the decline of Buddhism in Kashmir 
deprived its monks of their revenues and drove maUy of them to ietiie 
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Lamaistie JSuddhism m Kanaur. 


in Ladakh and Western Tibet. The destruction o£ the monastery at 
Nalanda in the 9th century was its culminatinpr* disaster. Lotsava 
Rinohen-bzango (c. 954) settled in Laddkh and the Kashmiri monks 
first settled at Sanid in Zangskar and built the Kanika monastery.^ 

Buddhism seems to have entered Lihul from India in the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. The famous Buddhist missionary, Padma Sambhava, is men- 
tioned in connection with its oldest Buddhist monasteries as well as 
Hindu places of worship in adjacent provinces. He visited Zahor 
(Mandi) and Gazha ( == Garzha). Three such temples are known, 
mz, Gandola at the confluence of the Chandra and Bhaga, Kangani 
in IVtanchat, and Triloknath in Pdngi-Lahul. They are wooden struc- 
tures with pyramidal roofs and interesting old wood carvings. 

Lamaistie Buddhism entered Ldhul in the 11th or 12th century and 
from about 1160 to 1647 Lahul formed in a loose way part of the Ija- 
dakhi empire. The monasteries of this latter type are distinguished by 
their flat roofs.^ 


The Buddhism of Ka^taub. 

All account of the form of Buddhism found in Kanaur is given in 
Vol, III, pp- 447-454, infra. To it the following list of the Tibetan gods 
popularly accepted in Kanaur, in theory if not ,in practice, may he 
added, together with a note on divination^ : — 

The Tibetan deities and their mantras with explanations. 

(1) Ndm-chkrd (God) or KSrayau : is said to be of white com- 
plexion with two hands (holding £tn umbrella in the right, and with 
the left a mungoose vomiting diamonds), and riding on a lion called 
Sing^. The mantra is : — Om beki-sharmand swdhd. ^ "MLaj God bless 
us. ' 

(2) Ldngdn^dar^d or Chhog-dah : the deity Ganesha, the remover 
of obstacles. He is represented as crimson in colour with an elephant 
head having a human body with four hand^, holding respectively a 
hook used in driving elephants, a noose as a weapon of war, a boon 
and a lotus, and having only one tusk. The mantra is : — &m zambdld 
zdfinddd swdkd^ ^ May God oast away all obstacles and bestow upon 
us wealth/ 

(8) Tdremd or Chheringmd: the goddess of wealth or long life, • 
equivalent to Lakshmi or Mahdlakshmi. She is represented "as of 
golden colour, with two hands, holding in the right a spear, and in the 
left^ diamond cup f fill of jewels, riding on horse-back. The mantra 
htrUndlche ehoozam dukhe hum Third hdng tare djuJehd 
hi sh^ mate bimay e swdhd, *0 thou mother of the world, be pleased to 
grant us prosperity and long life/ 

1 The monies^ o£ Kanika wear' the red robe which shews that the yellow robe of such 
Zau|skap monasteries as that at Gargya was not introdxTced by monks from Kashmir: 
A. H Fi^ncke^ A> JBList. of Western Tibet, p 51. 

® n., pp. 181-191, 

® Furnished by P, Tikaj. Kaxn Joshi. 
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(4) D-wkar, tte Indian Trinity, equivalent to Dattatreya-muni, 
ie renWsented as of white complexion, with three heads, yellow, white 
and blue in colour, and eight hands, holding respectively an image of the 
A&ki UopameA, an arrow, a thunderbolt, and a boon in the four right 
bands • in the four left hands, abJiaya, a noose, a bow and a nectar-cup 
respectively, and seated in the Padmisana attitude.^ The mantra iB - 
Om shri panmd latitd laird toda hnht hnlv, 1mm phat swaha. O 
thou reverend sage, promote our welfare, and destroy our enemies, 

(5) FdUan-ldmo, the supreme goddess, equivalent to MaM- 
kili m represented as of dark blue colour with three eyes (one in her 
forehead) and four hands (holding in the right a naked sword and a 
human skull full of blood, and in the left a lotus and a long trident), 
tS a Wnd oi taian W. and a anato of colons a. 

hS saSed tWa, riding on a m.do, with a gneen 3n.t. fox a Wb and 
' a saddle of human skin, and with a crown of five human head-bmies 
with a streak of moon in the centre. Her fierce teeth are exposed as 
is Sr tono-ue, and her eyes are full of indignation. The mantra is-:— 
6m Mm ihriyd debd MU hdU maU-haU Mm »o. O supreme goddess, 
keep us from all evil.' 

(6) Dolmd. a goddess or devi, is described as of white complexion, 
with two hands, offering a boon in the right, and the left in the Abhaya 
position. She is dressed in a splendid robe wearing many ornaments 
and much jewellery j seated on a lotus. The man,fra is -.—Om tarS tn 
tdri turd mdld. ‘ O goddess, thou, who art the remover of worldly 
troubles, bestowest upon us blessings.' 

(7) Ninymet-cheehe, the deity of health and long lif^ The 

following is ^ mant^a of this deity, used by the Tibetans ^ananr 

neople for securing a long, prosperous and healthy life. It is found 
G the scripSe failed Ghloss. Th.y believe t^t whosoever re- 
peats it daily as many times as possible, will en3oy a happy life foi 

100 y^rs : — 

0 Ning.met‘ehJiebe darsen-ehang-rdzi, 

Jingmet^-lchemle wdngbd-j dmle-yang, 
dudpung mdlil ohomda/n~8dngv>e~dahh, 
gdsdng-gdie ohuiig-gydn-ehung gdfd, 
lolznng-ddh-pdrd shydhldsowdnde, 

(8) {a) Gfcw5(?«M<fy-^«-^54 thegoddess T4rl orTfo4-De^,i3dg- 

cribed as y blue colour like tjie forget-me-not, with six hands, a fet 
short body, three eyes and wearing a lionskin. The mantra is ; Cm sthd 
hdm pJiat. 'Turn away enemies.' 

(5) Ganbd-chhdg-jibdy TAr4-Devi, has four hands. 

(c) Gdnbd-chhdg-nibdr Twi-De^, has only 
other^espects these two are Uke Ganbd-ehhag-iugbd, and the vmtgas 

are the same. 
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(^) Gonkar-ehhdg-dugbdy Tara-Devi, is said to be of white 
complexion, but in other respects is like Ganbo^chhdg-dughd. The 
mantra is mdni chum mani Ti'Cum pjiat swdhd, 

{e) Qaaho-penina chkog^jiha zil^zibd^ Tara-Devi, is of white 
complexion, having four heads and four arms and wearing a garland of 
human heads, but resembling in other respects G.znbo chhag-^dugbd. 
The mantra is: — Grihdna pay ah grihdna pavahy hum phat swdkd 
hdndhS hhagawdnd bdjrd hinder dnzd hum phdt swdhd, ' O goddess, be 
pleased to accept this milk, and shower down upon us thy blessings/ 

The following is a chant or mantra^ found in the chhoss, to be re- 
peated daily for the success of any business or transaction : =— 

Om hdjrd sdto sdmdyd man u paid tiaupd^ tita titd mewdwd 
supkTidyo mewawdanu r^jd mewdryd^ sarbd siddhi mewary dng, 
$ddang michio dang, ’hydryd hum hum phot swdhd^ 

The follomng six chants or mantras of the Tibetan scriptures, 
written in the Tibetan character called Bhumi, are repeated many times 
(often more than a hundred) by the LSmas to cure a man suffering* from 
the influence of an evil-spirit, ghost, demon &c. : ^ 

( 1 ) Omydmdrdjd sddho meyd, 
ydmi daric ndyo ddydf 
yaddy^ nird yaJchhdyd, 

chhant rdmd hdm hdm phat phat Bwdhd. 

( 2 ) Cm tdn-gya rikd htim phat, 

( 8 ) Om dehhyd rdU hum phaf, 

( 4 ) Om dantd rikd hdm phaf, 

( 5 ^ Om hajrd rdti hdm phdt, 

( 6 ) Om muujd rati hdm phdt. 


Divination. 



For example : — 


1 . 

means 


pharmardj or Dharamarij^ 
. lou will succeed by worshipping yonr deity/ ^ 


- ^ ^ o ^ j . 

will padminip : a lady with her son • ^Yon 

are AshW-kumdra ; the celestial physician ' You 

fixed o/eod/^^^ always succeed, but keep yolr mind firmly 



Divination in Kartaur* 


4. Dtig-dul "Naga Sheshanaga the cobra : — * This forebodes no 
good but loss of money, corn and animals, and but danger of illness 5 
by worship of your deity, a little relief may be obtained/ 

5 . Sergd-sdji : the golden hill, Sumeru-parvata : — ^ You will 
achieve success ; and if there is fear of illness, it can be removed by wor- 
ship of your deity/ 

6. Tdh sdm-shing : the Celestial tree which grants everything 
desired : — ^ You are welcome everywhere ; your desires will be fulfilled 
but with some delay ; if there is any risk of sickness recovery is to be 
gained by adoration of your deity/ 

7 . Sdi^ld-mo ; the goddess Devi Bhagavati ; — ^ You are to ob* 
tain prosperity of every kind ; the king will be pleased with you ; but in the 
attainment of your object there will be quarrels ,* a woman is troublesome 
to you, but should you agree with her you will be successful/ 

8. Sdn-gyd-tdn-hd : the deity Buddha Shaky a Singha i ' The king 
is greatly pleased with you 3 your desire will be achieved ; but if you 
fear illness, then worship your deity steadfastly/ 

9. Oydl-ho : the king of ghosts, Brahma- raksbasa : — ^You will be 
unsuccessful in every way ; your friends have turned against you 5 an 
evil spirit pursues you; better engage in God^s service, or make a pil- 
grimage to your deity, then your fate will be all right/ 

10 . Ndm’-gydl-hum-hd : the nectar-pot, Amrita^halaBha : — ^ The 
auspices are excellent ; if you are suffering from any illness, worship of 
your deity will soon restore you to health/ 

"'ll. MdUdi : dodhdra-khddga : — ^ All your desires will be ful- 
filled ; you will be blessed with an heir j you are to receive wealth from 
the king ; if there is any trouble, it is on account of your kinsmen, and 
can be only removed by agreeing with them/ 

la. X>imo^dd-fdh : a female evil spirit, ddhini or 4 ^yan : — ^ You 
are to lose wealth and suffer great trouble ; your relatives are against 
you ; there is no remedy but to worship your deity steadfastly, and that 
will indeed give a little relief/ 

13 . Dar-ze^gyd dum .• the thunder-bolt, bazra : — He is your enemy 
whom you take for a friend ; there is some fear from the king, perhaps 
you may be fined ; your object will not be gained, so it is better for you 
to adore your deity.^ 

14 . Tu-don-md : a goddess, devi : — " You are devoted to everyone's 
welfare, but there is a doubt as to the accomplishment of your desire ; 
you will be successful but only after great delay ; if you ask about 
anyone's sickness it is due to the angei* of your deity, whose worship 
will of course remove the trouble/ 

1 5 . Ni-md : the sun, Surya : — ' You earn much, but it is all spent ; 
your friends and relatives are ungrateful j at first you will suffer^ great 
trouble, but at last you will succeed ; if there is anyone indisposed, then 
it is owing to the lack of worship of your deity, whose adoration will 
Mainly remove the sieknesf / 
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JDivmation in Kamaur, 


16. Dug : thunder of the cloud, Megha garjand ; — * You are wel- 
come to everybody j you are to be blessed with prosperity ; if there is 
anyone ill in the family, it is due to his defiling- a water-spring, which 
should be well cleaned, then he will recover/ 

17. Du-cM mum-bd : a, golden pot, swarna-halasha : — ‘ You are 

always happy, and your desires will be fulfilled ; should you be suffering 
from illness ask the help of a physician and worship your deity heartil^ 
then you will be in perfect health/ . ’ 

18. SeT-ngd-gu-iigd : of fish, mina-yuga : — ‘ You will get much 
. wealth and many sons, the king will hold you in esteem ; your desire 

will be fulfilled with but little delay ; if there is anyone sick in the 
family, then have the worship of your deity duly performed and he will 
be restored to health.'’ 

19. Ddik-chhenld : the king of the Bhlis, Bhilla-rdja : — ‘ You have 
great fear of your enemy, but be assured that he will be destroyed* 
the king will be pleased with you, and all will love you ; if there is 
someone ill he should devote some time to the worship of his deity, which 
will restore him to perfect health.’ 

20. .* a she-bnfBalo, MaMshi ; — ‘You have a quarrel 
with your kinsmen ; you are to suffer from some discease j there is no 
remedy save worship of your deity, by which a little relief mav be 
obtained.’ 


21. Siti^mordl-ehdn-md : n sh.e-Ga.nrixh3k\, Manushya-hhikshihd : 

‘You are to lose health and prosperity; your offspring will never live '• if 
you ask about anyone’s sickness that is due to failure to worship your 
deity, but if you will heartily adore him there will be some relief.’ ^ 

22. ^ : the golden mountain, swarna parvaia : — ‘ All 

have enmity with you, even your relatives are against you and you are 
fond of quarrels ; there is also fear of illness, which is due to your 
troubling a woman ; should you agree with her, there will be no fear 
of it/ 


23, Sdi-ldmd (2nd) ; Batuka-Bhairava, the deity Bhdirava : ‘ You 

have prosperity, servants, and quadrupeds ; your desire will be fulfilled • 
should there be anyone sick in the family, it is due to his committing 
some sin m a temple, and that can be removed by the worship of vour 
deity/ * ^ 

24*. Mai-Mi-ne-eho : a parrot, fotd or sdicd : — ‘ There will be a 
quarrel ; you wfil have to suffer much by sickness, which is due to your 
impunty in thegod s service : you should worship your deity steadfastly, 
tben you will get some relief. ^ 


25. Q'^Ung-td: a steed : — ‘ You are to lose wealth ; you frequent 
the society of the wicked, spend money in bad ways ; there is no remedy 
but to worship your deity, without whose favour you will not be success- 
ful. 


26. 


_ Nydn-ld-du-tJiol : a mariner or sailor ‘ You will fail in 
your business and have no hope of success at all; there is risk to health, 
but if you worship your deity you will get a little relief ’ 
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27. 8hyd~bd-hhyi : a hunting-dog : — ^ The king is against you ; 
yoai friends act like enemies ; should there be someone ill, he will have 
to sufEer much, and for this there is no remedy but to worship your 
deity, by which you will get a little relief. ^ 

28. Mdm^zd-pyd : the peacock, mayUva : — ^ You have a dispute 
with your kinsmen ; your mind is full of anxiety ; loss of money and 
honour is impending ; all are against you, so it will be well for you to 
worship your deity heartily.^ 

29. Ghhdng-nd-dar-zd : the deity Kala-bhairava : — * Fortune is to 
smile on you ; you will reap a good harvest, get good servants and 
quadrupeds ; if there is anyone ill in the family, then he will be restor- 
ed to perfect health by worship of his deity. 

30. Ddr-zS : the thunderbolt, baira : — ^ All your desires will 
be fulfilled y you will be blessed with many sons ; the king will favour 
you, and your enemies will not succeed in troubling you/ 

31. Dung i conch-shell : shaHhha : — 

32. Chd-foh : a crow, hav)wd 

33. Gdn^kdr-^bS : the M4nas-lake, Mdna-sarovara : — 

all three of good omen , 

84j. CTbdng-tak : the lion, si^Aa : — a bad omen. 

35. Md-^pdng^-gum-e/iAd : a sacred lake, Mana-talSi.* - - a good omen, 

36* CAkok>“ten-ndk»p<f : a black temple; Kdld^mcmdirtt : — a bad 
omen.. 

37* Chd^Tchyung : the vehicle of Vishnu, gar may Vishnu- .• — 
a good omen. 

38. TeH : a monkey, bandar, vdnara : — 

39. : a wheel, chakra: — 

40. ChhoJcten-hdrbd : the temple of the man-lion» NrisiUha 

^ mandir : — 
all three good omens. 

41. Chgdng^kd-ro^janmd : a lion, siHha : — 

42. Ndd^pd: disease, rogdvddha : — 

both bad omens. 

43. SiHgh^ : a lion .• — a good one. 

44. Bong-bd : a camel, tiatrah. uHt : — a very bad one. 

45. ChhoUhang : A small temple to the Buddhas made on the 

roof of the home .* — a good omen. 

46. Ghhumtt : a cascade, jaladhdrd : — a fairly good one. 

47. Nar-hd ; the fire, Agni : — a very good one. 

48. Mert'^nhh-'pd : the smoke, dhdmah, dhdwdn : — a bad one, 

49. Dhan^fgut-gihd : a cow, gdya, gauh : — 

60. Btubd : a ram, mdshay Jchdrd 

both good omens. 



96 hegends in Bashahr. 

The ruling family of Bashahr is, according to the Shastras^ held to 
he of divine origin, and the Ijamaio theory is that each Itaja of Bashahr 
is at his death re-incarnated as the Guru Liama or Guru of the Xiamas, 
who is understood to be the Dalai Lama of Tibet. There is also 
another curious legend attached to the Bashahr family. For 61 gener- 
ations each Raj 4 had only one son and it used to be the custom for 
the boy to be sent away to a village and not be seen by his father until 
his hair was cut for the first time in his sixth year. The idea that the 
first-born son is peculiarly dangerous to his father^'s life is not confi.ned 
to Bashahr. Both these legends originate in the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, which is prevalent in the hills of the North-East Punjab and 
indeed throughout these Provinces. 
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Section 3. — Jainism. 


The following paragraplis are reproduced from Sir Denzil Ibbetson's 
Census Beporfc of 1883 because they illustrate the position of 
Jainism at that time. Like Sikhism it was rapidly falling into the 
position of a mere sect of Hinduism. Like the Sikh, the orthodox 
Jain intermarries with Hindus, especially with the Vaishnavas,! and 
apparently he does so on equal terms, there being no tendency to form 
a hypergamouB Jain group taking brides from Vaishnavas or other 
Hindus but not giving their daughters in return, on the model of the 
Kesdhdri Sikhs described in Vol.' II, p. 353 infra i — 

The affinities of the Jain Religion.— The position which the 
Jain religion occupies with reference to Hinduism and Buddhism has § 26B. 
much exercised the minds and pens of scholars, some looking upon it as 
a relic of Buddhism, while other and I believe far weightier authorities 
class it as a Hindu sect. In favour of this la.tter view we have, among 
others, the deliberate opinions of Horace Wilson and H. T. Colebrooke, 
who fully discuss the question and the arguments on either side. The 
latter concludes that the Jains ‘ constitute a sect of Hindus, differing 
indeed from the rest in some very important tenets, but foUowing in 
other respects a similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and 
observances.^® The question of the origin of' the ^religion and of its 
affinities with the esoteric doctrines of the two rival creeds may be left 
to scholars. W e have seen how much of Hindu belief and practice has 
been intermingled with the teachings of Buddha as represented by the 
northern school of his followers ; and it is probable that, had Buddhism 
survived as a distinct religion in India side by side with Brahminism, the 
admixture would have been infinitely greater. On the other hand, 
modem Hinduism has probably borrowed much of its esoteric doctrines 
from Buddhism. It is certain that Jainism, while Hindu in its main 
outlines, includes many doctrines which lean towards those of Buddha ; 
and it may be that it represents a compromise which sprang into 
existence during the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism and the 
decay of the latter, and that as Rhys Davids says ‘the few Buddbiste 
who were left in India at the Muhammadan conquest^ of Kashmir in 
the 12th century preserved an ignoble existence by joining the Jain sect, 
and by adopting the principal tenets as to caste and ceremonial ob- 
servations of the ascendant Hindu creeds.’ 

But as to its present position, as practised in the Punjab at least, 
with reference to the two faiths in their existing shape, I conceive that 


1 Speaking roughly the mixed group may be said to be the Bbabras or the mmn b^y 
of that caste in "HoshiArpur. The present writer is now mcVined to ^k that the 
aeoounl, of the BhAhras aUuded to on page 81 of Vol. II gives a clue to tte 
of the caste. The Bhibras were ori^naUy Jains, reomited from OswAl and KhanMwal 
Banias. Thty Were reinforced by SikTts or Saraogis from the Aggarwals. As a ti^ of 
some dignity and antiquity BhAbra came to be applied to and assumed by the ^wal, 
^andilwAl, Aggarwal and any other BAnia group whether orthodox Jams or unorthodox, 

or not Jains at all but Vaisbnavas. 

» Dr. Buchanan, in his account of the Jains of Canara, one of their preswrt he^- 
quartern, taken from the menth of their hi^ f '• 

rnfonnded by the Brahmans who follow the Vedas with the worshippMsof B^ha, ^ this 
S from the pride of ignorance. So far are the Jains from acknowled^g Buddha 
as their teacher, that they do not think tlfat he is now even a 
is undergoing various h»w metamorphoses a» « punishment for IneerKwe, 
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there can be no manner of doubt. I believe that J ainiem is now as 
near akin to Hinduism as is the creed of the Sikhs, and that both can 
scarcely be said to be more than varieties of the parent Hindu faith ; 
probably wider departures from the original type than are Vaishnavism 
and Saivism, but not so wide as many other sects which, being small 
and unimportant, are not generally regarded as separate religions. As 
a fact the Punjab Jains strenuously insist upon their being good 
Hindus. I have testimony to this effect from the Bhabras of two 
districts in which every single BhAbra is returned as a Jain ; and an 
Ao-arwal Bania, an Extra Assistant Commissioner and a leading member 
o Ahe Jain Community in Dehli, the Punjab head-quarters of the religion, 
writes : * Jains (Saraogis) are a branch of Hindus, and only differ in 
some religious observances. They are not Buddhists.* Indeed the very 
word' Buddhist is unknown to the great part even of the educated natives 
of the Province, who are seldom aware of the existence of such a religion. 

I think ‘ the fact that, till the disputes regarding the Sardogi 
procession at Dehli t-tirred up ill-feeling between the two parties, the 
Hindu (Vaishnava) and Jain (Saraogi) Bdnias used to intermarry 
freely in that great centre of the Jain faith, and still do intermarry in 
other districts, is pi actically decisive as to the light in which the people 
themselves regard the affinities of the two religions. I cannot believe 
that the members of a caste which, like the Bdnias, is more than 
ordinarily strict in its observance of all caste rules and distinctions and 
of the social and ceremonial restrictions which Hinduism imposes upon 
them, standing indeed in this respect second only to the Brahmans 
themselves, would allow their daughters to marry the followers of a 
religion which they looked npon as alien to their own. I have already 
explained how elastic the Hindu religion is, and what wide diversity it 
admits of under the cloak of sect ; and I thall presently show that 
Sikhism is no bar to intermarriaffe. But Sikhism is only §aved from 
being a Hindu sect by its political history and importance ; while 
Buddhism is so utterly repugnant to Hinduism in all its leading charac- 
teristics, that any approach to it, at any rate in the direction of its 
social or sacerdotal institutions, would render communion impossible. 
Even in Lahul, where, as we have seen, Hinduism and Buddhism are so 
intermingled that it is difficult to say where the one begins and the 
other ends, intermarriage is unheard of. X shall briefly describe the 
leading tenets and practices of the Jains ; and I think the description 
will of itself almost suffice to show that Jainism is, if not purely a Hindu 
sect, at any rate nearer to that religion than to the creed of Buddha.^ 

** It is true that in Rdjpdtfina considerable animosity prevails between the Hindus 
and the Jains. There is a saying that it is better to jump into a well than to pass a 
Jain ascetic on the road ; and another t ** X Hindu had better be overtaken by a wild 
elephant than take refuge in a Jain temple; and be may not run through the shadow of 
it, even to escape a tiger/; So too, many of the later Vaishnava scriptures are very 
bitter against the errors of the Jains. But hatred of the fiercest kind between the rival 
sects of the same f ah h is not unknown to history* and at one time Jainism was the 
dominant belief over a considerable part of India. In Gdjar^t (Bombay), on the other 
hand, the partition between Hindu and Jain is of the very narrowest description, and 
cases are not nncommon in which intermarriage between the two sections takes place . 
The bride, when with her J ain husband, performs the household ceremonies according 
to the ritual of that form of religion, and, on the frequent occasions ^hen she has to 
make a temporary sojourn at the paternal abode, she reverts to t lie rites of her 
ancestors, as performed before her marriage/’— Cengus JRepori. 
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The tenets of the Jains* — The chief objects of Jain reference ibbetson, 
are twenty-four beatified saints called Arhats or Tirthanhars, § 
who correspond with the Buddhas of the northern Buddhists and of 
Ved antic Hinduism, but are based upon the final beatitude of the 
Hindus rather than upon the final absorption preached by Buddha, 
and are wholly unconnected with the Gautamic legend, of even 
the broad outlines of which the Punjab Jains are entirely ignorant. 

Of these saints, the first, Rishabn^th, the twenty-third, Parasniith, 
and the twenty-fourth, Mahavir, are the only ones of whom we 
hear much ; while of these three again Pdrasnith is chiefly venerated, 
Rishabnath is supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, and is wor- 
shipped in that capacity at his temple in the south-west of Alewar by 
Hindus and Jains in common.^ But besides, these saints, the Jains, 
unlike the Buddhists, recofi^nise the whole Hindu I ‘antheon, including 
the Puraniclheroes, as divine and fit objects of worship, though in 
subordination to the great saints already mentioned, and place their 
images in^their temples side by side with those of their Arhats. They 
have indeed added to the absurdities of the Hindu Olympus, and re- 
cognise '64 Tndras and 2^ Devis. They revere serpents and the Ungam 
or Priapus,' and in many parts ordinarily worship in Hindu temples as 
well as in their own.^ Like the Buddhists they deny the divine origin 
of the Hindu Vedas ; but unlike them they recognise the authority 
of those writings, rejecting only such portions of them, as prescribe sacri- 
fice and the sacred fire, both of which institutions they condemn as 
being inimical to animal life. Like the Buddhists they deny the Hindu 
doctrine of purification from sin by alms and ceremonies, and reject 
the Hindu worship of the Sun and of fire except at weddings, initia- 
tions, and similar ceremonies, where they subordinate their objections 
to the necessity of employing Brahmans as minis trants. The monastic 
system and celibate priesthood of the Buddhists are wholly unknown 
to them, and they have, like the Hindus, a regular order of ascetic 
devotees who perform no priestly functions ; while their parohits or 
family priests, and the ministrants who oflSciate in their temples and 
conduct the ceremonial of their weddings, fum^rals, and the like, must 
necessarily be Brahmans, and, since Jain Brahmans are practically un- 
known, are always Hindus.^ The idols of the Jain saints are not 
daily bathed, dressed, and fed, as are the Hindu idols ; and if fruits are 
presented to them it is not as food, but as an offering and mark of 

' Gautama Buddha is also said by the Hindus to he an incarnation of Vishnu who 
came to delude the wicked ; hut the Buddhists of course strenuously deny the assertion. 


2 « In Upper India the ritual in use is often intermixed with formal® from the 

Tantras. and Wonging more properly to the Saiva and Sakta worship. Images of the 
Bhadravas and Bhairavis, the fierce attendants on SiTa and K&ti, take their place in Jam 
temples 5 and at suitable seasons the Jains equally with the Hindus address their adoration 
to Sarasrati and Bev'i.” At Mount Ahu several of the ancient Jam inscriptions begin with 
invocations to Siva. (Wilson’s Hindu SecU> ) 

3 Horace Wilson observes that rhis fact ‘‘is the natural consequence of the doctrine 
and example of the Arhats, who performed no rites, either vicariously or for themselves, 
and gave ^no instructions as to their observance. It shows also the true char^to 
of this form of faith, that it was a departure from establishei practices, the observance 
of which was held by the Jain teachers to he matter of indifterence, and which none 
of iS crr^t woSd consent to regulate; the laity were therefore left to their former 
priesthood as far as outward ceremonies were concerned.^' 
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respect. The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, observe in theory the twelve 
Sanskaras or ceremonies of purification prescribed by the Hindu, 
creed from the birth to the death of a male, though in both religions 
many of them are commonly omitted ; but they reject the Hindu 
Sraddhas or rites for the repose of the spirit Their ceremonial at 
weddings and their disposal of the dead are identical with those of the 
Hindus and differ from those of the Buddhists ; and, unlike the latter, 
they follow the Hindu law of inheritance, calling in learned Brahmans 
as its exponents in case of disputes.^ Tte J ains observe^ with the 
greatest strictness all the rules and distinctions of caste which are so 
repugnant to Buddhism, and many if not all wear the Brahminical 
thread ; in the Punjab the religion is practically confined to the 
mercantile or Vaisya castes, and considerable difficulty is made about 
admittinor members of other castes as proselytes. Their rules about 
intermarriage and the remarriage of v\idows are no less strict than 
those of their Hindu brethren, with whom thf^y marry freely. The 
extravagant reverence for relics which is so marked a feature of Buddhism 
is wholly unknown to the Jains, who agree with the Hindus in their 
veneration for the cow. They carry the reverence for animal life, which 
is taught by the Hindu and practised by the Buddhist, to an absurd ex- 
tent ; their devotees carry a brush with which they sweep their path, are 
forbidden to move about or eat when the sun is down or to drink water 
without straining, and many of them wear a cloth over their mouths, 
lest they should tread upon, swallow, or inhale an insect or other living 
thing.2 Indeed some of them extend the objection to taking life to 
plants and flowers. ^ To abstain fro n slaughter is the highest perfec- 
tion ; to kill any living thing is sin.^ The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, 
observe all the Hindu fasts and attend the Hindu places of pilgrimage ; 
though they also have holy places of their own, the most important 
being the mountain of Samet near Pachete in the hills between Bengal 
and Behar, which was the scene of Parasn^-th^s liberation from earthly 
life, the village of Pdpauri, also in Behar, where the Arhat Vard- 
dhamana departed from this world, and the great Jain temples on Mount 
Abu in Ra jpdtana and Mount Girindr in Kathiawar. In no case do 
they make pilgrimages to the holy places of Buddhism. 

I have been able to collect but little information about the actual 
practice of the Jain religion by the mass of its modern followers, as 
distinguished from its doctrines and ceremonials set forth in the scriptures 
of the faith. The Jains, and particularly the orthodox or Digambara 
sect, are singularly reticent in the matter; while the religion being 
almost wholly confined to the trading classes, and very largely to cities, 
has not come under the observation of the Settlement Officers to whom 
we are indebted for so large a part of our knowledge of the people. 
But the Jams are the most generally educated class in the Punjab, and 
ifc is probable that the Teligmn has preserved its original form compara- 
tively unaltered. Horace Wilson, however, says of the Jain Jaii% or 


See Bombay Kigb Court rulmgs B%agwan JDas Tejmal Raymal, X (1878), 
^t:? V ’ ajiA rulings there quoted. But see also Prwy Council case Sinai 

Jual V JiaJcho and Marart, Indian Law Reports, I, Al’ababad (1876-78), pp. 688 ei ^eq. 

T observe all these precautions; but 

I think the statiement must he mistaken. ^ 
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ascetics : — ^ Some o£ them may be simple enthusiasts ; many^uf * them^ 
however, are knaves, and the reputation which they enjoy all over India 
as skilful magicians is nob very favourable to their general character ; 
they are in fact not unfrequently charlatans, pretending to skill in 
palmistry and necromancy, dealing in empirical therapeutics^and dabbl- 
ing in chemical or rather alchemical manipulationst^ 

Since these paragraphs were written not only has a great deal 
more knowledge of Jainism and its teaching been acquired by European 
scholarship, but the Jains them'^ielve have in the last two or three decades 
displayed considerable intellectual activity. Whatever the pauses of 
this may be, and one of them at least has been the stimulus of contact 
with western inquiry and thought, it has resulted in the formation 
of new groups or the revival of old groups under new names or the 
adaptation of old names to new ideals. The attempt to describe the 
Jains as a caste and to unravel their sects made in VoL III, pp. 
340-9 infruj fails because Jainism, like all other living creeds, is in a 
state of flux. Recently the Sthanakwasi group has come to the 
front. In 1901 the term Thanakwasi was returned as a mere synonym 
of sadh-mdrgi or Dhundia, an ascetic of extreme orthodoxy.^ But the 
Sthanakwdsis now number %'Z -per cent, of the Jain population of the 
Punjab, and are classed by Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, G. I. E., as a branch 
of the Swetimbaras quite distinct from the Dhundias.^ Ibbetson, who 
does not allude to the Sthanakwasi, thus describes the Dhundias ; — 
A more modern sect is the Dhundia, so called because its followers 
were^ persecuted by the orthodox and compelled to take refuge in 
ruins or dMnd. It was with these ascetics that the practice of hanging 
a cloth or patti before the mouth originated ; and the Terahpanthis 
and Dhundias^ carry their regard for animals to extremes, teaching that 
no living thing should be interfered with, that a cat should be permitted 
to catch a mouse, or a snake to enter the cradle of a child. It would 
appear that the Dhundias are wholly celibate ascetics, and include no 
laity. They altogether renounce idols, anfl call those who venerate 
them pujdri or ^ worshippers/ They are, I believe, confined to the 
Swetdmbara section, the Digambaras laughing at the cloth, as breeding 
more insects in the mouth than it prevents from entering it/*^ By 
pujdri may have been meant pujera. The priests of the Dhundias are 
called puj or sri puj . 

Olassifieation of the Jain sects und orders. 

Sir Edward Maclagan suggested the following classification of the 
Jain sects : — 

Digambara ... Tera-panthi 1 

Bis-panthi y Mandirpanthi or Pu- 
SweMmbara ) jdri. 

Swetambara i.. Dhundia Baistola ") 

Tera-panthi J Dhundia, 

^ Vol. Ill, p, 34.3 infra. 

2 Pb. Census Rep., 1911, § 229. 

^ This should rei^ ^ Tera-panthi sect of the Dhdndias.’^ 
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Rut. putting aside the non-idolatrous Sth4nakw4sis and Dhdndias,! 
the idol-worshipping Jains may be tentatively classified as follows 

I Diffambara, ‘ sky-clad ^ or naked, or perhaps tawny oloth^. 
This aecor^ng to Ibbetson, is the orthodox sect and has preserved the 
religion in more of its original pnnty than have the Swetambara. 
The idols of the Digambara are naked, their ascetics are supposed to 
relit clothing, though now-a-days they we^ coloured raiment only 
throwing it aside when they receive or eat food, and they hold that no 
woman can attain salvation. 


The Digambaras inclade two erreat sub-sects : 

The Bispanthi, who worship standing before naked idols^ and 
refuse to burn lamps before them. It is not quite clear 
what is the difEerence between this distinction and that 
into Digambaras and Swetambaras. Horace Wilson 
notes that the Bispanthis are said by some to be the 
orthodox Digambaras, of whom the Terahpanthis are a 
dissenting branch.^ 

(ii) The Terapanthi, who clothe their idols, worship seated, 
^ ^ burn lamps before them, but present no flowers or fresh 
fruit to them, holding it to be a sin to take away even 
vegetable life, though they will eat vegetables if anybody 
will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking. 

II. The Swetambara or white-ciothed, whose idols are clothed 
in white, as are their ascetics, except perhaps in the last stage which 
few if any attain, and women are capable of beatitude ; indeed they 
believe the 19th Arhat to have been a woman, and so represent her in 
many of their temples. 

The Swetdmbara have no recognised sub-sects, but their ascetics 
generally known as sddkus appear to have a special sub-division 
called Sambegi or Samegi. The sddrius form a superior order or the 
superior degree in an order, the faUs being an inferior order or 
novitiates in the order in which the sddktb holds the higher degree.® 


The Digambaras also have ascetics, called mum^ who appear to be 
identical with the mdlius, described in Vol. Ill, p. 844 infra. In both 
of these main Sects the laity is or ought to be called Sardogi,® the more 

1 Includiiig (^) the Tera-panthi sect which will not interfere with anything living, 
hnt not interfere with a cat catching a mouse, and so on ; and (z») the Bafstola who go a 
step further and will interfere to protect one animal against another. 

» Hr. I’agan also affirma that the Bispanthi are the more orthodox. They are di- 
vided into 4 suh-sects — Nandi, Sain, Singh and Bir called after the names of their risMs — 
according to him : Ph. Census 1892, § 123. Bnt these may be sub-oriZer^. 

The Bfspantlu reverence the ^urii, the 24 Arhats and the Shdsiras, 

On the other hand the Tera-panthis allow the Arhats and Shdstras, but refuse 
to achowlcdge that there is auy other than the Shdsiras themselves, a doctrine 

which remims ns of the orthodox Sikh teaching after Grurd Grohind Singh^s installation of 
the sacred Qranih as the gurd of the Sikhs. 


» Cf. Vol. Ill, pp. 341-2. 

^ Maclagan, § 122. 

s Ibbetson translates Sarawak by * laity Cf. Maclagan, § 122. 
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hoaorific term Bhibra beiag reseryel for Uynaea of higher spiritual 
standing or priority of oonversion. 

The Jaiit easte system. 

The doctrines which Uvide the Digambara from the Swetdmbaia 
are abstruse and as yet not fully understood, but the former hold that 
the A.rhats. were saints from birth and so their images should be naked 
and unadorned, while the Swetimbara hold that they only attained 
sanctity on reaching manhood and so should be clothed and decked 
with jewels.* The disruption of the Jain community will he 
intelligible, though far from fully explained, when we come to con- 
sider their philosophy, but before doing so a brief note on the caste- 
system of the Jains may be usefully interpolated. 

According to Sir Denzil Ibbetson " nearly 99 per cent, of the Jains 
in the Punjab belong to the trading classes and almost exclusively to § 269. ’ 
the Binia and Bhdbra castes, the latter being chiefly conftned to the 
northern Divisions. I believe that Oswal Binias are almost without an 
exception Swetimbara Jains, and that such of the Kandelwal Binias and 
Bhibras as are Jains also belong to this sect. The Agarwil Binias, on 
the other hand, are, I understand, invariably Digambaras. The 
Mahesri Binias are seldom if ever Jains.® Mr. Lawrence Assistant 
Agent to the Governor-General at Mount Abu, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for much information collected on the spot at Ajmer, the great 
centre of Jainism in those pirts, tells me that there the Jains are divided 
into two sects, the Digambaras or Sariogis, and the Swetimbaras or 
Oswils, and he confllrms the assertion after repeating his inquiries at 
my request There is no doubt whatever that ‘ Oswal ' is a tribal and 
not a sectarian name, and is quite independent of religion ; and that 
the term Sardogi properly applies to the whole of the Jain laitjrof what- 
ever sect. But the fact that Oswdl and Swetimbara are in Ajmer used 
as synonymous shews how strictly the tribe adheres to its sect. This 
erroneous use of the words apparently extends to some parts of the 
Punjab The Bhibras of Hushydrpur, who are of course Swetambaras, 
state distinctly that all Jains are Saraogis, themselves included j but a 
Bhdbra of Gurdispur emphasized his assertion that no Agarwal could 
become a Bhibra by pointing out that the former were all Sm-iogis. 

On the other hand .\Ir "Wilson writes that in Sirsa, on the Rijputina 
border, the words Oswal and Sai-dogi, which according to Mr. Lawrence 
express in Ajmer the two poles of Jainism, are 'used as almost oon> 
vertible terms.’ The matter seems to need clearing up. The real fact 
seems to be that AgarwMs belong so invariably to the Digambara and 
Oswils to the' Swetimbara sect, that the term Oswal is used for the 
latter while Saraogi is applied to the former and more orthodox sect 
only.® There is a local tradition that Parasnith, the probable founder 
of the Swetimbara sect, was an Oswil of Osia or Osnagar in Jodhpur, 

1 Maclagan^ § 122. 

a TKe very term Mahesri denotes that they are Vaishnava Mindust H, R# 

3 So in Sindh and Gtdjardt the tribal name Mahesri is used to disfanguish Hindu 
from d^aln Bdmas. 

P 
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the place from which the OswAls take their name ; but the Jain scrip- 
tures say that he was born at Beniras and died in Behar.” 

The same authority points out that the Swetdmbara and Digambara 
do not intermarry, and the Bhdbras do not intermarry with SardogisJ 
But the Swetdmbara and Dhundia are said to intermarry.® These res- 
trictions are purely sectarian, but they may well be accentuated by tribal 
distinctions. However this may be the sectarianism of the Jains does 
not appear to have relaxed their caste system but to have introduced into 
it new restrictions on intermarriage. The Jain tenets have however 
had other important social consequences. Not only is monogamy the 
general rule, but the survivor of a married couple should not marry 
again and this ideal is followed to some extent by Hindus in the whole 
south-eastern Punjab. Women also liold a better position in Jainism 
than they do in most Hindu castes. 

The Jatn philosophy. 

Jainism, like Buddhism, is a monastic religion which denies the 
authority of the Vedas and is regarded by the Brahmans as heretical. 
The Jains comprise a laity and a monastic order, and are also divided 
into two great sub-sects, the Swetambai*as or ‘ White-robes and the 
Digamharas or ‘ Sky-clad ' as the monks of the latter went about naked 
until the Muhammadans compelled them to adopt a loin cloth. Their 
dogmatic differences are trivial, and they differ more in conduct. 

Jainism goes back to a very remote period and to those primitive 
currents of religious- and metaphj-sioal speculation which gav rise 
to the oldest philosophies of the Sankhya and Yoga, and also to Bud- 
dhism, but while it shares in the theoretical pessimism of those systems 
and in liberation, their practical ideal, it realises their principles in a 
different way. Life in the world, perpetuated by the transmigration 
of the soul, is regarded as essentially bad and painful, and our aim 
must be to put an end to it. This will be attained when we attain 
to right knowledge. Like Sankhya and Ifoga, Jainism recognises a 
dualism of matter and soul. Souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, connexion with matter caus- 
ing the differences actually in them. Matter is a something capable 
of becoming anything, as in the Sankhya. But Jainism has worked 
out these general metaphysical principles on its own lines, upon ani- 
mistic ideas and popular notions of a cruder and more primitive 
character than the Sankhya, which adopted Brahmanieal ideas. Jain- 
ism being like Buddhism originally an order of monks outside the 
pale of Brahmanism has often been confounded with it, but it re- 
jects the Buddhist views that ajll things are transitory and that there 
. m no absolute or ^rmanent Being. It is at least as old as Buddhism, 
for the canons of the latter sect speak of the rival sect under its old 
name of Nigantha® and of Nataputta, an epithet of the last Jain 
prophet, Vardhamana Mahavira, its leader in Buddha’s time. Maha- 
vira indeed wm probably somewhat older than Buddha. He was 
not however the founder of the sect, and no such traditions as make 

1 VoL II, p. SI infra. 

^ Ib., p. 349. 
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Buddha the author of a new religion are preserved of him He 
followed an established faith, became a monk and in twelve years 
attained perfect knowledge (/cev^la). His predecessor Parshva, the 
last bat one of the Tirthankaras, has better claims to be considered 
the founder of Jainism. He died 250 years before Mahavira. His 
predecessor, Arishtaneail, is said to have died 84,000 years before the 
latter^s nirvana and so can hardly be regarded as a historical per- 
sonage. He was the 22nd Tirthankara and is connected with Krishna 
by relationship in the legend. 

Jain philosophy is abstruse* It is based on the ‘theory of the 
^ Indefiniteness of Being ^ which is upheld by a very strange dialectical 
method called S^yd^lv&cla to which the Jains attach so much import* 
ance that it is frequently used as a synonym for the Jain system 
itself. 

Supplementary to this is the doctrine of the nay as or ways 
of expressing the nature of things. All these are one-sided and contain 
but a part of the truth. 

Metjiphysically all things, dravya or substances, are divided into 
* lifeless/ ajtvak&ya^ and ^ lives ^ or ^ souls/ yYw. The former com- 
prise space, ahdsa^ two subtle substances, dharma and adharma^ and 
matter, pudgala. Space affords room for souls and matter to subsist, 
dharma enables then to move or be moved, adharma to rest. In 
primitive speculation the two latter terms seem to have denoted the 
Wo invisible fluids which cause sin {ydpd) and merits i^Tinya)^ respec- 
tively Space again is divided into loMkdsa, occupied by the world of 
things and its negative, the absolute void. Dharma and adharma are 
co-extensive with the world, and so no soul or atom can get beyond the 
world as outside it neither could move or rest without their aid. Matter 
is eternal and consists of atoms, but it is indeterminate in its nature 
and may become anything, as earth, fire etc. 

Different from matter are the souls, which are infinite in number* 
The whole world is literally filled with them. They are substances 
and, as such, eternal, but are not of definite size, contracting or 
expanding according to the dimensions of the body in which they are 
incorporated for the time being. Their characteristic is intelligence 
which may he obscured but never destroyed. They are of two kinds, 
mundane \mmsdrin) and liberated . The former are still subject 

to the cycle of birth, the latter have accomplished absolute purity, 
will be embodied no more, dwell in perfection at the top of the 
universe and have no more to do with worldly affairs* They have 
reached nirvdn i, nirvriti or 

A cardinal doctrine of Jainism is the evil influence of karma. 
Matter is of two kinds, gross which we can perceive, and subtle, beyond 
the ken of our senses. The latter, for instance, is that matter which 
is transformed into the different forms of karma. Subtle matter ready 
to be transformed into karma pours into the soul by influx {dsrava ) . 
A soul hai'hours passions {kashdya), which like a viscous substance retain 
this subtle matter, and combines ^th it, by bandhn (combination). This 
subtle matter in such combination is transformed into the 8 kinds of 
karma forms a kind of subtle' body, karmanoBharira, which clings to 
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tfce so^l Jd ®n ifs ftifure Hrths and determjnes its individnal lot. But 

as It has been caused, so in its turn causes painfol or pleasant 
^nditions and ^ events which the individual must undergo. Having 
us produced its due effect, the harma matter is purged from the soul 
by mriard or ‘ purging off.’ The handha and nirjard processes &o on 
thereby the soul is forced to continue its mundane 
existence. After death it goes, with its karmanaah artra, straightway to 

the place of its new birth and assumes its new body, contracting or 
expanding according to its size. «iocing or 

Embodied souls are living beings, and their classification is of 
^eat practical as well as theoretical interest to the Jains. Their 
h^hest duty, parama dharma, being not to kill any livino- belns-s 
they must learn the various forms which life may possess T^e 

&aJSThe r vertebrates. hly: 

Sr 5 the sense of touch. Most insects have 

w , e.ff. bees have the senses of touch and sight The hio-her animals 

loIJram-r i ^ while the 

orr^ai • «• The Jain notions about beings w th on y one 

T themselves. As the four elements arJ 

V ®’ ®® Pa»^icles of earth, water etc., are the bodv of souls 
called earth-hves, water-lives and so on- These ele nentiy hvL live S 

ffrosa same or another elementary body. They may be 

SSLd ®"® The kst class oHne! 

soul olflT? t f'® species each plant is the body of one 

iodiea^is SifchCrX°fanX=.’’!,f‘rf“ “ »*<>■»■ 

respiration, in common \ ^ ^ nutrition and 

lUTOible, may be distributed all ove“The^^world ^'suih 

gffiraVlithThimir^^^^^^ o?“tr wd .»*>f 

as a box is filled wi+l, mu • , ^-orld is closely packed, 

souls in place of thosA wlm >.« " ^tffodas furnish the supply of 

«»«aon ol a .i'gh “ Mn£Lal 

since the beginninglera oast down ? replace all the souls liberated 
never be emfty P’'®«®“*- «o the .ansdra wUl 

(ffafi), pis. denizens o^ell^te^^ men**°nd"*^^^^^®^- glades 

are horn according to their merits or demerits. into which beings 

merits fuller ^lanatiw! f**^® system 

(= profound reflection) or perf^f /^dna 

(da^Aana), highest bliss and all kteS of intuition or faith 

qnahtaes are obscured in mun^e sSs lr?^^*'^®’^"^ *^®®® 

noane souls by the harma-xoatter. When 
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it has penetrated the soul it is transformed into 8 kinds {pruMti) of 
karma singly or severally which form the kdrmaifi^asharira, just as 
food is transformed by digestion. These 8 kinds include gotra, ie, 
that which determines the race, caste, family, social standing &c. of 
the individual : dyueka^ which determines his length of life as a 
hell-being, man, god or auima,! ; and nd^na^ which produces the 
various elements which collectively make up an individual existence, 
e.g. the body with its general and special faculties etc. ^ Each kind 
of karma has also predestined limits of time within which it must 
take effect and be purged off. Connected with this theory of karma^ 
working is that of the six leshyds. The totality of karma amalgamat- 
ed by a soul induces on it a transcendental colour, which our eyes 
cannot perceive. This is called leshydy and it may be black, blue 
or which are bad, and yellow, red or whitte, which are good 

' characters * morally.^ 

The individual state of the soul is produced by its inborn nature 
and the vitiating action of kavma^ and this is its developmental or 
pdrindmika state. But there are other states which refer only to the 
behaviour of the karma. Ordinarily karma takes effect and produces its 
proper results : then the soul is in the audayika state. But by proper 
efforts karma may be neutralized {^pashamita) for a time, though 
it is still present, then the soul is in the aupajiamika s^ate. When 
it is annihilated, the soul is in the kskapUa state, which is necessary for 
reaching nirvdna. The hshdyiha and aupashamika are the slates of "holy 
ni€‘n, but ordinary good men are in a kshdyopaskamika in which some 
karma is annihilated, some neutral, and some still active. This doctrine 
has an important bearing on practical Jain ethics. The whole ap- 
paratus of monastic conduct is required to prevent the formation of 
new karma, and it is also stopped by austeidties {tar)as) which, moreover, 
annihilate old karma speedily. 

Jain ethics has for its end the realisation of nirvdna or moksha, and 
tf) attain it the possession of the three jewels of right faith, knowledge 
and conduct is essential. Of first importance are the 5 vows (vraiag), 
not to kill, lie, steal, indulge in sexual intercourse, and to renounce 
all interest in worldly things, especially to keep no property These 
are the 5 great vows {mahdvrata) taken by every monk on enter- 
ing the order, or, as it is called* taking diksM. Laymen should 
also observe them as far as conditions permit, but if they were to 
observe all of them they could not go about their business. So 
they may observe the small vows (atiuvrata) and refrain from in- 
tentionally killing living things for food, pleasure or gain^ and so on. 
A layman may, however, take one of the following particular vows 
' (sMlavrata) ; — he may limit the distance to which he will go in any 
direction (digvirati) ; abstain from engaging in an;;fthing that does not 
strictly conceim him j set a measure to his food, drink and anything he 
enjoys, besides avoiding grosser pleasures t these 3 vows are called 
ffunavrata) ; he may also reduce the area in which he may move 
(deskavirata) j give up, by sitting motionless and meditating on holy 

1 Jacobi points out that the belief in colouis of the soul seems to ‘be very old as 
evidenced by the expressions, * a bla<^ souV * a bright soul * which were apparency 
stood ^ a liteffal sens^ r - ^ 
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things, all sinful actions at stated times (admdmia) j Kve as a monk on 
the 8th 11th or 15th day of the lunar fortnight at least once a month 
{pawahadkopavdsa) ; and provide for monks. These 4 last vows are 
ollled sHisMvrata or disciplinary. Eatmg by night is forbidden to 
all Jains, monks or laymen, as are certain kmds of food. The rules for 
a voluntary death have a similar end in view, vtz. to enable laymen to 
participate in the merits of monastic life without absolutely renouncing 
the world. Jainism differed from early Buddhism m that it regarded 
the lay state as preliminary to, and in many eases a preparation for, the 
monastic life, instead of regarding the laity as outsiders. But in 
modern times a chani^'e seems to have come about in this respect as the 
monastic order is now recruited chiefly fro n novices entering it at an 
early ase, not from laymen in general. Nevertheless the principle that 
the duties of the laity differ only in degree, not in kind, from those of 
the monks, has contributed greatly to the stability of Jainism. Monastic 
discipline is elaborate^ but not as a rule severe or grotesque. In Jain 
asceticism yoffa means the activity of body, speech and mind through 
which /A ^-matter pours 'into the soul and to prevent this dsrava it is 
necessary to regulate those activities by the S guptis or guardings of 
the mind etc. The monk must also observe the 5 samitis^ he must 
be cautious in walking etc., lest he kill or hurt any living thing. He 
must avoid vices and endure discomfort and hardship without flinching. 
The last item in his curriculum is tapas or asceticism, hut it must be 
practised in the right way and with right intentions for there are also 
^austerities of fools, ^ hdlatapas, through which temporary or^ temporal 
merits, such as supernatural powers, birth as a god etc., may indeed be 
acquired, hut the highest good can never be attained. Tapcts is one of 
the most important institutions in Jainism, and it is either external or 
internal. Among the former austerities fasting is the most conspicuous 
and it has been developed into a fine art. Its usual form is to eat only 
one meal every 2nd, 3rd, and 4th day and so on down to half a year. 
Another form is to starve oneself to death. Other forms of abstinence 
are also practised and to the same category belong also sitting in seclud- 
ed spots for meditation and the postures taken up during it. Internal 
austerities include confession and repentance. Greater sins must be 
confessed to a superior {dlocliana\ and repented of. In less serious 
cases penance consists in standing erect in a certain position for a given 
time {hdgoiBarga\ ^ but for graver transgressions the superiors prescribe 
the penance and in the worst oases a new ordination of the guilty monk. 
Contemplation {dhidna) is the most important spiritual exercise. Con- 
templation may be evil or good and the latter is of two kinds, re- 
ligious {dharma) and pure {s^uhla). The former leads to intuitive 
cognition not only of religious truths but of other things hidden from 
common mortals, and the accuracy of knowledge in all kinds of science 
claimed in the sacred books and later treatises is to be ascribed in great 
measure to this intuition. Pare contemplation leads thi'cngh four stages 
to final emancipation, and at the last stage when the wordly existence 
is drawing rapidly to its close the remaining harma may be suddenly 
consumed by a kind of explosion called mmudghdta. Then in the last 

Kalpa* Sutra, old collection of disciplinary rules for Jaina monks^ see 

Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 257 f . 
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stage all karma being annihilated and all activities having ceased 
the soul leaves the body and ascends to the top of the universe 
where the liberated souls stay for ever. Pure contemplation however 
is not by itself a means of attaining liberation but only the last 
link in a long chain of preparation and only kevalins, Hhose who 
have reached omniscience can enter into the last two stages which 
lead directly to liberation. The last man to attain kevala was 
Jambusvamin^ the disciple of 'rahdvira''s disciple Sudharman, and 
ho was liberated on his death. Hence during the rest of the present 
Avasarpini period no body will be born who will reach nirvana in the 
same existjence though is necessarily preceded by tVelve years of 

self-mortificatioa of the flesh which should be the closing act of a 
monk'^s eai'eer. The Jains also attach great importance to the doctrine 
of the fourteen gunasthdnas or fourteen steps which lead from total igno- 
rance and wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and jfinal libera- 
tion. 

The terms dsrav'i or pouiung in and svmvara or stoppage are as 
old as Jainism, and from it the Buddhists must have borrowed the for- 
mer term. But they use it in a different sense and instead of dsrava they 
employ the term asravakshaya or ^destruction of the d^rava for they 
do not regard the karma as subtle matter and deny the existence of a 
soul into which it could have influx. In Buddhism samvara denotes 
^ restraint, as ill 5 ^ restraint under the moral law.*' This 
seems to prove that Jainism is considerably older than Buddhism. 

The monk^s outfit is restricted to bare necessities, clothes, a 
blanket, and alms-bowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the ground, a piece 
of cloth to cover the mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it. 
The man^s outfit is the same but they have additional clothes. The 
Digambara uses peacook^s feathers instead of a broom. Monks shave 
the head, or preferably remove the hair by plucking it, a rite peculiar 
to the Jains and necessary at particular times. Originally the monks 
had to lead a wandering life except during the monsoon when they 
recessed at one place — compare the Buddhist Vt*ssa, But this ordinance 
has been moditied owing to the institution of convents, updskraya, 
coiTesponding to the Buddhist vt/idras. The Svetambara as a rule 
only visit places where there are such updsrayaB and in them the monks 
preach to laymen, A monk^s duties are arduous, e,g. he should only 
sleep 3 hours in the night and devote the rest of the day to repentance 
of sins, study, begging, the removal of insects from his clothes etc. 
and meditation. When the novice {shaiksha) is initiated he takes the 
vows {vratddana)^ renounces the world \pravarajyd) and takes cltk^ha. 
The most important rite at his initiation is the shaving or pulling out 
of the hair under a tree. He may then rise to the degrees of upddhy^ 
dya^ dchdrya^ vdehaka^ ganin etc. according to his qualifications and 
functions as a teacher and superior. 

The Jain cosmography differs widely from that of the Brahmans, 
especially with regard to the upper spheres or heavens. The world has 
in time neither beginning nor end. In space the Universe occupies the 
part called Liokakasha as distinguished from the absolute void. It is 
figured as a spindle resting on half of another, or as a woman with her 
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artna akimbo. Older Jrm^ the man’s waist, be- 

disk is in the lower part o£ th. ^noev reo-ions. These regions are 

low it are the hells aad above i pP “g^^re of the earth itself 

too numerous to be detailed here but 

towers Mt. £?£ its^ summit begins the threefold 

moons and stars. y^^aanas, the abodes of the Vaimd- 

syatem of heavenly ®. ,i j;n Ishatpr igbhara, the highest, 

mka gods, which number 26 in all. m i-su p , 

dwell ^he souls in liberation. cleansed of all 

j te ITl stmtSt ine to tlSs heaven onLving the body, the Jains 

Aarraa, rise in a straignc 11 thouo-h they condemn bdlamarattx 

p,,„it or a death.' la 

or ‘ unwise death ana reou / . , disease or is in danger of 

the first case if a Jam con a ^nd a monk should do so 

certain death he may reso gf Hg order or when he cannot sustain 

rather than , break the mta oEhwo^ or ^ 

the austerities presorib . .. . ^ phases of which are the 

through a refrel» .<=»«“ »VrWSuobserr«l for one mouth, the 
11 *‘^''^'‘1“ Jf” lo the last standard, which he must ob- 
second for two, f ° ' i,egoa,es practically a monk and at its end 

serve for 11 months, himself to self-morbifioation, patiently 

absi^s from all M and dentes h^m»lf to 

awaiting death lasts 12 years instead of as 

monk the during it he should try to ward off premature death. 

many months but duiingit^hes^^^^^ 

At the from the body may be brought about by three 

in two rf mo«n>nnts of the hmbs are 

restn^ed^ of theology and mythology so riph in ideas imturally 

|SjSfi» i1?Sil7 re?^?eda,“B^dhL: But ' '■-nbiect y^t 

been fully studied. Some notes on it are given by Prof. D. R. Bhaud^- 
W but complete explanations are lacking. It appears however that a 
heoalin's place in heaven is represented on earth by ^^nnivasartina, a 
shrine with three ramparts, the innermost of gems with battlements of 
rubSs Constructed by the Yaimdnibas, the second of gold with battlement 
of gems, constructed by the Jyotiskas or gods of Sun, Moon, stars etc. 
andthe outer of silver with battlements of pld, built ^ Bhavanapatis. 
\ll the elaborate arcbitectnre and art lavished on such a building have 
their meanings, as have the processional entries and ritual Animals 
it should be noted, appear to be admitted to the shrine, though not to 
its inmost rampart.^ The whole pi'cture of such a shrine drawn in the 
manuals used by Jain artists is an extraordin irily comprehensive one 
of all nature joining in the worship of one who has attained to 
perfect knowledge and Ibtening tp his teaching. 

»B. B. E., VoL 4, pp. 160-1, Joif* Oosmograf'hy by H. Jacobi, 
s 15„ 4, pp. 484-6. 

» InA. JMt., 1911, p. 126 i. and p. 163 f . 

* Ib^ pp, 167-8. I* may ba oonjeofcured that those aae th* higher anlmala. 
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The doctrine of /i: (3: lent itself equally to the construction of 
countless tales which pointed a moral, inculcating reverence for life in 
all its forms and the need for self-purification. These tales were 
embodied in stone reliefs whose interpretation is being slowly worked 
out by the aid of such Jain scriptures as the Tirthikhalpa just as the 
Buddhist sculptures are being translated with the help of the Jdiakas. 
The story of the princess who was born a kite for the slaughter of a 
snake resembling a fowl but was reborn as a princess as a reward for her 
kindness to a tired J aina nun in her last incarnation but one will be 
found in an article on Jaina lermography by Prof, Bhandarkar.^ 

The history of the Jain sects. — Isike Buddhism Jainism will have to 
be studied in its sects. Quite apart from the various schools and orders 
into which it has been divided it has been rent by no less than eight 
schisms {nihvana) according to the Swetambavas. Of these the first 
was originated by Mahavira^s son-in-law Jamali and the last in 88 
A. D. gave rise to the Digambara sect,^ But the last-named know 
nothing of the earlier schisms and say that under Bhadrabahu rose 
the Ardhaphalaka sect which in 80 A D. developed into the Swet-im- 
bara sect. This is the more remarkable in that doctrinal differences 
are not acute. The Digambaras^ hold that kevalins^ such as the 
Tirthankaras, live without food, that Mahdvira’s embryo was not remov- 
ed from Devananda'^s womb to that of Trishala, that a mronk who owns 
any property, even clothes, and a woman, cannot reach nirvdna. 
While the Digambaras disown the canonical books of the Swetambaras, 
holding that they were lost after Mah^vira’s nirvana^ they recognise one 
at least of the most authoritative Swetambara sutras. Nevertheless in 
consequence of their early separation they have an ecclesiastical as well 
as literary history of their own and their religious ceremonies especially 
in regard to the laity differ from those of their rivals. With them their 
list of the patriarchs only agrees in respect of the 1st, Jambu, and the 
6th Bhadrabahu. The latter, they say, migrated to the south at the 
head of the true monks and from him dates the loss of their sacred 
literature. According to their modern tradition the main church 
savgJia) split into four ganas — Nandi, Sena, Simha and Deva — about 
the close of the 1st century A. D.^ 

The list of Swetdmbara patriarchs begins with Mahavira's disciple 
Sudharman and ends with the 38rdv Sandilya or Skandila. In some 
cases the names of the disciples of each patriarch, and of the schools 
and branches (or orders) styled gana, kiaa or sJidkha^ founded by or 
originating with him are preserved. After the 6th, Bhadrabahu, a 
great expansion of Jainism took place in the north and north-west of 
India. In later times gaehchas or schools were founded by individual 
teachers, theoretically Sli in number and differing only in minute details 
of conduct. Of these the most iinportant is the Kliaratara which has 
split up into many minor gaehchas ^ the Tapa, Anchela &c- ^.nd the 
most interesting is the Upakesa gcLchoha^ ‘ known as the Oswal Jains/ 

1 A. S. R.. 1905-6, p. 141/. 

2 Also called Digvasanas ; B. R. E , Vol. 4, p. ‘704. Another Swetambara version is 
that in 83 A. D. SbivabhdGi started the heretical sect of the Botikas or Digambaras : %h. 

* For details of these four * orders • see Vol, II, infra, p. 346. 
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who heffin their descent from Parsva, Mahavira^s predecessor. i Down 
to the 9th century 'A. D. much uncertainty prevails as to Jain history 
and the legend that the first patron king of the sect was Asoka s grand- 
son Samprati is very doubtful. 

2£odern Jain temples* 

The Jain temple at Zira is called after the name of Sri Paras 
Ndth, who was its founder. After the completion of the mandir all 
persons of the Jain sect gathered together and ^adored Sri Krab Dev^ 
one of the 24s incarnations, on the shudi thddshi in Maghar Sambat 
1948 (7th April 1887). On that day an annual fair is held and the 
banner of the temple is carried through the town in a great pro- 
cession. This is called ralh jdtra. The temple contains many images 
made of metal. Of these, the image of Paras Nath, the finest, is 
feet high. The vedi on which the image is installed is also hand- 
some and decorated with gold. The administration is carried on by 
the Jain community, but pnjdris are employed as servants, their duties 
being to open the mandir^ clean it and supply fresh water for the 
washing of the images &c. Worship is generally performed by Jains, 
but in their absence it is performed by the temple servants who are 
Brahmans. As a rule, the pwjdri must bear a good character and 
avoid eating flesh, drinking wine fee. It is of little importance 
whether he- be celibate or not- The piijdri is not hereditary and is 
dismissed on infringement of any of the above rules. No special 
reverence is paid to the chief priest. The usage of char as is forbidden. 
Sweetmeat is used as hJiogy but anything else may also be offered as 
such to the image. It is important to light the sacred lamp and burn 
dhujp and incense in the temple. Cash oferings are deposited in its 
treasury, and are only spent on its upkeep. No other shrines are 
connected with this. Many pictures of certain gods are hung on the 
temple walls. 

At the mandir of the Saraogis at Tehl in Karnal an annual fair, 
called Elalsa Jal, is held on the I4jth of the light half of Bhadon, and 
at this the image of Maharaj is carried The fair wa.s first held in 
S. 194^, though the temple was founded in S. 1901. It contains marble 
images of Paras Nath, Mahabiri and Ajat Nath, each feet high. Its 
administration is carried on by the Saraogi community, each member 
taking duty in turn. No special reverence is paid to the pnjdri on duty 
and there is no ritual or sacred lamp. 

^ The above, from H. Jacobi's- aecoxint in E. K E., Vol. 7, p 473, differs a good deal 
f?om that given infrm, in Vol. II, pp. 346-7. 
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Section 4. —The Hindus of the Punjab. 

The ELASTioiT'Sf OF Hinduism.- Wliat is Hinduism— not the' 
Hinduism of the Vedas^^ which was a clearly defined cult followed by a 
select society of a superior race living among despised barbarians of the 
lowest type^ but the Hinduism of to-day^ the religion of the masses of 
India, which has to struggle for existence against the inroads of other and 
perhaps higher forms of belief ? The difficulty of answering this question 
springs chiefly from the marvellous catholicity and elasticity of the Hindu 
religion. It is in the first place essentially a cosmogony, rather than a 
code of ethics. The esoteric teaching of the higher forms of Hinduism 
does doubtless include ethical doctrines, but they have been added to 
rather than sprung from the religion itself. Indeed it seems to me that 
a polytheistic creed must, from the very nature of things, be devoid of 
all ethical significance. The aspects of Nature and the manifestations of 
physical force are manifold, and can reasonably be allotted to a multi- 
plicity of gods, each supreme in his separate province ; but only one 
rule of conduct, one standard of right and wrong is possible, and it * 
cannot conveniently be either formulated or enforced by a Divine Com- 
mittee. In many respects this separation of religion from ethics is 
doubtless an advantage, for it permits of a healthy development of the 
rules of conduct as the ethical perceptions of the race advance. When 
the god has once spoken, his worshippers can only advance by modifying 
their interpretation of his commands ; and no greater misfortune could 
befall a people than that their religion should lend all the sanctions of 
its hopes and terrors to a precise code of right and wrong, formulated 
while the conscience of the nation was yet young and its knowledge 
imperfect. 

But if the non-ethical nature of the Hindu religion is in some res- 
pects an advantage to its followers, it has also greatly increased the 
difficulty of preserving that religion in its original purity. The old 
Aryans, who worshipped the gods of the Vedas, were surrounded by races 
whose deities differed from their own in little but name, for both were 
but personifications of the forces of Nature. What more natural than 
that, as the two peoples intermingled, their gods should gradually 
become associated in a joint Pantheon. If the gods of the 'Vedas were 
mightier, the gods of the country might still he mighty. : If malevolent, 
it was well to propitiate them ; if benevolent, some benefits might 
perhaps be had from them. In either case it was but adding the worship 
of a few new gods to that of many old ones ; for since neither these 
nor those laid down any immutable rules of conduct or belief, no change 
of life, no supersession of the one by the other was necessary. The 
evils the Hindus feared from their deities were physical ; the help 
they hoped for material and not spiritual. Their gods were offended, 
not by disbelief and sin, but by neglect ; they were to be propitiated, 
not by repentance and a new life, but by sacrifice and ceremonial 
observance ; and so long as their dues were discharged they would not 
grudge offerings made to others as an additional insurance against 
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evil 1 The memhers of the Hindu Pantheon had many ranks and degrees, 
and' amono- the superior gods at any; rate, each worshipper selected for him- 
self that one which he would chiefly venerate. Thus it was easy to 
add on at the bottom of the list without derogating from the dignity 
of those at the top j while the relative honour in which each was held 
presently became a matter for the individual to decide for himself. And 
so we find that the gates of the Hindu Olympus have ever stood open 
to the strange gods of the neighbourhood, and that wherever Hindus 
have come into contact with worship other than their own they have 
combined the two, and even have not nnseldom given the former pre- 
cedence over the latter. The Hindu of the plains worships the saints of his 
Musalmdn neighbours, and calls his own original gods by Muhammadan 
namps uuknown to an Indian tongue ; the Hindu of the hills worships 
the devils and deities of the aborigines, and selects for special honour that 
one of his own proper divinities whose nature is most akin to theirs j both 
mollify by offerings innumerable agencies, animal, human, demoniacal, or 
semi-divine, who are not perhaps ranked with the greater gods of the 
temples, but who may do harm, and to propitiate whom is therefore a 
wise precaution. 

Bhahmanism the distingpishins feattjke op Hinduism, — B ut 
through all these diversities there does run a common element, the 
clue to which is to be found in the extraordinary predominance which 
the priestly class have obtained in India, as the explanation of the 
diversity itself is largely to be found in the greed of that class. In 
polytheistic Europe the separation of ethics from religion was no less 
^ complete than in India j but while in the latter the study of the two was 
combined, in Europe Greece developed religion into philosophy, while 
Eome formulated practical ethics in the shape of law, and each was 
content to receive at the hands of the other the branch which that other 
had made her own. When Christianity swept away the relies of the old 
gods, the separation had become too complete to be ever wholly obliter- 
ated j and though the priests of the new monotheism struggled fiercely, 
and with no small measure of success, to recombine the two and to sub- 
stitute the canon for the civil law, yet there ever existed by the side of, 
but distinct from the clergy, a lay body of educated lawyers who shared 
with them the learning of' the day and the power which that learning 
conferred. If then under such circumstances the political power of the 
Church in Europe was for centuries so immense for good or evil as we 
know it to have been, it may be conceived how wholly all authority was 
concentrated in the hands of the Brahmans and with what tyranny they 
exercised that power in India, where all learning of every sort and kind 

1 « I rosjiect that in many cases the strictly territorial nature of the ahori^inal gods 
facilitated their inclndon in the Hindu worship. It would he less difScnlt to recognise a 
^ity who did not even claim anthority beyond certain set bounds, or pretend to rival the 
vedic gods in tnoir liinitless power ; and it would setm fspccislly reasonable on entering a 
territory to propitiate the local powers who might he offended by the intrusion. The gods of 
the hills were, ai.d many of them are still, unde nbtedly teirito. ial— see tifra. Hinduism in 
the Himalayas. It would he interesiing to discover whether the aboriginal gods of the plains 
presented the same characteristic. W ith them the limits of the tribe would probably define 
the territory, in the absence of any impassable physical bcurdaries sych as aie aJfforded by 
mountain ranges/* [Ibbetson.] ^ 



The Brahman priesthoodn H7 1 

was absolutely confined to the priestly class. ^ The result was that 
Hinduism early degenerated from a religion into a sacerdotalism, and 
would, in its present form, be far better described as Brahmanism than 
by any other single word ; and it is this abject subjection to and venera- 
tion for the Brahman which forms the connecting link that runs 
through and binds together the diverse forms of worship and belief of 
which I have spoken. 

It is in this predominance of the priesthood, moreover, that Ibbetson, 
we may find an explanation at once of the catholicity and of the exclu- § 212 . 
siveness which characterise the Hindu religion. If to give to a Brahman 
is to worship God, the larger the circle of worshippers the better for the 
Brahman ; and if new worshippers will not leave their gods behind them, 
it 'would be foolish to exclude them on that account, as there is ample 
room for all. On the other hand, as the Levitical body so increased in 
numbers that a portion of them was necessarily illiterate, the Brahmans 
were compelled tor fall back upon hereditary virtue as the only possible 
foundation for the power of their class. Here they found in the tribal 
divisions of the people, and in the theory of the hereditary nature of oc- 
cupations which had sprung from them, an institution suited to 
their purpose and ready to their hands j and this they developed into that 
complex web of caste-restrictions and disabilities which envelopes a high- 
caste Hindu from his mother-’s womb. And so the special power and 
sanctity of the Brahman came to depend for its very existence upon the 
stringency with which caste-distinctions were maintained, the act of 
worship was subordinated to the idea of ceremonial purity, and for a 
definite creed was substituted the domination of a priestly class, itself 
divided into a thousand sects and holding a thousand varieties of doctrine. 

To the aborigine who, with his gods on his back, sought admission 
within the pale of Hinduism, these restrictions presented no obstacle. 

They were but developments of the system which obtains in all primitive 
forms of society : and so far as they differed from the rules which he 
already observed, they tended to raise him in the social scale by hedging 
him round with an exclusiveness which was flattering if inconvenient. 

But to the outcast, whose hereditary habits or occupation rendered him 
impure from the birth, admission was impossible, at least to the full 
privileges of Hinduism. ^ 

The sacerdotal despotism has now altogether oyer-shadowed 
the religious element ; and the caste-system has thrust its roots so deep § 213. 
into the whole social fabric that its sanction is social rather than 
religious, A man may disbelieve in the Hindu Trinity, he may in- 
vent new gods of his own* however foul and impure, he may worship 
them with the most revolting orgies, he may even abandon all belief in 
supernal powers > and yet remain a Hindu. But he must reverence and 
feed the Brahman, he must abide by caste rules and restrictions, he 

^ The position of the Brahmans with respect to religion in India seems to have been 
closely analogous to that which the lawyers formerly held with respect to law in England. 

The language in which religious rites were conducted was scrupulously kept from the 
knowledge of the people, while the procedure was extremely technical, and any error in 
form, however minute, destroyed the efficacy of the ceremony. 

® I had, after repeated warnings, to fine severely one of my Hindu compilers, a man in 
a good position, and of education and intelligence, but who positively refused to include 
scavengers who returned themselyes as Hindus in the figures for that religion. 
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must preserve timself from eeremonial pollution and from contact 
and communion witli the unclean on pain of becoming Anathema 
Maranatha. With individuals indeed even these restrictions are relaxed, 
on the condition that they affect a personal sanctity which, by encourag- 
ing superstition and exciting terror, shall ten4 to the glonficatron of the 
priesthood ; and the filthy Aghori, smeared with human ordure and feeding 
on carrion and even on human carrion, ^ is still a Hindu. But the 
masses must observe the rules ; and any who should, like Buddha or 
B^ba N^nak. propose to admit the body of the laity to share, m a license 
which is permitted to the naked ascetic, would at once be disavowed. 
The Christian and Buddhist recognise no distinction ot caste, nor does 
the Musalmdn save where influenced by the exainple of those whom he 
basso bitterly persecuted, while all three profess to disregard the 
Brahman • and for this reason, and not because they worship a different 
goTSTe Hindu holds their touch to be pollution. The Sil.h has fallen 
awav fi'om his original faith ; in his reverence for the Brahman and 
his observance of caste- rules he differs only in degree from his 
Hindu neighbour ; and I shall presently show' how difficult it is to 
draw the line between the two religions. The Jam I take to be little 
more than a Hindu sect. 

Vedio cults. 


At a census when a man is asked to say what deity he specially 
affects^ he will often say that he worships all the gods alike. But what* 
ever gods he may name they are not as a rule those o£ the ?dccs or P'lc* 
ranat. Nevertheless the worship of Brahma is still to be found in the 
Punjab. Thus Adi Brahma is worshipped at Tiri in Kulu. Afc his fes- 
tival he is personated by a villager Beated in a high-backed sedan chaii*^ 
with eight masks of metal silvered and gilt at the back. About the chair 
are stuck tufts of barley and peacook^s feathers and everyone present wears 
a bunch of young barley in his cap. The man who acts the god affects 
to answer questions^ and his replies often cause much merriment. ^ Adi 
Brahma also seems to have a temple at Khokhan Dera in Kulu where 
he is worshipped at four festivals, one held on the 1st of Bais^kli, 
Sawan and Asuj and on the full moon day of Maghar, each lasting four 
days. Brahman 4eota also has a temple at a place called Dai'ewa-i- 
Dhara in Kothi Tarapur where he is worshipped yearly from Sunday to 
Thursday in the dark halves of Sawan, Jdaghar and Phagan. 

In Saraj a deota Brahma is worshipped. The story goes that a 
villager once saw a Brahman sitting in a lonely forest, so lie asked 
what had brought him there. The Brahman replied that he was a god 
and that if the people made an image of him and worshipped it, they 
would obtain their hearPs desire, and further that any questions put to 
him through his or disciple would be answered. So saying the 
Brahman disappeared beneath the earth. The temple is said to have 
been founded in the Ow^par Yiig. , It is of stone and contains a black 
stone image, 3 feet high and % broal. Its administration is oaiTied on 

^ An Aghori was caughfc by the police in the Rohtak district about 1S81 in the act 
of devouring a newly buried child which he had dug up for the purpose. For other in- 
stances of agTiorhidya^ which seems to be a term for their ritual caunibalism, see KuS'^elFs 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Tromnaes, II, p. 15. Also Oman's Mystics, Ascetics 
and Saints of India, pp. 164-5, there cited. 

® N.I.N.Q,, l.,§ 431, citing Jilooreroft and Treheck's Tovurney^ to IsOidakh, I, p, 176, 
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by a kdrddr, a Kaaet of tlie Kashab got. ^ He is married. A. Sarsut 
Brahman pufdri is also employed for worship. He is a Gautam by got. 

He too is married. Both these posts are purely hereditary. Seven 
other shrines are connected with this one. Urahma is not worshipped in 
Chamba, nor are there any temples to him so far as Dr. Hutchison 
can ascertain* 

In Ambdla the shrine of Brahma is a stone under a iargaf, 

‘ banyan, ' tree, and ofierings are made to it to cure fevers and recover 
lost property .1 

Brahm himself is returned by some, bat a mm who I’eturns himself Maclagan, 
as a worshipper of Brahm® generally means little more than that he § 46. 
worships the Supreme God, ^^FarmeshciT ko nKtnta, hai, or Khudd io 
mdntd hai—an assertion in which almost all Hindus would join. The 
term Brahm-panthi may refer in some cases to Brahmos, hut there 
appears to be a sect of this name with special doctrines of its own. It 
is found in HazAra, and was started by a man called Gautam Raghi, 
and its holy book is termed the Nydyal Gmnth} It worships one God 
only : its members are recruited from- all castes, ^ and they partake of 
animal food j their object is to associate freely with both_ Hindus and 
Musalmdns and they are consequently looked on with disfavour 
by both religions. 

The other two members of the Hindu Triad — Shiva and Vishnu — 
are more frequently before the minds of the modern Hindu than Brahm, 
and their respective worships represent two distinct forms of belief and 
practice regarding which I shall be speaking presently Omitting 
for the present Rdm Chandra and Krishn, whose cult is closely con • 
nected with that of Vishnu, the most popular of Ihe minor deities are 
Ganesh and Hanumdn and Bhairon. Ganesh is the_ well-known ele- ’ 
phant deity, the “ obviator of difficulties and impediments,” and as 
such is invoked at the commencement of a journey or of work of any 
kind. He is worshipped, first of all the gods in holy rites; women 
are particularly devoted to his worship ; and his followers fast in his 
name on the 19th of each month, more especially in MAgh. He is 
also known as th.e Sangat-deota. 

The worship of HanumAn or Mahabfr, the monkey-god. is closely 
connected with that of RAm, in whose aid Hanumd,a fought against 
the demons of Lanka. Ho is represented as a red-coloured monkey 
with a long tail and is worshipped by all castes He is supposed, 
however, to be the particular patron of the wandering acrobats of, the 


1 Wynyard’s Ambdla Settlement Hep., ? 413. 

3 Strictly speaking Bralim is pure spirit or dfma in the pantheistic sense-pervading all 
space. Brahma is the manifestation of spirit, and so a d'stinction should be drawn ; Brahm 
is impersonal, and Brahma conveys tho conception of personality. 

® During his residence in the Himalayas Gautama founded the Nyayak sect : S. 0. R., 
II p. 430. But the Gautam Kaghiof the text may be the Gautama Rikhi, author of the 
Nvdya oi dialectical philosophy described in Colehrooke’s Essai/a, T, p, 280 jf. Gautama ww 
also ^led AkshapUda or Akshackarana and hie followers Ashapadah, but no trace of such 
a school is now to be found in this Province, unless it is represented by the modern B^m- 
pantliis. A scandalous legend about this Gautama rishi will be toui^ on -^p. 1 2o 

The term Wya has many meanings, but its most usual one is * logic ; VMU 

Diottf., P. It is not confined to Hinduism, the Nydymaiara of Siddha bena 

Bivakara being the earliest Jain work on pnre logic. 
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Hissar district, the Bddxs of the Bagar and the Nats of the Jangal 
or Des. A small shrine to Hanuman is often erected near the site of 
a new well which is under construction, in order to prevent accidents 
during the process, and also to ensure that the water shall turn out 
sweet. He is respected for his generosity and chivalry. His followers 
fast of a Tuesday, and on that day- distribute sweetmeats. 


Haolagan, 

§4». 


At Gurbhri, four miles from Kdngra town, there is a temple to 
Anjana, wife of Kesari and mother of Handm^n, whom Anjana bore 
to Vdyu or Pavana, the wind, not to her husband Kesari, a monbev 
Hence Hanumdn obtained his metronym of Anjaneya. A fair is held 
in her honour in October and many years ago a man attending this fair 
disturbed a bees-’ nest and a song was composed to celebrate the event. ^ 
Bhairon or Bhairava is described infra. 

Eaklt saints and heeoes —Along with the gods themselves we 
may notice the names of demigods and riMs to whom special reverence 
is paid. There are the five Pdndavas, the heroes of the MaMbndrat 
favourite objects of worship in the east, and sometimes addressed as 
the Panj-Pir _ Many are the legends current about these heroes and 
they are localised at quite a number of places. The hill of Mobshpuri 
just above Bunga Gali, has an elevation of 9232 ft. Its name means 
‘hill of salvation’ and on its summit is a Pan^Hdn da Sihdn or 
‘place of the Panduas,’ where it is said thev were visited and temioted 
hYaparas who still frequent the place. Su^h stUns are not uncommon 
in the Himalayas. They are also bnown as Pdnch Pdndu and often 
consist of a small square enclosure : in this stands a tree, on which 
rags are hung. At every sankrdni a bind of fair is held for the 
benefit of those m charge. It is believed that any attempt to build 
onthe site would fail.2 Another hero is Shtoji, the Ohauhan 
of Garh Dadna, who gave his head to Krishna and Arjan on condition 
aat he should be allowed to see the fight between the Kauravas and 

Pandavas. And there is Dhanwantar or Dhanwanu, the old physician, 

members of the pUession: 
the gurd of the Pdndavas, from 
whom the Achara] clan, the Brahmans who accept gifts at deaths and 
conduct the funerals of the dead, trace their descent. The Kum- 

tl^rLS-! reverence their prototype Prajapati, whether 

this implies some human or semi-human progenitor, or refers to 

SStS^’worid Great Potter who shapes the 

plastic world Similarly the northern branch of the Kaisths revere 

and not a few of the Musalmans, claim descent from one or other of 

these heroes and saints of early Hinduism. * 

p. 129 Selection»from m 0. S., VII. 1896, p. 449. See al«, 

•«., VIII, p. 128. 

* Thi. Shamji hi. .hrine at Kotla in the Jaipur State. 
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P^ndu the pale accompanied by his two wives, Mddri and Kunti 
or Pritha,' retired to the Himalayas. There they bore the five Pdndavas, 
sons o£ various gods but acknowledged by him as his own.^ 

The interesting rock-temples at Mukeshwar on the Ravi, five miles 
above Sh^hpur in Gurd£spur, are said to date back to the P&ndavas, 
and to have been visited by Arjan and P^irbati. A long cleft in the 
rock a little way up the river is known as Arjan’s chula or hearth.* 
Shiv as Achleswar Mahdra] has a temple at Achal a few miles from 
Batdla It lies in a tank and is ascribed to the same mythical 
period.® 

Tradition says that once Bdwan of Lankd (Ceylon) went to Shiva 
at the Kaildsa hill and begged him to visit his island kingdom. 
Shiva accepted on condition that Rdwan would not set him on the 
ground throughout the journey. Rdwan agreeing took him on his 
shoulder, but when he reached the place where this temple stands, he 
felt a call of nature and, forgetting the condition, put Smva down on 
the ground. On his return he tried his utmost to lift Shiva up again, 
but could not and so had to leave him there. Hence the place is 
called Achchal from Achleshahr, incapable of moving further. 

The temple contains 101 stone images, each li feet high. Marble 
images of Ganesb, Durga, Bishnd and Suraj BhagwSn stand in the 
four corners of the temple. Bach is 3 feet high. Besides these, there 
is a marble image of Gauri Shankar, Annual fairs are held on let 
Baisikh, the naumi and dasmi in Katak, on every am&was and on the 
cliefar eJiaudas (14>th of the light half of Chet). 


The woeshie oe Nathee. 


The chief characteristic of the Vedic mythology is that .it is 
a worship of nature in all its aspects. In the modern Punjab that 
mythology has disappeared almost completely, but the worship of 
nature is still a living force in popular religion. Nature is reverenced 
or propitiated, coerced or bargained with in many diverse ways, but 
through all the rites with which she can be influenced runs the pan- 
theistic idea. A^ God is in all Nature so He speaks through all 
Nature. Everything, living or inanimate, can speak as Hm month- 
piece with equal authority. Nothing is silent or without its lesson 
and meaning for mankind— if man has but the^ vrit and knowledge 
necessary to comprehend its speech or its signification. To the initiated 
in the varied lore of diviaation the slightest^ hints are full of mean^g. 
The flight of birds southwards in autumn is a sign of the appr^oh of 
winter. In a sense then it ‘ predicts ' the coming of wmter. Nature 
supplies countless similar ‘ predictions ’ to people who are of necesaiy 
in close contact with her. But man's speculative and rational faculti^ 
develop more rapidly than his capacity for accurate observation an 


^ S 0 M., VIII, 13 . 128. He appaare to be iiieatioal with or ooBfused with 

ChauhAn, of (lafh IJarera. In the Himalayas Panjpiri is often r^ard^ a^ si^ 

personage and identified with Zfthir Plr or Gdga, but the distinction of p ^ 

recognised in their representation by five stones placed under a and smeared with red 

lead, P. N. Q., III.. § lo9. See also p. 136 infra. 

* Gnrd&spnr &K»et(eer, 1914, p. 26. 
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logical control of intuition. Upon the firm and ^ safe basis that nature 
provides auguries which are a certain indication of coming events, 
man has hurried to the conclusion that everything in nature is a 
portent, forgetting that the happening of such events as the southward 
flight of birds is explained by readily ascertainable facts which could 
have no other results and are therefore ^ significant of their causes, hut 
that other events can have no such significance. We who know the 
causes of an eclipse and can theorise on the cause of earthquakes, are 
under no temptation to attribute them to supernatural agencies, but to 
the primitive philosopher or metaphysician it is self-evident that all 
phenomena in nature, whether trivial or impressive, are due to the 
working of a force which is immanent in all things. Prom this theory 
a whole series of primitive sciences and applied rituals was evolved. 
Astrology is based upon its application to the stars, and other branches 
of the science of omens on its .application to various natural 
phenomena of the body or external world. Hence we shall find a science 
of divination from respiration, sneezing, twitching of the eyelids and 
the like ; from the movements of animals and birds, especially such as are 
intelligent or uncanny ; and from the most trivial accidents in the 
happenings of daily life. All is eloquent of the world-soul animating 
it from within, and if from this assumption there arises a mass of pseudo- 
science which has only come down to us in fragments, we may re- 
collect that as a compensatfcn the worship of nature taught that all 
life is one, and from this teaching arose much curiously beautiful lore 
about trees and animals which all found rank, as well as place, a definite 
relationship to a godhead, a function, as it were, in the spiritual world, 
and a kind of individuality in addition to their general claim upon man^s 
mercy. 

Had primitive speculation rested there it could have done nothing 
but good and, by forming a firm basis for the closer study of nature, it 
would have facilitated progress. But just as divination in the hands of 
the Eoman State authorities became formalised into a set of rules for 
ascertaining the good-will of the gods and obtaining their sanction for the 
operations of the community, hut which had no scientific basis whatever, 
no relation to truth and fact, ^ so in the hands of the professional classes 
which practised divination and codified its laws in verse the pi'omising 
sciences with which it was pregnant were atrophied and distorted into 
useless and barren arts.^ 

ibTjetffoa, First among the pure and benevolent gods comes S^raj 

§ 219. Pemta^ or the^ godling. The Sun was of course one of the 
great Vedic deities ; but his worship has apparently in a great 
measure dropped out of^the higher Hinduism, and the peasant calls 

] Ibering’s fanciM theory tbat the study of the -flight of birds was prompted by 
the desire to get iniormatioii about xnouiitain passes and the course of great rivers during 
the Aryan migration is nnnecessary, A mnch simpler .explanation is suggested. But 
once started on the path of science by observation of the facts of hird-life, the signs of 
the weather and the lihe, man inevitably proceeds to see predictions in everything, even on 
theshoiflder^lafe of a sheep, like the Baloch, or in the exta of red puppies which had been 
sacrificed.— C/.Warde Fowler, :ReUg%om :E{X!j^er%encn of tU Eoman pp. 298 

* 0^. c%t,» p. 295, 
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him, not Deva but Devata, a godling, not a god.i No shrine is 
ever built to him, but on Sunday the people abstain from salt, and 
they do not set their milk as usual to make butter from, but malrA 
rice milk of it and give a portion to the Brahmans, After each 
harvest, and occasionally between whiles. Brahmans are fed in his 
honour ; and he is each morning saluted with an invocation as the good 
man steps out of his house. He is par exeellence the great god of the 
villager, who will always name him. first of all his deities. A fte r biTn 
comes, at least in the east of the Province, Jamna Ji, or Lady Jamna. 
She is bathed in periodically. Brahmans are fed in her honour, and the 
waters of the canal which is fed from her stream are held in such respect 
by the villagers that they describe the terrible evils which they work in 
the land as springing “ from Lady Jamna^’s friendship.” Lharti Mdta, 
or M.otJier Larfh, holds the next place of honour. The pious man 
does obeisance to and invokes her as he. rises from his bed in the 
morning, and even the indifferent follows his example when he 
begins to plough or to sow. When a cow or she-buffalo is first bought 
or when she first gives milk after calving, the first five .streams 
of milk drawn- from her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour 
o£ the deity ; and at every time of milking the first stream is so treated. 
So, when medicine is taken, a little is sprinkled in her honour. 

The Sun is still widely worshipped in Karnd.1. Sunday is sacred 
to him and on that day no salt is eaten^j and no milk set for yhi, but 
it is made into rice milk, part of which goes to a Brahman in honour 
o£ the Sun. A lamp is always lit to him on Sundavs and Brahmans 
fed now and then on that day, especially on the 1st Sunday after Asarh 
loth when the harvest has been got in. Before the daily bath water 
is always cast towards him {argha)? 

The Lb&bnds or Raja. Rasaltt. 

Rdj^ Ras&lu, or Rdsdld according to Ctinningham, ® is even more 
important in Punjab folklore than Gdga. According to that authority 
his legend belongs essentially to the Pothwdr, between the *Jhelum 

1 The sun-god^ however, certainly had temples in India in ancient times* There 
was one at Taxila: Arch. Survey JEte^orts, II, p. 114; and at Multan; ihid. V, 
pp. 115 and 120* Farishta says the Hindus used to worship the Sun and Stars, like the 
Persians, until King Suraj {sic) taught them idolatry : Briggs, Ferishta, I, p. IxviiL 
But in later times images of Surya or Aditya were rare ; A, S. XIII, p, 6^. Eor the 
absence of temples to the Sun see infra. 

a This should also he done to the new moon also, on the evening of her appearances 
Karndl. iSf. Jf2., p- 147. According to Kaclagan (§ 43) the worshippers of the snu, ac- 
cording to the manuals, are termed Sauras or Saurapatias, and constitute one of the main 
"sects of Hinduism, The old constitutional god Surya is, however, little attended to now 
except in the south and east, where Sdraj Marain is almost the sole orthodox deity of 
the Hindu pantheon who finds a place in the common religion of the pexsauts. 

® A. S, R. II, p. 153. The meaning of the name is not at all certain. Rasdl is a 
present to a friend : Panjahi Rioty.^ p. 957. The present writer is inclined to think that 
Rasalti is derived from 'a troop of horse, and that Rassild means the rider, the 

charioteer of the sun. But risdla is a Pex'siaa word, not Sanskrit or even Hindi,^ The 
people in Cbamba pronounce the name Rasalu. Cunningham identified R is alu with 
Salavahana, but I see they are supposed to have been father ^nd son. To me it is a. 
tempting supposition that they wore identical and that Rasalu is simply Rai Sdlu. Sdla 
is foundln the Rdjatarang as short for SiUvahana— as the namo ought to be spelt — ^not 
Salivahana. The change of the terminal d to u is very common in Indian names. Inoldei^ 
times the title Rdi was in common use for Raja e,y, Ral~ iUthora of Delhi, and I could give 
inany other examples (Hutchison) • 
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and Indus, but is also well-known at Ambd Kapi, near Lahore the 
legendary residence of Kdji Sir-kap. Amba Kapi is the general 
name for seven places named after three brothers, R^jas Sir-kap 
Sir-sukh and Ambd and their four sisters Kdpi, Kalpi, Munda and 
Mandehi. All seven are also described as rdhshmas whom Rasalfi 
destroys. Sir-kap is a gambler and his stakes are human heads which 
he invariably wins until overcome by Rasalu. Past Amba Kapi flows 
the S£gh-bacha stream and Cunningham connects this with the story 
of BudWs offering of his body to appease the seven tiger oubs. ^ 

Tradition also localises Ras^lu’s legend at Manikpur or Udinagar 
where the seven r&MTiasas lived. Every day he devoured a 'man until 
Ras^ilii destroyed all of them except Thera (possibly tera^ the ‘ roarer ') 
whose bellowings are still to be heard in a cavern of the Gandghar 
hills, north of Attook. Minikpur is said to lie ‘ west of the Jhelum ’ 
and may be Manikifila. 


His pedigree is • 

Pipa Bhagat, of 
Q-apli Gatigarauia or 
Raj4 Qaj. Gakarauu. 

Queen | j 

Iclikrau x Sdliv^bana x Ldnan 


Sirkap 


Pdran Bhagat, 
ancestor of the 
Sdns£ Jdts. 


Rasdld 

Janra x Uboh, founder 
of Abohar. 


< Kokilan 

X X 

a Jhmwar 
(or, Recording to 
another legend, a 
sweeper by whom 

^ she became the 

mother of Teo, 

Geo, Seo and 
Karru — ancestors 
of the Tiwana, 

Ghebas,' Sidls and 
Karrals.: P.N'.Q.. 

II, § 282). . 

i.- Sfu-S £ 

posed the Moslem invaders in what is no^ ""P* 

ed with tlhe^ence^rf^ ^^ativrmvtlTl aoqiiaint- 

- Or S aj*.,i896,p 18^ Wthology pan, we- are told, for a 
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moment, doubt it. Thus, as the sun in his course rests not in toiling and 
trarelling, so Rashid’s destiny forbade him to tarry in one place. And as 
the sun, after a battle, however tremendous, with the elements, shines 
forth clear and victorious, so Rashid, after a series of magical thunder- 
bolts hurled at him by the giants, is found, shortly after, standing calm and 
undaunted. Hence Rasdld is considered as merely another form of the 
fables of Indra, Savitar, Woden, Sisyphus, Hercnles, Samson, Apollo, 
Theseus, Sigurd, Arthur, Tristram, and a host of other heroes, with one 
or other of whom every conUtry, civilised and uncivilized, is familiar. 
Again, one large class of the old nature myths relates to the fortunes 
of * fatal children, ’ in whose^ lives the destruction @f their parents 
is involved — even as the rising sun destroys his parent the dark- 
ness, from which he springs. These children are almost invariably the subject 
of prophecy, and though exposed and made to suffer in infancy, invari- 
ably grow up beautiful, brave and generous. Thus, Perseus, who kills 
Akrisius : CEdipus, who smites his father Laius ; and Rasdld, whose destiny 
it was to slay Salvahn his father. Again, like the early ideal of Samson, 
and like the later ideal of Arthur, Rasalti is the king cf spotless purity. 
Moreover, as the sun dies in the west hut rises again, so RasdliS, in common 
with King Arthur, is expected to appear once more. 

Then, Rdji Rasdld has a wonderful horse, who at a crisis warns his 
master not to touch him with whip or spur. In like manner, in the sun- 
myth of Phaeton, that hero is charged not to touch with his whip the horses 
of Helios. To take one more instance, the legend of Mfr Shikari is, as the 
author has remarked, the story of Orpheus, of A.mphion and of Pan ; hut it 
is also the story of Hermes, Sigurd, Volker, Tristram, and many others; all 
of whom were pre-emiently harpers, surpassing all men ; or, in other words, 
they were impersonations of the action and the power of air in motion. 

** There are many other remarkable points in these singular legends of 
RasSld, pointing them to a common origin with the ancient solar myths of 
all countries ; hut we have said enough to enable our readers to understand 
the principles, at least, which lead the Westminster Reviewer, and other 
students of comparative mythology, to regard the sun as the original fount 
at which story-tellers of all ages have refreshed their listeners’ thirst for 
recitals of a heroic nature?’ 

Puran Bhagat, also called Gyansarupa or Purakh Siddh ChauranjVe- 
nath, or Chaurangi Ndth, is one. of the ^urtis or hierarchs of the Kane- 
phatta Jogis. Legend makes him a son of Salivahana by Rani Achhran 
and Rdja Rasald-’s elder brother. He is beloved by his step-mother Rdni 
LunSn^ and is calumniated by her and has his feet and hands cut off. 
Thrown into a well at Kallowal near Sialkot by his father he is rescued by 
Gorakhnith, who has his ears bored and makes him his disciple. He revisits 
Sidlkot and makes the deserted garden bloom again. He restores his 
mother’s sight, which she lost from weeping for him, and promises Rani 
SundrAn a son, giving her a grain of rice to eat, and returns to Gorakh- 
nath. One version of fhe story makes Gorakhnath first send Puran to 
Rani Sundran of Sangaldip^ to beg alms of her. She would fain make 
him her husband, but he refuses to rule and even when bidden to accept 

^ One variaut mahes Raui Ldndan, aChaniar woman. Subsequently RasaM, seeing the 
evils of marrying women of low caste fixed limits within which each caste should marry. 

a Temple (Legends of ihe Punjab, II, p. 276) would identify Sangaldip with 
Sikala-dvipa or Shdka-dvipa in the northern Punjab. It would be the country round 
Sidlkot. ' ‘ 
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Moon and Star worship. 


her kingdom by Gorakn^itli he disobeys and becomes a Jogi 

while Sundrdn casts herself down and kills'herself.i ° ’ 


As Chaurangi Nd.fch Puran visited the Bohar monastery of the 
Jogis in Eohtak, but was refused food until he brought fodder for their 
cattle. He obeyed but cursed the place which fell into ruins, only the 
Kald MaMl remaining intact, but no religious rites are performed in 
that building which is a small arched room with walls 4^ feet thick 
It is said to have belonged to the Pasal Panth of the Jogis. When 
Chaurangi Ndth revisited the place be established his fire or M^ni- 
and worshipped there for 12 years. Once a Banjdra passing by said his 
load of suga,r was salt. Salt it became, but as he repented of his false- 
hood, the saint made it sugar again and in gratitude he built a monument 
over the dh^ni. This building contains no wood, its walls are 7^ feet 
thick and its shape suggests layers of sugar sacks. In it a lamp ig 
kept burning day and night.® ^ 

BIsade is said to have been a- disciple of Puran Bhagat, and he has 
a very old temple at Baliana in Eohtak, QhchrhcLri, non-celibate Jocis 
take the offerings. Milk is offered on the 14th sudi of the month and 
a fair held on that day in Mdgh, 


Moon-woeship. — The worship or propitiation of the moon takes 
various forms. At first sight of a new moon Hindus take seven threads 
from the end of thesir turbans* and present them to her. Then throwing 
the end of the turban round their necks they say: Chandand, hUgi 
btiaya thand wartatn^ te roti Icapra hahut devin, ^Omoon, make us" 
prosperous and happy, and grant us bread and clothes in plenty^ 
Then they exchange with one another-the salutation ‘ Earn, Edm ! ' and 
the younger of both sexes bow to their elders, while newly-married people 
get ‘Moon gifts'" from their parents-in-law, or in their absence from 
near relatives. If Hindus see a new moon in Bhddon, a day called 
mfharchauiJi or day of stones, they consider it so unlucky that they 
tear misfortune ora false accusation, and to avert it they will throw 
stones into their neighbours ' houses in order to cause them to abuse 
them in return, in which case they will suffer in their stead.^ 

• -x X enamoured of Chalya, wife of Gautama Eishi, and 

visited her in her husband^s form. The Eishi discovered this and cursed 
his wife, who turned into a stone. He also cast his shoe at the Moon 
aud it left a black mark upon him.® This occurred at Goiudar in 
Panipat tahsil where Gautama also gave Indra his 1000 eyes.® 

Planet woeship.— Our Census returns show a number of persons 
Sanichar, or the planet Saturn, known also as 
Chhanehan These persons are Pakaut Brahmans, who are clients 

of this malignant divmity, and who beg in his name and receive from the 

hto t’ *• “• ’■ekt •!» i"« • ••1« 
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faithful gifts of oil and Iron. Saniohar is the god after whom Saturday 
is named and the Dakauts receive their offerings on that daj. ^ 

Those returned as Budh-worshippers may possibly be men with a 
reverence for Buddha^ but more probably they refer to the planet 
Mercury, from' whom Budhwar, or Wednesday, is named.* Mangal 
(Mars) is held sacred in the same way, as an auspicious planet; and in 
many minor matters, as in commencing a house, the nine planete are 
invoked together. 

During an eclipse Hindus bathe in a sacred stream so as to be pure 
enough to repeat the mantras which will release the Sun or Moon from 
Rdhu and^ Kefcu^s persecutions.^ The husband of a wife preo*aant for 
the first time should not look on any eclipse or his child will be^deformed 
in some way and is peculiarly liable to hare-lip.® 

In Gilgit portents are generally supposed to foreshadow political 
events. Thus heavy rain forebodes invasion from Yasin, and many 
kites hovering over Gilgit one from Nagar. If packs of wolves assail 
the flock an attack from Hunza is expeotei and an unusually ffood 
harvest one by the Punial chiefs^^ 

In Gilgit Grahn is a giant and a lover of the moon whom he seizes 
on the 14th of the lunar month when she is in her full beauty leaving 
untouched only the part which contains a fig tree. At such times the 
people beat iron pans and cry aloud to make Grahn leave the moon. 
In the meantime the (threatened) eclipse ends and they rejoice at their 
success.® Grahn also becomes angry at the sun whenever a good king 
dies or is banished his country, and he then darkens the whole or a part 
of the sun^s face. 

In Sialkot storms which proceed from the north or south-east are 
generally accompanied by lightning. They prevail during the rains. If 
they occur in December damage is done by the lightning to such crops as 
gram, vidsitVy alsz and fily which are called phdl-saJc or li'^hJorndr in con- 
sequence. The electricity passing over the flowers is said to make them 
all fall off, the seed is lost and the crops seldom ripen. To counteract 
this evil the cultivator never sows gram till the first appearance of the 
moon, a light is placed on the seed which is prepared for sowing, and as 
the moon appears it is cast over the field, and always at night, the popular 
belief being that in this way the electric current will pass over the crop.® 

Astrology plays a large part in all the affairs of life, and may 
even be used to foretell natural events. The chief exponents of the 
science are Sahdeo ahd his spouse Bhandli, Bhaddali or Bhadali, whl>se 
couplets are usually addressed to- each other turn and turn about. 

i Or, ill Q-uygaon at any rate they may refer to the worshippers of the small-pox god- 
dess Tinder her name of Bndho, 

* N, I. N. Q., I., § 103. 

® G-hulam Muhammad i On tlie JPesiivals and FolJrlore of Ghilgii^ Monographs, Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal, I, § 691, 

4 Ih,, p. 107. 

“ ® 25., p. 107. Apparently this is done once in every lunar mouth, not only at a 
lunar eclip se. . 

« Piinsep's Sidlkot Bett, J5ep., §§ 128-9. Probably the people have no conception o£ 
any electric enrrent at all. ’ ^ , 

^ See p. 184 of Vol, II. . - . 



12 ^ The meteorology of Sahdeo. 

Thus clouds and lightning on the 1st o£ the light half {sudi prifham) 
of Baisikh presage an abundant harvest as does the concurrence of 
Thursday and the asterism Eohini in the dkhaitij or aTcJiUj the 1st 
Baisdkh, on which date the accounts of the last harvest are settled. 

If the asterisms M61 and KArh or Akh^ira coincide with the first 
of Jeth on a Wednesday there will be an earthquake. And if the 10th 
of the dark half of Jeth fall on a Saturday there will be no rain^ and 
but a few will live. 

If the full moon, pilmdma {^dranmdsi) of Chait fall on a Monday, 
Thursday or Wednesday there will be rejoicing in every house. 

The rest of Sahdeo^s couplets are a systematic meteorological forecast. 
For example : if Kritka be seen for an hour in Eohini i.e. if Kritka 
overlap- Eohini (in June) crowds with potsherds in their hands will 
beg from door to door ; in other words, there will be famine. The 
prognostications are generally gloomy and only occasionally reassuring 
as in the couplet : 

Aswani gale, Bharni gale, gale Jestha Mill, 

PdriA KMd dJiaruhia upje sdton chdl. 

If Aswani and Bharni, which fall in May, Jestha and Mdl, at the 
end of December and in January, all be wet and Pdrvdshddha in Janu- 
ary be cloudy, the seven grains will flourish.^ 

The following story about Yenus or Shukar comes from Sidlkot ; — The 
Eikhi Prigugi had a son called Shukar and a disciple {sewah) named 
Bala Rd,ja. Bala worshipped God so fervently that He promised to 
appear before him and receive the_p*V^^* ddn (the earth in alms) at his 
hands. Shukar then told Edja Bal that God was the greatest deceiver that 
had ever existed on earth and that he should not believe what He said 
about His incarnation, but Edjd Bal put no faith in what Shukar told 
him, and when God appeared he took up a lofa to throw water on His 
hands and gave Him three kadams of land in alms. Shukar then became 
a tiny creature and seated himself in the spout of the lota so that the 
water stopped running through the spout. But God had’ a twig in His 
hand, and this He thrust into the spout, making Shukar blind in his 
right eye. Shukar then ran away and the water flowed out freely, God" 
was so displeased at Shukar’s act that He gave him a sfdp, turned 
him into a star and cursed him, saying that no women should come - 
before his face or at his right hand and that his setting would be very 
baneful. So when this star is set a newly married Hindu bride does 
not go to her father'’s or husband’s house if she chances to be in 
her husband’s or father’s house. She prefers to go to her husband’s or 
father’s house when the star is up and’ on her left hand. If she acts 
^amst these rules she is believed to suffer. To reach her father’s or 
husband’s house when it is set or on her right hand she must start 
ber left and stay a night outside the village in 
wbioh she happens to be. As^on account of this star wives thus spend 
a night outeide the village it is also called the ‘ wives ’ star ’ iwaiitidn 
aa Idra). It appears sometimes in the west, sometimes in the east and 
at other tunes not at all. 

P. N. Q., II, § J SS8 and 706. 
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Meteors are hot ooals cast from, heaven, at the devil who is always 
trying to ascend to it. This appears to be a Muhammadan beliefs 

A comet, pueliTialwdla. Id'a or dumdAr si' dm, will bring epidemics 
or famine and if Qne appears subscriptions are raised to feed Erahmans 
and faqirs? 

Lightning is attracted by black, so red stripes are inserted in 
blankets of that colour, Bell metal is also held to be a great conductor. 

But the worst attraction is afforded by an uncle and his sister’s 
son sitting together because the lightning was once born as the daughter 
of Devki, niece of Kansa, and was struck by her uncle, who cast her to 
the ground against a stone. She flew up to heaven, but has ever since 
borne enmity to all maternal uncles.® 

The whirlwind contains an evil spirit and to avoid meeting one you 
should say ; — Hanumdn Jodha, ieri kdr — 'O warrior Hanuman 1 thy 
charmed circle (protect me).’ Hanlman is invoked in the same words 
said seven, times if you meet a bhut, who should be seized fii’mly by the 
top-knot. If it is then tied into a noose the spirit will obey you. Do 
not let him go till he has sworn thrice by Hanuman J odha to serve 
you in diSiculties.* 

Dust-storms are avoided by invoking Hazrat Sulaiman thnce, point- 
ing the while with the fourth finger to the direction you wish the storm 
to take.® 

The East wind or puTvod comes over the sea and is harmful ^ to 
mankind, though it brings more rain than the paehhwd or west wind 
which is land-borne.® 

When the earth is worshipped as Dharti Mata at the first 
season’s ploughing the prayer in common use is : ‘ keep our rulers and 
bankers contented and grant a plentiful yield : so shall we^ pay our 
revenue and satisfy our money-lender.”' The year’s pmughing must 
not be begun on a Monday or a Saturday. A curious form of 
earth-worship is performed by dacoits, or apparently ^7 any one in 
desperate case. When they are at bay they take up a little earth and 
scatter it on their heads.® 

Natural features are almost always ascribed to supernatural or 
heroic agency. This is especially the ease in the Himalayas For 
example, in Kanaur the Baldang mountain is said to be a chip of the 
true Kailas brought down to Sfingla by the wishes of an ancient kmg 


1 P. N. Q., Ill, s 5 S. 

the Bh£nja or Uncle and his Sister's Son, sea 

A variant is PherA. teH _7cJr. Bhdl 

s.-nall whirlwinds so common in the Punjab. He is t e us jr 

sented as a disciple of Sakhi Sarwar. Legends of the Punjab, 111, p. 3 , , 

up. 104 and 106 

5 P. N Q., Ill, § 685. 

« I. N. Q., IV, § 349. 

I t eSops see Whitehead's Ctaspard de Ooligng V- 218 • 

foot chost tL^monentof xdrtoce to uatinr for pvy at it.ncontoor m X668. When 
pacified they kissed the ground and swore to die with honour. 
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and nenitent. It is meritorions to circumambulate the hill, keeping it 
alwOTB on one^s right ^ The KaiMs hm4 or lake is still held sacred 
because it afforded an asylum to V^suki when surorised by his enemy 
Garuda The Kailas peak a.t the source or the Sutle] and the peak of 
Miinh iviahesh, at the head of the R4vi, are both regarded as the home 
Sivi, and the aAunis^ land is Shivbhiimi. 

Eakth-wobship — On the 14tb of the light half of Kdtik is held 
the surgtuhri or feast of lamps. Very early in the morning men 
and -women go out to bathe and the women set afloat mats of 
rushes or reeds on each side of which they place seven lamps alight, 
singing ; — 

^ My bmp before,: my soul behind. 

With my lamp before me, Eim will carry me across/ 

Then in an adjoining field they set up a hut made of clods and 
worship in it a ^^?-fed lamp. After this they return home, having 
performed a good work leading to heaven/ 

About 5 miles from Rawalpindi at the Chir Pahar there is a cleft 
which tradition says was caused by Riji Rasalu's sword when he clove 
a demon in twain. The mark of his horse^s hoof is also there/ 


About 10 miles north of Rawalpindi is a famous Ed.mkund or 
Rdma^s pool, with a Handman a Lachhman a Sdraj 

kmd and a Sita kvn4i hut in the last-named no Hindu will bathe 
though bathing in all the others is meritorious on any holy day and 
more especially on the Ist of Baisakti at the Binhrdnt} Two miles to 
the east of it is a Gupt-Qanga or silent pool in a running stream, which 
is also a tirath. Such pools are looked upon as sacred to the penance 
of some fisU or saint throughout the Himalayas. Two miles to the 
south of Ramkund is Ndrpur Shdhfin, where a Muhammadan fair is 
held on the 1st Thursday after Bais^kh 1 5th. Ecstasy and frenzy 
{hdl) are not unknown on this occasion. The fair begins on the 
arrival of an offering of every kind of fruit in season from Peshdwar 
and cannot commence without it. It is held in honour of Shdh-i- 
Latif Band or Band Sult4n, said to have been a pupil of Sayyid 
Hayit-ul-Nur, Gadria. Band Sultan used to be supplied daily with 
milk by a Gujar, but the buffalo which gave the milk always 
used to die on the day it was milked for the saint. At last the 
Gujar was reduced to a bull, but the saint bade him milk it too. It 
also died, and the Gujar only recovered his cattle from the spring to see 
them all turned into stones, where they stand to this day, because he 
disobeyed the saint^s behest not to look back when he called out their 
names one by one at the spring/ 

1 F. N. Q. I., § 199. Baldaug^Mabadeo. 

» It., Ill, §78. 

8 It., Ill, § 482. 
i It., I, § 661. . 


^^.Visyamitra w said to have don^ penance at Bdmbuud, but the orthodox accounts of 
hisjei^n^ do not meabion the place. Another folk-tala associates it with Ba14 M4n 

«ioagh it teutaia, much of interest as 

‘&,C.E. Yin, pp. 121.2. 
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At the western summit o£ the Sakesar hill are some rugged roeks 
oalled the Virgins — KunwSri, whose origin is thus described ; — In the 
time of Muhammad Shdh Tughlaq, the country was infested by bauds 
of glidzis om jiKddis who used to carry offi booty and village maidens to 
their fastnesses in Afghanistan. Some of them visited Bagh, * the 
garden,^ a village whose ruins are still traceable, held by the Tarer, a 
tribe now apparently extinct, and the Tarer put some of their daughters 
to death to prevent their falling into the bandits^ hands, while others 
sought refuge among the rocks which rent in twain at their prayers and 
swallowed them up. The Tarers then scattered among the neighbouring 
villages.^ Ranithrod in Rawalpindi owes its name to the legend that the 
Rajput women cast themselves over the precipice in the belief that 
their husbands had been defeated by the Moslems, and that their 
husbands on their return followed suit.^ 

How much real but forgotten history is preserved in such legends it 
is impossible to say, but it appears certain that they often preserve relics 
of ancient creeds or religious organizations. Thr<s Gurgaon derives its 
name from the tradition that it was granted to Drona Acharya, gi^ru of 
Yudishthira.® But the best exemplar of this is furnished by the Kuruk- 
shetr, an account of which will be found in Cunningham^s Arch. Survey 
Tiejgorta. 

Attock (Atak) on the Indus means a stoppage, and various^ modern 
legends attach to it from Sikh times,^ Kot Bithaur in the hills near- 
by was Rajs Sir kap^s fortress, and by an ingenious suspension bridge he 
used to cross the Indus to visit a Pair Rosamund until fate overtook 
him and he fell into the river.® 

The name Jalandhar, which is found in Kurram and in SluIu as 
well as in the plains city of that name, appears to preserve the memoiy 
- of a time when lake formations were much commoner than they are 
now in North-West India. Various legends are connected with it. 
In the Pandavas^ time Jalandhara, who reigned from the Sutlej to tne 
Kdngra hills, founded it, but it was destroyed and refounded by a 
faqtr Jdlandharnath, in the days of Vikramaditya.® Many myths^ are 
attached to it and its tanks, named Gupha and Brahmkund. R4hon 
was originally Raghupur, and possesses a Surajkund or sun-pool, and 
an old Hindu temple, while Nurmahal was once a Rdjptit fort called 
Kot Kahldr or Ghaldr, It has a sacred well called Ganga.^ 

Another account makes Trigartta, Sanhr* for * three forts^ the 
country between the Sutlej, Be^s and Ravi, while J4Iandhara was 
the portion of the hills over which Shiva threw J dlandhara to the 

1 P, K. Q., I., § 697, The Tarer are probably the modera crinainal tribe called 
Trerb t see Vol. Ill, p. 456 infra, 

2 7d., Ill, § 101. 

» It., I, § 1068. 

* Ih., I, § 1029. 

* It, I, § 102. 

«It.,II,§ 298* 

7 It., § are. 
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daityaa and its seat of government was KanaraJ Tradition also has it 
that Jalandhar was overwhelmed by a great flood in A.. D. 

Bhagsa, near Dharmsala, is so called because of the following le- 
gend. When V^suki (Basas) Nag, king of the serpents, robbed Shiva 
of the bowl which contained the water of immortality Shiva taxed him 
with the theft, and in his flight Vasuki turned the bowl upside down 
and caused the water to flow out. This happened at Bhagsu, which is 
named from Vasuki^s flight [hjidg)? 

Illiterate Hindus believe that sleeping with feet to the north is 
an insult io the deotas as well as to the ancestors {pih's)^ as they reside 
in that quarter. Literate Hindus have the same belief, on the theory 
that the attractive Influence of the North is dangerous.® 

Good Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the east out of respect 
for the Ganges (or because that would be an omen that their ashes 
would soon be carried to the sacred river), which flows to the east; or 
to the North, out of respect for Devi.'* 

Another version is that Hindus should sleep with their heads to 
the east because that will bring prosperity and learning, or to the south 
because that is respectful to Jampuri, the city of the lower world, 
while to sleep with one^s head to the west brings trouble, and to the 
north disease and death.® 


Banias sometimes keep o:ff rain by giving an unwed girl some 
oil which she pours on the ground, saying : — 

^If I pour not out the oil, mine the sin, 

If thou disperse not the clouds, thine the sin/ 

Another prescription Is to put a sers of rain water into a new ghata 
and bury it^at a spot on to which a roof spout discharges. This will 
stop the rain at once,® 


^ During scarcity petty shopkeepers wishing to maintain high 
prices and keep off i^ain fill lamps with gJii and set light to them when 


clouds collect. After a while the 


light 


is blown out — and then of 


^ P. N". Q., IIj J 222, But Dr. Hutchison writes : — 

should b« spelt— cannot bear the meaning of ‘ three forts.* It is a case of 
or Tivpi- ^ ^nth^rA. Th-i latter means ‘ fort*, but^nr means a smrill stream 

Vn 1 Cunningham the three rivers refen-pd to were the Sutlei, Be4s and 

TrtlUa ^ properly be used to indicate a big river, ^nd that 

Kurali and Naya?«l -the principal rivmof 

isthe s^eas Trigidh which 

e.y, Kuluta^” ^ ineans country or region, and is often found in bUl names 

MiDent records a legend which makes BhSgsu Nag originally a 

wdXncrea itanamft^^Tlh'? "“"i" Bfa'i^anioal inflaence, become sacred to Shwa 

™ '<ote a. 

♦I.N.Q^IV.§192. 

*16., 17.. f 419, J 48. 

•P.1T.Q,III,|.614. 



Cauaing rain. I33 

course the clouds dispel.^ Another and unsavoury method of 
frightening away clouds is practised by Hindu grain-dealers who have 
been speculating for a rise. When clouds appear they take a loaf into 
the fields or place rice, sugar etc. at a cross-road, and then iique caused €7zs 
supra panem alvun. exonerant. Or they lay in wait for people on a 
dark night and stcrcove adveuieutes conspuiearit : ueeuon asiuoruvi terga 
eorlem purgamine ouerant. These practices are said to be common in 
the M^njha and to occur in Ambala.* 

In Gilgit sacred springs are used on a similar principle. Sacrifices 
are offered to them, but if owing to drought heavy rain is wanted the 
people used to get a foreigner to throw an unclean thing, such as the 
bone of a dog, into the spring and then it rained until the thing was 
taken out. For this service the foreigner received a large quantity of ' 
grain as the people themselves believed in the power of the spring to 
inflict harm,® 

On the other hand^ rain may be caused by throwing a pot of filth 
over the threshold of an old woman with a bad temper. If she is 
annoyed and expresses her feelings rain will come down, but the rite 
may fail and the crone, keeping her wrath to herself, retaliate in kind,^ 
To bring rain girls also pour water in which cowdung has been dis- 
solved on an old woman, or she is made to sit just under the spout of 
the roof.* In Kulu the deotas are directed by the Rdja to send it and 
they are fined if it does not fall in the time allowed.® 

To Hindus the rainbow is Rim Chandra^s bow: to Muhammadans 
that of Baba Adam,^ But in the Punjab it is generally called pigTi^ the 
swing or the old woman^s swing, and in Multani the pingh of Bfbi Bai 
who is very plausibly identified with Sakhi Sarwar-’s wife.® In Pashtu 
it is called the ' old woman'^s swing,*' but in the Marwat it is called the 
bowl {kdsah) and in Balochi driu^ a word of unknown significance* 

The Milky Way is in Multani bera da ghas, ^the path of (NoaVs) 
boat,*' but is also called Akas Ganga, or the heavenly Ganges, the 
^ white garland/ the ^ gate o£ heaven ^ and ^ Bhagwln^s court-house/® 

Wells disused and forgotten are believed to be revealed in dreams—* 
at least to dreamers gifted with a special faculty for their discovery.^® 

iP.N. Q., I^§ 539. 

^ Ih., §§ 578, 838. Ibbetson's explanation, that the nse oi ffhi instead of the cheaper 
oil and the wiste of the fool are inteiiiei to show the rain-^od that there Is no scarcity, is 
nndoubtelly cirrecfe. The ^od is supposed to be withholding the rain of set pnritose and 
the idea is to show him that he has failed in it — so he might as well send it. 

® Ghulam ^ruhammad, Onihs Wenii^jaZs anl ’FoVclore of O-ilgit^ Asiatio Sooioiy of 
Bengal, Monograph £, pp. 112-13. 

^ P. N. Q., I, § 791. 

« K. I. IST. Q., T, § 572. 

N, Q., II, §249. 

’'I, X. Q., ly, < I'll, 111 SansTcrit it was either Sakrachapa, or Indraohdpa. •Indra^s 
bow,* and so on. P. Q., I, § 1053. 

« P. N. Q., II, { 305. 

9 25 ., $ 5 1027 , 308 , 610 , ( 619 ), 523 . 
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EarthquaJces. 


Q-oats have a reputation as well-finders, and a herd is believed to 
lie down in a circle round an old well even when -filled up and over- 
grown hy jungle. No goat, it is said, will walk over a hidden well; it 
will turn aside. i Goats will not He down over an old well, and are said 
to detect it by stamping with their feet. ® Fakirs are occasionally said 
to have the same power. 

A. goat is also a' peace-offering, at least in Eiwalpindi, when the 
offering must apparently he accepted when tendered by one who wishes 
to close a feud. At Buria in Ambdla, near Jagddhri, is or was a sacred 
well, but its efficacy has departed. The Gangaat Nlrmahal has already 
been noticed. 

Earthq^uakes are believed to be due to a fever in the earth's interior, 
causing ague. This is said to be a doctrine of the Yund.ni school of 
medicine. Wells act as safety-valves for the trembling, however, so 
earthquakes are common in Persia and Kashmir, where wells are 
scarce, and rare in the Punjab.* Earthquakes are also said to he caused 
by the Earth Mother's anger at the prevalence of sin.* But many 
Hindus believe that the sacred bull which supports the world, first on 
one horn, then on the other, causes it to shake when he shifts it.® < 

If a shock is felt when the doors are o^en i. e. by day, it is 
auspicious, but if it occurs at. or after midnight it is the reverse.® 

Thunder is supposed to destroy chickens in the shell if it occur a 
day or two before they should be hatched. Every care is also taken to 
prevent children suffering from small-pos hearing thunder, and its 
noise is drowned by plying a hand-mill.’’ 

Worship of the Ganges is distinctive of the Apapanthis, but it is 
not confined to them. Under the name of Bha^rathi it is worshipped 
very often, and principally by the Ods who claim descent from Bhagi- 
ratna, the Puranie hero who brought the Ganges down from heaven.® 

Ydma, the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is propi- 
tiated by making an image of gold according to one’s means. This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman 

The worship of the Be^s is hardly distinguishable from that of 
the Rishi Vyasa® whose shrine is at or near Bashist on the Beds 


> P. N. Q., I. H 117. 118, 119, 844, 846, 694. 
) IK ^ § 18. 

»/6., Ill, §183. 

* I. H. Q., ly., } 199. 

®IS.,}489. ' 

J 891. 

7P.II,Q.,III,§§180,179. 


Jfodapn says the Ois otteu wear a black blanket, either because the CtauMS has not 
floTOd to the place where their ancestors’ bones repose and so they wear mourning tiU it 
dote sOjOrbroa^Bhagiretha ifaiUr had sworn never to drink twice out of the ssi^ well, 

hntoneday^^ugTerydeepand was buried by the well fallmo' in on him -•so thev wear 

‘ 105. For a charming 

^ of the V$da9 aud oom^oaer of the Fnrdm^. 
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in Knlu where Moorcroft; and Trebeck^ found his image, about feat 
high, standing against the wall nearest the rook of a temple btiilt a few 
feet in front ol it. Its walls of loose stone form three sides of a 
quadrangle, the side next the stream being open so as to leave access to 
it free for its presiding genius, Vydsa. , By its side stood a smaller 
figure. Both images were much worn. The Rishi*lived, however, at 
Vyds Asthal (now Bastali) in the Knrnkshetr, and there the Ganges 
flowed underground to save him the trouble of going to bathe in that 
river, bringing too his lota and loin-cloth which he had left there to 
convince him that the water was really that of the Ganges.^ 

In the same way the Sarsuti or Saraswati river is not always to be 
distinguished from Saraswati, the goddess of learning, but only the 
former is at all extensively worshipped and then only locally. The 
Mdrkanda is confused in the same way with the Eishi of that name. 

The most noticeable river cult, however, is that* of the Indus — see 
Sewak Darya— and that of Khwija Khizr is also impoi*tant. 

Dr. J, Hutchison regards the mtnjrdn Jed mela held in Chamba as 
probably a survival of the aboriginal worship of the river-god, btit it is 
possibly connected with the cult of Mahadeo, to whom are offered ears 
{mtiijrd7i) of basil.^ This mela is held on the third Sunday in Sdwan, 

In its main features it is peculiar to Chamba, though the name is known, 
and some of the ceremonies are observed in other parts of the hills. The 
essential part of the consists in the throwing into the Ravi of a 
ifliale buffalo as a sacrifice to the river god. A week before the time 
comes round each person has a silk tassel made which is attached to 
some art of the di^ess and worn. This is called a minja^\ On the day 
appointed, the R4]d and his court proceed to the spot, where the mela 
has been held from time immemorial. There a great concourse of people 
assembles. The Rajd gives the signal by throwing into the river a 
cocoanut, a rupee, drub grass, and some flowers, and thereupon the live 
bnffalo is pushed into the flood. The Bajd throws his mznjar in after 
the bnffalo and all the people follow his example. The animal is then 
closely watched, as its fate is believed to foreshadow prosperity or ad- 
versity for the coming year to the reigning family and the State, If 
carried away and drowned, the event is regarded as propitiou*?, the 
sacrifice having been accepted. If it crosses the river and gets out on 
the other bank, this also is propitious— the sins of the town having 
been transferred to the other side of the river. But if it emerges on 
the same side, coming evil is’portended 'to the State. Being a devoted 
thing, the animal, if it escapes, is retained till the following year* doing 
no work, and is then cast in again, and so on till finally carried 
away and drowned. The bnffalo is provided at the expense of the 
State, This mela is ]probably of aboriginal origin, and connected with 
the earth-worship which was prevalent among the aborigines of the hills. 

It was probably intended to secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. 

Tree and animal worship. — Traces, of tree worship are still Ibbetion,. 
common. Most members of the Fig tribe, and especially the pipdl 

1 J oarney to Ladakh, I, p. 190 . 

•Iff. I. N. Q.,I,§8e2. 

» Cbambft 1904, p, lei % m page and «dio under (ndt ’ of Mahi* 

deo, “ ' 
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and bar {Pietts religiosa and Bengalensis) are sacred; and only iu 
the direst extremities of famine will theu- leaves be cut for the 
cattle. Sacred groves are found in most villages from which no 
one may cut wood or pick fruit. The jani (Pros opts spieigera) 
is reverenced very generally, more especially in the parts where it 
forms a chief feature in the larger flora of the great and grazing 
grounds ; it is commonly selected to mark the abode or to shelter 
the shrine of a deity, it is to it as a rule that rags ye afiixed as- 
offerino-s and it is employed in the marriage ceremonies of many 
tribes.*’ In some' parts of Kangra, if a betrothed but as yet un- 
married girl can succeed in performing the marriage ceremony with 
the object of her choice round a fire made in the jungles with 
certain wild plants, her betrothal is annulled and the marriage 
holds good. Marriage with trees is not uncommon, whether as the 
third wife ' elsewhere alluded to, or by prostitutes in order to enjoy 
the privileo-es of a married woman without the inconvenience of 
a human husband. The deoddr worship of Kulu has been described. 
Several of the Jat tribes revere certain plants. Some will not 
bum the wood of the cotton plant, the womy of others veil their 
faces before the nitn, Indica) as if in the presence of a 

husband^s elder relative, while others pray to the tiger grass 
ISaechanm spontaneum) for oflspring under the belief that the 
spirit of the ancestor inhabits it. These customs are probably in 
many cases totemio rather than strictly religious (as for example 
among the Rdjpdtsl. The Bishnoi also objects to cutting a tree’ 
by a pool or to pruping or lopping a iandi (the female of the 
jand) as its cutting would lead to bloodshed. The land and pipal 
should be watered in Baisakh. Tiraths or holy pools are greatly 
believed in, .the merit of bathing in each being expressed in terms 
of cows, as equal to that of feeding so many. Some of these 
pools are famous places of pilgrimage. The Hindu peaynt vme- 
rates the cow, and proves it by leaving her to starve in a ditch 
when useless rather than kill her comfortably. Yet if he be so unfor- 
tunate as to kill a cow by mishap, he has to go to the Ganges, there to be 
purified at considerable expense ; and on the road he bears aloft the cow's 
tail tied to a stick, that all may know that ho is impure and must not 
enter a village, and may avoid his touch and send out food to _ him. 
His regard for animal life in general forbids him to kill any animal ; 
though he will sometimes make an exception in favour of owls and even 
of snakes, and he seldom has any objection to anybody else destroying 
the wild animals which injure his crops. In the east he will not eat 
meat ; but I believe that in the Punjab proper the prohibition extends 
to women only. The monkey and peacock are specially sacred. 

Trees also have a kind of social precedence among themselves. Thus 
the ^pal is regarded as the Brahman among trees, while the sir as is 
regarded as the sirddr or head of all save the pipal by Jats, and by some 
Muhammadans as the Sayyid — and this is said to be the reason why a 
bunch of its leaves is hung up over the door of a room in which a male 
child*has been born.^ 

* P. K. Q., II, J 1060. _ The pttaX ia also worsMpped as the abode of the Paujpiri and 
N&r and where there is no pfjpal the iar orbas/aa is sabetitutedt *S., fll, $ 169. 
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The indigo plant is by caste a mehtar or sweeper and so orthodox 
Hindus have a strong dislike to blue clothes and to growing indigo.^ It 
was a disgraceful punishment to have one^s face smeared with it 
whence the proverb : 7itl led Hied wat lagwdnd : ^may I never 

be anointed with indigo/ 

But in Chamba tree worship is by no means distinctive : indeed 
it is doubtful if any tree but the ptpal is really worshipped » As 
this tree does not grow much above an elevation of 8,000 feet its 
worship is prevalent only in the lower and outer valleys of the 
State. The Ndg and Devi temples are frequently found in cedar 
groves and the Cedrus deodara is then regarded as sacred, and may 
not be cut down. The tree itself, however, is not worshipped, nor 
is it looked upon as sacred unless it is close to a temple. The 
same is true of other trees which are believed to be the abode of 
malevolent spirits, such as the Tcainth^ fig, pomegranate etc. The 
tree is not worshipped, only the spirit residing in it. Even the 
shadow of these trees is injurious. But though many of the 
forest trees are believed to be the abodes of evil spirits the Banblrs— 
see page — also dwell in certain trees. 

Tree worship is practised in several ways. Thus at domestic 
festivals many Brahmans and Khatris perform rites to the jand {Troso- 
pis spicigerc^. Some families never put on their children clothes made 
at home, but only those begged off friends^ and the ceremony of putting 
on a child^s first clothes is observed when it is three years old. It is then 
taken to a jand from which a twig is cut and planted at its foot. 
A swdstiha made of rice-flour is made before it, aud it is also offered 
sugar. Nine threads are then cut into lengths and one of them is tied 
round the twig in Shiva^s or Krishna^s distinctive knot, while an- 
other is tied round a piece of dried gur and put on the swdstiha. 
Mantras from the Tdjicr Veda appear to be recited the while, and finally 
sugar and rice are given to all the women and children present, for 
besides the Brahman celebrant no other adult males may be j>reBent. 
The Brahman then puts on the child his first clothes, impressing on 
them the mark of his hand in saffron, and ties a thread, to which is • 
fastened the purse, which contained his fee, round its loins. In front 
this thread has a small triangle of red silk lined with sdlu — like the only 
garment of very small girls. This may be done in order to disguise the 
boy as a girl, and the custom is said to refer to the extermination of the 
Kshatria boys by Paras Kdma. ^ 

The dunla {emiblica officinalis) is worshipped in Kdtik as projpitious 
and chaste. Brahmans being fed under it, threads tied round it and 
seven circumambulations made round it. As the pennate leaves of the 
jand, and its galls make it resemble the dnn^a it too is worshipped, in the 
same way.® At weddings its worship is widely practised, and in Mu- 
zaffargarh Hindu bridegrooms generally and a few Muhammadans cut 
off a small branch of it and bury it before marriage. Offerings are also 
made to the tree by relatives of Hindus suffering from small-pox A 

T^he chichva (jbutea frondosd) is sacred because of its use for 
funeral pyres ® 


' P. K. Q., Ill, § 581, I 716. 
a Z6., II, f 844*. 


f P. il. Q., II, § 449. 

k Muzaffargarh Q'itzetteer» 18$S-84f, p. 23. 
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Tree worship. 


THe tulsi is worshipped among women by placing a lamp made 
o£ flora? at its root and saying: Titlsi diva bdlict, Mainun mardi 
samhTidlia: have lit a lamp for Tulsi and she will take care of me 

when I die/ The pipal is worshipped in the same way with the 
rhyme 

Patte pktte Govind haithay tahni tahni Peota^ 

Mudh te Sri Kishan baithd^ dban Brahma Deota. 

^ Grovind sits on every leaf, and a god on eveiy branch. 

And on the trunk holy Krishna : glory to Brahma devafa/'^ 

And the worship of the ptpal is believed to be equal to that of the 
above gods. A Msi plant is kept in an orthodox Hindu house partly 
because it is Vishnu^s plant, partly because it is sweet-scented and a 
deodoriser. Much the same ideas prevail regarding the sandal-wood 
tree. The tendrils of the pipal make a cooling medicine for children, 
and its leaves are a powerful chaiun in fever. ^ 

The Xri^ar tree also has magical powers. For fever take a cotton 
thread and wind it in hanks of seven threads from your left big toe 
round your head. Then tie these hanks round a Jcihar and embrace its 
trunks seven times. This propitiates the tree, and it will cause the fever 
to leave you. Such hanks are often seen round kihar trees.® 

"When a wealthy Hindu is sonlcss he will marry a Brahman to a 

plant which is regarded ^as a nymph metamorphosed by Krishna. 
The ceremonies are solemnise’d in full and at some expense. The tuhi 
is then formally made over to the Brahman who is regarded as the 
donor^s son-in-law for the rest of his life, because he^has received his 
bride at his fictitious father-in-law^s hands.^ 

See also under Mahadeo, note 1 infra^ and at p. 131 note/ smra^ 
under Panjpiri.® . ^ ^ ^ 

Trees ^ also play important r6les at weddings and in connection 
with marriage.® 


A babul {Aeacia Arabiea) or lasdra {Cordia mi/xa) planted near a 
house will ruin the dwellers in it.’' Orthodox Hindus too will not 
sleep under a babul for it causes sickness. Indeed it is regarded as a 
very Chamdr among trees and its wood is disliked even for burning 
But Chamars themselves use it freely.® On the other hand, the 
shade of a n%m is very lucky. 

Both plantain and mango leaves are sacred among Hindus and 
used on all auspicious occasions, and when any sacred book is read it 
IS often placed between small posts covered with those leaves.® 


, In Karn^l the leaves of the siras are especially powerful and after 
* of the mango. They are hung in garlands with an 

inscription on a platter m the middle, and the whole is called a totka. 
xaojatKf IS also a very sacred tree/^ 

556. I ® P N O TTT S on 
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Cow worship. 


Besides the haiul and lasura the heri and arandL (castor-oil plant) 
are haunted by evil spirits. The pipal too is said to be so haunted 
and the MJcar unlucky.'^ 

The egg-plant^ haingan^ is unlucky and not eaten because its seed 
remains in the stomach for a year, and if the eater die within that 
term he will go to hell.. Bub another version makes the egg-plant^ a 
forbidden vegetable because once a number of fairies were eating its 
fruit and one of them got caught in its thorns The Rajfi, asked her 
what she wisher! and she said : ^ I wish to be released ; to-day is the 
ikddshi (a fast day), bring me a person who has fasted/ But the 
only person who had fasted that day was a little girl who had x'efused 
to eat her breakfast, and so the B»a 3 a made her give up to the fairy 
all the benefits she had derived from her fast, and then the haingan 
released its captive. ‘ Fasting on the ikddshi was then unknown. 
The haingan is also said to be objected to for a prudish idea/ It is 
also likened in a catch to a Malang, a fagir, with green eap and 
purple face/ 

After sunset trees sleep and so it is a great sin to pluck even 
a leaf from one during the night, as it will awaken the sleeper. 
Rdkshasas also inhabit trees after nightfall/ 

The ddl of misur or pulse is objected to because it resembles 
drops of'blood and the carrot, turnip and other vegetables for prudish 
reasons. Jogis collect the herb called jari^bdti from the Dhangir 
hill near Pathankot and mix it with the ashes of an unmarried Hindu. 
If the mixture is given to an enemy he will be bewitched, and can 
only be cured by another JogPs incantations.® 

Wood-cutting and kiln-burning are unlucky occupations as they 
both involve the destruction of life in living trees and of the insects 
in the earth while it is being burnt. The sin is punished in each case 
by a shortened life. Another unlucky occupation is that of the 
Bharbhunja or Bhujwd who are ^ great sinners,^ butchering 

the grain they parch. Indigo too is full of insects which are killed 
while it is rotting in the vat,^ and they will retaliate on the workers 
in the next birth.® 


Dyei*s attribute the accidental spoiling of their dyes to some sin 
of their own, but it can be transferred to those who have reviled them 
by telling some incredible tale which will cause their hearers to speak 
ill of them and thus relieve the dye of its burden/ Potters too are very 
wicked for they make vessels with necks and thus impiously imitate 
Brahmans handiwork. They also cut the throats of their vessels/® 

The cow is worshipped on the 8th of the light half of Katik, on 
the G-oplshtami, or ^co.v^s eighth.-' At evoning men and women 
go to the covs and worship them, garlanding their horns with 
fiowers. Each cow is then fed with kneaded flour-balls (perd), her 
feet dusted and obeisance done to her with the prayer : ^ O cowj out 


^ I. Q., IV., §§ 43, 180. 
a P. N. Q., Ill, § 449. 

3 j&., Ill, § rra. 

^ I. jsr. Q., ly, s 68 (13). 

5 P. N. Q., II, S 738. 


« jsr. I. N. Q., I, § 117. ' 

7 P. IST. Q., Ill, § j 586, Tea. 

8 /6., § 715. 

» I. jsr. Q., ir, f laor 
Ih„ 5 436 . 
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Debris of natuTe- worship 


mother, keep us happy/ A woman thus worshipping the oow marks 
her own forehead also with sandal-wood and red lead i A song sung 
on this occasion runs ; — ^ O ploughman, thou of the yoke, I recall to 
thy memory, eat thine own earnings, and credit mine to Hari^s 
account/ 

To let a oow die with a rope round its neck is a heinous sin : 
its value must be given to Brahmans and a pilgrimage made to the 
Ganges. A cow when ill is at once let loose. ^ 

Bulls are let loose as scape-goats, the sins of their deliverers^ fore« 
fathers being transferred to them. They are called Brahmani,^ 

No Hindu will ride on a bull as it is sacred, nor on a mare in foal 
as it injures the foal whenever conceived.^ 

No bullock can be worked on an ikddsTii — 11th of a lunar 
fortnight — ^nor can any corn be eaten on such a date. 

A bullock with a small fleshy growth, called jibh or tongue, 
in the corner of its eye or on its head or back must not be yoked by 
any Hindu, in Gurgaon, under pain of excommunication. Such an 
animal is called and must be giveo to a Jogi who takes him about 

with trappings and strings of c juries on him when begging to excite 
reverence by exhibition of tbe sacred mark.® 


Cholera can be got rid of by painting a young he-buffialo with 
red lead ^ and driving it on to the next village As tho goddess of 
cholera likes this she will leave you also.*^ 

The horse is commonly given the title of Ghazi jVCard or Ghdzi 
Midn— Conquering hero.® 


Horses were created befoi^e any other animals, and elephants next, 
«o they never give a false omen. Both can smell danger from a 
distance and warn their riders of it.® 

The scars on^ horses^ legs mark where they once had wings. 
God took away their wings when they flew from heaven to earth for 
the use of man when He made Adam,^® 


tr ^ leopards roar at night deotas are believed io be riding them in 

i ’ j always has three cubs, but one of them is always 

stunted and only grows up into the leopard cat.“ 


P, K. Q., Ill, §§ 480, 837. 

Q., IV, §492. 

® /5„ IT, § 891. 

I, § 366. 

word from nandi, the sacred bull of Shiva, but tlie 

emblem of Shiva— II & ^ whhtle, which is worn by Jogis probably as an 

ov eit III til® Central Provinces (Kussell, 

m ‘I"® apparently For the ndd of the Jogis see 

•P.N.Q., r, §6 

^ I. "S. Q., IV, § 196. 
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D4bris of nature- worship. 


It is a heinous sin to kill a cat, for it is a Brahmani, and its killing 
is punished by the slayer^s becoming a cat in his next birtli. To avert 
this fate a cat made of gold shoul.d be given to a Brahman.^ 

Do not abuse your house rats, for then they will not injure your 
chattels. 2 If poison is mentioned they will understand and not touch 
it, so when mixing it people say they are cooking food for neighbours.* 
A cameFs right hoof is a potent charm against rats and will clear a 
house of them.^ 


If a cameFs bones be placed in a crop of sugarcane no ants will 
attack it : if buried at the entrance of a house no evil spirit will enter in.* 
Pious Hindus consider it a duty to release caged birds, especially 
on holidays like the am4was and ^(hdclshi of each month.® 

The peacock is sacred to Hindus as being the vehicle of Saraswati,^ 
the goddess of learning. A curious belief is said to exist that pea-fowl 
do not mate : the hen is impregnated by the tears of the male ! ® 

Thunder can be heard by ohe peacock iOO 1co9 away, and their cry 
portends rain.^ 

The garuda — adjutant crane — is Vishnu^s vehicle^ and one should 
manage to catch a sight of it on the Dasahra.^® 

If a ci'ow picks up a woman^s kerchief and drops it she will at 
once give it to a beggar.^ 

Grain is also scattered for crows to eat and the birds are netted for 
sale to pious people who let them go again. The chief purchasers are 
Bdnias^ wives who are believed to be specially liable to metempsych- 
osis into crows, so the trappers hold up a crow in front of each 
Banians shop and cry: ^Behold so-and-so^’s wife/ This compels the wife 
to buy the bird and she immediately releases it/* 

The kite, crow, kingfisher, owl and snake are all believed to live 
1000 years 

The young of the kite do not open their eyes until an article of 
gold is shown to them. Hence kites carry off gold ornaments* And 
the best cure for we*ak eyes is sur7)za mixed with the contents of their 
eggs and applied to the eyes.^^ 

The parrot is called Ganga Ram by Hindus, and IMiAn Mitthu by 
Muhammadans/* 


A ehahoT (partridge) is often kept to ward off evil, as it takes upon 
itself all its owner^s misfortunes/® 

The partridge, both the tUar and chahor^ are averters of the evil 
eye. They eat fire at the full moon/7 

1 P. N. Q., Ill, § 279. ® 

2 N". I. K Q.* I, § 97. 1 § ^04. 

IS I. N. Q , IV, § 353. 

P. N. Q., Ill, §§ 380-1. 

Z6., III,§ 888, and I, N. Q., IV, § 472. 
For the cult o( M£&n Hittha in. Gnr- 
ddspnr see infra. 

*• P. N.Q., III. §289. 


® Ib., § 6S3. 

^ Ib., 1, § 244. 

® I. N. Q., IV, § 497. 

® N. I. N. Q., I.. § 648. 
7 P. N. Q., Ill, § 479. 

* I. K. Q„ IV, § 496. 

• Ih„ IV, § 194. 
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Debris of ndtm*e»wor$hip. 


The dove is said never to mate twice, and i£ one of a pair dies its 
mate pines to death. ^ 

The papzkay or black and white crested cuckoo, is a bird which sings 
in the rainy season and is said to have a hole in its throat.^ 

The feathers of the blue-jay are supposed to be soothing to babies 
that cry, and one tied round neck of a child that gnashes its teeth in 
sleep* — a portent of death to one of its parents — will cure it of that ha- 
bit.^ Yet in Muzaffiargarh it is a bad omen to see theblue-jay or chdnh. 

Killing a pigeon is considered unlawful among the Kheshgi Pat ha ns 
of Kasur. Some Muhammadans regard it as a Sayyid among birds, 
and therefore it is a sin~to kill it — though it is lawful food.® 

The malidra is a bird which causes munhkhur^^ foot-and-mouth 
disease, in Multdn. 

5 The 7naldl%^ butcher-bird or shrike, is ill-omened if seen in flight,7 

The heron standing on one leg is the type of a sanctimonious 
hypocrite, so it is styled hagla bliagat? 

Locusts go off to the east, when they die of eating salt earth 
[reh).^ 


The large glow-worm which comes out in the rains is in the 
Murree hills called the honwdla hira because it was in its former life a 
faqir who refused fire to Behmata or Bidhi Mata, the goddess who records 
a child'^s future at births and was condemned by her to carry a light for 
ever, Ron is the ^ light ^ in the tail — fr. hon-rzhavan — apparently.^® 

The many-hued grass-hopper which feeds on the ah is called Rarnii 
ki-gg,o or Ram^s cow in Hariana.^^ The little Indian squirrel is similar- 
ly called Ram Cliandr k^ bhagat because when that god was brldgino* 
the sea ^twixt India and Lanka the squirrel helped by shaking dust 
from its body on to the bridge. The black lines in its bodv are the marks 
of his fingers.^2 

Ants are fed in K4ngra with five articles, called panjiri or qullar 
for luck,^* 


Sir James Lyall noticed^ that the practice of beating pots and 
pans to induce bees to settle in a swarm previous to Wing prevails, in 
Kulu, as it did or does in English country places. The Kulu men at 
the same time tell the queen-bee and her subjects x—Besh, Mahdrdni, 
besh, aur toll agge jdsi, Mahdrdni H droU osi j "'Reseated great 
queen, be seated, and (turning to the bees) an appeal has been made to 
the queen against your going any further/*’ ^ 

The an ash-coloured -bird, the size o£ a dove. If you 

kill one and then touch a person afidioted with itch he will be oured.^* 

Owls and- goat suckerk, ghugh, ulUn, and huk, are all birds of 
lU-omen, especially the ^ A A, which is called the KiraUu slinh or 
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'Kirars" tiger/ from the superstitions dread in whioli that caste holds it ^ 
The cMhri or button owl is equally unlucky, apparently on account 
of its ugliness. 

In Muzaffiargarh the kite, Ul (Hindi chil), is supposed to be male 
for 6 months in the year and female during the other half. In much the 
same way the popular belief on the banks of the Indus is that if methra 
or ieniigTQQ^ itrigonelle, foennm graeeiim ) be sown before noon methra 
will grow, if after noon assign {hrassica eruca) . Under certain circum- 
stances morhi {Brvurn lens) turns into a seed called rdriJ^ 

The king crow, hal-haliohi^-hariche or-harehhi ig revered by the 
Shias because it brought water to the dying Imdm, Hassan, and also 
because it is always astir early. Its note is said to be : utfk Bohdgan 
cJiahhi pi, ^ get up, good wife, and grind corn/s “ ' 

The galei is a larger lizard than the house lizard. If a woman 
touch one before she makes butter it will be abundant.^ 

The Johan is a black and white lizard with a bluish tinge about 
which many tales are told. It is found full grown in the belly of a 
snake, and not born. Though harmless it is supposed to be most' deadly. 
The flesh of another lizard, the sdhndn, is credited with restorative 
powers.® 

Skakb worship and the cult of Gtjga. 

Various superstitions attach to the snake. For example: After her 
young are born (? hatched) the female snake makes a circle round them. 
Those that crawl out of it survive, but those that stay in it she devours.® 
If you see a snake on a Sunday you will see it for 8 successive 
Sundays.*^ 

When a snake is seen, say Sayyids and other Musalra^ns of high 
class, one should say lei, lei, hel, and it will become blind. The 
shadow of a pregnant .woman falling upon it has the same eSect.® 

A curious belief exists regarding the mart or snake-stone. It is 
sometimes said to be a fine silkjr filament spat out by a snake 1000 
years old on a dark night when it wants to see. It is luminous. The 
way- to get hold of it is to casta piece of cow-dung upon it, and its 
possession insures immunity from all evil and the realisation of every 
wish. It protects its owner from drowning, parting the waters for 
him on either side.^ 

Still stronger is the belief that lightning will strike a tree if it 
have a snake^s hole {harmt) under it* Lightning invariably falls where 
there are black snakes and it is peculiarly fatal to snakes of that colour 
as it attracts the lightning.^® 

The Singhs, or SnaJce gods, occupy an intermediate place between 
the two classes into which I have divided the minor deities. They are 
males, and though they cause fever are not very malevolent, often taking 
away pain. They have great power over milch cattle, the milk of the 
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eleventh day after calving* is sacred to them, and libations of milk are 
always acceptable. They are generally distinguished by some colour, the 
most commonly worshipped being KAH, Hari, and Bhtiri Singh, or black 
green, and grey. But the diviner will often declare a fever to be caused 
by some Singh whom no one has even heard of before, but to whom a 
shrine must be built ; and so they multiply in the most perplexing 
manner. Dead men also have a way of becoming snakes, a fact which 
is revealed in a dream, when again a shrine must be built. If a peasant 
sees a snake he will salute it ; and if it bite him, he or his heirs, as t he 
case may be, will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a repetition of 
the occurrence. They are the servants of Rdja Basak N4g, king of Patal 
or Tartarus ; and their worship is most certainly connected in the minds 
of the people with that of the jpitr or ancestors, though it is diflScult to 
say exactly in what the connection lies, Sunday is their day, and 
Brahmans do not object to be fed at their shrines, though they will not 
take the offerings which are generally of an impure nature. The snake 
is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindu shrines. 

Mrs. F. A. Steel vouches for the following account of snake- 
worship During nine days in Bhddon the snake is worshipped by all 
castes and religions, but at the end of Sdwan Mirasi women of the 
^ snake ^ tribe make a snake of flour, paint it red and black, and place it 
on a winnowing basket with its head poised like a cobra^s. This basket 
they carry round the village singing verses invoking Allah and Guga 
Pir. Every one should give them a small cake and some butter, but 
generally only a little flour or grain is given, though in houses where 
there is a_ newly mamed bride Re. 1-4j-0 and some clothes are given, and 
this gift is also made if a son has been born. Finally the flour snake 
is buried and a small grave built over it, at which the women worship 
during the nine days of Bhadon. The night before they set curds, but 
next morning instead of churning it they take it to the snake'^s grave and 
offer a small portion, kneeling and touching the ground with their 
foreheads. They then divide the curds amongst their children. No 
butter is made or eaten on that day. Where snakes abound this rite is 
performed in jungles where they are known to be. ^ 

That certain persons are believed to be immune from snake- 
bite is undeniable. Thus in Kangra a man has been known to 
allow himself to be bitten by a poisonous snake once a year in the 
rains. ^ First bitten by a cobra he was cured by prayers at a shrine 
to Guga called Kuti^ri da Gdga. Such persons are said to give 
out a peculiar odour and to feel a kind of intoxication when the 
time for getting bitten, which they cannot escape, comes round. They 
recover in a few days. Some people believe that the snake that bites 


1 P. N, Q., II, § 665. Mrs. Steel also declares that the Snake fsdi or tribe is not 
nneommon, and that they are Muhammadans of Kastir. They observe all these rites also 
every morning after a new moon, and further every Monday and Thursday cook rice and 
milk for the snake never makW butter in those days. They are immuiirf rom 

a dead snake give it a regular funeral. Possibly a sect of this 
Innd exista The Bangdhs claim the power of recognising disguised snakes for a snake 

follow to their holes, where they asx to be shown where treasure is hidden This 

sefaUolnfl ^ Lt^^orn son. But 
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is a female and so they recover, » but arsenic taken repeatedly is pro- 
bably an effective pi’ophylactic.* ^ 

That snakes hibernate appears to be recog'nised by the following 
custom : after the DiwdlL in Kangra a festival, called Nag-kd-puja is 
held in November to say good-bye to the snakes. At this an image of 
the Nag made of cow-dung is worshipped, but any snake seen after it 
is called ni^grd or ungrateful and killed forthwith,® Many Hindus 
take a lamp used at the Diwali to their houses to scare snakes away from 
them for the next six months^ ; and the chttJiri saresh or e7uiri-saroj\ the 
fragrant Arte^nisia eleganSy is also kept in houses to frighten them 
away.® curious by-product of snake- worship is the prohibition 

against giving milk to a dying man, as it will make him a serpent at 
his next birth ® 

The existence of a two headed snako {domUnha) is believed in and 
any person once bitten by such a snake will be regularly sought out and 
bitten by it every year afterwards,’" Such an experience confers immu- 
nity even from poisonous snakes though insensibility ensues.® Certain 
simples jire used to cure snake-bite, but a purely magic rite consists in 
taking a handful of shoots and, while praising the snake^s ancestors, 
fanning the wound with them, 'i'his is called ddli hdlud and is done in 
Kangra.® Pouring water and milk down a ^snake’s hole is a* preven- 
tive of snake-bite.^® 

In primitive speculation the snake was supposed to renew its youth 
when it cast its skin and so to be immortal.^i 

^ p. Q., II, § 995 

2 J5., Ill, § 175. 

lh,y III, § 353 . 

4 J5., in, § 176. 
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6 Ih., Ill, § 534. 
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11 See Sir J. G. Frazor^s valuable article on The Serpent and the Tree of Jjife in 
TIssags presented to VtUiam ’Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1914, p. 413^. Support to bis 
theory wUl be found in tbe following account of a primitive J57dg cult in. tbe Simla Hills 
recently thus described by Mr. H. W. Emerson : — In tbe remote tract called Tikril, which 
lies near the source of the Pabur, tjie people were warlike and ferocions down to a century 
ago. Their country is subject to a confederacy of five gods, called the Panch 174gs, who 
hibernate daring the winter, going to sleep at the first fall of snow and only waking up 
again at the Phag, the festival which corresponds to the Holi in the plains, when they are 
aroused by their worshippers. Each temple has a small aperture cut through an outer 
wall of the second storey and opening into the chamber where the god^s couch is laid. A 
miniature image is placed below the window inside the room. A few days previous to tbe 
full moon two parties are chosen from the subjects of the god, each composed of from 8 to 
10 men. One party represents the god’s defenders, the other his awakeners; hut* tbe 
members of both have to prepare themselves for their sacred duties by fasting until the 
appointed day arrives. On that day they arm themselves with a lai^ supply of anbw-balls, 
the snow being brought from the hills above, if, as rarely happens, it has melted^ from 
round the homesteads. The assailants stand about 20 paces firom the window, while tbe 
rest take up their position immediately below it. All bold their snow-balls ready in ibe 
skirts of their long coats and at a given signal go into action, but whereas god^s sapp<»t* 
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Another rain god of serpent origin in the Simla Hills is Basheru. 
Once a woman was cutting, grass when her sickle struck a three- faced 
image of gold. She took it home and placed it in her cow shed, hoping 
that her herds would multiply. But next morning the shed was fuU 
of water and the cattle all di'owned. So she gave it to a Brahman who 
put it in his granary. But next morning it too was filled with water and 
so he set the people to build the image a temple a mile or two away 
whence the god still controls the weather according to the wishes of his 
votaries. As he had no village green he drained a lake by coming down 
in spate one night and cutting a deep channel. On the sward his festivals 
are now held. At the one in early spring the god is rejuvenated by beinff 
carried to his birth-place and there laid on his side so that he may be 
recharged as it were with the divine essence which still emanates from 
l^is natal soil. This process takes 6 or 7 hours, during which his bearers 
lie prostrate and his worshippers keep strict silence, but his musicians 
play — to assist the ascent or transmission of the divine spirit, as well as 
to relieve the tedium of the god's inactivity. No sacrifices are offered. 

On the Upper Sutlej a snake giddejs gave birth to seven sons 
the territorial gods of as many valleys. They had no father or at 
least his name is not known. Her own home is a spring situate in a 
forest glade dedicated to her use, and there her watchman, Gunga the 
dumb man, keeps guard over her sanctuary from a holly bush 
Should any one cut down a tree or defile the sacred spring he curses him 
with dropsy. Not eyan the sons can approach their nTother without 


crs pelt liis adversaries they are themselves safe from attack and the othAi* .l 

am atao open window ^ Shonld no ball faU into tbe roorwhere the deit^cl^^be^Z 
the stock of ammnnifaon is exhausted the throwers have to pay a fine of s-verni before 
their indifferent skill has then defeated the very object ^oT thrmiai/Sl^The^'^"^ 
Bleeps on mconsoions of the efforts made to break his slumber and other meMS are^Lr^ 

to rouse him from his lethwg:^ Men creep up the staircase carrying trnSslndSneh 

shdls md when all are ready blow a mighty blast in unison. OtLrs ban“ «ie door 
rattle its massive chains shouting to the god to bestir himself. This at best ifwt T nnor 
way of awakening the Ndg. as annoying to the worshippers as to the god The lS^»r 
would fam sleep on, hut if he has to wake— and wake he mnst—ho V 

snow-haU hit him, cold and painful though the awakening be than hlw^ * 

tnrhed by an unseemly din outside his chamber door So the thrnwl ® dreams dis- 

nsuallydoin placing a inissile through th^ ^dow the ornen^Lom^^^^^^ 

They then leap and dance with joy shouting that the T,oa .°“®idered most auspicious. 

on the other S The 

the culprits with a running fire of snow, clods stones pursue 

chase conttnnes through and round the Vnw nntH at The 

parties agree to accept the ruling of tLmd^na re^;rti. *®t^ a troeg 
the spirit refreshed and inrt^raKyae ^-nteX rl F a 

shakes and shouts under the ^11 force of the divine *he diviner, who 

fion to his master he interpret” Ve decS explained the situa- 

K%, while commending his supporters for their sniri+ofl^ ^ree effect. The 

thrir Mndly thought in rousing him now that +Tio^- ^ defence, thanks his assailants for 

season of siring tLe is arCd. Thr^v«vS^‘™?.57“^^t®’^ “‘“d the 

hsten to the further sayings of their god The *^1® assembly prepare to 

Kashmir and the ■many incidents wScTi the story of his journey from 

future, prophesying what fortune will attend^^ rale^nf^+T,^^’- ^® ^®’^®tellB the 

crops wfil flourish and which fafi, w^thCT 

domestic sorrows vrill befall his subjects and in F ^dl multiply, what 

ewl one. The announcement of Kest SosnecteTn^ ^® ^ Sood or 

speciBl feature of the oracles which ofte^eo^in^« interpretation of omens is a 

the audience commence a feast which lasts fo”soverai*dl^“” coaipletion 

ng are its mam features, and the god as usual joins taraud soS’"te®thetSe^^^ 
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his leave. If one of them has lost his vigour his followers bring him to 
Gunga^ and haying obtained his consent, carry the god to the spring and 
lay him there in his litter, prone on his side. Such energy oozes from the 
fountain that in a hour or two he is reinvigorated for several years and 
can bestow blessings on his people until his strength runs down again* 
Sdme say that the snake herself appears in serpent form and men have 
seen her licking the suppliant^s face, {Pioneer^ January 14th, 1916.) 
For the sacred serpent licking a j>atient^s sores see Richard Caton’s 
The Temples and Ritual of Ashlepios, London, 1900, p. SO. 

The Nag cults in Chamba. 

Dr. J. Hutchison describes the Nag and Devi cults as the oldest in 
the Chamba hills, and Dr, Vogel regards the Nagas as water spirits, 
typifying the alternately beneficial and destructive power of water. This 
theory, however, does not adequately explain how the Nagas of Brahmanic 
and Buddhist literature and the Nags of the Himalayan valleys came 
to be regarded as snake gods. Brigade Surgeon C. F, 01dham‘’s theory^ 
that the so-called snake-gods and devis are the deified rulers of the people 
has little to commend it, and is based on the assumption that the hooded 
snake was the racial emblem of the ruled. It is safer to regard both the 
Nags and the devis as emblems of the powers of fertility and 
reproduction. 

The Nag shrines in Chamjia are very numerous, and there are also 
Nagni shrines, but the latter are not common. The image in these 
shrines is usually of stone in human form, with the figure of a snake 
entwined around it and a serpent canopy over head. The shrine also 
contains figures of snakes in stone and iron, with a iiTsUl or trident, a 
lamp, an incense holder, a gurj or weapon like a sword, and finally the 
iron chain or sangal with which the chela scourges himself. This is 
said to be an exact copy of that shown in the hand of the Egyptian god 
Osiris. Springs of water are believed to be under the control of these 
snake godlings, and, in some parts of the hills, to such a degree are 
springs and wells associated with snake influence in the minds of the 
people that Nag is the name in common use for a spring of cool and 
refreshing water. A spring will usually be found in proximity to a Nag 
temple. Many of the NAga godlings are believed to have the power to 
grant rain, and in times of drought they are diligently propitiated. 
Jdgras or vigils are held in connection with the temples, incense is burnt 
and sheep and goats are offered in sacrifice. The pujdra gets the head 
and the chela the shoulder, while the low caste musicians are given the 
entrails and cooked food. The rest of the animal is taken away and 
consumed by the offerer and his family or friends. Money bffered is 
equally divided between ^uj dr a and chela; also dry grain. If people 
belonging to a low caste offer cooked food, which is not often done, it is 
given back to them after being presented to the Nag. A jdgra or vigil 
is always held at the time of a mela, which as a rule takes place once a 
year\t each shrine. 

The Nag and Devi temples are all erected on much tke same plan 
and are usually situated in a clump of cedar trees near a village* 

^The Sun and the Serpent, 
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trees around a temple may not be cut down^ and are reg'arded as the property 
of the deity in their midst. Sometimes a temple is erected within the 
interior of a forest or in some mountain ravine^ standing quite alone. 
The usual pattern is a square resting on a raised platform of stone. 
The building itself may be entirely of wood^ or of the wood and stone 
style of architecture so common in the hills. It generally consists of a 
central eella with an open verandah around it and a small door in front. 
The whole is covered in with a pent-roof of wood which either slopes on 
two sides from a central ridge^ or on four sides from a surmounting cap 
or halL This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or wood 
aoid stone, pillars one at each corner of the platform, with intermediate 
supports if necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in, with 
only a doorway opposite the door of the cella. The cella remains the 
same from age" to age, and is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but 
' the roof is frequently renewed as a mark of respect to the deity within. 
This, however, is not now done as often as was the custom in former times, 
and in many cases repairs are carried out only when absolutely necessary. 
The wood-work of the verandah is covered in parts with carvings of a 
grotesque character, while hanging around are the horns of animals 
which have been offered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the door- 
way, and sometimes a pole in front, called dhtij. The image is inside 
the cella. The temples have probably remained much the same in shape 
and structure since the earliest times. Occasionally they consist of a small 
cella only of thesimplest kind, with no verandah. Often too the image may 
be seen resting in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its 
character except the paint and oily appearance from the ghi with which it 
is hesmeai'ed. 

The rites of worship are similar at- both 'Na.g and Devi temples. 
Bloody sacrifice holds the foremost place. On ordinary occasions incense 
is burned, and circumambulation of the cella within the verandah is 
performed by the priest. There is also the ringing of bells, and the 
sounding of the conch shell, accompanied by the beating of drums. A 
mela is usually held once a year at each temple, when a great concourse 
of people takes place on the green near the shrine, and all are seated in 
prescribed order according to ancient custom — sl special place being reserved 
for the officials of the pargana in which the temple is situated. Music 
and dancing, and often drinking, play an important part at these melas. 
Each temple has a pujdra or priest, who may be of any caste, and a chela 
who is usually a low caste man. The god or goddess is supposed to speak 
through the cTiela^ who is believed to become inspired by the deity. 
Seated at the door of the temple, he inhales the fumes of burning cedar 
wood from a vessel held before bim, while he is fanned by a man stand- 
ing near. The drums are beaten furiously ; soon he begins to quiver and 
tremble, and this trembling increases till the entire body shares in the inces- 
sant motion, this being the recognised sign of the god having entered 
into him. Continuing to work himself into a frenzy, he springs to his 
feet and dances madly, scourging himself all the time with the sangal or 
tirsdl which he holds in his Hand, sometimes with such severity as to 
draw blood. The harsh and discordant music gets- louder and wilder’, 
and others join in the dance, forming a circle with the chela in their 
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midst. A goat is then brought forward and presented to the god, and 
water is thrown upon it and put into its ear to make it tremble, this being 
the sign that the victim has been accepted. Forthwith the head isstruS: 
ofi and presented to the god, and. in some cases the chela drinks the warm 
blood as it flows from the quivering carcase. The dancing proceeds more 
wildly than ever till at last the chela calls out that the god has come. All 
are then silent and questions are asked by the people and answered by the 
chela, as the imouthpiece of the god. Having done this part, the chela 
sinks on the ground exhausted, and is brought round by fanning and 
sprinkling of water on his face and chest. The people then disperse to 
their homes. 

The temples may be visited in times of drought and famine, or 
pestilence in men or beast, also by individuals on account of any special 
circumstances such as sickness or for any family or personal reason. 
These are called /a and on the- way to the temple round* marks are 
made with rice water on the stones by the wayside, probably to indicate, 
that the pilgrimage has been performed. Only special Nags have the 
reputation of being able to give rain, and in time of drought those 
shrines are much frequented, the same procedure being adopted as that 
already described. Sheep and goats are freely offered at such times. If 
rain falls too abundantly the N% shrine is again resorted to with offer- 
ings, to constrain the god to stay his hand. 

There are many traditions current in the hills which point to human 
sacrifices having been frequent at Ndg and Devi temples in former times. 
In Pangi and other parts of the Chandra-Bhaga Valley a singular cus- 
tom obtains in connection with Nag worship. For a fixed time every 
year in the month of Sawan, and sometimes for the whole of that month 
all the milk of the village is devoted to the local Nag and is then said to 
be suchcha (pure). 

The villagers do not use it themselves, that is, they do not drink it, 
and they are very unwilling to supply milk to travellers during the period. 
The milk is churned as usual, and ghi is made fi’om it, the butter-milk 
being stored and used up at feasts held on certain days during the month. 
Every few days»any offering of milk and sweet bread is made to the Nag, 
some of the milk being sprinkled over it. It is also smeared with ghL 
A final feast is held at the end of the month. In Pangi only 15 days 
are observed, and this only in the lower part of the valley, 

Geiieraltylsp^king, the foundation of the Ndg and Devi temples is 
ascribed to the era of Rajd Musha Varma, A, D, 8^0-4i0, but most of 
them probably are of much older date. Three temples, two of Mahal 
Nag and one of Jamun Nag at Baini, are said to have been built in the 
time of Rana Beddha.^ 

Further the pujdras and chelas are most commonly Rathis by caste, 
but, in a good many cases, only the fujdra is 1 Rdthi, the ohela being 
a Hali, as in the temples of Kalu Nag and Manovar Nag at Bhararam, 
Mahal Nag at Bdthula, Nandyasar Nag at Puddhra, Tarewnn N% at 
Lunkh, Him Nag at Bharawin, Mahal Nag at Bairi and Bairo, 'Muthal 
N% at G*ulera, Nandalu Nag at Sirha, SuanaNAg at Bharoga, Khul 

'A. famous Baua of tlio oldea time wiio lived xa Baruota date uaknown. 
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at Nabi-Bhuta, Parba Ndg at SingdH Bani and Cbaras Nig at 

Tikri, 

Priests and In some cases the pujdra is a Hlli, e. g. at the temples of Bhudha 

eielo!,. Nig at Lamhota, Parbhut Nig at Andwis, Sri Nig Stulji at Sudlaj, 
Thainang Nig at Gang RIs, Kalan Nig at Khalandar. At Sri Potir 
NIg’s temple at Bhinan the pujdra and chela are both Kolis ; at Kalan 
Nlg^s temple at Chilli they are both Bhachhra Gaddis j at Handol 
NIg’s temple at Chandrola both are Battan Gaddis ; at Sagta NIg’s at 
Bani Sagwari both are Sapahi Gaddis. 

Brahmans are incambents of the following temples > 

•VTaTifll NIg’s at Bani (Brahmans of the Paddha g$t, with Hlli 
chelae), Thainang NIg’s at Dirog and Mahr NIg’s at Manglana (of the 
Kaliln gdt, also chelae), Mahal Nlg^s at Jamohar (of the Kaliln 
with Hlli chelae), at Thainang Nlg^s temple at Kharont (of the Ratan 
Pll g6b with RIthi chelae), at Thainang NIg’s temple at Bahnota (of 
the Kaliln gdt also chelae), at Ham Nl y’s at Talhina (of the KIshab 
g6t, also chelae) : at Nag Belodar’s and Mahal Nag’s at Jangal Bani (of 
the Kalian gdt, also chelae) ; at Sindhu NIg’s at Sundhlr (Gaur 
Brahmans, also chelae), at Bajog NIg’s at Sirba (Gaur Brahmans, also 
chelae), at Balodar’s at Baldruni the pujdra is a Kandu Brahman, at 
Mahal NIg’s at Talai he is a Tharatn Brahman, at Karangar NIg’s in 
Sanaur he is a Lecha Brahman, with a RIthi chela, at Sadhnn NIg’s 
in Sari a Kaliln, also with a RIthi chela, at Sar Nag’s in Sarsara he 
is a KIshab, at Jamun NIg’s at Bari Jamuhir he is a Kaliln with a 
RIthi chela, and at Rlh NIg’s temple in Rah he is a KIshab with a 
Hlli chela. 

In PIngi Brahman pujdrae officiate at the shrines of Mindhal 
Kantu Nig at Re, and Markula Devi at Tindi and Udaipur : RInIs are 
the pujdrae at Killr and SIlhi, and RIthis with Hlli chelae at all the 
other shrines, 


The foUowing is a list of the principal Nags worshipped in Churih 
and tha northern portion of the Sadr wisdrat, with the name of the 
village in which each has a shrine : — ■ 


]?<xrgana. 

Name. 

Village. 


Thainang ... 

Dirog 


Kalang 

Manglana ... 


Mahal 

Sara 


Sarwal 

Munddl 


Tare wan .. 

Lunkh 

Tisa. 

Him 

Mohwa 


Him-N% 

Bhararwin .. 


Kain 

Barahara ... 


Bhand^ri ... 

Bafcrundi ... 

1 ! 

Sri Budhu 

Lamhota 

■ <! 

Bwatir 

Bhiwan 

) 

Balodar ... 

Gamhlr 

1 

Larhasan ... 

Shalai 

Barnota. 

Chhalasar ... 

Sahu 


Kalan 

Chilli 

I 

Mandol 

Chandrola 

•U 

Sthul N4g 

Bui^angu 


Name. 


Balodar 
MaluE 
Satohi 
Baklila 
Kalu 
Kdlu, Ealutli 
Greater 
Mahal 


Tillage. 


Bhnjgar 
Kalang 
Mahal 
Jaman 
Jamori 
Chhalasar 
unsar 
Khandwal J 


NabiBaui 

Alwas 

Bakuiid 

Chhampa ... 

Sarnagri 

BMr 

Gupha 

Jangal 
Bhunjreru. 
Jangal Kal- 
kundi. 

Bani 


n 


JPargana. 


Lohtikri. 


Himgarin, 
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Kame. 

Village. 

I^arpana. 

Name. 

Village. j 

Vargana. 

Parhhut ... 

And was 

1 

Himgari 

Thainang 

! 

Ghari 

] Sai. 

Sthnlji ... 

Sudla 


Do. 

Gurwan . . 

Peotan 

Deot£n 

> 


Simgal ... 

Gnlela 

1 Dinr, 

Mahr 

Manglana ... 


Mahal 

Khandi 

Kflu 

^ Bharara ... 


- Lohtikri 

Kalan 

Bani Kalandal 


Manovar ... 


Sagta 

Sagwari 

r Juhnd. 

Mahal 

Bahnota 



Sar 

Sarsara 

Nandayasur 

Bnjir 

Paddhra 



Do. 

Bani Saroi ... 

J 

Jnnth 



SurMer ... 

Jassn 

-V 

Thing 

Thainang 

Satnn 


^ Sai 

Mahal 

Bhavadan 

^ Bhdndal. 

Oungyds ... 



Earwar ... 

Chotea . . ' 

Mahal • ... 

Bhorss 



Marar 

Charetar . 1 

J 

Bo. 

Bairn 


Baira 

Suana 

Bharoga 1 

] Kihfir. 

Thainang ... 

Degaran 

j 

Mahal 

Chakhutar . 

Muthal 

Gnlera 

' 


Khtd 

Bani Bhnthan 

Km 

Bardin 



Parhu . . 

Sangaki Bani 


Thainang ... 

Kharonth . . . 



Charas ... 

Tikri 

- Manjir. 

Pardhan ... 

Knndiara ... 


)r Jasanr 

Do. 

Sira 

Thainang ... 

Bahnota 



Gnldhan ... 

Manjir 

Him 

Talhand 



Do, ... 

Bahi Salon ... 


Mandolu ... 

Sirha 

j 


Thainang 

Cliakhra 

Bh^ndftl 

Pejn 

Bajonth 

A 

) 

Tnndi 

Uthlnga 

Baghai. 

Mahal 

Do. 


^ Eoh^l 

Jammu ... 

Jamuhar ... i' 

Balodar ... 

Jangal Bani 

< 

Do. 

Bari do. 


Mahal 

Do. 

J 

) 

Malnndn 

Malund 


Sindhu 

Snndhar 

] 

1 Tariod 

1 

Elhallar ... 

Khallru 

- Panjla. 

Tono 

Pukhri 

j 

Dittn 

Khaddar 

Bajog 

Sirha 


Rajnagar. 

Snrju ... 

Gudda 


Balodar 

Baldruni 


Kharont. 

Bah 

Rah 


Mahal 

TaUf 

1 

i Dhund. 

Jammu ... 

Bhala 


Barar 

Barrtini 

J 

Darohi ... 

Ghalai 

f Sahu. 

Karangar 

Sinur 

1 

^ Gudijil. 

[ BhaJei. 

Durhdu ... 

Bhidhar 

Sndhnn 

Bhedn 

Do. 

Sdi 

Ghat 

Gand 

{ 

1 

( 

Budhu 

Langera 

Bhandal. 

Mahal 

Jamchar 


Band-Bagor. 

- 




iuiAv vy sulllc liuc xcg'cuu.j5 aeBUUiautJU WluU Special JNagS 

and Devis iii different parts of the States — 

Bdsak N% was brought from Bhadrawah 100 years ago^ because 
disease was prevalent among the cattle of the State. Basan Nag and 
Nagni were also brought from Bhadrawah on a similar occasion^ and 
Digghu Ndg from P4ngi. 

Indru Nag derives his name from Indra.^ Tradition says that a 
Rana from Suket came to Kany^ra in Kangra, thence to Korasi^ and thence 
to Samr^, the Nag and his piijdra accompanying the Rana- The Nag^s 
diseipje^ Dhanda, was drowned in Dalnag, and his idol was also cracked 
in its temple. ^ In one of its hands it holds a trident^ in the other a 
chain, with which the cJielas beat themselves. 


Kalihar Nag, his original name, now better known as Kelang, came 
from British Irdhnl 15 or 16 generations ago when cattle disease was pre- 
valent at Ku^ti, and the people.of that village had vowed to hold a fair 
if it abated. Tradition says that Kelang, in the form of a serpent, rode 
on the horns of a ram from Lahul, and stopped at Dughi two miles 
1 In^ra N has a temple in Kangya also — see infra p. 154. 
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from the present temple. Remaining' there for three generations he 
went to Dardn at the source of a stream, a cold place difficult of access 
so the people petitioned his chela to remove lower down, and the H d g * 
through his cWa, told them to east a ^ from the place, and to 

build a new temple at the spot where it stopped. By digging the founda- 
tions they found a three-headed image of stone, and on removinty it a, 
stream gushed forth. This was man;^ generations ago. This imaoe is- 
in the Padmdsan attitude.® Rdjd Sri Singh presented a second image of 
eight metals {asUdhdf) which stands upright, holding a Idthi or pole in 
its right hand. Its head is^ covered with figures of serpents* and it 
wears a necklace of chahlas with a janeo and taragi or waistbelt or 
pazah (loin cloth), all of serpents. This temple is closed from Mda«h 1st 
to Bdisakh 1st. At other times worship is performed every Sundhy, but 
only sheep and goats are accepted as offerings. 

The following is a list of the Ndgs worshipped in the various vil- 
lages of Brahmaur and the southern portion of the Sadr wizdraf with the 
dates of the fairs and vigils held at each, the castes to which the pujdras 

and clelas h^OTxg, and tho Rdjds in whose reigns the worship is said to 

have been introduced 


Bdsak 
Basaki 
Basan Nig 

BijkuNag 


Indru Nig 
Indru Nag 
ludruNag 
Indru Ndg 
Indru Nag 
Indru Nag 


Village. 

Bargana. 

Date of Fair. 

Aurah 

Brahmaur 

Siwan 5th 

Dhir or Bis- 

SImr.i 

Baisikh 4th 

kaher. 


and 5th 

Sei* 

Lil 

Baisikh 4th, 
6th. 

Dhar or Bis- 

Samra 

Baisikh 4th, 

kaher. 


6th (Jdgra 
on 1st of 
Baisdkh). 

Mahla ... 

MahU ... 

Daljatra 

Trehta 

Trehta 

... 

Benghia 

Mahll 

J agra on 10th 
of SI wan. 

Ghrehar 

Brahmaur 


Bargran 

i 

Brahmaur 

Nig Pan- 
chmi in 
HIr or Sa- 
wan. 

Pdlni 

Brahmaur 


Samra 

Kothi Ranhd 

Bhidon 1st 

Urai 

Kothi Ranhd 

... 

Snnao ... 

Chanotl ... 

Bhadon 1st 

lidmn 


Asluj, 

Chanotlr ... 

Bhidon 1st 

Kuwlrsi 

Chanotd ... 

■ Bhidon 1st 
& Asauj 1st. 

Thonkld ... 

Kothi Ranhd 

Do. 


the reign of 

Lachhmi, 

Varma. 


mans, Hllis. 


... Mdsh Varma. 

Swahi Brail- Sahil Varma. 
mans. 

Frangete Gad- Mdsh Varma. 
dis. 

Eanetu Gaddis Sdhil Varma. 


dis. 


Klletu Gaddis SIhil Varma. 
Bhogelu Brah- Miish Varma. 
mans, Rathis. 

Tilaru Brah- Mdsh Varma. 


mans. 


^ Sitfciapj cnss-' 


Jesu Brahmans. 


— WUICQ IS SOTUCK WltJl a StlCK. 

la the .itfclbaie of devotioa, like reprasentatiooa of Baddlia. 
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Name 

Village. 

Pargana. 

1 

Date of Fair. 

Ftijdras and 
chelas. 

Founded in 
the reign of 

Indra Nag 

SulaMiar 

Brahmaiir 


Kliarauhtu 

Yugakar 





Brahmans. 

Varma, 

Kalihar or 

Kugti 

Br.ahmaur 


Sassi (Dhatta- 

New. 

Kelang Nng. 



i 

treya gotra) 






Brahmans. 


Kutherliu 

Chobhi.i 

Brahmaur 

» . » * 

Sanghrantu 

Sahil Vaima. 

N£g. 




Braiimans. 


Kelang Nag 

Kugti 

Brahmaur 

j Asauj 2iid 

Sassi Brah- 

S41iil Varma 





mans. 


Kelang Nag 

Kalah 

Trehta ... 


Kaldhi Gaddis 


Kutherliu 

P aliii 

Brahmaur 

J 41gra oil 

Palnel Gaddis 

Sdhil Varma, 

Nag. 



Maghar 1st 



LiatTi Nag ... 

Panjsai 

Brahmaur 

Bhadon 1st 

Auren Gaddis 

Sdhil Varma, 

Mehal Nag 

Kaciind 

Lil 

N4g Panch- 

Bhresau 





mi of H4r 

Gaddis. 





or S£wan. 



Mehal Nig 

Bh’iniah 

Mahl4 ^ ... 

Baisakh 1st 


Miish Varma. 

Mehal Nag 

Kulw^ra 

Bakan 

Hdr 10th- 13th 

Bithis 

Mdsh Varma, 

Prohal Nag 

Bhamal 

Lil 


Jhalanu Brah- 

Mnsh Varma. 





mans. 

* 

Puuu or Ind- 

Sutkar „ , 

TrehM 

Asauj 2nd 

Padlu Brah- 

Mush Varma. 

ru Nag 




mans. 


Sandhola Nag 

Gawari 

Brahmaur 


Bar4n Gaddis 

Tuglkar 






® Varma. 

Ham 4 si N% 

Eagra ... 

Mahla 

JjSgra on 

Khatelu 

Mush Varma. 




Bhadon 15th 



Sehra N4g 

SineiM 

S^mri 

As4rh 3rd 

Bands 

Mush Varma, 

Satuhar N£g 

Tur 

Basil 

Baisakh 15 th- 

Chhinghwana 

Mush Varma. 




16th. 

Gaddis. 


Khugehar 

Kiindi 

Basil 

Baisdkh 9th 

Mukwdii Brail- 

Mdsh VaiTua. 

Nag. 



- 

• mans. 


Satuhar N5g 

Shikrouit 

Lil 

: Bhadon 1st 

Chate Gaddis 

Mush Varma. 

Satilhar Ndg 

BandH 

Lil 


Ghukan Old- 

Mdsh Varma. 





dis. 


Uman Nag 

^alaudrediba- 

Kalandrd 

^ Dalj4tra in 

Phlgas Brah- 

Miish Varma, 


iii. 


Bhadon or 

man, Rdthis. 


1 



i Asauj. 



The folio wiag- is a list of the Nags in Pangi : — 

Name. 

Village. 

JParganu, 

Name. 

Village. 

Pargana, 

Daixti Nag 

7 


Chauir N«g. 

Parmanr ... 


Kasir Nag 
Besir Nag ... 

> Barovas, 

> Darvras. 

Bamba Nag 
Kidaru Nag 

1 Shor 

VSdqh. 

Binek Deo 

Sural 

j 

Mindhal Devi 

Mindhal 

J 

Det Nag ... 

Kilar 

Kihlr- 

Mirkula Devf 



Jagesar Nag 

f CIrt 

1 ! 

Kdlka Devi 



Pror Nag ... 
Mai Nag ... 

> oacii 

Helor 


Sltla Devi 
Mihl Ndg 

► Tindi 


Jeryuu Nag 1 

Kutal 


Arw s Nag i 



Digal Pani- ! 

Gisal 


Niletu Nag | 


y Lahul. 

liar Nag, ! 



Mahl Nag 

Bajun 

J 

Kutasau Nag 
Biru Niig ... 

i'Sdihi 

z* teacU 

Bhaui Nag 
Bharsi Nag 

^ Silgraon 

1 

Jatruu Nag 

5 


Basher Nag 

Margraon* ... 

1 

Hosar N£g 

Maehim 


Nisar Nag 

Tunde 

J 

Kurn Nag 

Helu - 





Kantu Nag 

Be 

J 


- 

* 


T 
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in Kdngra. 

The legend of Det Ndg at Kil^ir is that he was originally located 
in L^hul, and human victims were offered to him. The lot had fallen 
on the -only remaining son of a poor widow, and she was bewailing her 
misfortune when a Oaddi passed by, and, ^hearing the tale of woe, o^ered 
to take her son’s place. He, however, stipulated that the Nag should be 
allowed to devour him, and on his presenting several parts of his body in 
succession without any result he got angiy and threw the N4g into the 
Chandrabhaga. It got out of the river at Kilar and being found by a 
cowherd was carried up to the site of the present temple, when it fell 
from his back with the face on the ground. A shrine was erected and 
the image set up with its face looking inwards : and a clump of cedar 
trees at once grew up around the shrine. 

Kathura N4g is a godling associated with pulse_ just as Sandhola 
Nfio- is with barley. The offerings to a Nfig are an iron mace {khan^ai 
a crooked iron stick (jeundt)) both of which are left at the shrine, a sheep 
and cakes, which are shm-ed by the priesl, the chela and the worshipper 
and eaten.^ 


The Nag cults in Kangba, 

I* 

In Kdngra where snake-worship is not uncommon Nag temples 
are rare, but the following is one ♦. — 


Name. 

Date of fair. 

Bitual. 

Indru Nag founded by 
ali^naof GLanidra. 
The idol is that of 

Jeth 1st 

The image of a snake is engraved on a slab. 
A. ^ag ov a jag fa is celebrated at each 
harvest and the poor are fed. A nagdehu 

hie family god, ] 


is also observed at each harvest, and 16 
goats are sacrificed at the Rahi and 13 
at Kharif, sddTi'&s and faquirs being 
entertained. The ritual of sacrifice is 
conducted according to the behests of 
the chelas who go into trances and 
manifest the gods concerned. The I>uvga 
path is recited during the Naurdtra 
festivals. The popular belief is that 
the prosperity of the harvests depends 
on this god whose displeasure is said to 
cause hail and drought. 

j 1 



In Rdnitdl is a shrine to Ndg Jamwalan or 'Ndgof the 

Jamwdl tribe ’ (or possibly ‘ the people of Jammu ’). At this snake- 
bite is cured and goats etc. are sacrificed.® Besides Shesh Ndg, who 
supports the world on his head, there are 7 Ndgs, viz. Takshak, Bdsuki, 
Bajr Danshan, Karkotak, Hemmalli, Sankhu and Kali Ndg, The 
Ndg Takolak plays an important part in the Mahdbhdrata and 
Vdsuki is also well known in Hindu mythology. Kali and Sankhu Ndgs 
are found in Kulu, Va^ra-damchdna may be the Sanskrit form of Bajr 

'SeeVoI. II, p. for ofCeriags to N^gs. " Kailung Ndg is also noticed 

on p. 215 infra. 

a P. N. Q., II, § 120, 
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27dg8 in the Simla Hills, 

Danshan and if so his name means ‘ he whose bite is like lightning/ 
Sanbhn is also called Dudhla^ the milky snake. He and Kali Nag are 
worshipped on Tuesdays, especially in Har and Sdwan : they protecjt 
crops from white-ants and rats and are offered milk, honey, he-goats etc/ 

At the mandtr o£ Naga Bari in Chatroli no fair is held. The 
temple was founded by Rdna Kalds of Nurpur some 150 years ago, but 
was afterwards built by B,4]'a Jagat Tani. He enshrined in it a stone 
image of a snake. It is managed by a Brahman pt^jdri whose gSt is 
Sap ale. Fruit etc. is offered as hhog morning and evening after wor- 
ship and a lamp is lit every evening. 

The Nag cults ih the Simla Hills. 

The deoia Nag^ in pargana Kandaru. — ^Nag is one of the most 
powerful deotas in the Simla hills. He appeared some 1500 years ago, 
at a time when three deotas held the part of the country which is now the 
Nag^s dominion. These were Dadru in par g ana Kandaru, Bathindlu 
in pargana Chadara in Keunthal, Malanshar in Madhan State^ (at 
Kiari), but their history is no longer remembered. The States of 
Madhan, Keunthal and Kumharsain had already established themselves 
when Nag appeared and there was a Sfjate called Koti or Rajana, ap- 
parently in Kandaru pargana^ whose rulers belonged to the family of 
Sirmtir. Some people say that the Bain family of Madhan 

having died oufc, a prince o£ Kahlur (Bildspur), ancestor of the present 
chief, was brought in to rule over Madhdn soon after N£g appeared. 
N^g^s history is that five Brahman brothers named Kalu, Gajan, Moel, 
Chand and Chanan once lived at Bhardna, a village now in Madhan. 
Kalu, the eldest, was a hermit. Once a sddJm came to Bharana and 
put his dsan under a kelo tree, cooked some food and asked Kalu to 
eat it with him. He gave Kalu four loaves, of which he ate two and kept 
the other two in his pocket. At the sddku^s invitation Kalu stayed the 
night with him, and at midnight saw carpets spread before the sddJm^s 
dmuy torches lighted and parts ^ Raja Indians dancing girls, come and 
dance before the sddku. Kdlu watched this with amaze, but before day- 
break the sddhu and all had disappeared Kalu returned home, but was 
intent on finding the sddJm again, as he believed him to be Rdja Bhar- 
tari himself. He climbed to the top of Tikkar hill where his brothers 
grazed their' shee]*), but they could tell him nothing and bade him return 
home and fetch food. When he reached home Kdiu found his daughter- 
in-law at work, and on his asking her to give him some flour she said 
that she was in a hurry to milk the cows and so he returned to Tikkar 
. empty-handed. In his disappointment and from love for the sddhu 
he fl^ like a mad man leaving his cap, iopa^ on the Tikkar peak, and 
throwing his two remaining loaves which had turned into black stbnes, 
to the shepherds While roaming far and wide in search of the sddhu 
Kalu flung away his clothes and everything he had on him one by one 

^ Kangpa GazeUeer, 1904, p. 103. 

® Deota ISdg, * This comhination/ writes Br. Hutchisoii, ' must be wrong. The first 
name may he Biuta or some such word, but it cannot be detfia. The Bevtas and Bevis are 
quite distinct frotn the HAgs. A Hag therefore cannot be called a deota or devta* 
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at difEerent places^ and at last died. It is believed by the people that 
when be gave bis brothers the stones, they and the sheep also turned 
into stones and tbat KAlu when be died became a sareli (a big snake) .1 

This saTeli devoured men and lived on Tibkar bill. It v^ould 
wander all over Chadara, Madhan and Kandaru — the then Koti State s 
until the people begged the deotas JDodru, Batbindlu and MaMnshar for 
protection, but they declared weeping tbat they could not subdue the 
Nag that bad appeared in the form of a sareli. Such a terror to the 
countryside bad be become tbat he would draw people into bis mouth 
from afar with bis breath. Hdrtu fort was then in possession of Sirmtir 
and its oflScer sent S-Z men to Enper to fetch supplies. On their return 
they saw a cave where they intended to halt, but found themselves in 
the monster's mouth. Pour Silu brothers, KaWls, of Kelti villacce volun- 
teered to kill the sareli and collected people for the enterprii^e.^ Thev 
found it sleeping in a Ndla, with its head at Kelti and its ' tail at 
Khingsha, a distance of over 5 miles. It was arranged that one of the 
KaMs should enter its mouth with an iron Jamda^ or spear in his hand 
so that if the sareli shut its mouth the jamdar *would keep its iaws 
open, and anoth^- man might ' enter its throat and thrust his jamdar 
through its neck, while others mounting its back might see' the snear 
head and avoiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other side 
until it was cut to pieces. Led by the Kaldls the people acted as 
arranged and the monster was kiiled, the escort® from Hartu emero-ino. 
alive from its stomach. In the monster's- huge head were found^wA 
images of N^g, as the had said. This image is iet black 
with a s%ug7iasan on which the N4g reposes, two Bhaa-wati Devis sit 
ting on either side with hands clasped and also on ekch side a tio-er 

watch^. One of the images in the temple is at Dhar village and the 

other is at Jadun temple in Chadara ^argana. Some say th?ee imao-es 
were found Hundr^s of people collected and Brahmans who carried 
the ^es feU into a trance and the Ndg spirit spoke through them ky- 
ing t^t ^ claimed the dominion of the three deotas and shoSld be carri^ 
first to Kiari.^ Besides others Pargi of Kelti Moel BrahTnnn 
Bhrana, Paqir Puj^ra of J^un and Sadi Earn Pujara of Dhar (Kandarul 
^companied the Nag to Kiki and asked Dhonklu Chand, Mur of 
Ma^an, ana his brother Kela to accept this new deota. The Thakur said 
that none but Mal4nshar was his god and that the image was nShlnf 
but a newa or paf and so he hesitated to treat the N^g as a god The 
^opk ^id that the N% would sfiike like lightning! The N4o. then 
left Kian, but rested in a cave called Shuno-ra near it 
montote, Gori a£ Tim Hnd 

soared to the skiel and a bolt feom tS blue 

destroyed Malanshar^eoto'5 temple. The Thdkur's E^ni waHistreS 

in many ways, his sons while sleeping were overturned in their bed and 


’ Sareli. In Chaniba the word is sardl with the same meanino- 

32j but Bdrd 


boxuc say that the Hartu men vrev& not 7ir4it*A ■d-- r. • ** n 

i.e. 12.20^ 240 mk. Hartu is more commonTyVa^ed'H^ata oT Hatfcm 


4 4 . 1 , AT- vittiieu joLayauu or nattu. 

ater on. e capital of the chiefs of Madhan State, Bliararapui' being chosen 
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rolled down to the obra (cowshed)^ serpents appeared in the milk and 
worms in the food served to the family. Beoia Malanshar confessed 
that he had no power to check the Nag and the Thdkur of Madhan was 
compelled to acknowledge him as his family god instead of Malanshar 
who fled to Pujarli where a temple was subsequently built for him. 
became cJimmkddeo^ i.e, god of the gaddi and elianr. Some people say 
that it was after this time that the Bain family of Madhan was suc- 
ceeded by a Kahlur prince. When acknowledged as gaddi cleota of 
Madhan, ^ag returned to Chadara and asked the people to build him 
a temple at a place shown by ants. J adun was indicated and here the 
Nag^s temple stands. It is said that Nag is not fond of gold orna- 
ments, so he never accepts gold, but the two loaves turned into "stones were 
placed in the temple, Bathindlu deota was also forced to abandon his 
dominions to Nag and he took up his abode at Chotha in Bhajji. Besides 
the Jadun temple Nag wanted a temple at the spot where sddJiu 
had appeared and Kalu had received the two loaves, so there, too, a temple 
was built and in its enclosure stands the k el 0)1 tree beneath which there 
was the dance. A fourth temple to Nag was built at Dhar in Kandaru. 
Dodru deota^s temple which stood below Kamali village was destroyed 
by lightning. Dodru fled bo Madhan and Dobra is named after him. A 
Thakur of the Sirmur family ruled Koti in Kandaru, and his family god 
w^as-Narotu, a deota which had come with him from Sirmur. Mul, com- 
monly called Padoi, had also accompanied this prince from Ghunjar Malana 
revar (?cave) near Mathiana. This Thakur was hard pressed by the 
Pajd of Kulu who was building a fort on Tikkar, so he invoked the 
N^g for help. A. small deori (temple) 1 had already been built at 
Tikkar for Nag close to where the fort was being built by the Raja of 
Kulu, and Nag performed miracles which deteri'ed him from building 
the fort. The negi of Kulu used to go to sleep at Tikkar and awake to 
find himself at Malag, 5 miles away in Bhajji. For some time a mys- 
terious spirit carried him to Malag every night and at last when sitting 
on a plank at Tikkar he found it sticking to his back Dismayed at 
the power of Nag deota the Rajd^s camp left Tikkar and returned 
to Sultanpur in Kulu, the plank still sticking to his negt^s back. Dis- 
tressed at this sight the Raja begged Nag to pardon his negi, promis- 
ing to present him^ with an image and copper naJcdras and also to 
sacrifice goats to him wherever he himself or any of his negis passed 
through the Ndg^s dominions. As soon as this vow was made the plank fell 
from the negi^s back. When anything clings to a man the proverb goes 
Kalwa Nag re jae tahJtii^ ^^like the plank of Kalwa Ndg.’’'^ The Kulu 
Raja sent a pair of copper otakdras and an image still kept in Dhar 
temple called Man Singh (presumably the Raja'^s name). When the 
Kulu negi left Tikkar the Thakur of Koti affected Nag more than ever 
and gave him o.jdgir in several villages. The name of this Thakur was 
Deva Singh, but whether he was the Dothainya^ who came from 
Sirmur or a desceudant of the Sirmur Dothainya is not known. 

^ Apparently tliis word shoidd be deorJii, but tbat would mean a porcb, not^ a temple. 
But both deori and decora are said to mean ^ temple/ The rest of this account is far from 
lucid. We are not told the Kulu N^g’s name. Kabwa derives his nsnie from K^lu, 
Brahman, app»rently. 

» For Dothainya heir -apparent) see Vol. til, p 11. It is the Sanskr. Dwis- 

aniya (cadet). 
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Nag has the following (servants),' and certain Bhagwatis 

are his companions : — 

(11 Bhors (as he is commonly^ called) . — It is said that Kdlu 
Brahman, in his wanderings tore a hair out of his head and threw it 
away at a place called Loli (hair) . It became a spirit and joined N^g 
when he appeared from the sareli’s head. He acts as a watchman and 
is given a loaf by the people : when there is a kMn at Loli he is given 
a hhaclu or sheep. 

(a) Khoru. — This hhdf appeared from Khoru tTi&ch (a plain 
near Rtinipur, two miles to the east of Tikkar hill) . Kalu had left some- 
thing at this thdcii, and it too turned into a spirit and joined Ndg when he 
appeared. This bhdr protects cattle, and is given an iron nail or ring 
called kanaila as an offering by the people. 

(3) Shakta. — This bhdr appeared from Shiwa or Shabhog the place 

where the sareli had his tail. Some indeed say that its tail became a 
spirit called Shakta. He is offered a loaf by the people for nrotectiuo- 
o.oats and shepherds. ^ i' r' F wng 

(4) )' Sharp41 is considered a low class bhdr and worshipped by 
Kolis etc. ; his spirit does not come into a Kanet or pujdra, but a Kofi 
is inspired by him and speaks. His function is to drive away evil 
spirits, bMt, paret etc. N% does not go into the house of any low 
caste man and so Sharpiil is sent in his place, N^g-’s Jtarqi (iron staff) 
accompanying him. A loaf is given for him. When returning the 
N %^s karr is purified by sprinkhng on it milk and cow's urine. This 
18 called S/I a/^erjza (making pure). 


5^^?’ and her abode is at Dya 
above Dh^ village. Every third year on an auspicious day (mahdratS 
fixed by a Brahman Nag goes to Dya. A goat is sacrificed to N^g 
and a ekdt or kid to Gungi. She appeared at Dya from a hair which 
fmmpStflence^^^^''’^^^'^ sweat and joined Ndg. She protects people 


also a : he originated at Kifiri and came with 
Nag vrhen he was acknowled ged by the Madhdn gaddi. He also drives 
away oliutyparei etc. 

These otc the six but the other companions of Ndg rank 

above them in degree. These are the Bhagwatis— 

T?aT,-;Ss^^ Bechi — A few years before the Gurkha invasion 

Banji- of Bashahr came to Jadun and DhSr and plundered Deota 

whose images he took to Basha^hr. Deota N^g 

temSe ^BMml ^et^^ed all what he had taken from the 

temple. Kali of Sarahan in Bashahr also gave Ndo a nair of 

clamba wood dkoU and a Urndl together with a hdli^ shut^InCe ff 

B., maUoU, J. A. S- 

^ O.M.- . A radld™. 
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the dhols. When the instruments were put in Nag's temple they 
played of themselyes at the dead of night. When people asked Kdff 
the reason he said that the Kdli sent by Bhima Kali sounded them 
The K^ili of Bashahr, however, could do no further mischief as she was 
subdued by Nag and bidden to dwell at Keehi, the hill above Sandhu 
on the Hindustan-Tibet Road, where a chmmtra (platform) was built for 
her. She is a kind of subordinate companion to Ndg and protects women 
in child-birth. 

(2) Nichi is a Bhagwati. She dwells at Roni in Chadara in a 
small deora (small temple) and lives with Jharoshra Kolis, but her spirit 
speaks through a Turi. Her duty is to guard Nag^s musical instrii^ 
menfcs^ nishdn (flag) etc. If a Koli touches any instrument a 
goat is taken from him as a punishment. 

(3) Jal Mdtri Bhagwati has her temple at Kingsha. She 
appeared near the water where the aareli was killed and is a goddess of 
water. 

(4i) Karmeehri Bhagwati came out. of a i>iece of the sareli^s flesh 
and her deora is close to that of Nag at Jadun. She also drives away 
evil spirits and can tell all about the lagahhaga (?) — the kind of spirit th^ 
causes trouble. 

(5) Dhinchai Bhagwati preserves stores of milk and ghi. People 
invoke her for plenty of milk and gJii in their houses. 

(6) Devi Bajhshi Bhagwati appeared from Ranipur where some- 
thing fell from Kdlu and became this Bhagwati. She protects people 
from famine and pestilence. 

(7) Bhagwati Tikkar lives with Nag at Tikkar. Tikkar Nag 

is the same as Jadun and Dhar Ndg. This same N^g has separate 
images at Jadun, Kiiri, Bharana, Dhar and Tikkar. As generations 
have passed away, people now think each a separate and not the same Nag. 
The dffierent parganas each worship the Nag o£ their own pargana. 
People say that Kalu left his to pa, at Tikkar and that it turned into 
this Nag. Dhar Nag calls Nag of Tikkar his Jadun Nag calls 

Dhar N^g his dada or elder brother. Dhar Nag calls Jadun -Nag his 
hJbdi or younger brother, and Bharana Nag is called by him iahadru 
or brother. Prom this it may be inferred thab Tikkar Nig is the 
central spirit of the other Nags, because it was here that Kalu became 
the sareli and his shepherd brothers with the sheep and the two loaves 
all turned into stones. There ai'e two temples on the top of Tikkar.^ 
On the following teohdrs which are celebrated on Tikkar people collect 
at melas : (i) the Salokri in Baisakh : (ii) the Jathenjo in Jeth, when all 
the Nags stay there -at night and all the residents of the countryside 
bring a big loaf and gM and divide them amongst the j)eople. This 
loaf is called saojtd : (Hi) at the Rihali, when 11 images called the 11 
muls are brought, the shepherds also bringing their sheep and returning 
to Dhar at night. The pnjdras feast the people and next day two 
images (hanarti) go to Kamali village to receive their dues and two 

^ This is the ridge which is seen from Simla to the north and from which the Sh41i 
peak rises. Tae ridge sbretches north-east from the Shall and between the two temples lies 
the boundary line, the southern valley being shared between Madhan and Keonthal and the 
northern between Bhajji anl Ku nh Irsain. The boundaries of four States meet here. 
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imaaes “‘O to Neori village for the same purpose. -These two images are 
the I)eo\4 Mohra and that of Min Singh of Kulu : (*») at the Ndg 
Panehmi in Bhddon the observances resemble those at the Salokri : 
f») at the Magh or Makkar Shankr^nt when three goats are sacrificed, 
one o*iven by Kumharsain State, one by the gam'vndars and a third by 
the “villao-ers of Loli. Deota also gives alms. One of the temples 
at Tikkar belongs to the Kandaru people and the other to those of 
Jadun and Madhin. 

It may be noted here that there is also a Nag Deota at Kandi 
hotlii in Suket, who is an offshoot of the Deota Kalwa Nag. The 
leo*end is that a Brahman of Bharana village went to pharag, a village 
in^Suket and asked women who were husking rice to give him some for 
his idol of the N4g as Ihog (food) the women scornfully declined to give 
him any, so the image stuck to the uTthai and warned by this miracle 
they o’ave it some rice. At this time a bM( which dwelt in a large stone 
used to devour human beings and cattle so the people called on the Ndg 
for help and he in the guise of lightning broke the stone in pieces and 
killed the Ihut. The people built the Ndg a temple which had 11 
rooms. Another Ndg^s temple stands at Hemri in Bhajji. Crows 
destroyed the crops in this village and so a Bhardna Brahman brought 
an image of Nag and established it at Hemri. Dum Deota, who also 
lives there, made friends with the Nag. The ifiace where they live is 
called DeothSn.i Neori village Dhai Nag slew a hhM who used 
to kill cattle. It lived in a stone close behind the village and a Neori 
woman secretly worshipped it, but Kalwa Nag destroyed the stone with 
the devil inside it and overwhelmed the house of the woman who was 
killed together with her three sheep. When the Ndg goes to his village 
he sits on the spot and speaks to the people. Every third year the 
Nag goes to Bhardua and there drinks milk from a vessel. In Kelo, a 
villa^ in ’Bhajji, there lived an old man and his wife who had no son, 
so they asked the Ndg for one, and he told them to sit there one Sunday 
at a place which had been purified by cow’s dung and urine, and there- 
on present a goat for sacrifice and think of him. This they did, and 
the Nag appeared in the sky in the form of a large eagle. Descend- 
ing to the place he placed in the woman’s lap a male child and took 
away the goat. The old woman found her breasts full of milk and 
nmsed the baby. This family is now called the Ludi Parwar or eagle’s 
family. This miracle is said to have occurred 700 years or 17 gener- 
ations ago. Another miracle is thus described : — 

Some people of Dhar who were returning from the plains through 
Kunhidx State halted at Kunhi^r for the night. As they were singing 
the h&r (songs) of the Nag, he as usual appeared in one of the men, 
who began to talk about - state affairs in Kunhidr. The B-dnS asked 
them about their deota and his powers and they said that their Nag 
Deota could work miracles. So the old Rand asked the Nag for a son 
and heir [tikha) and vowed that if by the Ndg’s blessing he had ZkJikJca 
he would invite the Deota to Kunhidr. The Rdna was blessed with an 

1 Peo, ine, Deota and sthdn a place, i.e, tlie Deota^s place^ 
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heir, but he forgot his vow and the boy fell sick. When all hope of his 
life was lost the Brahmans said that some deota has caused his illuSs ^ 
apunishment for some ingrat^ude The R&nA was thus reminded 3 hl^ 
vow and invited the Ndg to Kunhi£r and it is said that one man W 
every bousy n his dominions accompanied the N% to Kunhi^r; and tS 
Rana afraid to entertain so large an assemblage soon permitted tbe 
deoia to return home saymg that he would not invite him again as he 
was only a ptty chief but presented him with 11 idols to be (Rstributed 
among his temples. These images are called the kanartu molras 


H adoptive brother and Shari Devi of 

Mathiana is his adoptive sister. The deoia Manan is also his adoptive 
brother, but this tie has only lately been created. 


The Jadun deota sometimes goes to bathe at MaMwan, a stream 
Close to Jadun village, and he considers the Shungra cave, where the 
Nag goes and stays at night, his tirath (place of pilgrimage). 

Deota N4g of Dh^r holds from Kumharsain a jdgir in Kandaru 
pargana worth Rs. 76-6-3. 


Dum Deota has a small temple at Kamdli in Kandaru. A man 
from Gathri brought him to Kamali. The KamSli villagers alone accept 
Dum Deota as their family god, though they respect the Ndg seeing 
that they live in his dominions. “ 


Deota NAa or Dhaw in pab&aka Chbbishi. 

Not more than 500 years ago there was a temple in a forest at 
Tilhu, where the zcminddrs of Dhali had broken up 'some land for 
cnltivation. A deota there harassed them and the Brahmans' said that 
he was a Ndg, so they began to worship him and he was pleased : they 
then brought his image to Shailla village and built him a templl 
When Padoi Deota passed through this village a leper was cured by 
him and the people of Shailla began to worship him, so the NAg left 
the village and Padoi took possession of his temple there. But the 
people of Dhali took the NAg to their own village and placed him in a 
temple. Padoi is now the family god of the Shailla people and the 
Dhali men regard NAg as their family god. The NAg^s image is jet 
black and a Bhagwati lives with him. A dhol and a naltdra are his 
instruments of music and he also has a Jagunfh or fiTnaif staff. He 
visits his old place at Tilku every year on thtf NAg Panehmi day. 'He 
is only given dhdpdip once a month on the ShankrAnt da,y. The. 
Brahmans of Barog, which lies in another pargana, worship him, as they 
once lived at Khecheru near Tilku. This NAg has no IJior and holds 
no jdgir from the State. He has no connection with Kalwa NAg, the 
NAg of Kandaru. 


Deota NA» oe Dhanal in Chebishi. 


Another NAg Deota is he at Dhanal in Chebishi para ana. Nearly 
500 years ago he appeared in a field at Nago-thAna, a place near Pati 
Jubar on the Shangjri State border, where there was an old temple. 
A niAE: of Dhanal vill£vge was ploughing his field near Nago-thAna when 
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he foiind a black image. He took it home, but some days afterwards 
it began to persecute him and the Brahmans said that it was the Nag 
who wished to be worshipped. So the Dhaual people began to affect him. 
This deota too has a ^dhol and Jcarndl but no jagunth. No JcM% is 
given him The Dhanal people I’egard Malendi as their family god 
yet they worship Nag too in their village, thinking that he protects 
cattle and gives plenty of milk etc. He has no hhov and holds no 
jdgir from the State. The people of Kandaru think that these Nags in 
Dhanal and Dhali are the same as Kalwa Ndg. The spirits came here 
also, but the Chebishi men do not admit the fact. This N^g has really 
no connection with Kalwa Nag of Kandaru. 

Deota Nao op Ghunda. 

Ghunda, a village in Chagaon pargana of Kumharsain, is inhabited 
by Rdjptits, ^ Mians who trace their ancestry to the old Bairat 
family which once held the rdj of Sirmur. When their ances- 
tor came from Sirmur they brought with them an image (probably 
of their family god at that time) and made a temple for him at 
Ghunda. Nag, another deota at Ghunda, also resides with this deota 
of Sirmur. This deota is called Shirgul. The history of Deota Nag is 
as follows : — 


Many generations ago there lived in village Charoli (Kot Khai) a 
Brahman whose wife gave birth to a serpent. This serpent used to come 
from a great distance to the Naga Nali forest in Kumharsain and 
loved to play in a maiddn near Kothi (in Kumharsain). Cows grazed 
in the maiddn and the serpent sucked the milk from them. The cowherd 
was duly reprimanded by the people for his carelessness, but at last 
he found how the serpent used to suck the milk. A faqir in Kothi 
village then determined to kill the serpent, so he came to the maiddn 
at noon tide, and cut the serpent into three pieces, but was burnt alive 
whilst killing it. Sorne days later a woman who was digging clay 
found images into which the three pieces of the serj)ent had turned. 
One of these images was brought by Brahmans to Ghunda village, an- 
other was taken to Bdgi (a village in Chajoli, in Kumharsain) and the 
third was taken by the Brahmans of Bhamrara, a village in Ubdesh par- 
gana ^ Kumhfeain. Temples were built to N^ig in these villages. 
Tl^ Ghunda N4g f though N£g is usually dudhadhdri) is not dnidJiadJidri 
and goats are sacrificed to him. Every third year a ialtipaja mela is held, 
mit np annual fmr is held. The people of Ghunda, Charhayayna, Kotla, 
Kothi and Katali, especially the Kolis, worship him. N4g Deota has a 
grant of land worth Es. 2-2-6 a year from Kumharsain. 


SHAnvAi^r AND Chathda NAgs. 

Qi, of Shoshan is called Sharvan after the village c 

bhoshan. The following tale is told of the N^g of Chathla 

A woman named Bhuri of Maehroti, a village in the Kot Khi 
snake {ndg). She was terrified but the snak 
XI, * 7 hut to go and live in the upper stoi^ey leavin 

the lower one to him and to give him milk through a hole. She did a 
sna e told her, and after six months he had grown so large that h 
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filled the whole room. He then told her of his inteatiou to q^uit her house 
for good, and said she would get something for her maintenance, if she 
brushed his body with a broom when he moved. This she did, whereupon 
gold fell from his body but when she saw it, thinking to keep the wonder- 
ful reptile, she caught hold of its tail and pulled it towards her The 
serpent, however, gave jerk and threw her into the air, so that she 
fell on a rock at Mahon in Kuinharsain and was killed. She is worship- 
ed there to this day. The snake afterwards settled in a ravine in Kothi, 
a village in Kumharsain, and lived on the milk of the cows which came 
there to drink. When the Baminddrs of Kothi saw how their milk 
went, they cut the snake in three ineces with a sword. One piece fell 
in Chathla village, where it was at once changed into an image, an- 
other fell in Ghunda, in Kumharsain, and the third in Pal, a village in 
Balsan, and they have all been worshipped ever since. 

The Nag Goli of Kot Khai. 

This Nag originally dwelt in Kulu where for generations he sent 
rain and sunshine in due season. But suddenly he began to send 
nothing bub rain, so his followers one day cast his idol, images and 
litter into the Sutlej, as a hint that they were no longer satisfied with 
his rule. Some days later however one of his images was washed up 
on the rlver!s bank and there a villager from Parog found it on his 
return from a trip to Knlu. Thinking he had only found an ornament, 
he passed through a hamlet where a jag was being held in honour of the 
goddess and joined in the merry-making. The sacrificial victims how- 
ever would not shiver, even when sprinkled with water, in token that 
they were acceptable to the goddess, and when the priests consulted the 
oracle t[»ey were told by the goddess that a greater than she had cast a 
spell upon them. She also revealed the stranger^s possession of the N4g 
and when k goat was sacrificed to him he lifted the spell which lay upon- 
the animals and they were duly sacrificed. The villager then went 
on his home, where he was constant in worship of the Nag but 

he kept his possession of the image secret. In those days the goddess 
was worshipped through all the countryside, bub when the^ villager 
got home she was away on tour collecfcing her usual offerings, and 
when on her return journey she reached a deep ravine the rain began 
to pour in torrents and in the middle of the stream the goddess and her 
escort were swept away by a sudden spate. She was never seen 
again, and her escort also perished. The deluge too continued, causing 
ruin of harvests and landslides until the people through the divine^ 
discovered the Nag^s presence in their midst. Him they installed in 
the Devils old temple and now he only occasionally turns summer into 
winter or brings rain at harvest time. For long his fame extended no 
further than the adjoining villages and once a large serpent dammed up 
a narrow torrent during the rains, until its pent-up waters thi’eatened 
to overwhelm a Th^kur^e castle and township though parched high 
above them- The villagers^ own god, preoccupied with the preserva- 
tion of his own shrine, was powerless^ to save them, so they invoked the 
aid of Nag, promising him grants ^o£ land and' an annual fe^^h 
Already the waters had invaded their own god'^s temple and his 
had fallen on its face, when Goli N4g flew to the rescue- A ball of 
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fire smote tlie serpent, rent it into a thousand pieces, released the 
stream. Goli N4g also became the patron deity of the Rands of Kot 
Khdi by a similar feat. One of them was attacked by the ruler of 
Krdu who besieged him in his fort. In this desperate strait he sent 
for the priests of all the neighbouring gods and pledged himself to serve 
him whose priest could eat two loaves, each containing half a maund 
of barley flour. GoU Ndg's Brahman at once passed the test and him 
the Rdnd sent to plead his cause with the Ndg. In answer to his 
prayers a great thunder cloud fell on the Kulu Raja^’a camp and a flash 
of liffhtnino* blew up bis magazine. As his men fled the Ndg pursued 
them wifchT Ihunderbolts and drowned many by rain spouts or the 
swollen torrents which overwhelmed them, So^ Kot Khai fort still 
stands on its isolated rock, a monument to Goli Nag^s power. But 
the late adherence of these two states to his cult gives his first worship- 
pers precedence over them and so when he patronises their festivals he 
only sends his smaller images, carried in a miniature palki, while his 
tours among his senior votaries are regal progresses in which he rides 
in a palinquin decked with a full panoply of images and trappings. 
Once a Thakur made him and his escort prisoners and mockingly 
challenged him to fill a huge vessel with water in the drought of May. 
Not only did the Nag achieve ’this, but the rain changed to sleet and 
then to snow, until the hills around were capped with it. In vain 
the Thdkur tried to appease him with gifts. The Nag cursed his line 
and his territories were annexed to another state. But descendants of 
its former subjects assert that the ThAkur was forgiven and that his 
gifts were accepted, as they still hang on the walls of the Nag-'s temple 
in token of his victory.^ 

The Snakes of Brua. 

Brua is a hamlet on the Baspa> a tributary of the Sutlej, and the 
story goes that once upon a time a man took to wife a girl from Paunda. 
When she went to visit her mother the latter noticed that the girl looked 
thin and ill, and leaint from her that Brua, which is perched a thousand 
feet above the river, was so far from any stream that the women had 
to fetch alt the water for the village from the Baspa. So she captured 
some snakes and put them in a basket which she handed to her daughter 
with injunctions not to peep Inside the basket on her way back and to 
place the snakes in a corner of her lower storey. J ust before she reach- 
ed the village however curiosity overcame her and she opened the basket- 
One snake slipped out there and before she got home two more escaped 
in a similar way. At each place streams gushed forth, and to this day 
refresh the wayfarer. At the corner of the room where she placed the 
basket on her arrival at the village a fountain sprang up so that she no 
longer had to fetch water from the Baspa. When the other housewives 
of the village noticed that she no longer went to the river to bring 
water they asked her why she did not go with them. Then she told 
them all that her mother had done, and how that in the lower storey of 
her house a never-failing spring was flowing. But an ill-natured hag 
became jealous that; a stranger should he spared the toil of her sisters, 
cursed her with an evil eye and hatched a plan to bring misfoitune upon 
her. She bade her offer incense to the sacred snakes which had caused 
^ Condensed from the JPioneer of July 6th, 1913. 
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the springs to flow and told her to mix filth with oil and earth and burn 
it at the fountain. This she did and as the smoke ascended the snakes 
swelled out in anger^ growing to huge serpents, and darted to the door 
by which she was standing. In fear for her life she slashed at the 
nearest and cut it into fragments, thereby committing a grievous sin, for 
the ld 7 nds S 2 iy when a snake is killed the world of serpents is plunged in 
mourning for the next 8 days, and none will taste of food. As a punish- 
ment the spring disappeared, but to this day grass grows in the corner 
of the cattle-shed. The three other snakes escaped unhurt. One crossed 
the pass to Pekian where it became warder of the god Chasr^lu. The 
second made its way to a neighbouring village of which it became the 
god, but the third elected to remain at Brua. The girl picked up the 
remnants of the fourth and east them down a precipice where they re- 
united. This Nag, now of fabulous dimensions, climbed up the slopes 
behind the village until it reached a plateau where it made for itself a 
lake in which it now dwells. To this lake the local deities are some- 
times carried and then the Nag reveals his god-head by entering into 
one of the god's diviners who becomes as if possessed. The N^g of 
Pekian is a mere lieutenant of Mabasu, and not long ago the people of a 
hamlet close to Brua took their god to pay him a ceremonial visit. 
Having exchanged greetings the visitor returned across the pass in the 
great central chain of the Himalayas which separates Kanaur from the 
territory in which Mahasu's cult predominates. After his return this 
god^s diviner manifested all the symptoms of divine aflfliatus, and declar- 
ed himself to be possessed by Mabasu who had returned with the party 
and demanded a welcome and a shrine. This incident is paralleled in 
the hills by the popular belief that a powerful deity can accompany his 
female votaries to their married homes, and the adhesion of a god to a 
brother deity appears to be a mere variation of this belief. Indeed so 
frequently does it occur that a god attaches himself as it were to the 
j)arty which carries a brother deity back from a place of pilgrimage that 
this habit has led to certain pilgrimages being discontinued. In the 
midst of the lofty peaks which border on Garhw^l and Tibet is a sacred 
sheet of water that has given birth to many gods, and during the sum- 
mer months it used to be a place of pilgrimage for them. The votaries 
of any snake gods that had emanated from the lake used to visit it and 
bathe their deity therein. But on several occasions it happened that when 
the pilgrims returned to their own villages they found that the strange divi- 
nity had become incarnate in the person of the temple oracle who invari- 
ably insisted that an alien spirit from the lake had attached himself to 
his companion. As the intrusion of a new divinity in a village involves 
the erection of a new shrine to house ^him and heavy expense upon the 
villagers, there is considerable reluctance now to take gods to this lake 
for bathing as of yore. To this rule however the men of Sangla, 
a large village in the Baspa valley, are an exception, for they still take 
their deity every 8rd or 4th year to his native lake and the visit in- 
variably results in the supernatural seizure of his diviner. Indeed the 
people are now so used to this visitation that they halt half-way on 
their return and there after the diviner has ascertained the nature and 
needs of their self-invited guest they propitiate him with sacrifices and 
then beg him courteously but firmly to ret;arn whence he came. This 
lack of hospitality is justified, for the temple is already endowed with 
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so many godlings that they could not afford to entertain another. As 
a rule the new god recognises the reasonableness of their requost and 
goes in peace, but sometimes he refuses ^o do so, and then the people 
make a gift of him to some neighbouring hamlet Several temples thus 
owe a minor deity to the Sangla pilgrimage, but the villagers have usually 
made it a condition of acceptance that the new-comer should remain 
subordinate to the family god, that is to say to the existing incumbent 
of their village temple. But new deities, especially gods of position like 
Mahasu, are sometimes unwilling to accept a second place, and so the 
people of Kanaur, in a vain attempt to check the progress of that god, 
are only too likely to ostracize the only community which acknowledges 
him within their borders. This ostracism may take the form of refusing 
to take wives from the villages in which the new god has been ^ installed. 
But the difficulties of limiting the jurisdiction of an enterprising deity 
are increased by yet another method. Since an article once dedicated to 
a god-'s service remains his property for ever, it follows that if a sacred 
vessel be removed by theft or ignorance^ to another village the god 
goes with it and once having gained a footing in it he soon discovers 
a means of making it his permanent abode. (Condensed from the 
Pioneer of June ISth, 1918). 

The Nags in Kulu. 

In the Saraj or highlands of Kulu we find Chamaun Nag 
worshipped at Bhunga. Once, it is said, a Brahman went to bathe 
in a hill-stream. As he bathed a huge snake came towards him, 
raised its head and declared itself to be Ses Ndg, promising happiness 
and prosperity to any who might worship it. Its temple was built in 
the dwdpar sbnd oontedns sbn idol of stone 3 ^ feet high by 2 4 in 
breadth. Its manager is a Kanet of the Kashel goty but its piijdri 
is a Gaut^rma Sarsut Brahman. This Ndg seems distinct from Chamaua. 

Badi Nagan has a mandir with a Sarsut Brahman pujdri. It 
was built in the tret a y'ui^ga. Once a shepherd went forth to graze 
his sheep and found a large tank whose existence he had never before 
heard of. It was revealed to him in a vision that the Nagan had come 
from Fatal and that the folk should worship her. 

At Balugohar is a temple to Bald Nag and the following is the 
legend of its foundation: — Once, a Brahman of Chatarka went to 
Mandi to buy salt and on his road he found a child but four months 
old, who bade him follow it The Brahman took it up and travelling 
all night reached Bald forest. There the child bade him dig and he did 
so, finding a black stone image in the ' sand or Sdlu, Then the child 
disappeared, but in the morning a Kumhar came to graze his sheep in 
the forest and to him the Brahman told his tale. In a trance the 
Kumhdr declared that he was himself the Nag, but the Brahman 
declared that he could not believe hi n unless the Nag bestowed a 
son upon him. ^ The temple, founded in the dwdpar yuga, contains the 
black pindii or idol dug up by the Brahman and is ministered to by 
a Sdrsut Brahman of the Gautama g6t* The appearance of the KumhAr 
(Shiva^ points to a Shiva origin of the cult or an attempt to affiliate 
it to Shiva teaching. 
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Kirtn4 has a mandir at Shiuli Ha ia j.t 

of the village of Kirtha 'which had a fanl- + ’ed after the name 
need to resort, hut in it lived a snake ■wlnVli ’''^1‘ich thirsty kine 

When the owier went to HI H. “S Sd ZidY 

worshipped m order to earn blessings for the neonle ^ 

more reepeot to its Ma or than they do ife B.lhmen^iS'’’' 

'><>m »‘*'s.^4Tn*Bi™‘tlS^SinrhiX'p™o?S^a Jn'S^ 

beauty, gathered them all. Bu"t Z soL'td sTe^doS^^f th^a.'"^? 
became unconscious and so remained nine davs in +h^% ™ 

bftrnt so that it became deaf. The iniured ^"NTiio- fla/i n +1® ^ 

•nd theooe to Khargh» where . RinXSw Xed to 

Then it went to Deohri Dhar where cows a2*ain vielder^ i? fTi “ 

The p»p e of both ptes then began to woS^ ifi l L '¥ts"Mof 
IS Of black Stone, sunk in the ground and standing two ffeT'hiVh 
|.«;ar.isaKanet,andits is specially reverencS^ beluse to S« 
trances he gives oracles. Two fairs are hefd annually on the - 

he-goats are sacrificed and visitors are fed 
flee. Another fair, held on the 10th and 11th of Teth ia ■F™ f j 
mostly by people from the surrounding States. ‘ " frequented 

Sharshdpi, the Nag of Sharsha, has the following tradition • Once 

four women went to draw water from a spring called Si TW? ™ 
turned home safely, but the fourth could not recover her pitcher which 

sheZZ^ ^ stone Jfgrto S 

toid to he ^ I* at oncT i^s- 

davB and it rained heavily for seven 

•iT * she told the -people, and they bi^o’uo'ht the idol fn +^za 

village founded a temple in the . The idol is 2i feet 

arf silver adotii its chariot. The temple^ wells 

J is a Bh^rdw^j Brahman and oLv 

a Brahman « allowed to worship the god, whose y«r answers all ques^ 
tions-put to the Ndgs and is more respected than the jntjdri himself. 

_ Dan-wi N^ of Danxy a village in Manjhadesh j}idU’, Kothi 
NarAin^rh, is a brother of Sarshdi N%. Both have Kanet pti/dris ac- 
cording to another account. 

Pane mg is^so calM Pni^n and Kungash. Once a Bilnl, Bir 
Nan, wife of ^e Xli4kur of Bdnikot, was told to a vision that she would 
be blessed with a son if she built a temple to the Ndg at the comer of 
a tank called Punun. In the morning the Th^kur saw. a snake swim- 
ming on the surface of the tank and it told him that it had come from - 
he Krukshetr, being of the Kanrava and P^ndaya jrice. So tfce qF&Ekuf 
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built a temple in wbicb tbe Ndg appeared of his own accord in the 
form of a jpin4i of stone which still stands in it. This occuiTed in the 
dwdpur yuga. The piijdTi is a Sarsut Brahman.^ 

The N% Kui Kandha has several temples.® Sri Chand, Thfikur of 
Srigarh, had a cow which used to graze at Kaudha, hut was sucked dry 
hy a snake. The Th^kur pursued it, hut from its hole a>ew^« appeared 
and told him that it was a N^ig, promising that if worshipped it would 
no longer suck the cow^s milk. So a temple was built to the N^g 
whose image is the metal figure of a man, one foot high. Its fair 
at Kui Kandha is held every third year on a day fixed hy the votaries. 
At Srigarh it is held every year on a similar date, and at Kotd Dh^r 
on any auspicious day in Jeth. It also has a temple at Kanflr or 
Sriwfilsar.® Its pujdri is a Bh^irdaw^j Brahman. This Nag also 
appears to he worshipped as Kui Kandha in Shiogi. Its temple was 
founded hy a 'J'hdkur of Katahar, regarding whom a similar _ legend is 
told. The fwjdri however is a Bhardaw4.j Brahman and its guv is 
selected by the god himself who nods his assent to his appointment. 

Chamaun Ndg has a temple at Kaliwan Deora. The story goes 
that once a tlidJeur^ named Dabld, was a votary of HansniS. He went 
to bathe at that place of pilgrimage, and while bathing he saw an 
image emerge from the water. It directed him that it should he in- 
stalled at the place inhabited only by Brahmans and blessed by the 
presence of kelo trees. Accordingly it was brought to Kaliwan where 
a temple was built. Religious importance also attaches to the water 
from which the image emerged. The date of foundation is not 
kiiown. The temple contains the stone pindi df the god. Its affairs 
are managed by a hdrddr, by caste a Kanet. The ptijdri is a Gaur 

. following are the dates of the fairs of the NAg deotas in Sar£j not given in 

the text 

Chamaun ... Annual fairs are held in Chet, during the naurdtras in Baisakh* 

on the hidsp^tja in Har, on the ndg fanchmi in Bh£don, 
and in Mdgh and Ph^gan, The practice is to choose aus- 
pieions days for the fairs. 

Badi Ndgan ... A fair is held annually on 7th Baisiikh and 16th Jetli. 

Balu N^g ... The fairs are held on 20th Baisfikh and on the fdranmdBhi in 

Bhadon every year. 

Kirtha Ndg ‘ One fair lasts from IBth Poh to 2nd Magh, another is held 

on 1st Phagan and the third on 20th &awan. These fairs 
are held annually. 

Sharshdi l^ag « The annual fairs are held on 2nd and 3rd Asaui and at the 

Dew£li. 

Paneo N^g ... The annual fairs are held on 2nd and 12th Asauj and on 10th 

Maghar. 

Kni Kandha Ndg ... The fairs are held annually on the sanlerdnts of Jeth and 

Bhadon at the Diwdli. 

Shankhd Ndg The two fairs are held, one on 1st Bhddon and the other on lat 

Phdgan. 

Takrasi N^g The annual fairs are held on 1st Jeth, 10th and 12th S^wan 

and on 1st Poh. 

2 Temples of Kui Kandha are at • 

^ I-ot, Himri, aud Rama below Katebi, and 

Plehi DMr in % as well as at Shiop in Plebi phdti, at Shagogi, Kota- 

dhar, Srigarb Madhefb, in Siungnl phdU-, and at Kui Kandha in Himri-Com- 
mon to two TcofhU, 

» Sriwilsar is in Jalanri hothi and theie is no teinple there : Kui Kandha N&k used 
to go there, but does not now do so, ^ • p 
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Brahman o£ the ^ Bhardawaj g6t. They are not celibate, A hhog of 
milk, rice &c. is ofEered every morning. A Brahmbhog or free distri- 
bution of food is also held in Baisakh. No other shrine is connected 
with this one. The annual fairs are held on 8th Baisakh, 1st Har and 
on an auspicious day in Sawan, 

Shankhu Ndg or the Nag of the conch has temples at Keoli Ban, 
Rahwdli and Rapa. Once a sddhzi^ who was engaged in meditation 
in the Keoli forest, blew his conch and placed it on the ground. Out of 
it crept a snake and told the sdclku that he should be worshipped as a 
Nag. The conch forthwith turned into an idol of stone. The idols in 
Keoli Ban are two^ one of stone 8 feet high, the other a stone 
only one foot high. 

The Nag Takrasi of Takrasi cursed a Xkakur, so that he died. The 
Xhakur*’s cow used to yield its milk to a stone image and when he 
went to break it, a snake sprang out to defend it. The Thakur went 
home only to die, but his cowherd worshipped the image and a temple 
is built to it. Connected with this is the shrine at Mitharsi. 

Chatri Nag was originally worshipped by the Thakur Sadhu of Shuda 
who heard a strange cry coming from a forest and going into it found a 
stone image which he brought home to worship. Its pujdri is a Kanet* 

Snake*wob3hip in Kulu. 

In Batdhar viPage, Kothi Nagar, there is a snake deity called 
Bdsd Nag {basnd^to dwell). The story is that the deota Basd 
N£g had a wife Nagani, who, when near her delivery,^ took 
refuge in an unbaked earthen vessel. A Kumhar came and lighted 
a fire underneath it, whereupon seven young ones were born, who^ ran 
all over the country, Nagani then became a woman with the tail of 
a snake. The seven sons yfQxe (1) Shirgan Ndg or Sargun, who came 
out first (? head foremost, from Hr, head), and went to Jagatsukh, as did 
(2) Phal Nag, who lives now near the Phal Nala; (8) GoshAii Nag, 
lives at Goshal, he is also called andlid or blind because he lost an eye 
in the fire, his other name is Gautam-Rikhi ; (4))^ Kdli Nag, who 
got blackened, went to Raison Kothi i and (5) Piuli (Pili)^ Nag, the 
^ yellow ^ snake,^ was the smallest of all, and went to a village near 
Bati^har ; (6) Sogu N^g went to the Sagu Khol, a precipice near Ralha ; 
and (7) I>hunbal Ndg (Dhum Rikhi), so called because he came out of 
the spout in the jar from which smoke came, and went to Halan. It 
will be n<Jticed that the most of these have distinct names, while the 
rest have only the names of the places in which they now live, and 
though Goshali Ndg is also called andlid, the latter name seems little 
used now. The proverb In Kulu runs : Athdra Nag,* athdr a Ndrain, 
so that there are in theory ten other snake temples in Kulu. B&su 
Ndg^s temple is at Narain-di-dera, which looks as if Nag were only 
another name for Narain. On the other hand Sir James Lyall describe. 
Kdli Nag as leaving a standing feud with Narain, with whose sister the 
Nag ran away in olden days. So whenever a fair is held in honour of 
Kali NSg the enemies fight on the mountain top and the ridge on the 
right bank of the Beas and the deodar grove at Aramag in the Sarwari 
valley are found strewn with their iron arrows* 

i Pitigala, the yellow one, was anotlier aarae for Nakula, the xnong'oosa, the favoiint© 
sou of Kubera by Haritf : A, Q, B., 1912, p. 147, 
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Bdski Nag appears to be distinct from Basu Ndg. He too had' 
seven sons, by Devi Bhotanti, bis second rani. Of these six were slain 
by Bbagbati and the seventh escaped to Kiani where he has a temple and 
is called ELianl Nag. 

Baski N% had a brother. Turn Nag, who has a cave upon a high 
hill. T-ikA his brother this Ndg gives rain and prevents lightning. 
He also gives oracles as to rain, and when rain is ai out to fail water 
flows from his cave. 

Otheri Nags in Kuln are K41i Nsg Shirar, Bhalogu, Phahal, 
Ramnfln, and Shnkli. Another Nag is Bhalogu Nag at Dera Bhalogi 
Bhal. In Jalse Jalsu NSg is worshipped with Jamlu on the 2nd and 
3rd of S4wan. 

In Snket M4ha N4g, the ' bee * N^g, got his name by resuming 
Raja Sham Singh in the form of a bee : Gazctfser, 1904, p. 1 1. Other 
Nfigs in Man4i are Knmarn whose stone idol at '>doha_n goes -back to 
Pandva times.* It is said to avert epidemics. Barndg is important in 
Saner : Maniji Gab, p. 40. 

The N4g generally appears to be conceived of as a harmless snake, 
as distingnished from the sAmp or pr>isoi\ous one, in the Pnnjab hills, 
where every householder is said to have a Nag's image which he wor- 
ships in his house. It is given charge of his homestead and held 
responsible that no poisonous snake enter it. No imago of any such 
snake is ever made for worship.® 

NAgs nr Gicarr. 


Traces of Ndg-woi'ship exist in Gilgit in the Nagis. One of these 
goddesses was Nagi Suchemi who had at Nangan in Astor a stone altar 
at the fort of Ndgishi bill. A person accused of theft could take an 
oath of compurgation here. The ritual had some curious features. 
Por instance, the men who attended it i-eturned home by night and were 
not allowed to appear ‘in daylight’ before others of the village under 
penalty of making good the loss. The case awaited the Nagi’s decision 
‘ for some days ’ and if during that period the suspect incurred a loss of 
iThe following are the dates of thd fairs held at the temples of some of these Negs : — 
Basu Ndg ... Niue days ou ilcddshi oi Phagan, one day 

on the 1st Chet, four days on the new yearns 
Baisakh, one day in A*jauj. 

Pahal Nag at Bliarka ^era ICth of the lunar mouth of llaisilkh. 

KAH Nag at Dora Kal Nag ... iHt to 14th Asauj and Maghar, «iid on the 3i'd, 

5th and 7th of tho light half of l:>uwau autl 
Bhadon. 


KAli N^g at Matioca in K, Har K.handi,,, 
Kdli Nag Shiyar at Kat Kali N% 

Piiili Nag atBat^liar IJera in K. Nagar.,. 

Sargun N^g _ _ 

Ramntiti Nag at Kehli Aga 

Shnkli Nag at Nandla Dera 

*P. N. Q., Ill, § 477. 


4th Bais4kh, besides a yag on T th Bhddou 
(1) 1st of naurdta in the light half of Chet, 
(2) light half of Jeth, (^3) a yag - (Narmedli) 

“ is performed every third year in the light 
half of S£wan (4} 1st of Magh, (5) 1st of 
Phagan. (6) 1st of Chet. 

1st of Phagan, Is* day of Phagari and Isfc of 
Chet, four days in the light half of Chet at 
the beginning of the new year 
Slat Bhadon to 2 ad Asauj. 

Istto ord.Ohot, 31st Sawan to 3rd Bh4don and 
1st to 3rd Asauj. 

1st to 3rd Asauj and for two days from full 
moon day of Maghar, , 
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any kind he was adjudged guilty.^ Nagi Sochemi^s sister Is Sri Kun 
and she lived at Shankank near G-odai in Astor. To her the villagers 
need to present goats a-id pray for the supply of their wants, but her 
followers were forbidden to keep cows or drink their milk under penalty 
of loss of flock, herd or crop.* 

Nag- worship was also known in ancient Buner. Hiiian-Tsang 
mentions the ^ dragon lake ^ on the mountain Lan-po-lo — which probably 
lay 4 or 5 miles north of Manglaur.^ Legend connected it with a saint 
Sakya who married the dragon or Nag^s daughter and founded an ex- 
royal house of Udyana.^ 

Near Manglaur also lay a lake worshipped as the habitation of a 
miracle-working Naga King, in whom must be recognised the N5ga 
Apalaia, tutelary deity of Udyana, and whose legend is connected with 
the source of the Swat river.® 


Guga as a snake-god. 

Under serpent- worship may be classed the cult of Gdga but for no 
better reason than that he has a peculiar power of curing snake-bite. 
Of him Ibbetson® wrote as Guga Pir, also called Zahir Pir the ^ Saint 
Apparent/ or Bagarwala, he of the Bagar, from the fact that his grave 
is near Dadrewa in Bikaner, and that he is said to have ruled over the 
northern part of the Bagar or great prairies of Northern Kajputina. 
He flourished about the middle of the 12th century. He is really a 
Hindu, and his proper name is Guga Bir or Guga the Hero {ef, vir 
Latin). But Musalmans also flock to his shrine, and his name has been 
altered to Guga Pir or Saint Guga, while he himself has become a 
Muhammadan in the opinion of the people. He is to the Hindus of the 
Eastern Punjab the greatest of the Snake kings., having been found 
in the cradle sucking a live cobra’s head ; and his chhari or switch, con- 
sisting of.a long bamboo surmounted by peacock feathers, a cocoanut, 
some fans, and a blue flag, may be seen at certain times of the year 
as the J ogis or sweepers who have local charge of it take it round and 
ask for alms. His worship extends throughout the Proviuce, except 
perhaps on the frontier itself. It is j^robably weakest in the Western 
Plains; but all over the eastern districts his shrines, of a peculiar shape 
and name, may be seen in almost every large village, and he is univer- 
sally worshipped throughout the sub-montane tract and the Kangra hills. 
There is a famous equestrian statue of him on the rock of Mandor, the 
ancient capital of Jodhpur. 

In Hissdr he appear-s to be also worshipped, at Karang£nwali and 
Kagdana, under the name of Ram Dewa. Fairs are held at those places 
on MAgh 10th. The legend is that Ram Bewa, a Bagari, disappeared 
into the earth alive seated on his horse and he is still depicted on 
horse back. His cult, once confined to the Bagris, has now been adopted 
by the Jats, and Brahmans and the pu]dris at these two temples belong 
to those castes respectively 

^ Gbiilani Mataminad, 0» fAe and JBolJdore of CHlgift Asiatic Society of 

BengaVs Monographs, I, p. 103. The account is a little yague. Suchemi or Sochemi may 
derive her name from such^ ^ trae % or * truth disclosing.' 

3 Ih., p. 111. 

3 Sir Harold Deane, Notes on XTd^dna, I. Ii. A. S., 1S86, p. 661 ; the Baidgai is prob- 
ably meant. 

* Sir Auriel Stein, Serindia, p. l76. ^ 
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A vast body of folklore has clustered round Ghga, but the 
iTtig.i-n outlines of the story can still be traced, and will be made 
clearer by the following table of his descent and family : — 

Sawabai, sister of Jbwab, brother of Newab. 

X Jc 

Bidbl&j sister of Kdchla 


Gdga Arjan Surjan. 

X 

Suril or Serai, daughter of Siugha, B^ja of Karanrtip (Kararu Des in the south. 

In the following notes an attempt is made to summarise all the 
legends concerning the cult of Guga already published. To these sum- 
maries are appended some variants, not hitherto published. 

The Stoby of GtJga am-alysbd. 

Two legends of Gdga have been published, both in the Legends of 
the Lunjab, by Sir R. C. Temple. The first is found at page lai of 
volume I of that work, and may be analysed as follows : — 


1 .' — Analysts of the miracle flay of Gidga, the JRdjpM of the Bdgar 

country. 


Begi nn ing with an invocation to Sdrad or Saraswatf this play opens 
with a dialogue between Jewar and his queen B^chhal, who lament that 
they have no children. Their family priest. Pandit RangachSr, consoles 
them, saying they will have three sons, a prophecy which is not appa- 
rently fulfilled, as will be seen later. Meanwhile the gardener announces 
the arrival of Gorakhnath, the saint, and Jewar goes to see him, while 
Bdchhal sends her maid to find out what has caused all the excitement. 
The maid, Hira Dei, hears that it is due to the arrival of Gorakhndth 
from the door-keeper, and takes Baohhal to visit the saint. 


The plot here is obscure. Bdchhal begs the saint to vouchsafe her 
a son, but he makes no promise, and_ the scene changes abruptly. Kdeh- 
hal, who is undoubtedly Bachhal^s sister, enters and conspires with her 
slave-girl to visit the saint too. But when sfie goes to Gorakhndth he 
detects her evil heart, and refuses her request for a son. ^ 

According to the published text Kdchhal, however, persists in her 
prayer, to which the saint assents, but I take it that Bdchhal is meant— 
on page 136 of the text. However this may be, Bdchhal again comes 
to the saint (see page 187) and he appears to tell her that she is not 
destined to have a son. But all this part (up to page 138) is very obscure, 
and only intelligible in the light of other versions. To resume— 


Kdchhal appears on the scene, and is promised two sons, which she 
wiR bear xi she eat two seeds, aeoor^ng to the ordinary version, but in 
this text (page 139) the saint merely gives her two flowers. 


Again the scene changes 
very incomplete, and Bdchhal 


so abruptly as to suggest that the text is 
appears and receives a promise that she 
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too Bhall have a son, but the saint cnrses Kacbhal for her deceit, and de- 
clares that she shall die at the birth of her twins, and that they shall only 
live 13 years. Kachhal now appears on the scene no more, and it may 
be convenient to pause here and note what other versions say about her. 

Sir Kichard Templets text assumes that Kachhal is Baehhal^s co- 
wife, and this appears to be by far the commonest version. But in 
another account I find Kschhal represented as the wife of Newar, brother 
of Jewar. This idea I believe to be a late addition to the story, bxit that 
is a point for further discussion. 

KachhaFs conduct is much more lucidly set forth in other versions. 
According to them she learns that the saint has given Bachhal an ap- 
pointment for the evening, at midnight one at least says, and she man- 
ages to borrow her sister^s clothes, on some pretext not explained, and 
personates her before the saint, receiving his gift of the twins. Various 
other details are added, as that Bachhal serves the saint for six months 
before she can induce him to promise her a son, and so on. 

To return now to our published text. "We find (page 148) that 
Jewar^s sister, Sabir Dei, by name, mates mischief. She poisons Jewar^^s 
mind against his wife, and eventually he sends her away to her father^s 
house at Ghazni.^ On the road the cart, in which Bachhal is riding, is 
halted for the midday rest, and the oxen are taken out, whereupon a 
snake bites them both and they die. This introduces snakes into the 
drama. 


Guga now makes himself heard, and his power over snakes felt, 
though he has yet to be born. Bachhal weeping at the loss of the oxen 
falls asleep, and in a dream Gdga directs her to cut a branch from a nzm 
tree, and calling on Gorakhnath to heal the oxen. On awaking Bachhal 
does so, prays to Gorakhnath, repeats the charms for the 8 kinds of 
snakes and sings the praises of the charmer. The oxen are forthwith 
cured and come to life again. 


In our present text Bilchhal goes on to Gajni Fort, as Ghazni is 
called on page 155, and falls into her mother^s arms. She tells her all 
her story, and adds the curious detail that though 13 months have 
elapsed, Guga is not yet born. Guga again speaks, and protests that he 
will be for ever disgraced if he is born in his maternal^ grandfather^s 
house, an idea which is q[uite new to me. In the Punjab it is the rule, 
at least in certain parts, for a wife to go to her parents^ home for her 
first confinement. 2 He implores them to show his father some great 
miracle in order that he may take back his mother. 


1 Grajni or aajnipur, the ancient name of Rawalpindi, may be indicated; not 
Ohazni — which was then Muhammadan. 

® Dr. Hutchison notes * Xhe explanation probably is that from ancient times till 
quite recently no Rajput maiden after marriage m'.ght ever again return to her fathers 
And Tinder no circumstances might she or hm’ husband be in any way indebted to 


hi4 hospitality-not even for a cnp of cold water. This c^tom was abandoned Trithin the 
last 10 or 15 years chiefly, I heliere, on the initiative of the Mahar^a of Kashmir. Even 
at the weddini in Novem ier 1915 the Mah^ja had aU supplies for himself and his specif 
attendants — even to their drinking water — sene from Jammu. The bridegroom and hM 
friends were of course the guest, of the Chamba State as well as the geueral company of 
T^edding guests/' ' 
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G^gd^s legend analysed. 

Again we have an abrupt change of seene^ and find ourselves back ^ 
in Jewar^s palace. ' Jewar laments his harshness towards Bachlial^ and 
his wazir advises him to depute him to fetch her back. The wazir sets 
out to Gajni, where he is met by the king Chandarbhan, who, we 
thus learn, is Bachhal^s father, and Jewar takes Bachhal back with him 
without any miracle or fuss of any kind, an instance of the play wright^s 
entire lack of literary skill. 

On their return to Jewar^s capital, a place called Gard Dai’6ra later 
on iu t-he poem, Guga is at last born at midnight on the 8th-9th of 
Bhadon. Pandit Rangachar thinks this an auspicious date, and avers 
that Guga^s votaries will use fans of flowers and blue flags, which they 
of course do, and all the land of Bagar rejoiced. Rdja Jewar bids his 
7 oaic!ir acknowledge Guga as his heir by i^utting on him the sign of 
royalty, although KachhaPs twins had presumably^ been born before 
Guga. However this may be, I take it that by putting on the sign of 
royalty can only be meant the mark which would make Guga the fika 
or heir-apparent to Jewar. But it is important to note that Jewar for 
some reason or other hesitates to make this order, and after Guga^s 
birth two months elapse before he is thus recognized. 

A considerable period, nearly 12 years at least, now elapses, and in 
the next scene we find Guga out hunting. Tortured by the heat he 
rides up to a well and asks a Brahman woman to give him some water 
to drink, but she refuses on the ground that her j>itcher is an earthen 
one and would be defiled, apparently, if he were to drink from it. Guga, 
vexed at her refusal, invokes Gorakhndth and shoots an arrow, where- 
with he breaks both the Brahman woman'^s pitchers, so that the water 
drenches her body.^ Weeping, she cuises Guga, and his children, but 
Bachhal endeavours to atone for the insult. Why the insult was such 
an inexpiable one is not clear. 

Again the scene changes and we see Raja Sanja send out a priest 
to find a match for his daughter Chhariy^l or Sirial as she is more 
usually called.^ This priest, Gunman by name, comes to Jewar^s city 
and solicits Guga^'s hand in due form, which is bestowed on ChhariyaL 
But at this point Bachhal breaks in with a .lament for the ill-timed 
death of Jewar, and on hearing of that event Raja Sanja, in alarm at 
evil omeii, breaks off the engagement 

Bachhal is gTeatly distressed at this breach of faith, and on learning 
the cause of her grief Guga goes to the forest, and there sings the mode 
of defiance and war. His flute-playing charms the beasts and birds of 
the forest. Basak Nag, the king of the Snakes, sends his servant Tatig 
Nag to see who it is. 

Whether this is a rain-charm or noc I am unable to say. A similar but expanded ver- 
sion of the rite occurs in the legend of Rdja Rasald, who first breaks the pitchers of the 
womeu of the city with stones. They complain to Salivahan who bids them use pitchers of 
iron, but these he breaks with his iron-tipped narrows. — Legends of the JPiinjah, Z, pp. 

• Apparently a fertility charm is hinted at. Possibly a man who could' succeed in 
breakmg a jar of water poised on a woman^s head once acquii^ed a right over her. According 
to Aryan usage a shave might he manumitted by his owner pouring ov'ei his head a pot of' 
water, with gram and flowers, and the custom of pouring oufc water was observed in all 
ceremonies ^companying the transfer of property ; for instance it took place when land 
was sold, and when a father handl’d over his daughter to her husband. Witnesses too were 
exami^d before a fire and a jar of water, ^ee Barnettes Antiquities of Indict, pp. 128 and 
12o, W e find the custom agaiu in the Bum legend— see infra — current 5u the Simla RUls^ 
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Guga iuforms Tatig Ndg tTiat he is the grandson of RdU Axnar 
and that his village is Gard Dar^ra : he adds his name of Guga was 
given him by Gorakhnath, but says nothing about its popular form 
gugal, bdellium, a-plant commonly used for incense. He tells, however, 
of the broken betrothal, and Basak places Tatig Ndg's services at his 
disposal. 

G-dga accordingly sends Tatig Nag to DMpnagar, - a place across 
7 rivers^ wliere Sirial, as slie is now called, lives in the country of Karti, 
whose patron goddess is Kamachliya, and whose people are great wizards^. 
At Dhupnagar Tatig Nag finds Sirial in her garden, and, assuming the 
guise of a Brahman, he gains access to her, then suddenly resuming his 
own form of a snake he bites her, while she is bathing in the tank. 
But it is perhaps important to note that he only succeeds at his second 
attempt, for on first resuming his snake^s form he climbs a tree and 
tbence attempts to bite Sirial, but is detected by her before he can 
effect his object. 

A maid hastens to inform Sanja of his daughter's peril, and Tatig 
Nag, again taking the form of a Brahman, goes to the palace, where he 
asks the pdiiJidri (or female water-carrier) who appears to be the maid- 
of -all- work there, what has happened. She tells him and he sends her 
to tell the Raja that a snake-charmer has come When ushered into the 
Raja’s presence, Tatig Ndg exacts a iDromise in writing that the betroth- 
al shall be carried out if Sirial recovers, and then cures her, taking a 
branch of the nim tree, and using charms, but showing practical ability 
by sucking all the poison down into her big toe. San ja does not openly 
repudiate his promise, but fixes tbe wedding 7 days ahead, yet in spite 
of the shortness of the time Guga is miraculously transported to BhujH 
nagar in time for the nuptials, with an immense retinue which it almost 
ruins Sanja to entertain. Sirial takes a tender farewell of her mother 
and on reaching Gard Dar^ra is presented to Bachhal by Gorakhnath. 

We now come to the last act in the drama. Guga goes to see his 
twin cousins, Arjan and Snrjau, the sons of Kachhal. They, however, 
demand a moiety of the pro]perty, but Guga objects to any partition. 
Then they persuade Guga to go out hunting with them, and treacher- 
ously attack him, but Guga slays them both, and returns home with 
their heads tied to his horse^s saddle. He then returns home and shows 
the heads to Bachhal, who upbraids him for his deed, and says : — ^ See 
me no more, nor let me see you again.*’ Guga takes her at her word, and 
appeals to the Earth mother to swallow him up. But the Earth ^refused 
on the curious ground that he is a Hindu and should be burnt, only Mu- 
hammadans being bui’ied. So she advises him to go to Rattan Haji and 
learn of him the creed of Isldm. Npw Haji Rattan was a Muham- 
madan of Bhatinda, but tbe Earth is made to direct Guga to Ajmer* 
Thither Guga goes, meets the Haji and Khwaja Khizr, the Muham- 
madan water-spirit, and from the former learns the Musalman creed* 
He then returns to Gai'd Dar^ra where the Earth receives him. This 
ends the play. 

The song of Gug'a given in Volume III of the Legends o/! ihe 
Pwnjah purports to be a historical poem, though its history is someilltat. 
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^he j^ijnor versioA 


mixed. It plunges in medias res, commencing with a fuller and very 
interesting account of the quarrel between Guga and his twin 
cousins. 

In the first place, we notice that Bachhal has adopted Arian and 
Suiqan, who ask ; — 'Are we to call thee Mother or Aunt? Thou art 
our dJiarm hi mdn, i. e. adoptive mother.'’ ^ Do the cousins base 
their claim to a moiety of the property on this adoptive relationship ? 
I think the answer must be 'yes.’ Bachhal urges Guga to make theru 
his land-brothers,® but describes them as her sister’s sons. Gfiga retorts 
that they, are not the sons of his father’s brother, a statement which 
is quite irreconcilable -with the idea that they are the sons of Newar 
J ewar’s brother, alluded to above. It seems clear that for some reason 
or other the twins are of doubtful or extraneous paternity. 

The twins, however, ai-e bent on enforcing their claim, and they 
set out for Delhi. In response to their appeal, the emperor Firoz Shdh 
takes a large force to reduce his contumacious feudatory to obedience 
Gioga, taunted, by Sirial, goes forth to fight, with all the ceremony of 
a Rdjpdt warrior. But, interesting as this passage is, we need not 
dwell upon it, as it does not affect the development of the plot. After 
a Homeric combat, Guga slays the sons of his mother’s si^er ’ defeats 
Firoz Shah, and returns to his palace. There Bachhal meets’him and 
demands news of the twins. Guga says he has no news, but even 
tually shows her their heads tied to his horse’s saddle, whereupon she 
bids him show his face no more. ” 

A third version is current in the Bijnor District of the United 
Provinces, and was published in the Indian Antiquary. 

The Bijnoe vbbsion. 


Under Prithvi Raja, Chauhdn, of Delhi, there ruled in Maru d^se 
now called the Bagar, a king named Nar Singh or Mdr Sino-h 
Amar Singh further on), whosefamily stood thus : ® (called 

Amar Singh Klinwar Pdl of Sirsa Patan in Bijnor. 


I 

Jewar 


Bachhal. 


Guga. 

-R. jewar practised austerities in the forest, while 

Bachhal fasted and so on at home. Gorakhndth, accompanied bv kX? 
Pawa, his senior disciple, came to her palace, and was about to depart 
when Kam Pawa warns Bachhal that she may waylav him 
her sister, overhears this, and with ' her face veiled,^ stops Gor^lrhS 
when about to start, and receiv^ from him two barley-corns, wWh 
she IS to wash and eat at once. When Bachhal appears on the Jene, 

^ Yeti, we are assured, the phrase dharm hdp is never used for adoptive father 
3 For the or earth brother in Karndl see infra 

A stranger m^ht be adopted as a hMm hhdi, but by so he lost 

natural family-Karu^l aazetteer, 1890, p/ 138 . The storv Ll^ts ^ 
the agnatic and cognatic principles. ^ ^ ^ ^ conflict between 
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Gorakli lias lior beaten^ btit Ixani Pawd protests, aud induces Gorakli 
to to Bhagwdn, who says that Bdchhal is not destined to bear a 
son. Gorakh reiilies that he is well aware o£ that, and that is just 
why he has come. .So Bhagwau rubs some of the dirt ont of his head, 
and Bachhal divides it into four parts, giving one to a Brahmani, one 
to a sweeper^s wife, a third to a gray mare, and keeping the fourth for 
herself. All four females, hitherto barren, now become fruitful.^ 

Amar Singh^s mind is now set against Bdehhal, and he sends 
her to Kumdr Pdl (Kanwar Pdl ?) At the end of seven months Gdga 
complains that he will be called Nanwar, if he is born in his maternal 
grandfather^s house, so he tells Bdehhal to make the crippled carpenter 
build her a cart, which is achieved. 

On the road back to Jewar^s capital, Gdga makes Edjd Vdsdki 
acknowledge his power by performing hancMri, a form of worship to 
Patima.® Finally in due course, Guga is born as Zdhiv Kr, simultane- 
ously with Kara Smha Pinre to the Brahmani, Patiyd Chamdr to the 
sweepress, and Baohrd, the colt, to the mare. 

One day Guga goes to Bundi and finds Surail, king Sanjai'’s 
daughter, in the garden. He plays dice with her and finally wins her. 
But when San jai sends the signs of betrothal Arjan and Surjan object 
that, owing to an old feud with Bundi, it cannot be accepted.' In this 
Amar Singh agrees, but Gdga insists on its acceptance, and eventually 
says the wedding procession will start on the 9th of Bhddou hadi. 
Meanwhile as Amar Singh will not go, Bdchhal tries to get her 
father to attend the wedding, but he declines. It appears that by 
this time Jewaris dead, and so Guga falls back on Gorakh, who calte 
him * Kdni Pawa^s brother, Zdhir Pir,'’ an unexplained title. 

After his marriage, while out hunting one day, Gdga shoots a 
deer, but Arjan and Surjan claim it. Then they say that half the 
kingdom is theirs, because their mother and Q-ugd’s toere sisters I They 
also claim Surail because to them JSundi had sent the signs of betrothal^ 
and not to Gdga, a fact not stated before. They then eomidain to 
Pirthvi Itdj4, and he sends an army to help them, but Gdga kHls 
Surjan with an arrow, whereupon Arjan cries like a child, and so 
Guga kills him too. On his return Gdga tries to put his mother off, but 
at last he shows her the heads and challenges her to say which is which. 
Reproached by her Guga makes for the forest. In S4wan, when 
newly-wed brides dress up in their best and .swing, Surail weeps, and 
Gdga says to his steed ; — “■ Let us go and see tlty brother*s wife, who 
is weeping for thy brother.'^ ^ 

1 This scene yividly recalls the piece of Grscco-Bnddhist sculpture in the liuhore 
which formed the subject of Dr, YogeV% in the Journal of the I^vnjah 

Society, Ij pp„ 135-40. There we have the mare with her foal, the woman with, he® 
child, and the groom with some horses’ heads. The simultaneous birth by similar miraca- 
lous power of a prince,, his brothers and attendants, and even the animals who serve him is a 
stock incident in folk lore which would appear to he derived from the Buddhist teaching that 
all life has a common origin. An instance of its occurrence will be found in the legend of 
Magneshwar from the Simla Hills — infrou 

® In which males have no part. 

» If the steed was Baohra^ he was in a sense Gdga’s (half) brother, sd hy * thy brother * 
Odga means himself. 


T 
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The Sirsa and Ndbha versions. 


But tte guard refuses him admittance. Surail dreams that he has 
comej and lets him in, but he jumps his horse over the roof. At last 
one day Bdchhal comes in and befoi*o her Guga veils his face. As he 
rides off Surail overtakes him and seizes the reins of his horse. Then 
at last Zdhir Diwan bethinks him of Gorakh, and descends below the 
earth, at Diwdn he ndndhdujard kherd, the deserted mound 

of the maternal grandfather of Zahir Diwan,^^ which lies 9 hds from 
Ntir and 37 from Hissar. 


The HijpdTXsrA. version. 

According to Tod^ Guga was the son of Vacha Chauhdn, Rdja of 
Jangal Des, which stretched from the Sutlej to Harid,na, and whose 
capital was at Mehera, or Guga k4 Main, on the Sutlej. Guga, with 
his 45 sons and 60 nephews, fell in defence of his capital on Sunday, the 
9th of the month.3 Oaths are sworn on his sdhd. Hie steed,^ Jav- 
4di4, was born of one of the two barley-corns which Guga gave his 
queen. The name is now a favourite one for horses. 


A VARIANT EROM SiRSA. 


^ Another account from Sirsa gives the following as Guo-a's 
pedigree : — “ 

Umar (sec), Chauhan, a chieftain of Bdgar in Bikdner. 

Jhewar x BAchhal. 

Ugdi-Gtiga, who was born at Dadr^ra, in B£k4ner, about 60 
miles from Sirsa, and who flourished as late as the time of Aurano-^f^l. 

( 1658 — 1707 ). ‘‘J^tozeo 

Bachhal served Gorakhndth for 13 years, but Kachhal, her sister, 
by deceit obtained the gift of twins, so Gorakh gave Bachhal some 
gdgal as a special mark of his favour. KachhaFs sons demanded a 
share of the inheritance, and Aurangzeb sent a force to aid them but 
Gi^a compelled them to retreat to Bharera in Bikaner. Thence they 
raided Gtiga's cattle, and the kerdsman Mohan^s wife tells B^chha. 
She rouses Guga from his siesta, and he goes forth to seek reveno’e. He 
slays Arjan with his lance, Surjan with his sword. Javddi4, when cut 
in two, is put together again. On his return home Bachhal with- 
holds water from him, until thirst compels him to confess that he has 
killed his cousins. Bachhal then curses him (which seems very unfair 
seeing that she sent him out to punish the raiders). Guga then turns 
Muhammadan, and sinks into the earth at Mori, 34 miles from Sirsa 
At this pl^e and at Dadrera fairs are held on Bhfidon 8th-9th. Guga 
was faithful to his wife for 13 years, and visited her nightly, until his 
mother caught him and upbraided him for lack of filial affection ! 


A VARIANT PROM THE N^BHA STATE. 

AocOTdingtoa version of the legend current in Ndbha, Gdga was 

born at Dardra m Bikdner territory ,• and was the son of Edjd Jiwar, a 

^ RajasthAn, II, 413. For further data from Tod see p. 16 post. 

» A day held sacred to the Mjoaes of Gdga throughout Raiodt^Ba esneeialtv in tlia 
desert, a portion of which is still called Odga-ka-thal. "‘‘JPntana, espeoiaUy m the 
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Ndbha and Gurgdon versions. 


Cliaulian Rajput. The story runs that G-orakhnilth came to the Rijn's 
garden, where he lit a fire and subsequently bade his disciple Ogar tnlcA 
some hhdbict (ashes) from his wallet and scatter them over the trees and 
plants which had all dried up. The ashes caused them to bloom again. 
Jiwar^s queen Bfichhal seeing this begged the saint to bestow children 
upon her. But after serving him for la years, on the very day that her 
prayer was to be granted, Achhal borrowed her clothes and went to 
Gorakhndth from whom she received two barley-corns. She gave 
birth to twins in due course, but meanwhile Bdchhal had to serve the 
saint for yet another la years, after which period he went in search of 
a son for her. With Shiva he went to Rdjd Bdsak, who had 101 sons, 
and asked him tor one of them, but his queen refused to give up a 
single one of them. This incensed the Bdja who foamed at the mouth, 
and Gorakhnath promptly satmated some gugal in the saliva. This 
gilgal he gave to B Achhal, and she ate some of it herself and gave the 
rest to her Brahman^s and sweeper’s wives, and a little to her mare. 
Bdchhal in due course gave birth to Gdga, the Brahmani to Nfirsingh, 
the sweepress to Bhaju, and the mare to a blue colt. 


When Gdga grew up, the sons of his mother’s sister claimed a 
share of his father’s estate, but this he refused them. They appealed 
to the court, and a force was sent against Gdga. In the fight which 
ensued, N^irsingh and Bhajd were both killed, bat Gdga out off the 
twins’ heads and took them to his mother. She drove him from her 
presence and he went IS hos into the jungle, and dismounting from his 
horse found ah elevated spot, whence he prayed to the earth to swallow 
him up. She replied that as he was a Hindu she could not do so. 
Instancy the saints, Khwaja Muhi ud-dfn, Ratn Hijf and Mfran 
Sahib, appeared and converted him to IsMm. Guga then recited the 
halima and hid himself in the earth. His tomb is shown on the spot 
and an annual fair is held there on the 9th l}ad% Bhddon. Its guardians 
are Muhammadan Rdjputs, but Muhammadans are said not to believe 
that Gdga was a Muhammadan, though some low-caste Muhammadan 
tribes believe in him too. Many people worship him as kmg of the 
sii£il^6s« and sweepers recitG liis story in vorsG. It is said ttat Hindus 
are not burnt but buried after death witHn a radius of 12 hoi from 
his shrine’^ Close by it is the tomb of Ndrsmgh at which hbations 
of liquor 'are made : and that of Bhaju, to_ whom gram and he- 
buffaloes are offered. . 

A ITEW VEBSION BEOM GUBUXON. 


At Baruherd in the Hissdr District lived Jewar, a Ghauhdn 
of the middle class.s He and Bdchla his wife had to lament that 
they had no son, and for 12 long years Bachla served Nand 

a ^sciple of Gorakhnath, without reward. Then Nand left 

the vdlage and Gorakhndth himself came there, whereon Jewar s garden, 

1 -WTw T nnxvwortli DameS suggests that the prevaleiico of burial aiuong the BishnoU 
wBo aSoSdCtt IracfftheB^ar, referred to in the legends of Gdgn. must 

b e connected with the legend. . _ , ^ 

S other accounts mate Jewar a king who ruled at Dar^ra. A few milw 
his ca5^ laT^rDhanK Dhartf or ‘ grey laud/ a dreary forest, m which G6«a » .«a to 

have spent his days. 
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in whicli tke trees and flowers had died of drought, bloomed again, 
B4ohla hearing of this miracle went to visit the Jogi who seeing 
a woman ooMing closed his eyes and remained silent. Sada Nand, 
however was in his train and told her of his G-uru^s power. At 
last Bfloiila contrived to touch the bell which hung in his tent rope, 
whereupon the Jogi opened his eyes and asked why she had waited 
upon him. In reply to her petition he declared that she was not 
destined to have a son. Despite her disappointment Baohla served 
him for 13 full years. 

B&chWs sister, K4chla, was not on good terms with her so she 
diso-nised herself in her sister's clothes, and appeared before the Jogi 
to pray for a son. Gorakhndth pierced her disguise, but neverthe- 
less gave her two barley-corns to eat, as a reward for her long service, 
and promised her two sons. Kdchla now returned in triumph to her 
sister told her that the Jogi was about to depart, whereupon B&chla 
hastened to see him and stopped him on his way. He declared that he had 
abeady granted her prayer, and thus Bachla learnt' that her sister had 
supplanted her. Recognising her innocence the Jogi now gave her a 
pi^ of giigal out of his wallet, saying she would attain her desire by 
eating it. 

At the end of seven months Sawerai, Jewar’s sister, discerned her 
pregnancy and complained to him of her suspected infidelity. Jewar 
womd have killed her, but for the entreaties of her maid, Sawaldah, 
who vouched for her innocence. Nevertheless Jewar beat her and 
drove her from his house. Bdchla then went in a cart to her parents' 
house at Sirsa, but on the way she passed a serpent's hole wherein dwelt 
B^sak, the Snake King. Hearing the cart rattle by, Bdsak told his queen 
that in the womb of the woman sitting in the cart lay his enemy. 
At her behest he bade his parolhit (?) bring- Astik, his grandson, and him 
B^sak commissioned to bite B£chla. But as he raised his head over 
the cart Baohla struck him down with her fist. Astik, however, suc- 
ceeded in biting one of her oxen who drew the cart at the midday halt. 
Baohla cried herself to sleep at this misfortune, but in a dream a boy 
bade her tie the dArA on her head to the head of the dead ox. She did 
so, and this brought the animal to life again. 

Baohla soon reached her parents' house in safety, but there she 
again saw in a dream a boy who bade her return to her husband's house, 
otherwise her child's birth would be a disgrace to her and her family. 
So to Daruhera she returned, and there .lewar gave her a ruined hut 
to live in and bade his servant not to help her. 

At midnight^- on Bhddon 8th Guga. was born, and at his birth the 
dark house was illumined and the old blind midwife regained her sight. 
J ewar celebrated the event, and gave presents to all his menials. Guga, 
it is said, in a dream bade his mother make the impression of a hand, 
ih&p, on the door of the hut to avert all evil. 

Tj grown up Gaga married Serai. His twin cousins 

did all they could to prevetifc this match, 'but Nai-singh Ur and KaUa 
9tih o£ Bhiwloa^ iii Sambat 563 , VilcrtMnajit, ia tba reiga of R'ai 
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bir'^ assisted him. Another version is that the twins attempted 
to trick Rd.3d Sindha into giving Serai to them instead of to Gdga. 
One day on his return from hunting he saw N ard, the wife of his 
liiaroMt, drawing water from a well, and, as he was thirsty, he bade 
her give him some to drink. Thinking he spoke in jest she was going 
away without doing so, when he shot an arrow at her pitcher, which 
was broken and all her clothes drenched with the water'. 

Eager to revenge this insult the paroMt demanded a whole village 
as his fee for services at Guga's wedding. This Guga refused, as he 
had already given the Brahman 101 cows, and on his persisting in the 
demand Guga struck him with his wooden shoes. Thereupon the 
Brahman went to Gdga's cousins and urged them to demand a partition 
of the joint estate. Guga told them they could have full enjoyment of 
the whole property, but at a sign from the Brahman they persisted in 
then demand for its division. Guga accordingly bade Ndrsingh Hr, his 
familiar*, seize the twins and re-cast them into prison, but at his mother's 
intercession they were released.® Instigated, however, by the Brsfhman 
they went to lay their suit before Birthr RHj, king of Delhi, and he 
deputed his officer, Ganga Rdm, to effect the partition. Bat Guga 
having had Ganga Il.4m beaten and his face blackened tm'ned him out 
of the city. 

This brought Birthr Rdj on to the scene with an army, but when 
he bade the parohit summon Guga that mischief-maker advised the 
ki'u g to seize Gdga's cows and detain them till nightfall. Seeing that 
his kine did not return at evening Gdga mounted his horse and attacked 
the king. His forces comprised the men of neighbouring villages 
together with GorakhnSth's invisible array. Presenting himself before 
the king Guga offered to surrender all he had, if any one could pall 
his spear out of the ground. No champion, however, accepted this 
challenge, and so the battle began. Qdga smote off both his cousins’ heads 
and tied them to his saddle. He then drove the defeated king’s army into 
Hissdr town, and though the gates were closed against him he forced a 
way in, whereupon the king submitted and sued for pardon. 

On his return home B^chla asked which side had won, but Gdga, 
parched with thirst, only replied by casting his cousins’ heads at her feet. 
At this sight Bdchla bade him not show her his face again. In his 
distress Guga stood beneath a champa tree and prayed the Earth to 
swallow him up, but it bade him learn yog of Ratn N4th,^ J at 
Bhatinda, or else accept the Jealima. On the way thither he met 
Gorakhndth who taught him yog, and in the Dhauli Dhartf the earth 
then answered his prayer*, engulfing him with his horse and arms, on 
the 14!th of Asauj. 

A shepherd, who had witnessed Gaga’s disappearauce, brought the 
news to Bdchla, who with his wife went to the spot. But they found 
no trace of Guga and returned home. That night Guga’s wife cri^ 
herself to sleep and in a dream saw her husband, on horseback with his 

Two of the 360 disciples who accompanied Goraklrndth. ^ 

^ According to one aceoniit Kdohla, their own mother, is said to havo^ died, where- 
upon Bachlft adopted them both a sons, ^ ^ 

a B^ba Batn Haji Sahib o£ Bhatinda, more correctly called Hdji Abnl Baza Batta 
Tabrindx or Tabarhindf. 
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spear. Next morning slie told her old nurse;, Sandal, of the dream and 
was advised by her to pass the rest of her life in devotion. a reward 
her prayers were heard and the Almighty bade Guga visit his wife every 
night at midnight. Guga obeyed, but stipulated that his mother 
should not hear of his visits. Once, however, at the tij festival in 
Sawan all the women, dressed in their finest clothes, went to Bdchla to 
ask her to permit Guga^s wife join in the festivities, and Bdchla sent 
a maid to call her. She came, putting off all her ornaments, &c.— which 
she was wearing in anticipation of Guga^s visit, — but the girl told 
Bachla what she had seen. B^chla, suspecting her daughter-in-law's 
fidelity to Guga's memory, ui'ged her to tell her all, and when she refused 
to reveal the truth, beat her. Under the lash she disclosed Guga's visits, 
but still Bachla was incredulous and exacted a promise that she 
should herself see Gdga. Next night Gdga came as usual, and Bachla 
ran to seize bis horse’s bridle, but Guga cast his mantle on the ground 
and bade her pick it up. As she stooped to do so, he put spurs to his 
horse, reminding her of her own command that he should show his face 
to her no more, and disappeared. 

Thus ends the legend of Guga. It is added that when Muhammad 
of Ghor reached Daruhera on his way to Delhi, the drums of his army 
ceased to sound. And hearing the tale of Guga ^the invader vowed to 
raise a temple to him on the spot if he returned victorious. Accordingly 
the present movi at Daruhera was erected by the king. 

In his Custom and Myth Mr. Andrew Lang remarks that there 
are two types of the Cupid, Psyche, and the ^ Sun-Prog ' myths, one 
that of the woman who is forbidden to see or to name her husband ; the 
other that of the man with the vanished fairy bride. To these must 
now be added a third variant, that of the son who is forbidden to see his 
mother's face, because he has offended in some way. Again Mr. Langs 
would explain the sej)aration of the lovers as the result of breaking a 
taboo, or law of etiquette, binding among men and women, as well as 
between men and fairies. But in the third type of these myths this 
explanation appears to be' quite inadequate, as the command to Guga 
that he shall see his mother's face no more must, I think, be based upon 
some much stronger feeling than mere etiquette. 

GtjGA IN Kulu. 

Guga was killed by the ddins* He will re-appear in the 
fold of a cow-herd, who is warned that the cattle will be frightened 
at his re-appearance, and that he must not use his mace of 30 maunds. 
When he^ appears, however, the cattle are terrified and the cow-herd 
knocks him on the head with his mace.. Hence Guga only emerges 
half-way from the earth. His upper half is called Zahir Pir and his 
lower Lakhdata. The former is worshipped by Muhammadans and the 
latter by Hindus. 

Guga's pedigree in Kulu is given thus 
sister to K4clila, ' ' 

^ !_ 1 

Guga Gugri Jaur Jareta,^ 

' Doubtless a diminutive of jrattr. 
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The fc wo brothers looted a cow, called Gogo, which belonged to 
Brahma and this led to their fight with Giiga, In Guga^s temple 
{ma/cdn) at Sultinpur which belongs to Chamars Guga and his 7 &aztr 
Tribal are mounted on horses and Gogri on a mare while Nar Singh, 
Kaila Bir and Gorakhnath are on foot. 

The cult oe Mukdlikh, 

The deified hero of the Mundlikh cult in Chaniba is doubtless 
the valiant Rajput champion, Guga. Chauhan^ who lived at Garh 
Dandera, near Biiidraban, in the time of Pirthvi Raj, the last 
Hindu King of Delhi, A. D. 1170 — 93. Guga is said to have fought 
many battles with the Muhammadans, and in the last his head was 
severed from his body, hence the name MtmclUhli from, mimcla head, and 
I thh a line. He is said to have continued fighting without the -head, 
and by some to have disappeared in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is snng to the accompaniment of 
music by the hill bards, and with such pathos that their audiences are 
often moved to tears. Mundlikh-'s death is supposed to have taken place 
on the ninth day of the da^'k half of the moon in Bhadon, and from that 
date for eight days his sTirdda^ called Guggnaih, is yearly observed at his 
shrines. He is rein'eseiited by a stone figure of a man on horseback, 
accompanied by similar figures of his sister Guggari, a deified heroine, 
his waziTy Kailu, and others. The rites of worship are much the same 
as at Devi temples. 

Mundlikh has a manclar at Garh in pargana Tisa, another at Eale- 
war in Sahu, and Gugga MundKkh-Siddha has one at Shalu in Himgari. 
The temples are of wood and stone. 

The images are of stone, but vary in size and number, that at Garh 
being about a foot ^ high, and that of Palewar containing fom* idols 
mounted on horseback, while at Shalu, Gugga Mundlikh is represented 
by the statue of a body of twelve. . There axe no incumbents at Garh, 
but at Palewar the ehela and pujdra are weavers, in whose families the 
ofiices are hereditary, Gfiga^s chela and pujdra are Chamars, and 
their offices are also hereditary. The Mundlikh of Garh goes on tour 
for eight days after the Janam Ash^mi in Bhadon. He of Palewar 
goes on tour for three days after, - and Gdga^s chain and umbrella 
(ehhaiar) are paraded through the villages for the eight days after the 
Janam Ashtami. - 

Rand Mundlikh, otherwise ' called Guga Chauhan, was a Rdjpui 
Chief whose kingdom called Garh. Dadner is said to have been near 
Bifidraban. His father^s name was Devi Chand and his mother^s 
Bachila, His parents had been married a good many years, but no 
son had been born to them, and this was a cause of grief, especially to 
the wife. One day while using the looking glass Bachila noticed that 
her hair was becoming grey, and overcome with sadness she burst into 
tears. Her husband coming in at the moment asked her the reason of 
her grief^ and she told him that all hope of oSEspring had died out in 

^ Vide ArclisBologioal Survey Reporfe, Vol. xiv. pp. Sl-84, and xvu, p. 150, 
Chandra, the last Ri.U of Kananj, was also caUed Mtindlilch hy the. ChanMn bards. Ha . 
fell in battle with iAt& Muhammadans, A. D, IlOA Vtde also 0metieer, p. 100, 
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heart. If ijo one was born while she was young how could she expect 
now that age was stealing over her. The husband tried to comfort 
her, but she refused to be comforted, and insisted on leaving the i^alace 
and retiring into the jungles to pi-actise ta_pas or self- mortification, in 
the hope of thereby having a son. Thus la years went past and 
Bachila was reduced to a shadow of herself by her austerities. One 
day a visitor came to her hut and announced himself as Jogi Gorakh- 
n^ith. He asked why she was undergoing such self-denial and she 
replied that he might judge for himself as to the cause of her distress. 
As the wife of a Rajput chief she had all things — money, jewellery 
and position — ^but all these were held in light esteem for no son had 
come to bless their name. He replied that her iapas had earned its 
reward, and that she should I’eturn to hei' home and come to him in 
three days when the boon she craved would be granted. Bdchila then 
went back to her palace and told her story_ which caused much rejoic- 
ing. Now Bachila had a sister name Kachila, the w'ife of the Raj4 of 
Garh M^ilwa, and she too was childless. On hearing of her sister^s return 
Kdchila at once came to visit her and on learning of the promised boon 
from Gorakhndth she determined to secure it Jor herself, by personating 
her sister. Having purloined Baohila's clothes and jewellery she on 
the following day — one day before the appointed time — presented herself 
before the saint and demanded the boon. He found fault with her for 
coming before the time, but she said she could not wait longer, and that 
he must give what he had to give now. Accordingly he handed to her 
two barley seeds and told her to go home and eat them and two sons 
would be born to her. This she did, and in due time her sons — Ai’jan and 
Surjan — were born. 

On the day fixed by the Jogi, Bachila presented: herself before him 
and craved the boon promised. Gorakhnath, not knowing of the deceit 
practised on him, blamed her for coming again, after having already 
received what she asked. Being annoyed at his answer and thinking 
he was disinclined to fulfil his promise, she turned away and went back 
to the jungle where she resumed her tapas and continued it for 13 years 
more. At the end of that time Gorakhndth again came to her and 
promised that she should have her I'eward. He then put some ashes 
into her hand and told her to keep them, but being annoyed at the 
form of the gift she threw them away and from them sprung Nurya 
Siddh and Gurya Siddh, who began to worship the Gm*u. Gorakhnath 
'then said Why did you throw away the boon ? You haye. done wrong, 
but in considei'ation of your great tapas it will begin a second time. 
He then gave more ashes and told her to take them hoine and swallow 
them. She, however, ate the ashes on the spot and at once her belly 
swelled up, from which she knew that she had conceived. On return- 
ing home, Pevi Chand, her husband, seeing her belly swollen, said 
“ You have brought a bastard from the Jo^s or GosSins. She 
remained silent, and vexed, at her reception and ordering a bullock-cart 
started for her parents’ home. Now her father was Rajd Krip^l of 
Ajmer, and on the way to his palace the oxen stopped and refused to go 
on. Then a voice came from her womb saying. — " Return to your home 
or I will remain unborn 13 years. ” On turning the cart the oxen at 
once started off towards Garh Dadner and Bachila resumed her place in . 
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the palace. In due time her son was horn, and when he was 7 years 
old his father abdicated and he became Rl.n4. A daughter named G-r^eri 
was also born to Bachila. Mundlikh^s birth took place on the first 
Sunday in M^gh, and in the morning. Bachila had a brother whose 
name was Pithoria (Frith wi Raj 4). 

The next event of importance was Mundllkh-’s betrothal, and tbig 
was arranged through a Brahman, with Surjila, the daughter of the RSj4 
of Bangdla. Now Surjila had already been betrothed to BSsak N5g, 
king of the Nags. In due time Mundlikh set out for Gaur BangSla 
with a large retinue to celebrate his nuptials. In his train were 5Z 
Birs, including Kailu Bir, his Kotw41, and Hannml.n Bir with an army 
of 9 lakhs of men. In the course of their journey they encamped on 
the bank of a river, and great deal of smoke was observed on the other 
side indicating another large encampment. Thereupon Mundlikh called 
for a Bir to cross and ascertain the reason for such a gathering. Eailu 
Bir volunteered for this duty. Mounting his steed Agandu^.riya he 
struck it once, and at one bound was transported across the river. 
Dismounting Kailu left his horse in concealment and assuming the 
disguise of a Brahman, with a book in his hand, he entered the encamp- 
ment, and encountered the principal officer. On enquiry he was told 
that Basak N^g on hearing of MundlikVs betrothal had come with an 
immense army to contest his claim to Surjila, who had in the first 
instance been betrothed to himself. Kalihdr said to Kailu Bir : “ He 

will destroy Mundlikhs army, and first .of all Kailu Bir, his 
shall be killed. ” On this Kailu^s anger was kindled, but pretending 
to help he said : “ Conceal yourselves in the tall grass and attack 

INCundlikh'^s army as it marches past. This they did, and then Kailii 
throwing ofE his disguise mounted his horse, which came running 
towards him. He struck it once and it pranced and reared. At the 
second stroke sparks came from its hoofs and set fire to the grass in 
which the Nig army was concealed and all were completely destroyed. 
At the third steoke he was transported across the river into MundlikVs 
■ camp where he related all that had happened. 

The wedding party then went on to Bangila and on arriving at 
Gaur Mundlikh was met by a sorceress sent by Surjila to cast a spell 
over them so that the Rini might not wish to return to G^h Dadner 
(the reason of this presumably was that Surjila did not wish to leave 
her home) . The sorceress cast a garland of beautiful flowers round 
Mundlikhs neck so as to work the enchantment : but Handmin Bfr — 
who alone seems to have understood the real object — ^gave a cry and the 
o-arland snapped and fell ofE. This was done thrice, and on the third 
occasion not only did the garland break but the sorceress's nether 
garment became loose, leaving her naked. She complained bitterly to 
Mundlikh at being thufe pub to shame, and Handmin was reproved for 
actino- liTrc a monkey. At this Hanumin took offence and said he 
woulS return to Garh Dadner, but that it would be the worse for 
Mundlikh who would have to remain in Bangdla for IZ years. 
Hand.m4n then departed and Mundlikh entered the pa^e, and the 
rYia.rria.crft ceremony was performed and a spell oast on him' and his 
company. Mundlikh. was overcome by love of hm wife and became 

Z 
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indiffereut to everything, while his -followers being also under a spell 
were led away and distributed as servants etc. all through Bangala, and 
there they remained for 12 years. 

While Mundlikh and his army were thus held in bondage great 
distress befell Garh Dadner. His cousins, Arjan and Surjan, having 
been born through the efficacy of the boon granted to Bachila, regarded 
themselves as in a sense Bichila^s sons, and therefore entitled to a share 
in the kingdom of Dadner. Just then too a wonderful calf ^ called 
Panch Kaliyani was born in Garh Dadner. This they wanted to possess, 
and hearing of MundlikVs absence and captivity they thought it a 
crood time to invade the country. They therefore sent to invite 
Mahmud of Ghazni to help them in their invasion, and he came with a 
great army. All the military leaders and fighting men being absent 
with Mundlikh the conquest was easily effected and the town was 
captured with much looting and great slaughter of ihe inhabitants. 
But the fort or palace, in which were Bachila and her daughter, 
Gugeri, still held out. Looking from the ramparts Gugeri saw the 
town in ruins, and frantic with anguish she roamed about the palace, 
bewailing their lot and calling Mundlikh. J ust then a ' letter came 
from Mahmud demanding the surrender of the fort and promising life 
and safety to all on condition that Gugeri became a Muhammadan and 
entered his harem, otherwise the place would be taken by assault and 
all would be massacred. In her despair Gugeri went from room to 
room and at last entered Mundlikh^s chamber, which was just as he had 
left it. His sword in the scabbard was lying on the bed and his 
pa^ri lying near. Invoking her brother's name the sword came to her 
hand, and donning his pagri she ordered the gate to be opened. Then 
alone and single-handed she attacked the enemy and routed them with 
great slaughter. 

On her return to the fort Gugeri bethought her of a friend and 
champion of her brother's named Ajia Pdl, who lived on his estate 
not far away.’ To him she sent a message, imploring.him to seek and 
bring back Mundlikh. Ajia Pal had for some time been practising 
tajpaSy and in his dreams had seen Mundlikh fighting without a head. 
On receiving GugerPs message he started for Bangala, accompanied by 
6 Birs among whom were N4rsingh Bir and Kali Bir and two other 
Sirs. On arriving in Gaur they went from door to door as mendicants, 
singing the songs of Garh Dadner, in the hope that Mundlikh would 
hear them. He was still under the influence of the spell, and never left 
his wife or the palace. One day singing was heard in the palace which 
excited him. Surjila tried to soothe him into apathy, but he insisted 
on seeing the singers, and at once recognised Ajia Pdl, The spell was 
now broken, and on hearing of the disasters at Garh Dadner Mundlikh 
determined to return. The retinue of Birs etc. were all brought out 
and set free, and accompanied by his Rdni, Surjila, Mundlikh returned 
to Dadner and resumed his place as Bdnd. 

Mundlikh is said to have fought many battles, some say 13, with 
the Muhammadans, and carried the Guggiana dukdi to Kabul. In the 
last of these battles his head was severed from his body by a ohcukra, or 

1 More probably ' foal/ The term panch haligdni is appUed to horses. 
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discus Wjbioli came from above, but tbe head remained in position^ only 
the line of the cTiakra being visible, hence the name Mnndlikh, from 
munda head and neck and Ukha, a line. Seated on his hoi^se Nila-rath 
he went on fighting, and behind him was Ajia Pdl, -who watched to 
see what would happen, having recalled the dream he had had before 
starting for Bangala. It was believed that if the head ^’^niained in 
its place for 2^ gharU Miindlikh would survive, and 2 gkatU had 
gone. Just then four kites appeared in mid-air saying Behold what 
wonderful warfare is this ! Mundlikh is fighting without his head. 
Hearing these words Mundlikh put up his hand to his ^agri and looked 
back towards Ajia Pal, whereupon his head lost its balance and rolled 
o& and he too fell dead from his horse. His death took place on the 
9th day of the dark half of the moon in BhSdon, and during that 
month and from that date for eight days his sTiradTia is observed at 
his shrine every year. 

An addition to the legend is that Surjila after her husband^s death 
refused to put off her jewellery etc. and don a widow'^s garb, averring 
that Mundlikh was alive and visited her every night. On one occasion 
Gugeri was allowed to stay concealed in the room in which Surjila was 
waiting, and at midnight a horse^s tramp was heard and Gugga dis- 
mounted and came into the rooms. Gugeri then quickly withdrew, and 
on reaching the court found the horse Nila standing waiting for his 
master. Clasping him round the neck she remained in this position for 
some distance after Mundlikh had remounted and ridden ofE. At last 
he detected her presence and told her that having been seen by her he 
could not come again. 

The above version of the Gugga legend is current in^ the Chamba 
hills, and it is noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Gu^ga 
having become a Muhammadan or of his having any intercourse with 
Muhammadans : it may therefore be assumed to represent the older 
version of the legend. As to the historical facts underlying the legends 
it seems not improbable that by Gugga is indicated one of the Rajput 
kings of the time of Muhammad of Gbor. The mention of Rai Pithor, 
or Prithwi Rijd, the last Hindu Rdj4 of Delhi, makes this probable. 
He reigned from A. D. 1170 to 1193. The name Mundlikh was 
probably, a title given to RAjput warriors who distinguished themselves 
in the wars of the time. There were five Rajputs who bore this title 
among the Chu<Msama princes of Girndr in Kathiawar, the first of 
whom joined Bhima-dsva of Gujrat in the pursuit of Mahmdd of 
Ghazni in A. D. 1023. 

Prom the Chauhan hards, who were his^ enemies, we learn that 
Jaya Chandra Rathor, the last Rdja of Kanauj (killed in A. D. 1194), 
also bore this title. He had t^en a leading part in the wai*s with 
the Muhammadans, whom he again and again defeated, or drove them 
hack across the Indus. But at last enraged with Prithwi RijA of 
Delhi he invited Muhammad of Ghor to invade the Punjab, with the 
result that both Delhi and Kanauj were overthrown and the Muham- 
madans triumphed. Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganges fn 
attempting to escape. 
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Tod^ says that Goga or Chiih^n Goga was son of Vacha EdjA who 
acquired renown by his defence of his realm against Mahmdd's invasion. 
It lay on the Sutlej and its capital was Chihera. In the defence of it 
he perished with his 45 sons and 60 nephews. Briggs notes that Behera 
(? Bhera) was a town in (on) the Gara (Sutlej) often mentioned in early 
history : it belonged at the first Moslem invasion to Goga Chauhan.^ 

The shrines of Gdga are called mdri and it seems very usual for 
them to have one small shrine on the right dedicated to Nfir Singh 
and another on the left to Goiakhnath, whose disciple Gtiga was. N6r 
Singh was Guga's minister or dtwdn. But in some cases the two 
subordinate shrines are ascribed to Kali Singh and Bhuii Singh, Nar 
Singh being a synonym of one or both of these. In a picture on a 
well parapet in a Jdt villagre Gdga appears seated on a horse and 
starting for the Bdgar, while his mother stands in front trying to stop 
his departure. In his hands he holds a long staffs bhdla^ as a mark of 
dignity and over his head meet the hoods of two snakes, one coiling 
round the staff. His standard, chhariy covered with peacock'^s feathers 
is carried about from house to house in Bhddon by Hindu and 
Muhammadan Jogis who take the offerings made to him, though some 
small share in them is given to Chuhras.® 

In Karndl and Ambdla Jaur Singh is also worshipped along with 
Guga, N5r Singh, and the two snake gods. He is explained to be 
J ewai% the Ed ja who was Guga^s father, but the name may be derived 
from jora, twin, as Arjan and Surjan are also worshipped under the 
name of Jaur.^ A man bitten by a snake is supposed to have neglected 
Guga. 

By listening at night to the story of Guga during the Diwdli a 
Hindu prevents snakes from entering his house. ^ 

The following table gives some details of two Guga temples in 
Kdngra : — 


Name. 

Pujdri, 

Dates of fairs. 

Ritual etc. 

The mandir of Gliga in Saloh, 
Pdlampiu* ihdna, Gdga mani- 
fested himself in 1899 So and 
the temple was founded in 1900 S. 

1 

Girth ... 

Besides small 

fairs held every 
Sunday, a fair 
on the ^anam» 
ashtmi in Bhd- 
don. 

The teiUple contains im- 
ages of Gdga, Gdgri, 
and Gurd Gorakhuath, 
each 8 feet high and 
mounted on a horse. A 
hho^ of water and 
earth is distributed 
among the votaries. 


1 Rdjasth^n II, p, 4 47. 


2 Briggs* JB^erishtay p. Ixxii, 

on one side, and 'Gfo»kh5th^'on^ihaot^r**«?d^ oeeasionally fonnd together 

J8,' ■ 


*; ji., ir, § 178, 
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Mandir Shibo d£ Tban in Barmar, Barber . . . 
in Kotla thdna. Some 500 years 
ago Shibo, a barber, used to wor- 
ship Guga, who, pleased with 
his devotion, directed him to 
build a temple. So he erected 
a mandir in which was enshrin- 
ed the god^s image, l^'ext Gtiga 
conferred on him power to cure 
snahe-bite, saying that whoever 
dranh the water, with which the / 

image had been washed, would 
be cured. The cure is instan- 
taneous. The descendants of 
Shibo have similar powers. 


Dates of fairs. 


Bach r Sunday’ ' in'* 
S£wan. 


Bitual etc. 


The temple contains 6 
stone carvings of men 
on horses, height rang- 
ing from 1 to 8 feet, 
and 11 stone pindi* 
whose height is from 
t to 2 inches. The 
vin^i of Shiva is a foot 
high and the carving 
of a cow 2 feet. 


In this district G%a not only cures snake-bite, hut also brings 
illness, bestows sons and good fortune. His offerings are first-froifs 
goats, cakes etc. At Thdn Shibo the worship of appears to have 

been displaced by that of Baba Shibo himself for the faq{r in charge 
lays the sufferer from snake-bite in the shrine, says over him pravers 
in the name of Bfiha Shibo and makes him drink of the water in which 
the idol has been washed. He also makes him eat of the sacred earth 
of the place and rubs some of it on the bite. Pilgrims also take awav 
some of this earth as a protection.^ The legend also varies somewhat 
from those already given. The Rdjfi's name is Deordj and Kachla kas 
a daughter named Gugri. Gdga is brought up xidth the foal and 
taking it with him goes to woe a beautiful maiden with whom he lives 
being transformed into a sheep by day and visiting her by night In 
his absence a pretender arises who is refused admittance by a blind 
door-keeper who declares that on Guga's return his sight will he restored. 
Hard pressed Gugri sends a Brahman to Bangdhal to fetch Gtiga and 
escaping the hands of sorcery he mounts his steed, also rejuvenated by 
the Brahman's aid, and arrives home. The door-keeper's sight is restored 
and Gdga and Gugri perform prodigies of value, the former fighting 
even after he nas lost his head. He is venerated as a ^od, always 
represented on horse-baok, and his temples are curious sheds not seen else- 
where.® 

In Rohtak Gila's shrine is distinguished by its square shape with 
minarets and domed roof and is always known as a tnoTt and not as 
a tM>-. Monday is his day, the 9th his date, and Bhidon 9th the 
special festival. It is generally the lower castes who worship the Gdga 
Bir. Rice cooked in milk and flour and ffnr cakes are prepared and given 
to a few invited friends or to a Jogi. The most typical shrine in this 
district is that at Guhhdna, erected by a Xiohdr whose family takes the 
offerings. Inside the mdri is a tomb and on the wall a fine ias relief 
of the Pir on horseback, lance in hand. Inside the courtyard is a little 
‘ P.N.Q.,n,§ 120. 

&a»emer, 1904, pp. 102-8. aumloUitli on p. 102 Aoqld plMrly be Gerslb- 
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forihe worsUp of Nfireingh, one of the Pfr*s follo-wers, and out- 
side tte wall a socket for tke reception of a bamboo with peacock's 
feathers on the top. At Babrah one Sheo Lftl, Kajput, has lately ful- 
filled a vow for a son bestowed in his old ag-e and built a shrine to Giaga 
Pfr, facim? of course the east, with a shrine to Gorakhndth facing east, 
and one to ISTfirsingh Dds {sic) west towards the Bdgar. 

In Gurgaon fairs to Guga are held at many places, generally if not 
invariably oh Bhddon 9th. His temple often consists of nothing 

but a ma'ftdh or platform which is said to cover a grave. The pujdri 
may bea Brahman who lights a lamp daily at the temple or a Jogi who 
does the same. Offerings consist of grain or, at the fair, of paidshaa 
and pdras. At IsMmpur the temple is a building erected by a Brahman 
whose house kept falling down as fast as he bnilt it until Guga possessed 
him and bade him first erect the temple and then make his own house. 
These temples to Guga contain no images. 

But in Ijudhiana at Rdikofc, whefe there is a 77%dri‘^ to Guga. a great 
fair is held on last day but one {anant ehatcdas) o0 Bh4don. This fair, 
however^ is said to be really held in honour of Guga^s cousins. North of 
the town lies a tank, called Ratloana, at which ever since its foundation 
a mud hill has been built ou that date and Guga worshipped — owing, it is 
said, to the fact that a grove full of serpents existed there. The temple 
was built in fulfilment of a vow for recovery from fe^er. Once a snake 
appeared on the mud hill and at the same time a girl was possessed by 
^uga and exhorted the people to hnild him a temple. Its pujdria are 
Brahmans who take the offerings. But the temple fell into ruins and 
the fair has been eclipsed by that at Chhapar. The latter, also called 
the Sudlakhan fair, is also held on the anftnt cTiaudaa or I4th BhSdon 
Shdi. At a pond near the mdri people scoop out earth 7 times. 
Cattle are brought to be blessed -and kept for a night at the shrine^ 
as a protection against snakes. Snake-bite can also be cured by' 
laying the patient beside the shrine- The offerings in cash (about B»s. 300 
a year) go to the Brahman managers of the shrine, but Mirasis and 
Chuhrds take all edibles offered by Muhammadans and Hindus respec- 
tively. 

A very interesting explanation^ of Guga^s origin makes him the 
god of an ancient creed reduced to the position oE a godling subordinate to 
Vishnu. A ffana fDwarap^la) of MahS Xiakshmi was embodied as ffUgal 

3 Said to be derived from Pers. mdr, snake, . 
s Called oThaviki hharwdnd. 

By Pandit Hem Baj, Government High School, Jbelnm, who also writes ; — 

Polk-etymclogy makes Gtiga a ccmpouud of ffw (earth) and ga (to go), and says ho 
was converted into gnm and reappeared as a man -with the power of converting himself 
into any shape When his wife saw that his eyes did not niove, she asked him his caste 
and then he disappeared. Some people fast in memory of different forma of Gdga and 
consider the anant ehaudas and ndgpanohmi holy/^ This may explain why the day after 
the HiudnS of Find DAdan Khan tie a yellow thread on their right leg and 
during Sawan fSast for one day in honour of Guga.' In the rainy eeason Hindu women in 
Jhang prepare grated bread mixed with sugar and butter, fill a dish with it and, 

putting some gur thereon, go to the Chenab On B.n oil her i ( vulgaris) bush 
on its bank they sprinkle water and place some chUri and raw thread at its roots with the 
following incantations — Oh Gdga, king of serpents, enter not our homes nor come near 
our beds/^ When they go home they take with them a cup of water and sprinkle it over 
their children and others of the family who come in contact with them. 
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wn. 

fthe gum of a tree), aud reappeared a-f Shesh Nio- „ 

of Gomthnith, who » too™ to Wo Sw 

Gdga. Gdga is believed to piard hiddea treasares People someS 
pfiEer milk aad sharbai yykei be appears at then- bouses as be is believed 
to dwell m tbe sea of milk so when he tbiaks that Vishnu, Lord of the 
Khir Samuadar approaches he quits the pUce. He is known by nine 

ssi;i;hS:‘'r.tlrrk5r’ 

Some bsliooe that ho who Moite.tho>8 names moming and OToning 
is immune from snake-bite and prospers wherever he goes. 

The classical story of Sbesb is well-fc^o^ but it is strange to 

learn that Guga in the Satyug, La^hhmaa Baldeva in the 

DwApur and Gorakbnath in the Kalyug are all forms of the same god. 

This acooids with Dr. Vogel s that Baladeva was developed 

froma l^^aga, The Bhagaratas like the Buddhists before them, sought 
to adapt the popular worship of the Nag as to their new religion ^ 

Sir Richard Temple regards Gugga as aRajpdt hero who stemmed 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazm and died, like a true lUjpdt, in 
defence of his country, but by the sti-auge irony of fate he is now a 
saint, worshipped all the lower castes, and is as much Musalman as 
Hindu. About Kangra there are many g^^ll shrines in Ms honour, 
and the custom is, on the fulfilment of any vow made to him, for the 
maker thereof to collec^ as many people as he or she can afford, for a 
small pilgrimage to the shrine^ where the party is entertained for some 
days.^ Such women as are in search of a holiday frequently make use 
of this custom to get one ; witness the tollowiag : — 

Gome, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga : 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga, 

Sitting by the roadside and meeting half the nation 

L9t US sootla our hearts with a little convarsatiou, 

Gome, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga#**’ 

^ -The Jain version or GtJoA. 

- In the time of Napdihraham -who_ reigned 24i31 years ago Chand* 
kosia, a huge venomous snake, lived m a forest near .^nkhal. What- 
soever he looked at was burnt to ^hes so that not even a straw was to 
be s^en within miles of his hole, a nd no passer-by escaped with his 
life. When the 2ith Autar Mahabir Swami turned mendicant, he 
passed by Chandkosia 8 hole disregarding all warnings, and though the 
serpent bit his foot thrice he was not mjured, Mahdbir asked him: — 
What excuse will you giv e to God tor yom ruthless deeds ?” Chand- 
kosia on this repented and drawing his head into his hole only exposed - 
the rest of his body so that the way should be safe for travellers. 
Thenceforth he was regarded as a snake-god and wayfarers and milkwo- 
men sprinkled milk, oilseeds, rice and (watered milk) when they 
» A, S. B„ 190 8-C9, p. 162. 

• S. 0. E., Vu, pp. 428.B. 
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passed that waj. The ants too assembled and wounded his whole body, 
but the serpent did not even turn on his side lest they might be crushed. 
He now became known as Guga. 

According to the Sri Mat BJidgwat the ri$7ii Kapp had two wives 
Kadro and Benta. Kadro g ive birth to a snake and Benta to a garur 
which is the vehicle o£ Bhagwfe. The snake^ who could transform 
himself into a man at will* was called Guga. So Hindus regard both 
the gOfUf and snake as sacred. 
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SPIRIT WORSHIP. 

Veneeatioit oe the homestead ahd ahoestoes.— The earth (Prithi) 
is a common object o£ worship in the south-east of the province * but 
it usually appears in the form of Bhumia, or the god of the homesWd 
whose shrine in the village consists either of a small budding with a 
domed roof or of nothing more than a masonry platform. This deity 
is more especially adored at the return of a marriage procession to the 
village. A similar deity is the Khera Deota, or Chan wand, who is. often 
confused with Bhumia, but who is said to be the wife of Bhumia and 
has sometimes a shrine in a village in addition to that of Bhumia and 
is worshipped on Sunday only. In the centre of the province the most 
conspicuous object of worship of this kind among the peasants is the 
jatJiera or ancestral mound ; and the jathera represents either the com- 
mon ancestor of the village or the common ancestor of the tribe or caste. 
One of the most celebrated of these j atJbems is Kala Mahar, the ancestor 
of the Sindhu J ats, who has peculiar influence over cows, and to whom 
the first milk of every cow is offered. The place of the Jathera is, 
however, often taken by the theh or mound which marks the site* of the 
original village of the tribe. 

The four deities Suraj-BeotaJ Jamna Jt, Dliarti Mdtd and Khwdja 
Khizr are the only ones to whom no temples are built. To the rest 
of the village godlings a small brick shrine from 1 to ^ feet cube 
with a bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a finial, is erected, and 
in the interior lamps are burnt and offerings placed. It never contains 
idols, which are found only in the temples of the greater gods. The 
Hindu shrine must always face the east, while the Musalman shrine is 
in form of a grave and faces the south. This sometimes gives rise to 
delicate questions In one village a section of the community had 
become Muhammadans. The shrine of the common ancestor needed 
rebuilding, and there was much dispute as to its shape and aspect. 
They solved the difficulty by building a Musalman grave facing south, 
and over it a Hindu shrine facing east. In another village an imperial 
trooper was once burnt alive by the shed in which he was sleeping 
catching , fire, and it was thought well to propitiate him by a shrine, or 
his ghost might become troublesome. He was by religion a Musalman ; 
but he had been burnt and not buried, which seemed to make him a 
Hindu. After much discussion the latter opinion prevailed, and a Hindu 
shrine with an eastern aspect now stands to his .memory. The most 
honoured of the village deities proper is Bhumia or the god of the home- 
stead, often called Khera (a village) , The erection of his shrine is the 
first formal act by which the proj)osed site of a new village is consecrat- 
ed j and where two villages have combined their homesteads for greater 
security against the marauders of former days, the people of the one 
which moved still worship at the Bhumia of the deserted site. Bhumia 
is worshipped after the harvests, at marriages, and on the birth of a male 

^ The son-god, however, certainly had temples in India in ancient times. There 
was one at Taxila; Survey Reports^ II, p 114; and at Multiu ; ibid* Y, 

pp. U5 and 120, Farishta says the Hindus used to worship the Sua and Stars, like 
the Persians, until King Stiraj ( 5 fV) taugl;fc them idolatry : Briggs R^erisMa, I, p. Ixvui, 
But in later times iuiiges of Surya or Aditya were rare: d* S. R., XlII, p. 68. For the 
absence of roofs to temples to the Sun, see infra under Isiiiwf, hypaathral shrines* 

A A 
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child, and Brahmans are commonly fed in his name. Women often take 
their children to the shrine on Sundays ; and the first milk of a cow or 
buffalo is always offered there. 

The above paragraphs are reproduced here as they stand, but the ■ 
present writer" sjnformation appears to justify some modifications in them. 
The Bhumia is hardly the god of the homestead. ^ He is the godling of 
the villao»e. And it is very doubtful whether thejatliera is ever the com- 
mon ancestor of the village. He is essentially the tribal aneestoi* or at 
least a prominent member of the tribe. The^ worship of the Jatliera is a 
striking feature of the Jats" religion, though it is not suggested that it is 
confined to them. A full account of it will be found in Vol. II, p 874, 
post. The following details are of more general application : — • 

In Gurgaon the Bhumia^ is generally one of the founders of the 
village, or in one instance at least the Brahman of the original settlers. 
The special day for offerings is the cJiaudas'^ov 14th of the month. 
Some Bhumias are said to grant their votaries" prayers, and to punish 
those who offend.them. Some are easy and good-tempered, but they 
are neglected in comparison with those who are revengeful or malignant. 
To these offerings are often made. A somewhat similar local deity is 
Ohanwand, or Khera deota. Sometimes described as the wife of Bhumia, 
other villages seem to place her or him in his place, but Chau wand is 
worshipped ou Sundays and his shrine is often found in adiition to that 
of Bhumia in t]^e same village. ^ 

Among the minor deities of the village in Rohtak the Bhaiyon is 
by far the most important. The shrine of the god of the homestead is 
built at the first foundation of a village, two or three bricks o’fteii being 
taken from the Bhaiyon of the parent estate to- secure a continuity of 
the god^s blessing. It is xfiacsd at the outside of the village though 
often a village as it expands gradually encircles it. A man who builds 
a fine new House, Especially a two-stox^eyed one, will sometimes add a 
second storey to the Bhaiyon, as at Badli, or whitewash it or build a new 
subsidiary shrine to the god. Every Sunday evening the house-wives 
of the village, Muhammadans included, set a lamp in the shrine. A 
little milk from the first flow of a buffalo will be offered here, and the 
women will take a few reeds of the ganrlar grass and sweep the shrine, 

' Bhtimia should, by hla uatue, be the god of the laud and not of the homestead.' But 
he is most cortainly the latter, and is almost as ofteu called Khera as Bhdmia. There is 
also a village god called Khetrpdl or the field nourisher, and also known as Bhairou j but 
he is not often found. In some places however Khera Henaba ot goCling of the village 
site is also called Ohauwaud and alleged to -be the wife of Bhdmia (Cliauuing’s Q-uygaon 
Settlement p. 34i; see also AXwbx Ghazetteer, 70). It is a curious fact that 

among the Goflds and Bhils the word Bhdmia moans priest or medicine inan^ while among 
the Korkde, another Kolian tribe, Bhdmka stands for high priest. It is also said to mean 
a village bull somevvhere. For Kala Kohar see p- 233 infra, 

® Chanwand appears to be also .louud in 4Sirmdr under the namo oO Ouawiul. The 
local legend current in that State runs thus rA. girl of IVIanon, a village in Sirmdr, was 
married in Keonthal ^Saate, Returning when pregiaufe t") her fa-ther’s home on the 
occasion of^some festivity, she was seized with the* pains of labour while crossing the Glri 
and gave birth t> two serpents, which fell into the stream. For some hours the serpents 

rmnanned ineachother^s embrace and then separated, one going to Tarhesh, in Keonthal 

and the ocher to Dhaila Deothi in Sirmdr where it died shortly afterwards . It is now 
worshipped as Ghawind deota, and a temple was erected, at Deothi. which inoaus a ‘ place 
dedicated to a god/ or ^ the abode of a god,* 
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and tlicn praying to bo kept cloan and straight as tboy bavo swspt tbo 
shrine, will fix them to its ^ face with a lump of mud or cow-dung. 
Women who hoj)e for a child will make a vow at the shrine, and if 
blessed with an answer to the prayer, fulfil the vow. At Loharheri 
vows for success in law-suits are also made here. The Bhaiyon is the 
same as the Bhumiaii or Bhonp^l of adjacent districts. Bhonpdl is said 
to have been a Jat whom Ishar could not make into a Brahman, 
but to whom he promised that he should be worshipped of all men. ^ 

Each village has its Panchpir in addition to its Bhaiyon, Often 
this is no more than a mud pillar with a flag on the top or similarly 
marked spot, and generally seems to be near a tank or uu'ler a Jal tree 
and away^ from the village, but at Asauda it is much more H ke a 
Bhaiyon in appearance. In Naiabds it is said that the first man to die 
in^a village after its foundation becomes Panchpir, the second Bhaiyon. 
Little seems to be known of the worship of this deity. 

In Qurgaon the Saiyid-ka-thl,n or Saiyad^s place is to the Muham- 
madan village what Bhaiyon is to the Hindus, but Hindu residents in 
the village reverence it, just as Muhammadans do the Bhaiyon. Though 
built in the form of a tomb it is erected whenever a village is founded. 

The sj)Irit of a Saiyid like that of a. lliut must not touch the 
ground. Sometimes two bricks are stuck up on end or two tent pegs 
driven into the ground in front of his shrine for the spirit to rest on. 

In Grurgaon the Bundela is a godling who is only worshipped in 
times of sickness, especially cholera. In the last century cholera is said 
to have broken out in Lord Hastings^ army shortly after some kine had 
been slaughtered in a grove where lie the ashes of Hardaul Lala, ' a 
Bundelkhand chief The epidemic was attributed to his wrath, and his 
dominion over cholera being thus established, he is in many villages 
given a small shrine and prayed to avert pestilence when it visits the 
village. 

Ancestor- worship is very common in the hills, at least in Chamba 
where it takes several beautiful forms. The root-idea seems to be that 
the living acquire pun or merit by enabling the dead to rejoin their 
forefathers. The commonest form of the worship is the placing of a 
stone or board, called pHr^ in a small hut beside a spring. On it is cut 
a rough eflGigy of the deceased. This is accompanied by certain religious 
rites and a feast to friends. - Sometimes the board has a hole in it with a 
spout for the water, and it is then set up in the stream. Other forms of 
this worship are the erection of wayside seats or of wooden enclosures in 
the villages for the elders, bearing in each case a roughly cut eflSgy of' the 
deceased. One of the commonest forms, especially in the Chandrabhdga 
valley, is the erection of a dJiaJi or monolith near a village, with a rough 
figure of the deceased cut on it, and a circular stone fixed on the top. 
Many such stones may he seen near villages. Some are neatly carved, 
but as a rule they aro very crude. Their erection is accompamed by 

^Sleeman places this eyent in Bundclkhaiid and says it occnired in 1817. He i^ealoi of 
Harddwal Ma as tlie new god, and says tliat his temples sprai^ up as far as Jjidioxe: 

I, p. 210-11. His worship is common in ihe Hnited Provinces : for hissonigj 
see N, I. K, Q., V., J 468. He is also called Hardanr or Harda I#41a : L IT, f 798. 
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religious rites and feasting on _a great scale, involving inuoli expense. 
These rites are repeated from time to time. 

This custom also prevails in Kulu, Mandi and Suket, but is res- 
tricted to the royal families of those states and regarded as an exclusive 
privilege. It must however be of ancient date, for it is found in one at 
least of the Kind families whose ancestors held rule in Kulu before the 
Kalis obtained supreme power’. IVtr. Gr. C. Xj« Howell mentions one 
such family, that of Nawani, which still observes this custom ; and 
we may conclude that it was observed by this family when in indepen- 
dent possession of their lands. I have not seen the Kulu and Suket 
stones which ari said to be near the respective capitals of those States. 
The Mandi monoliths are probably the most ornate of any in the hills. 
It is possible that such monoliths also exist in Blldspur and other Hill 
States of the Simla group. ^ 

Sir Alexander Cunningham thus described the _Man4i monoliths 
“ The sati pillars of the Mandi Rajas and their families stand in a group 
on a plot of ground on th^ left bank of the Suketi Nila, a little way 
outside Mandi town, on the road to Suket. Some of them are 6 and 7 
feet high and all are carved with figures of the Rdjas and of the women 
who became sati with them. Each Riji is repx'esented as seated above 
with a row of rdriis or queens, also seated, immediately below : still 
lower are standing figures of Ichiodsis or concubines and talelidlis or slave 
girls. The inscription records the name of the E4ja and the date of his 
death, as also the number of queens, concubines and slave girls who 
were burnt with him. The monuments are valuable for chronological 
purposes as fixing with certainty the date of each Riji's decease and the 
accession of his successor from Hari Sen A. D. 1637 down to the present 
time." The number has been added to since Cunningham's visit, though 
no satis have taken place since the annexation of the Punjab or rather 
since 184i6, when Mandi came under British control after the First Sikh 
War. These pillars therefore are not pure sati pillars, but are rather of 
the nature of monoliths in memory of the death similar to those of P4ngl, 
and are probably consecrated with similar rites. At Nagar in Kulu 
similar monoliths are found which are described as follows by Colonel 
Harcourt in Kooloo, LaJiotil and Spiti, page 357 ; — ''There is a curious 
collection of what resemble tombstones that are to be found just below 
Nagar Castle. They are inserted into the ground in four rows, rising 
one over the other on the hillside ; and in all I have counted 141 of 
these, each ornamented with rude carvings of chiefs of Kulu, their wives 
and ednoubines being portrayed either beside them or- in lines below. 
One Rdjd is mountfed on a horse, and holds a sword in his hand, the 
animal he bestrides being covered with housings just as might be a 
crusader's charger. A very similar figure to this is carved in wood over 
the porch of the Dungri temple. The report is that these stones were 
placed in position at the death of every reigning sovereign of Kulu, the 
female figures being the effi^es of such wives or mistresses, who may 
have performed sati at their lord's demise. If this be the true state of 
the case then the human sacrifices must have been very great in some 
instances, for it is not uncommon to find 40 and 50 female figures crowd- 

1 This and the following paragraph are by Dr. J. Hntohiaou. 
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iug tlie cruinTjliiig and worn surface of tie stoiics. At He death of the 
late Hai Gy^n Singh, the representative of a once powerful family, his 
servants executed a mde effigy of him, and this will take its place beside 
the other funeral relics of his ancestors. The Buddhist wheel appears in 
several of the stones, hut the people about Nagar positively declare that 
none of these rough sculpturings are over 200 years' of age. Here 
however I think they are mistaken and they know so very little about 
the history of their own country that anything they say that refers to 
dates must be received with great caution.'*^ There can be no doubt that 
Colonel Harcourt was right in believing that these stones date back to a 
remote past and are the sati pillars of the Kulu Bdjds, It would be 
interesting to have an account of the Suket monoliths. 

In the Himalayas is to be found a variety of shrines and heaps of 
stones erected by the road- side in fields and on the mountain passes. 
Their purposes are as varied ns their structures. First of impoi*tance 
are those erected in honour of the dead, and the memorial tablets placed 
by the side of a stream or fountain have proved of considerable archaeo- 
logical value owing to the inscriptions on them. Jn the Simla Hills 
inscriptions are rare and the memorials are usually in the form of small 
slabs of slate or stone on wbieh the figure of the deceased is rigidly 
carved. The rites which attend their erection vary. Thus the soul of 
a man who has died away from home or been killed by accident without 
administration of the last rites will require elaborate ceremonies to lay 
it at rest and many, but not all, the memorial stones commemorate such 
a death. The ideas underlying them, appear to be twofold. In the first 
place when the tablet is merely attached to a cistern or well the dis- 
embodied spirit seems to acquire merit from the act of charity performed 
by the dead man's descendants. Secondly it is believed that the spirit 
by being provided with a resting place on the edge of a spring will be 
able to quench its thirst whenever it wishes. The attributes assigned 
to serpents as creators and protectors of springs suggest that the selec- 
tion of a spring as the site for a memorial tablet may be connected with 
Ndg worship. But in the Simla Hills at any rate the_ Nags are not 
now propitiated generally in connection wuth funeral rites. Nor is it 
believed in these hills that snakes which visit houses are the incarnations 
of former members of the family. The snake's incarnation is only 
assigned to the exceptional case of a miser who during his life-time had 
buried treasure and returns to it as a serpent to guard it after death. 
This idea is of course not peculiar to the Himalayas. In the Simla 
Hills the peasant cares little for the living reptile beyond drawing 
omens from its appeai'ances. If for instance a snake crosses his path 
and goes down-hill the omen is auspicious, hut if it goes uphill the 
reverse. Should a poisonous snake enter his house it is welcomed as a 
harbinger of good fortune but if it is killed inside it, its body must be 
taken out through the window and not by the door. 

Some ghosts are more persistent than others in frequenting their 
former haunts. Such for instance are the souls of men who have died 
without a son and whose property has gone to collaterals or strangers. 
The heirs anticipating ti'ouble will often build a shrine in a field close to 
the village where the deceased was wont to walk and look upon his or<ps. 
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These shriTiee are unpretentious structures with low walls of stones piled 
one upon another and sloping roofs of slates. They are open in front 
and a small recess is left in one of the walls in whmh earthen lamps are 
lighted at each full moon by pious or timid heirs. Similar are the 
buildino-s often seen in fields at a distance from the village, but these 
are usually involuntary memoi'ials to departed spirits extorted from 
reluctant peasants by a hind of spiritual blackmail. It sometimes 
happens that a man marries a second wife during the life-time of the 
first without obtaining her permission and the latter in a fit of jealousy 
takes poison or throws herself down a precipice. Then soon after her 
death the husband becomes ill with boils_ or other painful_ eruptions, 
proving beyond doubt that a malignant spirit has taken up its abode in 
his body. Brahmans have many means of searching out a mischief- 
making spirit of this kind and the following may be recommended for 
its simplicity. The peasant chooses a boy and girl both too young 
to be tutored by the Brahman who plays the chief part in the ceremony 
of exorcism. They are taken to the peasant's house and there squat on 
the floor, each being covered with a sheet. The Brahman brings with 
him a brazen vessel in which he puts a coin or two and on top of which 
he places a metal cover. On this improvised drum he beats continouslj’' 
with a stick whilst he drones his incantations. Sometimes this goes on 
for hours before the boy or girl manifests any sign, but as a rule one 
or the other is soon seized with trembling, an indication that the 
desired spirit has appeared and assumed possession. If the boy 
trembles first the ghost is certainly a male, but if the girl is first affect- 
ed it must be a female spirit. When questioned the medium reveals the 
identity of the possessor, which usually turns out to be the spirit of the 
suicide. A process of barter ensues in which the injured wife details 
the deeds of expiation necessary to appease the spirit whilst the husband 
bargains for terms less onerous to himself. The matter ends iji a com-j 
promise. The husband vows to build a shrine to house the spirit and 
to make offerings there on certain days in every month. He may also 
promise to dedicate a field to her and hence these ghostly dwelling- 
places are often situated in barren strips of land because no plough may 
be used on a field so consecrated. When the shrine stands on uncul- 
tivated land a piece of quartz may glisten from its roof or one of its 
walls may be painted white. Such a building serves a double purpose. 
Not only is the unsubstantial spirit kept from inconvenient roaming, but 
the gleam of white also attracts the envious glances of passers-by and so 
saves the crops from being withered up. (Condensed from the Pioneer of 
16th Augusl 1913.) 

Ancestor- worship also takes the form of building a bridge over a stream 
in the deceased's name, or making a new road, or improving an old one 
or by cutting steps in the Took.i In each case the rough outline of a 
foot or a pair of feet is carved near the spot to show that the work was a 
memorial act. In -former times the worship took the form of ereotino- a 
panihdr or cistern. In its simplest form this consisted of a slab witS a 
rough figure of the deceased carved on it and a hole in the lower part 
with a spout, through which the stream flowed. The board above des- 

» See the AnfiquUies ofORamha, I, fig. ? on p. 21 for:an illustration of such steps. 
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cribed is clearly a degenerate modern form of tliese cisterns. Sometimes 
the slab was of large size and covered with beautiful carvings, but for a 
description of these reference must be made to Dr, VogeVs work.i That 
writer describes their purpose. Their erection was regarded less as a 
work of public utility than as an act of merit designed to secure future 
bliss to the founder and his relatives. The deceased, either wife or 
husband, for whose sake the stone was set up, is often named in the in- 
scriptions. The slab itself is invariably designated Varuna-deva, for the 
obvious reason that Varuna, patron of the waters, is usually carved on it. 
This name is no longer remembered. Such stones are called nmm in 
P^ngi, nam in Lahul and pamliiydr or ^ fountain ^ in the Ravi valley. 

Par otherwise is it in Sirmur, where the cult of the dead is some- 
times due to a fear of their ill-will. Thus in the Pachhad and Rainka 
tahsils of that State when an old man is not cared for and dies 
aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, his pdpra 07 * curse* is usually 
supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subsequently there is 
illness in the family, or any other calamity visits it, the family Brahman 
is consulted and he declares the cause. If the cause is found to be 
the displeasure of the deceased, his image is put in the house and 
worshipped. If the curse affects a field, a portion of it is dedicated to 
the deceased. If this worship is discontinued, leprosy, violent death, 
an epidemic or other similar calamities overtake the family. Its cattle 
do not give milk or they die, or children are not born in the house. 
Indeed the jpdpra appears to be actually personified as a ghost which 
causes barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afBicted a Bhat 
is consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice thrown 
on a board {sdncJii). There the sufferer summons all the members 
of the family, who sound a tray {thdli) at night, saying ^ O pdp 
Msi upar utar ^ O soul descend on some one,^ and (though 

not before the third or fourth day) the pdpra or imp takes possession 
of a child, who begins to nod its head, and when questioned explains 
whose ghost the pdpra is, and shows that the patient^s affliction 
is due to some injury done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and 
that its wrongs must be redressed or a certain house or place giveii up 
to a certain person or abandoned. The patient acts as thus directed. 
The costlluess of ancestor- worship is illustrated by the cult of Palu 
in Sirmur. ' He was the ancestor of the Hambi Kanets of Habon and 
other villages, .and is worshipped at Palu with great pomp. His 
image, which is of metal, is richly ornamented. ^ 

The spirits of j/ouag men who die childless are also supposed to 
haunt the village in Gurgaon, as are those o£ any man who dies dis- 
contented and unwilling to leave his home. Such spirits are termed 
pita, ^ father,^ euphemistically, but they generally bear tlie character 
of being vindictive and require much attention. A little shrine, very 
much like a Glmllia or fire-place, is generally constrncted in their honour 
i ear a tauk and at it offerings are made. Sometimes a pita descends ou 
a person and he then becomes inspired, shakes his head, rolls bis oyea 

^ Op. pp. 29-S5. 

lilt. * «in.* . - ~ _ - 

» jgdp is of courso * sin/ :Pdprd would appear to be a diminutiyo. 
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and reveals the will. This -is called hheUn or playing, as in the 

Himalayas. ' Occasionally too a Brahman can interpret a p^ta s will.^ 

In Chamba a person® dying childless is believed to become a bliiLt or 
and to harass his surviving relations unless appeased. For this 
purpose a jcintra is worn by adults, consisting o£ a small case of silver 
or copper containing a scroll supplied by a Brahman. An autar necklet 
of silver with a human figure cut on it, is also commonly worn An- 
other form is the ndd, of silver or copper, and shaped like an hour- 
o-lass. An aufar must also be propitiated by a goat-sacrifice, and the 
deceased^s clothes are worn for a time by a member of the family : a 
soap-nut kernel is also worn hanging from a string round the neck. 

The Bhabras have a custom which, to judge from many parallels, is 
a relic of ancestor-worship. Many of them will not marry a son until he 
has been taken to the tomb of Bilba Gajju, a progenitor of the Bar 
Bhabras, at Pipnakh in Gujranwdla, and gone round the tomb by way of 
adoration.^ 

The vvoiiSHiP oe the sainted dead. — The worship of the dead 
is universal^ and they again may be divided into the sainted and the 
malevolent dead. First among the sainted dead are the pitr or ^ ancestors/ 
Tiny shrines to these will be found all over the fields, while there will 
often be a larger one to the common ancestor of the clan. Villagers 
who have migrated will periodically mate long pilgrimages to worship 
at the original shrine oE their ancestor ; or, if the distance is too great, 
will bring away a brick from the original shrine, and use it as the foun- 
dation of a new local shrine which will answer all purposes. In the 
Punjab proper these larger shrines are called ja^her^ or ‘ ancestor/ 
but in the Dehli Territory the sati takes their place in every respect 
and is supposed to mark the spot where a widow was burnt with her 
husband-'s corpse. The 15th of the month is sacred to pibr.^ and on 
that day the cattle do no work and Brahmans are fed. But besides 
this veneration of ancestors, saints o£ widespread renown occupy a very 
important place in the worship of the peasantry. No one of them is, 
I believe, malevolent, and in a way their good nature is rewarded by a 
certain loss of respect. Qtiga beta na dega, ban JcucliJi na chlmt lega^ 
If Guga doesn^t give me a son, at least he will take nothing away 
from me/^ They are generally MuliammadaB, but are worshipped by 
Hindus and MusalmSns alike with the most absolute impartiality. 
There are thi'ee saints who are pre-eminently great in the Punjab, 

^ Guygaon Gf-azeiteer, p. 67, <?/. p. 69. 

® Doubtless a male is meant : Chamba Q-azetfeer^ 1904-, p. 195. See also Vol. II, p. 270, 
infra, 

® Pr. apiitara, souless. 

*P. N Q., Ill, §^89. No mentiou of the Bar Bhabras will be found in Vol. 
II, pp. 80-82, Pipnakh has a curious legend. Its Baja Is said to have been Pilpa, the 
CUamuU (Rajput ?), whose daughter Luuau was sought iu marriage by Salbahan of Sialkot. 
When Pilpa refusod the match his city was destroyed, and it has been called Pxpnakh ever 
since. Pilpa appears to be Pipa, the Bhagat. 

J athera is clearly derived ivova jeth, an elder, especially a hu^hanPs elder brother and 
the phrase (I means ^ ancestors on the father’s side. ^ The classical type of 

the widow sati is Graudhari, wife of Dhritarashtra and mother of Duryodhara When 
lier husband was consumed by the force of his yoga at Saptasrotra, near Hardwdr* she too 
sprang into the flames, and the god gave her this boon, that she should# be worshipped as 
the protector of children and the goddess of smalhpox ; N. I. N, Q., IV, §• 454t. 
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and thousands of worshippers of both religions flock yearly to their 
shrines. 

But the sati wks only a particular case of a general idea — the 
idea of devotion and fidelity* transcending the love of life. Men who 
sacrificed themselves were called and cases of such self-immolation 

are recorded in North Rajputana. Generally ladies of rank were 
attended on the funeral pyre by attached female slaves, as occurred 
at the cremation of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. But the highest grade 
of all was attained by the md^saii or mother-5^3f^« who had immolated 
herself with her son.^ These mcUsaf.is were of all classes from the 
potter-woman to the princess. At Pataudi the most conspicuous 
cenotaph is that of a Jaisalmir Maharaiii who had come to her father^s 
house accompanied by her young son. He was thrown from his 
horse and killed^ and she insisted on ascending the pyre with him.^ 
It is also said that occasionally when the widow shrank from the 
flames the mother would take her place. 

No doubt worship is very px*evalent in the Delhi territory, but 
it is also found elsewhere, especially among tribes which appeaj' to have 
a Rajput origin or at least claim it, such is the Mahton. It is rare 
among Jats. In Gurg^on the is often propitiated as a possibly 

malignant spirit. Thus in the village of Rojkar Gujjar there is the 
shrine of a Gujarni saH who has constituted herself the patroness of the 
Brahman priests of the village, and unless fjfe^ are properly looked after 
she gets angry and sends things into the offenders^ bodies, causing pain; 
and then on the first day of the moon the Brahmans have to be collected 
and fed at her shrine. 

The child is also depicted in the case of a md-saH, Cunningham 
noted that saii monuments were almost invariably if not always 
placed to the west of a stream or tank but that they faced east.^ In 
Karnal the monument appears not to be a slab, but a regular 
shrine larger indeed than any other kind, being 3 or 4 > feet square. 
Lamps are lit and Brahmans fed at them on the 11th or 15th of 
Katik. The shilnes are also regarded as tutelai'y guardians of the 
village. .Thus in one case some Tagas who had migrated from their old 
village used to go 40 miles to make annual offerings at their old sai?, 
but eventnalLy they carried away a brick from her original shrine and 
used it for the foundation of a new one in their present village.^ 

In the Ghamba hills if a man falls over a i3recipice or is accidently 
killed on a journey in such a way that his body cannot be recovered 
a pile of wood is gathered on or near the spot and each passer-by adds 
a stick to it as if it were funeral pyre. In the case of one of the Rajas 
who was killed along with his brother by his own officials, the spot 
on which the assassination took place ' has remained uncultivated since 
A. D. 1720. As both brothers died childless they were regarded as 

^ The form md-sati appears to he used, but mahdsati is perhaps commoner. 

Q., IV, § 1S3, and N. I. N. Q., II, § 726. 

3 A. S. E., XXT,p). 101. 

* Sati monuments, axe ordinarily slabs of stone stueh in the gitomxd with the figxire of 
the safti carved on them, either sitting ox standing. 
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autaTB. And a temple was erected near the place. Chamba 
p. 96. 

In Kdngra the people bear the name of Kirpil Chand in reveren- 
tial memory* He appears to have been childlessj and to have devised 
the construction of the canal called after him as a means of perpetuat- 
ing his name. His liberality to the people employed was munificent. 
To each ^ labourer was given six bbtb of rice, half a ser of Adl^ and the 
usual condiments ; and to* every pregnant woman employed, he gave an 
additional half allowance in consideration of the offspring in her womb. 
The people believe that he still exercises a Postering influence over his 
canal ; and some time ago, when a landslip took place, and large boul- 
ders which no human effort could remove choked up its bed the people 
one and all exclaimed that no one but Kirpal Chand could surmount the 
obstacles. They separated for the night, and next morning when they 
assembled to work, the boulders had considerately removed themselves to 
the sides, and left the water course clear and unencumbered 

The wobship oe the malevolent dead. — Far different from the 
beneficent are the malevolent dead. From them nothing is to be hoped, 
but everything is to be feared. Foremost among them are the gydls or 
sonless dead. When a.man has died without male issue he becomes spite- 
ful, especially seeking the lives of the young sons of others. In almost 
every village small' platforms may be seen with rows of small hemi- 
spherical depressions into which milk and Ganges water are poured, and 
by which lamps are lit and Brahmans fed to assuage the gydU^ while 
the careful mother will always dedicate a rupee to them, and hang it 
round her child^s neck till he grows up. 

The jealousy of a deceased wife is peculiarly apt to affect her 
husband if he takes a new one. She is still called sauha'n or co-wife 
and at the wedding of her successor oil, milk, spices and sugar are 
poured on her grave. The sauJcan mora or rival wife^s image is put on 
by the new wife at marriage and worn till death. It is a small plate of 
silver worn round the neck, and all presents given by the husband to 
his new wife are first laid upon it with the prayer that the deceased will 
accept the clothes &c. offered and permit her slave to wear her cast off 
garments, and so on. In the Himalayas if one of two wives dies and her 
ehurel or spirit makes the surviving wife ill an image of the 

deceased is made of stone and worshipped, A silver plate, stamped with 
a human image, called cliduhi^ is also placed round the haunted survivor^s 
neck.^ 

Another thing that is certain to lead to trouble is the decease of 
anybody by violence or sudden death. In such cases it is necessary to 

« ^ Punjab Public Oorr,, No. VIII, cited by Baraes, Kangya Sett, 

« 

* I bel^TO them to be ideutlcal ia parposa, as they certainly are in shape, with the cup- 
mam which have lately exercised the antiquaries. They are called bhorlda in the Delhi 
Territory. 

® P. N.Q., III, $ 200. — The mora appears to be a mural, 'image,* oi pofleibly mahuroit, 
^ to Mrs. P. A. Steel Muhammadans also propitiate the deceased smJkan : 

ie« 9 
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propitiate the departed by a shrine, as in the case of the trooper already 
mentioned. The most curious result of this belief is the existence all 
over the Eastern Punjab of small shrines to what are popularly known 
as Sayyids. The real word is sJiaJitd or martyr, which, being unknown 
to the peasantry, has been corrupted into the more familiar Sayyid. One 
story showing how these Sayyids met their death will be found in 
§ 376 of the Karnal Settlement Heport. But the diviners will often 
invent a Sayyid hitherto unheard of as the author of a disease, and a 
shrine will be built to him accordingly. The shrines are Muhammadan 
in form and the offerings are made on Thursday, and taken by MusalmAn 
/aqtrs. Very often the name even of the Sayyid is unknown. The 
Sayyids are exceedingly malevolent, and often cause illness and death. 
Boils are especially due to them, and they make cattle miscarry. One 
Sayyid Bkrua, of Bari in Kalthal, shares with Mansa Devi of Mani 
Mfijra in AmbAla the honour of being the great patron of thieves in the 
Eastern Punjab. But Jain Sayyid in Perozepur is a bestower of wealth 
and sons and an aid in difficulty. Offerings vowed to him are presented 
on a Sunday or on the first Sunday of the Muhammadan month. He 
also possesses women, and one so possessed is in much request by women 
to perform a iaitJiak or chauJci on their behalf. She first bathes in 
clear water, perfumes and oils her hair, dons red clothes and dyes her 
hands and feet with henna. Then, seated in a Mirasan^s house who 
sings songs in Jain Shah’^s honour and thereby pleases him, she begins 
to shake her head violently. While she is thus possessed the suppliants 
make their offerings and proclaim their needs. These the medium 
grants through the MirAsan, mentioning the probable time of fulfilment. 
She also foretells fortunes. The Mir^;San takes the offerings- The 
eflScacy of a Sayyid'^s curse is illustrated by the legend of Abohar. It 
was held by B4j6 Abram Chand and the Sayyids of Uch carried off 
his horses, so his daughter carried out a counter-raid as he had no son 
and the Sayyids came to Abohar where they formed a mela or assembly 
and threatened to curse the raiders unless the spoil was surrendered. 
But the RAjd held out and the Sayyid ladies came from XJch to seek 
their lords who thereupon called down curses upon all around including 
themselves. The tomb of the women in the cemetery and that of the 
holy men in the sand-hill still exist, Sirsa Settlement Report^ page 196,1 

Many of those who have died violent deaths have acquired very 
widespread fame ; indeed G6ga Pfr might he numbered amongst them, 
though he most certainly is not malevolent ; witness the proverb quoted 
anent him . A very famous hero of this sort is Teja, a J^t of Mewfir, 
who was taking milk to his aged mother when a snake caught him by 
the nose. He begged to be allowed first to take the milk to the old 
lady, and then came hack to he properly bitten and killed. And on a 
cei^in evening in the early autumn the boys of the Delhi territory 
come round with a sort of box with the side out, inside which is an 
image of Teja brilliantly illuminated, and ask you to ^ remember the 
grotto,"^ Another case is that of Harda brother of the of 


^ mu Q., I., § 768. 
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Urchar in Bundhelkhand. He and Teja are generally represented on 
horseback. So again Harshu Brahman, who died while sitting dliarna.^ 
is worshipped everywhere east of Lahoi’e. 

But even though a man has not died soilless or by violence, you 
are not quite safe from him. His disembodied spirit travels 

about for 12 months as a paret, and even in that - state is 
apt to be troublesome. But if, at the end of that time he 
does not settle down to a respectable second life, he becomes a 

Ihrit, or, if a female, a olmtel, and. as such is a terror to the whole 
country, his principal object then being to give as much trouble as may 
be to his old friends, possessing them, and producing fever and other 
malignant diseases. Low-caste men, such as scavengei's, are sino-ularly 
liable to give trouble in this way, and are therefore always biuned or 
burnt face downwards to prevent the spirit escaping ; and riots have 
taken pla^ and the Magistrates have been appealed to to prevent a 
Chhhra being buried face upwards. These ghosts are most to be feared 
by women and children, and especially immediately after taking sweets 
so^ that if you treat a school to sweetmeats the sweet-seller will also 
bring salt, of which he will give a pinch to each boy to take the sweet 

taste out of his mouth. They also have a way of going down your 

throat when you yawn, so that you should always put your hand to your 
mouth, and had also better say ‘mrain !" afterwards. Ghosts cannot 
set foot on the ground, and you will sometimes see two bricks or peo's 
stuck up in front of the shrine for the spirit to rest on. Hence when 
going on a pilgrimage or with ashes to the Ganges, you must sleep on the 
^^rotmd all th.6 way tli6rG so Q)S to avoid, tliom \ wliilo tho stslios must not 
rest on the ground, but must be hrmg up in a tree so that their late 
owner maj be able to visit them. So in places haunted by spirits, and 
in the viomity of shrines, you should sleep on the eaith, and not on a 
bestead. So again, a woman, when about to be delivered, is placed on 
the pound, as is eveiy one when about to die. Closely allied to the 
ghosts are the fcwm or fames. They attack women only, especially on 
mooulight nights^ catching them by the throaty balf-choldng them, and 
knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other hand, they 
protect. They are MusaJmdn, and are propitiated accordingly: and 
are aparently identmal with the Parind or Peri with whom Moore has 
made ns foliar. They are dso known as sMApuri, hut resent being so 
called j and no woman would dare to mention the word. 

from fL* and abstain 

Another instance is Tim of Jungaip 447i«fra Xt. P- 84- 

Deosbin by sneh a suicide Tb^ Enin always attain 

by a ^ni of Ba|hKtVbWn be^’tnTtt 

■ right. The snioide need not be a Brahman— matters 
at B. 487 infi-a A eraat deal of io» instance the account of Gambhir Deo 

beWdinttelateMr R V Chdrans wUl 

Aghorii.l£pp:i4l i64 176 256 Confer of m Control ProHneoo, 

the Punjab in a different sense. ' known as ohand* or trdffa which term is used in 
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Malevolent deities are appeased by building them new sbrines or 
by offerings at old ones. Very often tbe grain to be offered is placed tbe 
night before on the sufferer’s head. This is called orra. Or the 
patient may eat some and bury the rest at the sacred spot-; or the offering 
may be waved over his head ; or on some night while the moon is 
waxing he may place it with a lamp lit on it at a cross-road. This is 
called langri or nagSi. Sometimes it sufiices to tie a flag on the sacred 
tree to roll in front of the shrine or mb one’s neck w-ith its dust. To 
malevolent or impure gods hocJihi roti, generally consisting of cJnlrma or 
stale bread broken up and rolled into balls with gur and g7i{, is offered. 
Brahmans will not take such ofEei'iugs.^ 

Kesuscitation from death is believed to occur, and people who have 
come to life say they went to Yamar^ij, the. kingdom i.f the dead, 
and found they had been mistaken for some one else, so they were 
allowed to return. ^ The ashes of great personages are carefully watched 
till the Mh day to prevent a magician’s tampering with' them, as 
he can restore the dead to life and retain power over him thereafter.® 
Illiterate Hindus believe that the soul is in appearance like a black bee. 
It can leave the body during sleep.* 

Spirits are of many kinds and degrees. A BramJi rJMas is the 
ghost of a Brahman who has died humaut and is a very jjowerful demon, 
malignant or the reverse.® Hadal is a spirit that gets into the bones 
and cannot be exorcised.® 

It is diiflcult to define a hhzit. ^ It is sometimes equated with 
pret as the spirit of one who dies an ill death, hnmant, ue. by 

violence or an accident.’' But it is also said that every man dying on 

a bed becomes a bhM and every woman so dying a In 

Kangra a ihzH is also called a iaital or ‘demon’ and he may be charm- 

ed into servitude, for once a Brahman’s chola by his magic made a bhtif 
cultivate his land for him, feeding him on ordure and the scum found on 
rivers the while. But one 'day in his absence his womenfolk fed 
the slave on festival food, which so annoyed him that he went and sat 
on the inscribed stone at Kanidra and devoured every living thing 
that came his way. On the Brahman’s return he nailed him to the 
stone with a charm whose words form the inscription, and it is called 
hJiHt iila or ‘ ghost-stone ’ to this day.® 

BhMi have no temples, but are propitiated by offerings in sickness 
or misfortune, a basket of food, fruit and flowers being passed round 
tbe patient’s head and then carried out after dark and placed on the 
road leading to the house or village, to appease their anger. The 
sickness will seize on any one who tampers with the basket.^® Bhiifs 

^ Karnal Sett, Itep., §§ 362, 360, pp. 146 — 145, To tliC beiievoleiit gods or anceahirs 
only paJcTci roti, cakes or sweets, fried in ghi, may be offered. 

» I. N. Q., I., § 227. 

3 Ih., § 221 . 

4 P. N. Q., Ill, §§ 678-9. 

3 Ib., Ill, § 196* 

Ill, §197. 

^25., II, §667* 

® To die at your own time maut m<$rnd i P. K. HI, § 19C 

® P. 2Sr. Q., 1, § 680. 

26., Ill, § 84S. 
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Spirits and witches, 

live just like human beings, but do everything by night. They 
rear families, and the whole earth is strictly parcelled out among them, 
A b/i4t casts no shadow as he moves, and ceremonial purity is the^ only 
safeguard against his attacks.^ On the other hand, hJizits are said to 
cook at noon, as well as at evening 5 so women should not leave their 
houses at those times lest they be molested by hktits over whose food 
they have passed/^ 

In Gurddspur and the adjacent parts of Jammu IJiMs and 
witches [dain) are believed to haunt the living and victimise the weak. 
Every imaginable disease is attributed to witches, and any woman 
can become one by learning a charm of letters. Chelcts are exor- 
cists of these witches, and they cure a patient by placing some ashes 
on his forehead and making him swallow the rest, or in serious cases 
water is used instead. Each chela has his thd'fhp a raised spot in the 
corner of the house sacred to the deota by whose power he over- 
comes witches and 

Chutels are of two classes — (1) the ghosts of women dying while 
pregnant or on the very day of the'child'^s birth ; ( 2 ) those of women 
dying within 40 days^’ of the birth. But the worst ehurel of all is 
the ghost of a pregnant woman dying during the Diwali. Chnrels are 
always malignant, especially towards members of their own family, 
though they assume the form of a beautiful woman when they way- 
lay men returning from the fields at nightfall and call them by their 
names. Immediate harm may be averted by not answering their call, 
but no one long survives the sight of a chut el. 

To prevent a woman^s becoming a ehurel small round-headed 
nails, specially made, are driven through her finger-nails, while the 
thumbs and big toes are welded together with iron rings. The ground 
on which she died is carefully scraped and the earth removed. Then 
the spot is sown with mustard seed, which is also sprinkled on the road 
by which the body is carried out for burning or burial, and it is 
also sown on the grave in the latter case. The mustard blooms in the 
world of the dead and its scent keeps the ehurel content, and again, 
when she rises at nightfall and seeks her home, she stops to gather 
up the mustard seed and is thus delayed till cock-crow when she 
must return to her grave. In her real shape the ehurel has her feet 
set backwards and is hideous to behold.^ 

In Kdngra the cliuTel is believed to long for her child, but to be a 
curse to all others. (.)n the way to the burning-ground a sorcerer nails 
her spirit down and the mustard seed is scattered along the road to 
make her forget it.® 

^ isr. Q., IV, §§ 189-190. 

* P. N. Q., II, § 600. 

* lb,. III, § 192. 

^ Or 10 days in K^ngfo. 

5 P. K. Q., II, § 905. 

® Tb,% § 994w Mustard scad is said to be ofton scattered about a magistrate's court 
to conciliate his sympathies t III, § 104). 
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The c/i iJkrel of a dead co-wife soineiimes hauats her surTiving rival 
and makes her ill, in which case an image of the deceased should be made 
of stone and worshipped, and a silver plate, stamped with a human 
image, called ehnitM, is also worn by the sick survivor round her neek.^ 
Jinns have a right to share in the fruits of the earth, and if thev 
do not get it the crop will be worthless. Once a. Jinn employed a mortal 
as a teacher and in rewai-d promised to exempt his grain from tbip tax 
— -so that land now yields four times what it used to do.® Jinns have no 
bones in their arms and only four fingers and no thumb.® 

Archaeology records instances of people being buried as ‘ guardians of 
the gate,^ because it was believed the spirit would survive and do 
watch and ward over the city wall or the entrance through it. A simi- 
lar belief led to a custom recorded by Martyn Clarke. When the 
country was unsettled valuables were very commonly buried and when they 
were at all considerable, misers were in the habit of burying a child 
alive with them, in the belief that its bMit or spirit would protect them. 
On an auspicious day the miser dug a pit to which was fitted a tight- 
shutting wooden lid. A child was then decoyed, sometimes from a 
considerable distance. He had to be a male, aged 6 or 7, healthy and 
handsome, and he was well fed and kindly ia-eated until the night, fix- 
ed by consulting the stars, arrived for burying the treasure. Then 
he was purified, dressed in white, and made to acknowledge the miser 
as. his master. He was then lowered into the pit with the treasure and 
a lamp, a lofa of milk and a basket of sweets placed beside him. Finally 
the lid was fastened down and the boy _ left to his fate. As a result of 
this practice, or of the belief that it existed, finders of treasure trove 
often will not touch it, fearing lest the bhM in charge would do them 
some evil.* This idea of the guardian-spirit may explain many folk- 
tales in which the artificer is rewarded by being sacrificed by his patron, 
ostensibly to prevent his skill being employed by a rival. The legends 
that G-ugga, the workman who built the temples at Brahmaur in Chamba, 
was rewarded by having his right hand out off by the Rana whose 
house he had built and then accidentally killed by a fall from the 
temple porch after he had all but completed the building, are doubt- 
less fm-ther examples of this type.® 

Evil spirits are very fond of fresh milk, and if a Punjabi mother 
has to leave her child soon after she has given it any she puts salt or 
ashes in its mouth to take away the smell.® • 

They are also fond of the scent of flowers, and it is dangerous for 
children to smell them as the spirits, always on the look out for 
children, will draw them away through the flowers.^ 

^ P. N. Q., Ill, § 200. 
ssr.l. N. Q., I, § 668. 

*26., I. f 678. 

* P. N. Q., II, i 231. Similar beliefs are very common among the Selavoaie peoples 5 
of. Ralston’fl Soags of ihe J&itssian People, pp. 126-8. The game called * ls>ndon Bridge 
is based on the same idea. See also p. 263 infra,. 

* Ohamba Oaneitteer, p. 298. 

« I. ]Sr. Q., IV, f 198. 

» 26, IV, f 852. 
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During prairie fires and a,t dead of night lonely herdsmen in Sirsa 
used to hear the cries of those who had been killed in old forays and 
people used to be afraid to travel save in large parties for fear of en- 
countering these supernatural enemies.^ 

In order to avoid becoming iJiuts after death some Hindus are said 
to perform their own funeral rites during life.^ In Chamba two 
modern cases of suicide were preceded by their performance. If you 
see the ghost of a dead kinsman give alms in his name, or he will do 
his best to make you join him.^ 

Any demon can be exorcised by placing red paint red lead, 

incense, sweetmeat, flesh, fish, spirits,* betel-nut and rice on a tray, 
with a lamp alig*ht, under a pipal, at a tank or cross-roads, or on a 
bmming-ground, but only if a man does so, not a woman The man 
must have been sprinkled first with holy \vater and then worship the 
offering. If it be placed under a pipal 1, 5, 11 or 21 nails should be 
driven into the tree and after the rite a string with 3, 6, 7, 11 or 21 
knots should be worn until it drops off. Hair from the head buried in a 
bottle will also drive away spirits.^ 

Witchcraft . — Recitation of 2i {i. e. 3) verses of the Quran backward 
enables a witch to take out a child^s liver and eat it, and in order to 
do this more effectively she must first catch a tark^ a wild animal not 
larger than a dog, feed it with sugar and ghi and ride on it repeating the 
charm 100 times. A witch cannot die until she has taught this charm 
to another woman, or failing her to a tree.® It makes a witch powerless 
to extract her two upper front teeth.® 

Sorcerers write charms or spells on a bit of paper and drop ink on it* 
Mowers are then placed in a young child'^s hands and he is bidden to 
look into the ink and call the four guardians. When he says he sees 
them he is told to ask them to clean the place and summon their king 
who is supposed to answer questions through him, but no one else sees or 
hears the spirits. This is called hazrat."^ 

Viigins are in special request for the performance of all spells and 
charms. If an iron platter be thrown by a young girl out of the house 
it will cause a hailstorm to cease.® 

Some witches are liver-eaters— Rut when one has suc- 
ceeded in extracting a liver she will not eat it for 2 ^ days and even 
after that she can be compelled by an exorcisor to replace it by an 
animaks liver.® 

1 Sirsa Sett. Itep., p. 32, 

2 N. I, N. Q., I, § 44. 

I, i 113. 

P. N. Q., Ill, $§ 198, 199* 

3 Ib., Ill, I 31. 

« 75., Ill, § 30. 

7 J5T. I. N. Q„ I, f 664. 

« P. N. Q., Ill, § 532. 

9 N. I. IT. Q., I, § 88. 
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The evil eye. 

Siehness and death. — ^In Chamba sacrifice is often made for the sick 
in the belief that a life being given, his life will be preserved. Nails are 
driven into the ground near a corpse and its hands and feet fastened 
to them with a cord, to prevent the body from stretching and be- 
coming a M‘dt or evil spirit. Sometimes too a thorn is put at 
the crematorium lest the spirit of the deceased return and trouble 
the living. The spirit returns to its abode on the 10th, or ISth, day 
after death, any unusual noise indicating its presence. If a child 
die the mother has water poured over her through a sieve above its 
grave, to secure ofEspring. The water used must be from a well 
or stream whose name is of the masculine gender. 


If a woman’s children die she must beg afa or flour from 
seven houses, and when her next child is born this dtd is baked 
into a large cake, from which the centre is cut out, leaving only 
a circular rim. Through this hole the infant is^ passed seven times 
to ensure its living. Similarly a new-horn child may be passed 
seven times through the chulha, or fire-place. With the same object 
is the nostril pierced immediately after birth and an iron nose-ring 
inserted. ' Or the infant is given to a poor person, and then taken 
back to break the continuity of the ill luck. Another curious re- 
cipe for this purpose is this : — Take the bark of 7 trees and 
water from 7 springs all with masculine names. Boil _ the bark in 
the water and after dark let it be poured over the_ woman at a 
cross-roads. She must then change her clothes and give away those 
she on at the ceremony, and the evil influence will go with them. 


Two places, in Tariod pargana and Hubir, have a curious re- 
putation. When a woman, owing to an evil influence, called parehdva, 
has no children or they die, she visits one of these pla<^s,^ and after 
certain rites or ceremonies creeps thrice through a hole artificially made 
in a stone, and only just large enough to admit_ an adult, and 
then bathes, leaving one garment at the spot. This is believed to 
free her from the influence. Sunday morning is the proper time for 
this and Bhddon and M5gh are the best months. At Hub4r the woman 
bathes besides a Muhammadan nau-gaza (nine yards long) ^rave. 


The evil eye. — The evil eye is the subject of various beliefs, which 
cannot be described here in fuU, though it is too important a f^tor in 
popular usage to be passed over in silence. The term ‘ evil eye is gen- 
erallv accepted as a translation of nazar, but that word denotes a goM 
deal more than the evil effects of an ‘ill-wisHag’ person’s gaze. It 
connotes the subjective effect of the gaze of any one. however benevo- 
lent or well-disposed, when that gaze has induced complete satisfaction 
in the mind with the object observed, whether animate or inanimate- 
Thus low-caste persons may oast nazar upon a man of highCT caste, n<^ 
because they are of low caste but because of the envy of him which 
they are supposed to feel. Children are peculiarly subject to nazar 
because they may induce a feeling of pride or satisfaction in thwe who 
gaze on them, and for this reason their faces axe left unwashed for si« 

» P. K. Q.. I , § 
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yaara anioiig tli6 pooTSF classes.^ To avert it the G’ajars of Uazdra 
use amulets of iaf^ar wood (? Celfis Justralts) and they are also 
tied round the necks of cattle. 

On the same principle anything beautiful or charming, when looked 
upon by a person bent on mischief, prompts him to do harm, while any- 
thing ugly in itself is safe from the evil eye. Hence anything beautiful 
is daubed with black so that the eye may fall on the daub and not on 
the thing itself. Accordingly an iron vessel is hung up when a house 
is abuilding as a nazar-wattu or averter of nazar, or a blackened pitcher 
will serve equally well. Such pitchers are often hung permanently on 
a conspicuous part of a completed house also. The pattern on ornamen- 
tal clothes is spoilt by introducing a marked irregularity somewhere for 
the same reason.* Iron is not in itself a protection against nazar, 
unless it is black, and the efficacy of arms as prophylactics against 
spirits appears to be based on the idea that an armed man or woman 
should have no fear of anything * To avert the evil-eye a small black 
■stone with a hole in it is often worn on the shoulder or round the neck 
and to this the term nazar-waUu is specially applied.^ 

The evil eye is firmly believed in, and iron is the sovereign safeguard 
against it. While a house is being built, an iron pot (or an earthen 
vessel painted black is near enough to deceive the evil eye, and is 
less expensive) is always kept on the works ; and whqn it is finished 
the young daughter of the owner ties to the lintel a charm, used on 
other occasions also, the principal virtue of which lies in a small iron 
ring, Mr. Channing thus described the theory of the evil eye : — 

‘'When a child is born an invisible spirit is sometimes born with it ; and unless the 
" mother keeps one breast tied np for forty days while she feeds the child from the other, 
“in which case the spirit dies of hunger, the child grows up with the endowment of the 
“ evil eye, and whenever a person so endowed looks at anything constantly, something 
“evil will happen to it. Amnlets worn for protection against the evil eye seem to be of 
“two dftsses j the first, objects which apparently resist the influence by a superior innate 
“ strength, such as tigers* claws ; the second, of a worthless character, such as cowries, 
“ which may catcli the eye of their beholder, and thus prevent the covetous look.” 

A father was once asked, Why doii^fc you wash that pretty 
child'^s face ? and replied A little black is good to keep off the 
evil eye. If so, most Punjabi children should be safe enough. It 
is bad manners to admire a child, or comment upon its healthy 
appearance. The theory of the scapegoat obtains ; and in times of 
great sickness goats will be marked after certain ceremonies, and let 
loose in the jungle or killed and buried in the centre of the village. 
Men commonly wear round their necks amulets, consisting of small 
silver lockets containing sentences, or something which looks like a 
sentence, written by ^bfaqir. The leaves of the sir as {alhizzia lehleJo) 
and of the {mangifera Indica) are also powerful for good; 

and a garland of them hung across the village gate with a mystic in- 
scription on an earthen platter in the middle, and a plough beam buried 

" P, N. Q., II., § 263. 

3J6.,I.,§597. 

» I., § 699, 

^ Id; I., § 667, In slang a mzar-wat^it is a worthless fellow—of no use except to keep 
oM the evil eye. 
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" in the gateway with the handle sticking out, show that cattle-plague 
has visited or was dreaded in the village, and that the cattle have 
been driven under the charm^ on some Sunday on which no fire was 
lighted on any hearth* An inscription made by a faqir on an earthen 
platter, and then washed off into water which is drunk by the 
patient^ is a useful remedy in illness ; and in protracted labour the 
washings of a brick from the chahalm {chakra hhyu) fort of Amin, where 
the ^ arrayed army ^ of the Pandas assembled before their final defeat, 
are potent ; or i£^ anybody knows how to draw a ground plan of the 
fort, the water into which the picture is washed off will be equally 
effective.^ When a beast gets lame, an oval mark with a cross in it, or 
Solomon^s seal, or Siva-^s trident, or the old mark of the Aryan need-fire^, 
in general shape like the Manx arms, is branded on the limb affected ; 
or a piece of the coloured thread used by the Brahnxan in religious 
ceremonies is tied round it. 

In Sirmur a person endowed with the evil eve is called ddg^ or 
dagni^ and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an ol^seure mantra being 
recited. Datns are witches or the spirits of women, which inflict injury 
in unknown ways. To avert their influence a charm is written on a sheet 
of paper which is held over burning incense and then tied round the arm 
or neck of the person possessed. These charms also contain pictures 
of Bhairon or Mahdnbir {Hantiman) with a charm inscribed in a circle. 
Another method of averting the influence of a ddg or detain is to call in a 
Bh4t or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in such matters. He first 
cooks a loaf which is placed on the patient'^s head. Then a lamp of gM 
with four wicks is lighted and certain mantrds recited thrice, the loaf 
being waved round the patient^s head meantime, and finally placed on 
the ground. A he-goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a 
tdmidj which,- with the goat'^s head, is also waved round the patient^s 
head. Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and tdmhd with the blood and goat^s 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 

In Jubbal the ddkan is a witch and in former days if so adjudged 
she was banished from the State. Only a Brahman can detect a ddkan- 
and he judges by marks bn her face. A popular way of detecting one 
was to tie her up hand and foot and oast her into a pond*. If she floated 
she was proved to be a witoh.^ 

In Chamha belief in evil spirits exerts a po\yelr£ul influence on the 
popular imagination. Evil spirits and fairies are believed to have a 
special liking for fair-complexioned children, and so a black majrk is 
put on a ohild'^s forehead to keep them away, and also to protect it from 

^ Tlio virtue of the fort is due to its standing ou the edge of a pond in which the 
Sun was born, and where women who wish for sons go and bathe on Sunday. 

3 The sign is often drawn at the door of a house or shop to keep off the evil 

eye. 

® The dag is also a spirit or witch. In the Simla Hills the evil eye is called ddg : 
Simla Hill States OaztUeer, Kumhdrsain, p. 12. Bui the term is also applied to ghosts 
connected with fields from which they are supposed to filch the crops : Simla District 
Ghazeiteer, p. 42 The dain> makes Bh&don unhealthy because she thirsts for blood in 
that month and to avert; its evil days Brahmans give their fiock threads on the B ikbri or 
Balono day. On i.sanj 1st or Saer is the fdte day which marks the close of 4he l^d. month ; 
Mandi Ocusetieer, p. 35 : see also infia. 

' * $imla Hill States OcuretUcTt Jubbal, p. 14. ^ ^ " 
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the evil eye. The idea seems to be that malign influences afEect 
beauty more than ugliness ; charms are also used to avert hJiT^ts or 
evil spirits and the evil eye. These are made of leopards^ and bears^ 
claws, and the teeth of pigs, in the belief that as they belong to 
fierce animals they will frighten away anything harmful. A cowrie, 
a shell or the bone of a crab has the same virtue. For the same 
reason* brass anklets, called reTidru^ are put on children. A person 
dying sonless becomes a hh’iht or aidar-aputra (sonless)^ and troubles 
his surviving relatives, unless duly appeased ; so adults wear a 
jantra, a small silver or copper case containing a scroll supplied by a 
Erahman. An autar or silver necklet with a human figure cut on it is 
also worn. Another form is the of silver or copper and shaped 
like an hour-glass. An autar must also be propitiated with the sacri- 
fice of a goat, and for a time his clothes are worn by one of the family — 
a soapnut kernel is also carried on a string round the neck. Iron about 
the person protects one from evil spirits. A woman outside her house 
should be careful not to bathe quite naked, as she is liable to come under 
the shadow of an evil spirit. A child whose or first hair has not been 
cut, must not be taken to a mela^ as the fairies who go to fairs may 
exert an evil influence. A piece of netted thread hung above the doorway 
will keep out evil spirits during labour or sickness. 

As^ Har^ is a godling in Gurdaspur to whom cairns are erected in 
large uninhabited jungles. 

Bahro is a male spirit, ugly in form, who causes disease and 
must he appeased.^ 

Bandsat, a female spirit who lives in forests and on high moun- 
tain slopes. As a guardian of the cattle she is propitiated when the 
herds are sent to the summer grazing grounds. She also presides over 
quarries and cuttings and must be propitiated before work is commenced. 
A goat must be killed over a lime-kiln before it is lit, an offering made 
to her before a tree is felled in the forests, and grain cannot be ground 
at the water-mill without her consent. She is apparently a Jogini, and 
much the same as the lidkshani.* 

The Banbirs are deified heroes or champions of the olden times. 
They are said to live in the pomegranate, lime, tun^ fig, kainthr, simbal and 
walnut trees. They also haunt precipices, waterfalls and cross-roads and 
are propitiated on special occasions at those spots. They can cause 
sickness, especially in women, and some of them, such as K&la Bir and 
Nlrsingh, visit women in their husbands’' absence. If the husband 
returns while the Bir is in human form he is sure to die unless a 
sacrifice is offered.^ ^ 

The lamTiira bJiidt of the Simla Hills is doubtless the hinsira or head- 
less^ demon, so common in folk-tales,- He haunts fche j angles whose king 
he is supposed to be.^ But he also haunts old buildings, valleys and 
mountains, and like a ghost is propitiated in some places, by sacrifices 
of goats and in others of earth or gravel.® 

^ Oliamba &az 0 tfeer, X904. p. 192 

Ib., p. 191. 

3 Ih., p, 191. 

* Simla Hill States Crazetteer, Humbdrsain, p, 12. 

PP* 48-9. 
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Bfr Batdl is a water-sprite whose habitat is in every river and 
stream. His ancient name was Varuna, hnfc he now bears also the 
name of Khwdja Khizr. Khicheri, sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of moss, 

3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour-sheep are ofEered 
to him. The Minjaran ka mela is held in his honour. A bridge is 
likely to be unsafe unless a sacrifice be made in his honour, and the 
opening of a water-course req.uires one also.’^ 

Chungu is the male demon found in walnut and mulberry trees and 
under the harangora shrub. He is worshipped or propitiated. He is 
under the control of a sorcerer whose messenger he is.*® 

In the Simla Hills he brings things to him and also drinks the milk 
of cows, to whose owners too he brings milk, ghi etc.® 

In Ghamba sorcery and witchcraft are" still very commonly be- 
lieved in. Various diseases are caused by witches, either directly by incanta- 
tions, or indirectly through the malevolent spirits under their control. 
Cattle disease is also ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of 
wild animals such as leopards. Formerly when witchcraft was sus- 
pected the relatives of the person affected complained to a court or to 
the ftdja. An order was then issued to a chela who was reputed to 
have the power of detecting witches. Accompanied by a musician and 
a drummer he went to the place. A pot of water {JcumibK) was 
first set over some grain sprinkled on the ground and on this was 
put a lighted lamp. Ropes were also laid besides the Jcumhh. The 
musicians played, and when the chela had worked himself into a state of 
afflatus, he asked the people standing by if they wished the witch to be 
caught, warning them that she might be one of their own relatives. 
They would, however, assent. This went on for three days, and on 
the third the chela standing, by the humbh would call out the witcVs 
name and order his attendants to seize her. Picking up the ropes they 
would at once execute his order and she would be seized and bound. 
In olden times witches were cruelly, tortured to get confessions of guilt. 
One of the methods was that once customary in Europe. The witch 
was dipped in a pool, the belief being that, if guilty, she would 
rise to the surface, but would sink if innocent. Guilt being proved, 
she was banished, and sometimes her nose was cut off. The chela 
received a fee of RS. 12, part of which went to the State. Ghelas 
can also exorcise evil spirits by making the person afflicted inhale the 
smoke of certain herbs. Though the belief in witchcraft still survives, 
the detection of witches and all the cruel practices associated with it are 
now illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 

The list of hobgoblins and spirits in Ghamba is endless, for^ there 
is hardly anything the hillman does or attempts to do which is not 

1 Ghamba OoMtUeer, p. 191, and supra, p. 136. Also inft-a p. 367. 

■ Ih., p. 192, and Vol. tl, p. 270 infra for th« ofEerings madetohhn. 

SI. A.S. B„1911,p.l48, 
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under the control of one or other of the presiding genii of the mountains, 
without whose good will and favour all his efforts will be attended 
with failure ; while the neglect of the customary offering may 
bring disaster on himself and his family. When sickness or calamity 
is believed to have been caused by any of these malevolent spirits 
the sick person, or some one for him, goes to the local chela who 
tells them which spirit ought to be appeased,, and acts as the medium 
of cure. This he professes to do with the help of the godling whose 
chela he happens to be. All such diseases are called o;pari^ that is, 
from supernatural influences — as distinct from those that are saHri, or 
connected with the body. 

Gunga is the disease-spirit of cows, and also their protector within 
the village cattle-shed, just as Banasat is on the high pastures.^ 

Gwala was a holy man in' Kangra. His legend runs thus 
One day as he was sitting in a. lofty hill near Baroh, a wedding 
procession passed by and he said to the bride ; ^ Thorns on this 

side and on that : she ^ who wears the red veil is my wife.*^ The 
bridegroom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did so 
but was killed. The bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom : ^ You gave me to him ; I burn on the pyre with him/ 
This resolve she carried out, and the cairns erected in memory of 
GwaWs bravery exist to this day/ 

In Chamba jakh is a godling under whose control are the pro- 
ducts of the cow. Each cow has her own jakh^ and when buy- 
ing one it is necessary to ask its name so that its demands may be pro- 
perly met. 

In the Siba jdgir of Kg.ngra the jakhs are local deities to whom 
first fruits are offered symbolically. The offerings actually made 
consist of milk, curds and clarified butter made from the milk of the 
animal to whom a male calf has been born. If a female buffalo-calf 
be bom a young he-goat is also presented. Clarified butter is never 
sold before the first fruits have been offered, but . in the case of milk 
and curds the usage has broken down. Moreover, the Rdja leases out 
the right to collect the offerings to the jakhs^ but the bids seldom 
exceed Bs. 25 a year. He also leases out the right to dispense music 
at festivals, weddings and the like.® 

J oginis, rock spirits, as they seem to be in Chamba, may be identical 
with the handsets or rdkshinis,^ But in Kulu the jogud is a fairy of 
the woods and seemingly ranks as high as any deota. Some jokni^ 
exercise wide powers Thus at Phangni joginPs command smoking 
wearing leather and the use of bedsteads are forbidden in the Sarwari 

1 Chamha G-azetfeert p. 192 ; for an account of his propitiation see Vol. II, p. 270, 
infra. 

s P. N. Q., Ill, § 16. 

ogre* &a*etteer, p. 192; aad P. N. Q.. Ill, § 257. JiAS is the Saaskr, Takha ’ 

‘ For tbe oBerijigB made to them, see Vol II, p. 270, infra. 
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valley, and the order is oheyed.i But other joginig appear to be merelv 
malignant spirits which haunt water-falls and hill-tops, as well 
as woods, so that the gray moss which floats from the branches of trees 
in the higher forests is called ‘the j->gini^s hair/ Some of these 
spirits resemble the Ndgs in function, for she of the Chul, a peak in 
the Jalanri range, sends hail to destroy the crops if the villao-ers 
below fail to make a pilgrimage to her peak and sacrifice sheep on 'the 
appointed day,® 

The Jaljogans inhabit wells, springs and streams. They cast spells 
over women and children, causing sickness and even death.s - ^ 

Kailu or Kailu Bir is the numen of abortion. His elaborate worship 
during pregnandy will be found described at p. *270 of Vol. II in/ra. ^ 

To him are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid, the cap and 
part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. He is wor- 
shipped on Thursdays. He lives on the mountain slopes and when un- 
appeased rolls landships down into the valleys.* 

Kailung is a N% and father of all the Ndgs. He is worshipped 
only on Sundays, whereas other Nigs are worshipped on Thursdays also. 

Like Shiv he is worshipped under the form of the dardt or sickle. 

He is associated with wheat. 

His offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap.® 

The god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it is believed B’oilo 
that snake-bite oan be cured by lying down on it. 

Masdn or ma&Mn is a goblin who haunts burning-places, at any 
rate in the Simla Hills, and chirkh«-magdn is a male spirit which 
swings — whence its name — and haunts cross-roads, frightenino- 
passers-by, in Chamba.® ' 

RdksJiagag appear to be quite distinct from the rdhhanis mentioned 
above (p. 213). In Chamba they are also called rdhtg and as spirits 
of the mountain are all dread realities to the hiltman. In his disordered 
fancy every peak and pass is the abode of these demons, and they 

. . *. Kapgra Seti Sep., § 94. Phugni in Mandi U a devi QaeeUeer, p. 40. The 

3 ogin%» wiU be discussed further infra, p. 243. As the daina render all Bhfidon unhealthv 
(p. 211, so the /oyfuis of the' four points of trie compass make the 16th of that 

month a very critical day. On that night they meet the deotae in fight on the Kambocir 
a ridge lu Mandi, and if victorious famine may be expected. On that night too 
brought down irom the ridge lest joginia kill them and Hindns distribute rape-wd to 
avert tneir influence : Mandi Q-azeUeer, p. 41. r ^ 

2 Kangra Gazetteer, Pfc. II, Kulu, pp. 46, 47. 

® Chamba Gazetteer, p. 192. 

4 Ib„ pp. 155 and 191. 

® Jh., pp. 151, 155. 

« J. A. S, B., 1911, p. 143. Like ehydna and rdhs%ae-^^m names for irohUas-- 
maedn gives its name to a Kanet sept— see pp. 73, 305 and 417 of Vol. Ill infra ^Mazdni 
a wasting disease of children in Sirmtir {Gazetteer, p. 25), may be derived from it It is 
said to he a corruption of Sanskrit s^amsAdM by Maya Singh, Punjabi Dicty p 733 
ma$dn or ashes as a disease and the cure for it see p. 104 supra, 
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control the winds and the. storms. When the tempest rages on the 
mountain summit he believes the rdkas are contending with one another, 

' the falling rock and the avalanche or the weapons of their wrath. In 
ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from all noise till they 
reach the top^ lest they should inadvertently offend the spirit of the 
mountain, and bring destruction on themselves ; and no Gaddi would 
think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
secure fair weather, and a safe passage for flocks. A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 
every pass and represents the pass-deity.^ 

' Marmot ^ records a curious rite practised during an eclipse of the 
moon in Pangi. The Paogwals stood in a circle on one leg, holding 
each a big stone poised on the right shoulder while with the other hand 
they pinched the left ear. This was done to propitiate the rdlcshasasf^ 
and the posture was maintained until the eclipse was over.^ 

Elsewhere not only do rdkahasm inhabit trees, as we have seen 
(p. 189 supra) but it is also wise to halt at sunset when on a journey 
lest they lead, you astray during the night. Further, if you are eating 
by lamp-light and the light goes out you should cover your food with 
your hands to prevent them from carrying it off in the dark ^ Like the 
preis or ghosts they dwell to the south. In the earlier mythology the 
rdksJiasas seem to have been giants and it was they who snatched the 
book of learning from Saras.watPs hands when she came down from the 
hills to beyond Thdnesar and made her in shame become a river which 
sank into the earth and go to join the Ganges.^* 

In Kulu tlaejalpari are of two kinds : — jal jogni and batdlt or chureL 
The influences of the former are averted by offering flowers and a lamb 
by the side of a water-course. The former is said to meet humankind 
very seldom : but when shecioes get hold of a man she takes him to her 
lodging and at night cohabits with him : if he will not obey her wishes 
she will kill him but otherwise she does no harm to him. There is no 
means of opposing her influence. The nahas pari are offered rice to get 
rid of them. Women are apt to be influenced by them because they 
are generally weak minded. 

As jogni are supposed to live on mountains and the churel in 
ravines the use of red clothes is avoided on both, especially on the 
mountains. 

In the Simla Hills, besides the gods, spirits of various kinds are 
believed in and propitiated. Such are the hhdts or ghosts, parts, especi- 
ally the jaUparis or water-sprites, also called j aUmdtris, the chhidras,^ 

^ Chamba Q-axetieer, p. 191 

P. N. Q., II, § 121. 

3 15., II, § 738. 

* Ih„ III, pp. 215, § 196. 

5 Ohhiddar, Saaskr. chhidra, means * bole * s J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 141, But ddin, 
a synonym o£ does not appear to be connected with ^ain, daini, a den or large bole in 
a rock : p. 147. In i£nln chhidr(x seems to mean an oath or obli^tion and to be a 

synonym of chhwa* 
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and bansMra. The is the ghost of the cremating ground. PreS 
•is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the death of the 
deceased : rishet^ its name from the end of that year to the fourth. 
J’al-pO’i'is are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, others 
malevolent. To propitiate the former ^ a sacrifice is required. The 
chhidra is conceived of as a- terrifying spirit which must be propitiated 
by incense of mustard seed. The banshtra haunts old buildings, valleys 
and peaks. It is propitiated by sacrifices of goats, or in some places 
by offerings of dust or gravel. In lieu of sacrifice a called Trunfhatn, 
is offered to K dli and to jparis or mdtris. A tract of hill or forest is 
set apart as the place of this worship, and even if the yest^ of the forest 
is cut down the pait consecrated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for 
her worship, none of the ttees in it being cut, or their boughs _ or even 
leaves removed, JOd^s are the demons specially associated with fields. 
If the crop yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is 
believed that the difference has been taken by the 4dff- The dddudTidri 
or mdnashdri spirit is one which haunts burning ghdti and is averted 
by wearing a silver picture round one's neck. If possessed by the 
former one should abstain from meat. Ghatialu or Gateru is a demon 
known in Dhami. He is said to possess people and is propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a khad^d (ram) . He is embodied in a stone which is 
kept in the house and worshipped to protect the cattle from harm. 
He is said to have come from Bhajji State ® The fair of the gdsi&n or 
fairies at Bamsan in Nddaun ( Kangra) is held on the first Tuesday in 
Hfo, and on all Tuesdays in other months. Only women attend the fair 
to worship the jgaris who inflict boils on children. The fair has been 
in existence from time immemorial, but the special worship on Tuesdays 
dates from the birth of USja Bhim Chand’s son 

Bahawalpur is equally rich in spirits. There in addition to the 
parei, bh4t, cHt {? datt), rdhlash, dam, ehuTei and jaari, we find the 
ipasltdj^ ddhan, skdkan and dec. To these are mostly ascribed diseases 
of the brain and womb in women, but they occasionally possess men 
too. Khetrpal's temple at Uch is a famous place for casting nut 
spirits. Many of the disorders of children are ascribed to demons, such 
as the vmm-us-salidn or ‘ mother of children,' who causes convulsions. 
Such diseases are believed to be connected in some way with low 
castes, and so Bhangts and Chuhr^ls are employed to exorcise them.'* If 
anything goes bad it is believed to be bewitched {bdndknS^ by an 
enemy, apparently through the agency cf a spirit, and those skilled 
in combating magic by charms are generally called in to undo the mis- 
chief, hut sometimes it can be remedied without such aid. Thus a 
dyer whose indigo has got spoilt can make it regain its colour by relating 
some gossip he has heard in a highly coloured form. 


T%sTi%i a s£Lge. 

^ In that State gateru is said to mean gtiost s J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 163. In Sirmtir 
Ghatvidli is a goddess -iep. 300 , , , , . , ... 

» Clearly the piidcha or cannibal demon. The word deo had had a Idn^ and inter- 
esting history. It is curions to find it used here of an eml spirit, apparently, because in 
the Punjab Himalayns 

* Bahawalpnr Gazetteer, p. 187. Sometimes a laMna^ a kind of insect, is tied round 
the neckpf a child suffering from conynlsions. This miy he done because the Labina 
a low caste ; but p. 4, Voh III, infra. The lahdna is aleo emd to be used to 
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Agricultural supersUUons, 

In the hands of one who has hy fasting etc. attained to h'd^/a 
mtistard seeds are very potent and can he used to till a healthy 
enemy, enre a sick friend or recover stolen property. For- the latter 
the recipe is : take a gourd and some mnstard seeds, rub them between 
four fingers, repeat charms over them and throw them at the gourd. 
It will then float away in the air to the spot where the booty is 
concealed. 

Ibbetson, AGRICULTURAL suPBRSTiTioKS. — I'he superstitions connected with 

§ cattle and agriculture are endless. No horned cattle or anything 

appertaining to them, such as butter or leather, must be bought or sold 
on Saturday or Sunday ; and if one die on either of those days it is 
buried instead of being given to the menials. So the first beast that 
dies of cattle-plague is buried. Cattle-plague can be cast out across the 
border of one village into the one which adjoins it in the east. All 
field-work, cutting of grass, grinding of corn and cooking of food, are 
stopped on Saturday morning ; and on Sunday night a solemn proces- 
sion conducts a buffalo skull, a lamb, siras sticks, butter-milk, fire, and 
sacred grass to the boundary, over which they are thrown, while a gun 
is fired three times to frighten away the disease. Last year a man was 
killed in an affray resulting from an attempt, to transfer the plague in 
this manner. A villager in Gurgaon once captured the cattle -plague in 
its material shape, and wouldn^t let it go till it promised never to remain 
where he or his descendants were preseiit ^ and his progeny are still sent 
> for when murrain has fastened on a village, to walk round it and call on 

the plague to fulfil its contract. The sugar-press must be started, and a 
well begun on a Sunday. On Saturday night little bowls of water are 
set out round the proposed site, and the one which dries up least marks 
the exact spot for the well. The circumference is then marked, and they 
begin to dig, leaving the central lump of earth intact. They cut out 
this clod, call it Khwija Ji (appealing to Khwdja Khizr) and worship 
it and feed Brahmans. If it breaks it is a bad omen, and a new site 
will be chosen a week later. The yearns ploughing or sowing is best 
begun on a Wednesday : it must not be begun on a Monday or on a 
Saturday, or on the 1st or 11th of any month ; and on the 15th of each 
month the cattle must rest from work. So weeding should be done 
once, twice, thrice or five times : it is unlucky to weed four times. 
Reaping must be begun on a Tuesday and finished on a Wednesday, the 
last bit of crop being left standing till then. When the grain is ready 
to be divided, the most extraordinary precautions are observed to prevent 
the evil eye from reducing the yield. Times and seasons are observ- 
ed, perfect silence is enjoined, and above all, all audible counting of the 
measures of grain is avoided.^ When sugarcane is first sown, sweet- 

^ Ton cannot; measure grain withonfe all kinds of pree^iutions. It must not be meas- 
ured at all on a new or full moon (parua) day, and Saturday is bad. Begin at dawn, 
midday, sunset, or midnight, when the spirits are busy. Let 4 men go inside an enclos- 
ing line with an earthen vessel — and no one else till they have finished. Let them face the 
north. Keep silence during the measuring and ' avoid counting the number aloud, tallies 
being kept by putting down small heaps of grain called boh alt. Once the grain is measured 
it is safe from the evil eye. The measuring is made systematically, doubtless to avoid con- 
fusion and cheating or quarrelling. See p. 173, §§ 435-6 of Ibbetaon's Katnal Sett. 
Eeport, and pages 194 f and 336 f of Vol. I. of Elliott’s Baees of the Worth- Western 
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ened rice is brought to the field and with it women smear the out- 
side o£ the vessel. It is then given to the labourers. Next morning or 
when it is planted oat a woman puts on a' necklace and walks round the 
field, winding thread on to a spindle^ ; and when it is cut the first fruits 
are offered on an altar called mahdl built close to the press, and sacred to 
the sugarcane god, whose name is unknown unless it too be makdl and 
then given to Brahmans. When the women begin to pick the cotton 
thejr go round the field eating rioe-milk, the first mouthful of which 
they spit on to the field toward the west ; and the first cotton picked is 
exchanged at the village shop for its weight in salt, which is prayed 
over and kept in the house till the picking is over. 

When the fields are being sown thej sing ; — 

^ A share for the birds and fowls, a share for wayfarers and 
travellers ; 

A share for the passers-by, a share for the poor and mendicant/^ 

On the 9th of the light half of Katik both men and women walk 
round a town early in the morning, re-entering it by the same gate that 
they left it by. During this circuma inhalation they sing hymns while 
the women scatter satndfa by the way, saying : — 

^ Friend husbandman, take thy share, 

Our share we write down to God.^^ 

To protect gram from lightning it should be sown vvith wheat — at 
least this is believed to be the case in ICangra aptrt from the benefits 
of a mixed crop.^ 

The threshing floor is naturally of considerable importance in folk- 
religion. From the time the grain is cut until it is formally weighed 
it is exposed to the rapacity of demons and bhMs. But they are only 
of mediocre intelligence and can easily be imposed upon It is only 
necessary to draw a magic circle round the heap and place a sickle on 
top of it to keep them off.® Or in Montgomery and the otiier parts of 
the south-west the village mtiltvdna or holy man writes a charm which 
is stuck in a cleft stick in the heap. For this a fixed fee, called raml^ 
wdhiy is paid. Special care has to be taken when the winnowing begins. 
Friday being the goblins^ holiday should be avoided, or the grain will 
vanish. At a fit time the workers go to the spot and a couple^ of men 
are posted to prevent any living thing from approaching. Winnowing^ 
is carried on in silence. If by evening it is not finished the charm is 
left on one heap and the other is pressed down with the winnowing 
basket. Goblins sleep at night, but a somnambulist can do harm if this 
plan is not adopted. The same precautions are observed in dividing the 
produce.® 

The agricultural superstitions in Bahawalpur are of special interest 
because in that state disease is personified and even trees become 
anthropornorphised* 

1 Karnal 8. p. ISl. This custom is falling into disuse. 

3 P. N. Q., IV, § 85. 

3 Ib., Ill, § 481. 

\ Ib,, II, § 477. 

\ N. I. K. Q., IV, § 69S. 

Purser^ Montgomery S. JS., p. 100. 
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Charms for Xf a* crop of wiicatj gratu or maizo bo H>ttaiok6d by insects oi* 

oroi^and a, charm (Mdm) is recited to avert injury, or a camel's bone burnt 

catue. smoke may drift over the crop, a kaldm being also read. 

The following charms are in use : — 

Kungii K{rai MMa^ Bahlua chdre hJiain hhira^ 

Ruhm Khucla de ndl di hawd ate g'Uudd, 

Kungly Kira, MMa. aad Bahhra are brothers aai sisters (oE the 
same familv) ; by the cominaad of God a wiaJ blew and drove them 
all away/'" Tuis is spoken over sand, which is then sprinkled over the 
crop. The following verse is recited and blown over the diseased 
crops ; -- 

Kungi^ Kim^ Bahhra tarige bhain bhira. 

BoU be nimdz di gai wd nd,d. 

Knrt^gi, Kira^ Bahhra are all three brothers and sisters. The 
bread of one who does not prav [tiimdz) was carried away by the 
wind/' Meanwhile the owner walks round the field, eating fried wheat. 
If he meets any one while so doing he gives him the wheat, but must 
not speak to him. When grain ha^ all been threshed out by the cattle 
the owner digs round it a trench \]car^i), which he fills with water. No 
one may enter this circle, which protects the crop from evil spirits. 
Blight IS averted by hanging up a pot, on a long stick, in the field, the 
pot being filled with earth from a saint's tomb. In selecting a place 
for a stack of corn, a pit is first dug and the earth excavated from it 
put back again. If it exactly fills the pit, the place is uupropitious and 
another place is chosen. But if some earth remains over the corn is 
stacked and the grain winnowed there Many cultivators set up a 
plough in a heap of corn, and draw a line round it with a knife to 
prevent genii from eating the grain. If when corn 1 as been winnowed 
the grain appears less «.han the husks, it is believed thatj some evil 
genii has got into the heap and stolen the grain and a ram or he-goat 
is killed and eaten jointly by the farmers to expel it. Such genii 
assume the shape of ants or other insects, and so, when the husks have 
been separated from the grain, the ground around the heap is swept and 
no insect allowed to get into it. When cattle &c. are diseased they are 
commonly taken to a shrine, and in a dream the owner is told what 
means will effect a cure; or the ///?//« of the shrine hears a voice 
from the tomb or the cattle get fiightened at night and run away, in 
either of which cases it is expected that they will recover. In the 
Ubha the following maiilar is used in cases of foot and mouth 
disease : — 

Siiranjit de tre bete^ Dar, DTithar, Buhdra, 

Btwt bdi de pdp dahharv je dhan w%ch hare pasdra, 

^^^Suranjit had three sons, Dar, Dathir and Bahara. The sins of 
Biwi Bai shall sink her down she will be auniliilafced) if she lives 
at all in this world.'* 

lathe Lamma this disease is muhira an I to cure it the 

shrine of Je^ha Bhutj^a is much resorted to. If grass does not agree 
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with, tiie cattle the folio w-ia;^ mantar is reoibel 7 or 11 times aad the 
mMah blows into each animaVs ear ;~ 

Kdla pathtJia pabbar waundn. 

Zimin wicli hik salii npa%ndn% 

J^a kar 2 )aththa eia mdndn ; 

bhi teri zdt piehhdnd'^: 

Ant nagri^ ant gor, 

Mare natlitha te jitoe 4kor^ 

On the other hand SawauD appears to be a benevolent spirit 
who casts oa. diseases, ^ iJantari gave birth to Sawant beyond the 
river, whereby nlcers, abscesses, tooth-aches, ophthalmia and swell- 
ings of tlie breast departed \ rans the couplet. If the right breast 
be swollen the left is exorcised and vice versa. In a somewhat 
similar way scorpion-bite is cured by* proxy. A man ^oes on the 
patient^s behalf to the exerciser who blows a spell on the -water which 
the proxy drinks, and then the suSerer recovers.^ 

if a young tree is peculiarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedicated 
to a ptr or even called after his name, and offerings are made to it. 
Villagers often visit such a tree in small groups. Gradually the tree 
is supposed to be the saint himself and to distinguish it a flag is fastened 
to it. The pir chosen in such cases is the one most implicitly believed 
in by the villagers. ^ 

Min’or superstitions. — Good and bad omens are innumerable. 
Black is unlucky, and if a man go to build a bouse and turn up char- 
coal at the first stroke of the spade, he will abandon the site. A mantis 
is the horse of Ram, is very auspicious, and always saluted when seen. 
Owls portend desolate homes ; and the hoil (Eadynam^s orieniaUs) is 
also especially unlucky. Chief among good omens is the dogar^ or two 
water-pots one on top of the other. This should be left to the right, as 
should the crow, the black buck, and the mantis ; but the snake to the 
left. To sneeze is auspicious, as you cannot die for some little time 
after. So when a man sneezes his friends grow enthusiastic and con- 
gratulate him, saying ^ live a hundred years ^ ! On the other hand 
it is said that sneezing is always a bad omen among Hindus and a 
sneeze from any one near him will always prevent a Hindu's starting on 
a journey or any important biishaess. He will sit down for a while 
before recommencing and if he should fail even then he will attribute 
it to the sneeze.^ But after sneezing you may eat, drink or sleep, only 
you must not go on a visit.^ Odd numbers are lucky : — ^ iV umero 
Devs impari gaudetJ But three and thirteen are unlucky, because 

1 Bahawalpur Gazetteer^ pp. 1S8-S9, » 

3 For the spell, which iS an mvocatiou of the Name (of God), see p 187. Some 
believe that the Prophet permitred tue practice of haugmg rag3 (ou the Pilgrims* tree) 
and :l-e pccuiiai name of ihe expedition called Zat-ul-rika*a ^place of shreds of 

c'othl by " supposing it to bo a term ior a «.ree to which the Moslem;! hung their ex^voto 
rao*s ^ Tee Tdrikh-i Tah\iri men ions it as a practice of the pagan Arabs and talks of 
evTl suirits lesiding in the date-tree ; Burton’*! M Madina, (lyu6), 1, p. 155. 

^3 , 1, § 77S* Buddhist idea is the same and a Tibetan proverb often said when 

a man sneezes runs - . ^ , x t t 

Chhering ndmmet J^unchung shokk, 

Jjorggd thung-nang tanggd thukh, 

To»d4 debard zorbd thukk. 

« MAy G-od prolong your life, and avert the evil omen 

^ i5o I» § S49. 


Ibbc 
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they are the bad days after death ; and terah tin is equivalent to 
^all anyhow'. So if a man, not content with two wives, wish 
to marry again, he will first marry a tree, so that the ^ new wife 
may be the fourth and not the third. The number five and its aliquot 
parts run through most religious and ceremonial customs. The shrine 
to Bhdmia is made of five bricks i five culms of the sacred grass are 
offered to him after child-birth ; five sticks of sugarcane are offered ; 
with the first fruits of the juice, to the god of the sugar-press, and so on 
without end j while offerings to Brahmans are always IJ, 5, 7|, whe- 
ther rupees or sbts of grain. The dimensions of wells and well-gear on 
the other hand are always fixed in so many and three quarter cubits ; 
and no carpenter would make or labourer dig you any portion of a well 
in round numbers of cubit. In Sialkot waMe (apparently fr. wadhan^ 
to increase) is always used in counting for tin* Elsewhere in counting 
hahtit is used for it and the sMsJiam with its 3 leaves is a type of utter 
failure. 13, on the contrary, is peculiarly lucky, and complete success is 
called pao bar a* 52 also appears to be a happy number, and appears in 
Buddhism as the number of Hhe divisions of thought, word, and deed,... 
all the immaterial qualities and capabilities which go to make up the 
individual Both 1 2 and 62 occupy a conspicuous place in the organi- 
sation of caste. A baiya, or group of 22 villages, is, like bdra and 

bdwan or groups of 12 and 52, respectively, a favourite term for a tribal 

settlement contaitiing about that number of villages. So too 32 is in 
Buddhism the number of Hhe bodily marks of a great man ^ (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXXV, p. 116). But indeed all the twos. 
22, 32, 42 etc. are favourite numbers. On the other hand 8 does not 
appear to be a lucky number, though it is the number of prostrations 
made in the worship of the Bhagat-panthis. The 8th child is unlucky. 

Council of But for three persons to act together a ^ a council or committee is 

throe nn- i^lvioky, at any rate in Bahawalpur. Treho'^^ janid^ M majlis hhoti^ 

a committee consisting of three members i=J unluc% (lit, counter- 
feit). On the other hand to be five in council is thrice blessed, for the 
proverb goes: pdneho'^^ me'^ pir, panj pardhdn or panjo me"^^ parmeeliar^ 
there is god in the 5 leaders, or in 5, ue. their decision is final. But 
paneh may mean that you will have to go to the autnorities {pamhayat) 
for Redress, and sat is an omen of satJi, a quarrel, so transactions of tae 
6th and 7th are put down as of the 4th and 6th 

Amongst Hindus the 9th year is anginty or without a number, 
and is so called, but there is no objection to returning it at a Census 
under that name. Again in the case of boys the Stix^ and 1 2th years 
are unlucky and also called angint* The unlucky nun, beis, however, 
do not appear to be unlucky at all when used of ages. Thus 9 is neither 
lucky nor unlucky, though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrously 
unlucky, 6 is very lucky and 1, 6, 7, 11, 13, 15, 17, 21, 25, 31, 41, 

1 Bliya-David, American Leciares on Buddhism, p. ] 56. Bat in the hills 2 is dis- 
tinctly nnlxicky and a dUsilla, two ears of wheat, barley or maize in oae, is ill omened, 
while in any calculation if 2 be the balance it is unlacky and called pdshi, lit. ‘ hanging \ 
J. A. S. B., 1911, pp. 156, 219. la ancient India 13 was not ill-omened : J. H, A. S., 

1916, p. 860 jf. 

^ Just as the 8th month of pliancy is unlnoky. 
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51, or 101 are fortunate as indeed are all odd numbers (except 3),* but 
in the Kurram Sy 13 and 16 are peculiarly unlucky. 

For an interesting account of numbers in Punjab folklore see 
Templets Legends of ihe Piinfah, preface to Vol. I, pp. x^iii — iv : a, 4, 

8, 16, 3 and 7 are common, but 13 is the commonest of all : 6, 18, 24 
36, 48 and 9 also occur. 5 is also frequent, while there are instances 
of 13, 14, 19, 30,21 and 23, white 60, 70 and the old Indian magic 
number 84 are also found. See also pref* to VoL II, pp. xix and xx, 
for some further details. In religion we have the 33 crores of gods, the 
84 Sidhs, the '9 Naths, the 64 Jognis, the 53 Vfras (Birs), the 8 Jatis— -or, 
among the Jains, 7 Trumpp’s TranslaHon of the Adi-^Qranth^ Introd., 
p, xlix 

Besides sneezing other bodily affections are ominous. Thus a 
movement of the right eyelid or a singing in the right ear means joy ; 
of the left, grief® : a movement of the flesh in the right upper arm or 
shoulder means that you will soon embrace a friend, hut one in the 
left portends a debilitating sickness. A tingling in the right palm 
means a gain of 3 or 8 rupees at least : in the left it means money to be 
paid away. In the sole of either foot tingling denotes a journey or that 
you will put your feet in the mud — a serious calamity.® Shaking one'^s 
leg while sitting on a chair or couch means loss of money Yawning 
is veiy unlucky and to avert evil Muhammadans say Id haula wa Id 
quwata ilia hilldhJ^ Biting one'^s tongue means that some one is telling 
tales against one.® 

Twitching [sanJc) of the right eye is a lucky omen in Kangra, and 
the general science of its omens is summed up in the lines : — 

^ If the lower left lip twitch, know there will be a blot on the happiness. 

If the upper lid twitch, say all will be delight and pleasure. 

If the outer lids, it will be wealth and gain : but if the inner, loss. 

For the right it will be the reverse.'”^ 

Omens. — A large number of omens are naturally connected with 
the horse, probably because he is bath a valuable animal and used to be 
the representative or vehicle of the Sun-god. His actions, colour and 
form therefore are all full of significance. If you go to buy a horse and 
he shakes his head it is a warning to you against purchasing him, but 
the reverse if he paws the ground in welcome.® The normal points of a 
horse are not regarded, or rather his 'points ^ consist in the numerous 
marks and signs on him which are auspicious or the reverse. The 
classical work on this science is the Farasnd^na-i'-JtangiTi or treatise by 

ip. N. Q., I., § 127. 

2 According to another account twitching of the right upper eyelid in a man portends 
good, but In the lower it is just the opposite, and in a woman twitching of the left eyelid is 
a sure source of joy ; P. Q., J, § 927. 

3 16., § 849. 

4Z6., Ill, § 27. 

5 J6., III. § 683. 

6 J6., Ill, § 781. 

7 J6., Ill, § 111 . 
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Omens from the horse. 

Unlucky Ban^n (Sa^ddat Ydr Khan) who regards the horse as one o£ a captive 
torses. yet god- like race.i The matter is of grave practical importarce as it 

seriously affects the selling value of a torse Thus in Bahdwalpur the 
f olloTping horses are unlucky : — 

{a) A horse or mare, with a white spot, small enough to be 
covered by the thumb, on the forehead Such a horse . 
is called or starred on the forehead. 

(5) A horse or mare with three feet of one colour and the fourth 
of another. A white blaze on the forehead however, 
counteracts this evil sign. Such an animal is called 
arjal, 

{e) A horse with a black palate (Sidk kdm asp in Persian). 

\d) A horse with both hind feet and the off forefoot white. But 
a white near forefoot is a good omen, as in the Persian 
couplet : — 

Do p&isTi sufed’^o-pahe dast*i^eliap^ 

Buwad Idiq-i-shdfi^t^dli nasah, 

A horse with two white (hind) feet and a white near 
forefoot is worthy to be ridden by a king 
{e) A horse or mare which is wall -eyed (mdnki) or which has an 
eye like that of a hunaan being, is called tdhi and is ill- 
starred.^ 

1 Tranalated by Lt.-Col. P. 0. Pbillott, Quaritcb, 1912. After describing the 
horse Bangtri proceeds to entimerate the fire grand defects of the * horse. First and 
worst of these, transcending spavin, exceeding naalformation, and even ill noanners (which 
last are looked upon by Raagln as inherent) are placed * The Feathers.* * The Feathers * 
are those whorls ‘where the different currents of hair meet, to them the first section of the 
book is given, and the pre-eminence is one of which they are certainly worthy considering 
that their influences are momentous, predestined, and to a large extent sinister. It is a 
science akin, in its minuteness and intricacy, to palmistry ; it is also exact as becomes a 
table of Taws from which there is no appeal. If there be only one feather in the centre 
of the forehead it is not to be regarded as an ill-mark 5 but if there he two on the forehead 
avoid that horse and do not dream of buying it. If there be 3, 4 or 5 feathers on the 
forehead Persians will not even look at the horse j others call it a ram, saying ‘ it will butt 
you to misfortune.* The battle of the good and evil feathers continues from head to tail. 
A feather low down on the forearm, if it points downward, is called ^ Driver- in-of the 
Peg* and is lucky, bub if it points upward is called ^ Up-rooter-of-the-Peg* aud is baleful. 
A feather under the girth is lucky aud is called ‘ width of the Ganges.' A feather under 
the saddle is unlucky i Buy not a horse with sTich a feather. Do not even keep him 
in your village ’* (Strange that in Ireland also there are turns of the hair that are accounted 
fortunate, both in horses and in cattle). The colours aie doomfui and precise in their 
augury as the feathers themselves; — "If there aie in the blaze hairs the colour of the 
rest ot the body, shuu the horse •, experts call that horse a scorpion. A white spot on t .e 
forehead, sufficiently small to be concealed by the tip of the thumb, is called a star. This 
mark is sinister aud ill omened unless there is also some white on the legs. If a horse 
has either the near or off hind white, it is defective and is called arjal. If the seller says 
to you, * Oh but chere is white on. the forehead too,* do not give ear to his spechms words, 
for the Prophet has said that an arjal is bad : what else then is there to be said ? ** The 
best 0 flour for a horse is bay, the second dun, the third a dun with a black mane 

and tail, called samand. This last would, with the addition of a black strip down the back, 
l>e identical with an Irish ' shan huie* aud of an Irish ‘shanbnie* it has beeu said (in 
illustration of bis adroitness and agility) that he would tend a slater.* We are with Kangiu 
in his high estimation of the mmani. Low on the list comes the grey ; many on this side 
of the world would give him (and preferably her) a higher place, and it is not long since 
that an Irish dealer of exhaustive experience averred that his fancy was for greys and that 
he had seldom had a bad grey horse and never a bad grey mare Times Liierarv Supple^ 
menii 1912, p. 71. 

*Pali4walpur G-axstteer, p, 184. 
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But the pancti'kahdn or hort-e with 5 white blazes 
forehead and one on each foot, is apparently lucky, and the 
is often named Panchkali^ni or-a in folk-tales. 


one on the 
hero’s horae 


So too when buying- a buffalo, cow or bullock it is a sfood siirn if 
jl defecate, but do not biry if it urinate. If a buffalo lov/s (nno,m it 
is a good omen, but the revei-se if a by-stander sneezes ^ 

an owl hoot thrice on a man’s house he must cjuit it for 3 7 or 
11 days, placing thorns at its door and feasting Brahmans, saerifioing a 
goat and offering a broken cocoanut before he re-enters it.® ^ 

A kite settling on the roof of a house is unlucky.® 

Dogs are peculiarly gifted for they can see evil spirits moving 
about and so their howling is a portent of evil. If out hunting a dog 
rolls on its back game will be plentiful, but if it lies quietly on its 
back in the house it is paying for help and some calamity is imminent.^ 
When out shooting it is very lucky to meet a ffarur, a name applied in 
the Punjab to a small king-fisher with bright blue plumage, which is 
let out of its cage at the Dasehra as a sacred bird.® A cat or a crow 
throwing water over itself denotes a coming guest.® 

The perils of travel have led to the development of - something like 
a science of augury in regard to it. Before starting on an Important 
journey a Hindu will consult a Brahman as to what day will be propi- 
tious and if he cannot rtart on that day he will send on a paitra, a small 
bundle of necessaries, to some place near the gate by which he intends 
going, and start himself within the next two daysJ 

When starting on a journey if a Brahman or Dumna is met, or any 
one carrying an empty pot {ghafo) or baskol {Ulta), the omen is unfavour- 
able, and the traveller turns back. If a child is met or a person cariying 
full ghara the omen is favourable. For a journey or any work of im- 
portance a Brahman is consulted to ascertain the sat or Incky moment, 
and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the 
his walking stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalent to his departure. 

After seeing a bier or touching a scavenger good Hindus will bathe, 
and the scavenger must also wash his clothes himself.® 


If when setting pt on any purppse you meet a person carrying an 
empty gtara it is an ill omen, but good if the water-pot is behind you. 
So too it is unpropitious to meet a person cairying wood, but the 
reverse if he comes behind you.® It is unlucky to meet a vkdow hut 
a good omen to meet a woman with a male ohild.^® * 

In Dera Gh^lzi Khan it is lucky to meet a man at starting, but 

1 P. N. Q., II. § 490. 

2 lb.. Ill, § 113. 

s lb., II, § 179. 

<J5,I, §703. 

» Ib., I, § 664. 

« Ib., I, § 864. 

, Zb., I, § 1016. 

I Ib.. IT, § 41. 

9 Ib., I, § 610. 

filb. I, § 865. 


a 
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woman forebodes failure In your purpose. So too it is unlucky to 
encounter a shrike^ on the left hand, and Balocb calls this chJiapi or 
^ sinister turning back to make a fresh start. But to meet one on 
the right is propitious. The neighing of a horse or the braying of a 
he-ass is a favourable omen. In this district auguries are also taken 
by kicking one*^s shoe into the air while walking If it falls on its sole 
it is a good, but if it turns over, a bad sign.^ 

In Dera Ismail Khan the Muhammadan Jats and Baloch have . the 
following omens : — 

To meet a woman when starting on a journey is a bad omen. For 
any one to recall a man as he starts is also a bad omen. SMkdru 
consider it unlucky to meet a jackal when they start. If a man who 
is ill and is setting out to obtain treatment, 'meets a snake it is a bad 
omen if he fails to kill it but a good one if he succeeds in doing so If 
a she-jackal {pavi) call behind the house of a sick man he is certain 
to die— 

Rdiii iulde "kiilcT night if the cock, 

Te deJien hulde shigJiar^ By day the jackal calls 
:Ek7ci hadli Sdhihi^ A king changes 
Te ekJci ponda kdl Famine befalls 

If a sick man hears a stallion neigh at night it portends his re- 
covery. A smut or dirt in the left eye is ill, in the right, good luck. 

It is unlucky to drink water before starting, but auspicious to eat 
sugar in any form. 

But in spite, it would seem, of all omens, prosperity in travel may 
be secured by saying : — ^ 

Sitd Raghdpat Ham he tamale bdncChlo hdth ^ 

Age dge Har chalet pie h he Ear led sdth 

^ J oin hands in praise of Siti and Rdm 
And God will precede you, and you will follow God/^ 

To see a partridge on one^s right is lucky provided that one is 
going to a field, to meet a friend or homewards : Khet^ wiU^ gh.aT 
ahane ; hut hdnwan hamj beopdr^ t,e. it is better to meet it on the 
left when one is going on business. On a journey homewards again 
or to meet a friend it is auspicious to meet a Bhang an or any woman 
of very low caste, or one with two g har as on her head.^ But it is 
always unlucky to meet a load of wood or a Brahman, and if one meets 
the latter one should try and pass to the left, letting him pass on the 
rights 

To meet a Ohtxhra is lucky, the more so if he has a basket or broom 
in hand.8 

iln Jafki speeclk malMla, ia Balochi aydnehTv: P. N. Q., I. S 1019. 

2 !&., § 1020 . 

8 Shighar is the male lackal. 

SdMhi « ** rxiler/^ 

« P. K.Q., IF, § 670. 

6 This omen may be conr.ected with the supei’stitiou referred to in the account of 
Gdga. 

yp.N. Q„ II, § 160. 
s IF, § 349. 
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Never proceed on a journey began if you are called back at 
?5tarting. So strongly is this believed to be unlucky that relations will 
send things accidentally left after a traveller rather than call him baok.^ 

If when going anywhere with an object you meet a jackal it is a 
good omen^ but two are better : provided the animal does not cross your 
path — when your object will be frustrated.^ 

To hear a jackal barking is, in Dera Ghazi Khdn, most unlucky. 

It is known as hJitZifikdri^ In Rohtak it is lucky to hear a jackal 
bowling on the left^ but not on the right/ and the jackal should not 
be spoken of by his proper name as gidxr, but as Jambu.® 

In Bahawalpur to hear a donkey bray behind when one is starting Oraem. 
on a journey, or a partridge call on the left is an omen that the journey 
will fail in its object. But a partridge calling on the right is lucky. 

Also it is fortunate to meet a sweeper carrying filth, or a coffin, when 
setting out on business It is a good omen to see the bird, called 
malhdla^ on the right hand early in the day and later on the left, and 
vice versa- If a thief, when going to steal, hear a pheasant on the 
left he considers it a bad omen and returns. If a mama or a Idli be 
heard warbling on the roof, the women reply, dtdpihd pid he^ja mimh&)i 
kon lid. The flour is ready ground, go, fetch the guest,^^ i»e. a guest 
is expected. The bird^s note is supposed to be pike piho^ the imperative 
oi pi/ina \ptsna), to grind. If a man sneezes when starting on a 
journey, the journey will be unsuccessful. Similarly it is a bad omen 
for a marriage procession to hear the roar of thunder or meet with a gale 
of wind on their way to the bride'^s bouse. Any additions to a house are 
made by the Hindus in front of, or in line with, the buildings that exist, 
not in their rear. A new building at the back of the bouse is calculated 
to bring some calamity on the owner^s head. A crow on the coping 
of the house-wall denotes that a relation is coming on a visit, or at least 
that news from one will soon arrive. On the other hand, if a woman 
gets hart she will put ifc down to having heard a crow cawing on the 
coping. A kite sitting on the house is unlucky, so a black Udn^i or 
scai’e-orow is usually hung on the loftiest part of the roof. 

In Kangra it: is also lucky to meet a married woman, a pot full of 
water, a corpse in a doli^ flesh, fish, a cow with calf, a mongoose, ox, 
the sound of music, a wild parrot perching on your body, a blue jay, 
a peacock, a htr}a (lizard) or a ehipkah (white lizard). But it is 
unlucky to meet an ass, a bull-buflEalo, a sweeper with refuse, any one 
carrying salt or earth, a potter, a Brahman bare-headed or one who 
does not return your greeting, a widow, an empty pot, a blind or wall- 
eyed man, a hair&gi or a faqir smeared with ashes, an oil-crusher (? a 
Teli) with his pot, a crow, a jackal or a cat 

' P. Q., ly, § 270 

» 15., § 608. 

3 15., § 1019. 

* i5., § 160. 

® J5., § 151. ^ 

6 P. ]V Q. in, §§ 109, 110. In ^itock it is unlucky to meet any man witk a 
head, any Brahman or a mullah, any one weeping jr smoking, or fire, a crow flying toward* 
one, a widow, any one carrying a broken pot, a gardener with an empty basket, a oat, a 
goat, a cow, or any black animal, a snake or an empty vessel it carried. To bear ^e sound 
of weeping or a person sneeze while on a journey is most unfortunate, and the latter omen 
will almost always occasion a delay at any rate t p . 107, 
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Bat curds, and go where you please, but do not eat pickle or any- 
thing sour when going to visit an official, or you will either fail to see 
him or not gain your purpose. Success on a journey to pay such a 
visit or for any important business may be assured by observing the 
simple rules : — 

Jo mr cjidle^ woJii pag dije^ 

FotM patra hahJii na lije^ 

ue. if you find that your right nostril breathes more quickly than 
your left start with you right foot, and vice versa : never mind books 
and almanacs/ Should you chance to see a noseless man or a barren 
woman do not let them ci’oss you or you will fail in your undertakings* ' 
The study of omens from crows alone is almost a science ; — ^ 

When going on a journey if a crow caw to the left, 

Know for certain that you will prosper. 

If (a crow) on a journey go before you cawing \ 

I tell you the crow is saying that you will get a wife. 

If a crow caw to the right and go cawing to the left, 

I tell you it is telling you that you will lose your wealth. 

If it caw first to the le£t and go cawing to the right. 

The crow is bringing you wealth and honour above alL 
If a crow caw to the left and go upward, 

Your journey is stayed, and you should stop at home. 

IE a crow caw to the left aud turn its back upon you. 

It is bringing grief and trouble upon you. 

If a crow stand on one leg with its back to the sun 
And preen its wings, some great man will die. 

If, when you are eating in- the field, a crow caw. 

You will obtain riches out of the earth. 

If a crow flutter both its wings on high, 

Though you try a thousand plans you will suffer loss. 

If a cawing crow sit on the back of a buffalo. 

You will surely be successful in your labours. 

If a crow pick up a bone from the ground and throw it into water. 
Know that in a few days you will be beneath the sod. 

If a crow lower its head towards the north^ 

It is bringing on a disturbance and lightning. 

If crow lower its head to the north and preen its wings. 

It is exiling you from your country. 

If a crow keep on cawing, I tell you what will happen i 
He is calling a guest from a foreign land. 

If on a journey a crow caw with a ^ piece of meat in its mouth, 
Trouble is over, and yeu will enjoy the fruit of happiness/^ 

P.IT. Q., II, $ 815. P, Q,^ 11 ^ j These verses are attributed to one Jai Singh 
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Crows always pray for more cHldren in the world as they ffet 
sweets from them.^ ^ ® 


III Ktogfa it IS lucky to meet a Brahman telling his beads or 
saluting you with his tila/e sectarial mark) on. 2 

- a'lid as many Banias, three Brahmans, 

and four Chhattris — nine women coming in front — don't 20 on • I ffive 
you this omen 's " e • s 


^ If on the road you meet milk and fish, two Brahmans with books, 
LIS 3 i good, odciod. ditxd all wislios will bo grantod. you.^ 

Q,-pn,rrels are caused by mixing fire from two houses, standine a 
broom in a corner or allowing a child to turn over a dirty ladle,® or bv 
clattering scissors.® 


The loan of a comb or kerchief causes enmity .7 

If while kneading floni> a bit of the dough gets loose, a ffuest is 
coming.® ® 

If unleavened bread rise while being baked on an iron plate it 
means that the person for whom it is being made is hungry.^ 

cf i sold is unlucky at any time^ and metal found on a 

Saturday, when it is unlucky to find anything, is given to a Dakaut 
or Maha-Jjrahman, No real Brahman takes alms on that day.^^ * 

Put the fingers of both hands to your forehead and look down to 
where the \TOists join the hands : if they appear to slip from the wrists 
your death is near.'^ 


IIj when one is thinking of a- person or wishes 
up it forebodes long life to him.^® 


to see him, he 


turns 


A change of garment will change one’s luck, 
to change the right shoe to the left foot and 
good sport.i^ 


and it is sufficient 
vice versd, to secure 


* 1 P. N, Q,, HI, § 451. 

112 \is"’n4’ ^ omens in this district are very nomerons, ef. id. ff 110, 111, 

*N.I. N.Q., I., § 238. 

* Ih., § 239. 

® P. N. Q., II, § 1089. 

8 25.. II, § 798. 

7 25., Ill, § 682. 

3 25., Ill, § 779. 

9 25., Ill, § 29. 

« 25„ IV, § 493. 
n 26., IV, §34. 

26„ II, § 740. 

^ 26., Ill, § 604. 

'^26., I, § 16. 
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Tabus . — Eatiag the leavings of another's food oauses 100 genera- 
tions to hurn, and is nearly as bad as back -biting which condemns 
countless generations to the flames. ^ 

Muhammadans object to beating a brass tray as the dead might 
be awakened, thinking the Last Day had arrived.^ 

Some Hindus will not , wear a white turban as long as their 
father is alive.® 

Red food is said to be avoided by Hindu Benias as it resembles 
flesh; P. N. Q„ IV, § 198, 

It is sometimes said that Hindus consider it unlawful to eat food 
cooked by an unmarried person."^ 

Howevei', this may be some tabus are clearly based upon delicacy 
of feeling. Such is the prohibition which, regarding it as a great sin 
to accept any help from a daughter or to make any use of her property, 
iahm even a drink of water from her well or a rest under the shade 
of the tree among high-caste Hindus. Brahmans will often not even 
drink water in a son-in -law^s village. And among high class Khatri 
families such as the Seth, Khanna, Kapur and Mihrotra sections of 
Dhaighar status a mother will not even use her daughter's fan.® 
Among Brahmans and Khatris a daughter invariably receives a present 
at a festival. An elder brother too going to visit a married sister 
will not accept food or water from her. ' If he does not take them 
with him he must pay for them, in addition to the usual gift which he 
is bound to make to her.® 

Among the Rajputs in Karndl the village into which a girl is 
married is utterly (abu^d to her father, elder brother and all near elder re- 
latives, and even the more distant elder rela^ves will not eat or drink from 
her husband-'s house, though they do not tah 7 i the whole village. The boy^s 
father in turn can only go to the girPs village by her father^s leave.*^ 

new. vessels of metal among Hindus may be removed 
by ' letting a horse eat out of them. ^ Some orthodox Hindus will also, 
after this, rub them with ashes to purify them from the touch of their 
low-caste makers.® The horse is here probably symbolical of the Sun-god. 

Among Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus no food that has 
been^ in the house during an eclipse of the sun or moon can be eaten 
and it must he given away. But to avoid this necessity halwdis keep 
some JcnSii or dzeh grass, cynodon dactylouy in the baskets of sweet stuff 
during an eclipse.® 

A widespread is that placed upon buildings of burnt brick 

or stone.^^ 


^ Nt I, N. Q.j I, § 

2 J6., I.. § 114. 
in. I, § S19. 

■t P. N. Q.. I, § 670. 

; Ib., I, § 1002. 

I. N. Q., I, §25. 
s KapnSl Sett. Hep., p. 124i> 
P. N. Q., II, § 887. 

“ Ib., I, § 705. 
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In the plains milk should not be churned on a Thiu'sday by either 
Hindus or Muhammadans as that day is held sacred to the IVTuham- 
niadan saints. Part of that day’s milk is used, and the rest gU eii away 
to mendicants.^ 

The Gazetteer of the Simla Hill States thus describes the iahu ou 
the use of milk which is found among the Kanets : — 'Amongst Kanets 
the belief is universal that if a man drinks the milk of his own cow or 
gives it to other's to drink be will incur the displeasure of his deola in a 
practical form.^ But no evil consequences attach to the making and 
selling or eating of gJd from this milk. As a consequence of this idea 
those who arrange for supplies to visitors have to get milk from Kolis 
as it is said that although the milk of a Kolias cow may not be drunk 
by the owner himself, it may be safely given to other people. Sceptics 
say that Kanets have often been compelled to furnish milk for distin- 
guished visitors when Kolis’ milk was not available, and that no evil 
has resulted. They call the story of the god’s wrath a convenient fiction 
designed to ensure owners of cattle the full benefit of the profitable 
industry of ghi making and to protect them from exaction.’ 

Following up this clue Mr. H. W. Emerson has elicited the 
following data regarding this interesting and important iahu : — 

“ Now the custom is so widespread and presents such interesting 
features that a fuller account of it may free the hill-folk from the 
aspersions cast upon their sense of hospitality. In the first place the 
belief is far from univereal amongst Kanets. The restriction in fact 
depends upon the dispensations and dispositions of various gods. Some 
there are who insist on their full rights and forbid the use of milk in 
any other form than ghi. Others content themselves with a formal 
recognition of their prerogative, whilst not a few allow their worshippers 
both to drink themselves and give to others. 

As an instance of the autocratic despot we may cite the case of Hum, 
a god who exercises sway around Ndrkanda. He will not permit his 
devotees to deal in any way with pure mjlk or curds and even the ghi 
must 'be properly clarified. Cases have occurred in which a new-born 
child whose mother has died in childbirth has had to wait hungry until 
a milch cow could be brought from Kulu or some other district where 
the local god imposed no veto. For it is an old feature of the supersti- 
tion that prohibition or freedom to use the milk are dependent on the 
origin and lineage of the animal that gives it. A cow imported from 
the jurisdiction of an alien deity remains s rbject to the rules and regula- 
tions of its ancestral god. Neither she nor her offspring can acquire the 
liberties or incur tbe disabilities as the case may be, of naturalised 
subjects of tbe new divinity. The principle is indeed applied to objects 
other than tbe sacred cow, for if tbe offerings made to certain deities 
pass from their spheres of influence the gods go with them and thus 
often gain a footing in villages which have neither known them in the 
past nor want them in the future. " The god holds what the god has 

1 1* N* Q., IV 3 § 351. Very different ideas prevail eleewhere. Thus the Brahdi luad 
Baloch noins&a of Peshin will give milk in exchange for other commodities, hut deem it a 
disgrace to make money by it, and among the Badami in Arabia lahhdn or ^ milk-eelk^ ^ 
is a termiof disgrace j Burton^s T, p« 216. 
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is the motto of celestial bem^s in the hills.^ Ddm, like the 
majority of interdicting deitiesj is a fearsonie deity of wlioin the 
peasants stand in awe. Originally he was a huinaii being, born to a 
childless peasant by the mercy of the goddess Devi, but on bis death his 
spirit showed a strange perversity. It would not rest in peace, but 
liked to vex the people. So in despair they defied it and popt him 
fairly quiet He still retains however some traces of his ghostly devilry 
and if his worshippers transgress his orders, calamity will surely fall upon 
them. The udders of their cows dry up, the crops are blighted, and their 
children die, until at length they expiate their sin by generous sacrifices. 

Passing to the next type of supernatural beings^ who play the role 
of benevolent monarohs we find that sucli^ are satisfied with a mere 
acknowledgment of their supposititious rights. They exact only the 
performance of the following ceremonies from their ^vorshippers. 
When a calf is born the mother is not milked until the fourth day 
afterbirth. The milk is then placed in a vessel and left to curdle. 
When firmly set it forms part of a sacrifice offered to the animaPs 
ancestral god. curds and milk are poured upon the idoPs head ; 

incense, flowers and sweetened bread are laid before it. The owner 
offers up a prayer that the cow and calf may prosper and asks the god^s 
permission to use the produce of the former. The bread is eaten by 
the suppliant and after he has sacrificed a goat he may assume that the 
deity has vouchsafed the liberty to use the and milk as* he deems 
fit. Since the cattle are mostly of local breed the rites are usually per- 
formed within the village temple. But this is ^ not invariably the case, 
for where the cow or her progenitors have been imported a pile of stones 
is built to represent her family god. ^ There the goat is slaughtered 
and the votive offerings paid. Sometimes when the local temple is at 
a distance the offerings are poured over the horns of the cow itself, 
and this is always done if, though the animal is known to be of alien 
stock, all record of its god has been forgotten. 

The third class of democratic deities who impose no terms upon 
their clients are not uncommon, but they can grant no privileges for 
beasts other than their hereditary property. For example milk from 
the progeny of any cow, once owned by a worshipper of Dum, has the 
same pains and penalties attaching to its use as though it lived within 
his jurisdiction. And this is so although its present owner lives far 
outside the limits of Ddm^s sway and the original stock was imported 
several generations back. 

With reference to the Kolis the issues are obscured to some extent _ 
by the fact that a number of the caste cannot afford the luxury of 
either milk or gM, Also in the olden days it was the policy of the 
rulers to depress their menials and if the noise of churning was heard 
within the Kolias house, he was assuredly fined. This much seems 
certain that the superstition is not so general among Kolis as it is 
amongst Kanets. Where it applies the cause can usually be attributed 
to the worship of some deity adopted from the pantheon of the superior 
caste. Where both castes worship the same god, the nature of the 'veto 
is the same for both. Sometimes in a village the Kolis are under the 
disability whilst the Kanets ai'e free ; more often the reverse is found to 
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b© the ease. The custom does not appear to be aboriginal 5 Kolia 
have learnt it from the Kanets and nob the Kanets from the Kolis/^ 

Dr, J. Hutchison has found that similar customs prevail as far 
north as the Tibetan border, but are said not to exist in Laddkh or 
Eastern Tibet, He writes ; — 

In the R^vi 'Valley the procedure is somewhat as follows ; — After 
calving the calf is allowed to drink all the milk for three days. This 
seems to be the period most generally allowed* After the third day 
a certain q[uantity of milk — usually one half — is put aside for the calf and 
the rest is put into a vessel called ducVidr after each milking. When 
the vessel is full the milk is churned and butter is made which is also 
stored and when enough has been accumulated it is made into glii. The " 
milk is not drunk by the family and is said to he sucJicha — that is 
forbidden. This period may last from a few days to thi*ee, six or even 
more months if the cow goes on giving milk according to the will of 
the owner. During this time butter is made at regular intervals and 
then converted into gJii, which is ^ stored for the merchants who come 
round to purchase it, but none of it is used by the family until certain 
ceremonies have been performed. The impression is general that the 
procedure is observed purely for financial reasons, there being a brisk 
trade in gM all through the Ravi Valley. Caste seems to make no 
difference and the custom prevails among high and low, rich and poor. 
When the period which may range from the 9th ^day to the 9th month 
has expired, the owner of the cow makes an offering to the local deota 
Nag or Devi, under whose special protection the cow is considered to be 
and who is called after which the milk cesbses to he sucJicha 

and may be used by the family. Nowhere did I hear of any instance m 
which the owner was entirely debarred from using the milk of his own 
cow, except during the period I have indicated. The offering made to 
the /ai/i consists of curds, milk, butter and gM_, which are generally 
rubbed on the face of the image. Incense is also burnt and sweet 
bread is also presented and if it is a first calf a goat is sacrificed. 

The custom is almost certainly of aboriginal origin and has come 
down from a time long anterior to the appearance of the R4jas on the 
scene. I am inclined to agree with what seems^ to be the general 
belief among the people around us that the custom is practised for profit 
only. One need not call it mercenary, for it is simply in keeping with 
the ordinary trade practices in these hills. 

The above description applies chiefly to the Ravi VaHey and the 
outer mountains. In the Chandra Bhaga Valley, especially in Tidsar, 
Pangi and L^hul the milk is kept mchcha after calving only for ^ 9 to 
IS days. Then an offering is made to the Nau grab and local deity in 
much the same way as in Chamba, except that instead of a live goat 
the imitation of one in dta is offered presumably to save expense. 
The milk is then freely used* 

There is, however, another interesting custom- which seems to be 
peculiar to those regionsr In Pddar for the whole month of SSw'an, and 
in Pangi for 15 days in that mdnth,.all .the milk of the vaHey is 
as moTicla or devoted to the local Nag~or dDevf, 
as usu^ and the milk accumulates in the special recqpt^e 
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It is churnsd at intervals and the butter so procured is made into 
wMoh is stored up, while the buttermilk is drunk at special gathering* 
On special days also some of the curds, milk and nM are ofFA^j 
totheN^g. All this is done when the cattle are up in the S/' 
or high mountain pastures. At the end of the period special ofeinsg 
are made and a sheep is sacrificed for the whole village and then the milt 
becomes common again. On such occasions it is hard for travellers to 
procure milk as the people are very unwilling to give it. This 
does not prev^l in L^hul. The object probably is to lay in a yeLlv 
supply of gU at the time of year which is most convenient to them^ 
selves and where the pasture is at its richest and the milk consequentlv 
most abundant and of good quality. In Ldhul the cattle remain in the 
village all the year round and are not sent to a puMUox mountain pasture 
The gU made in the Chaudra Bh4ga valley is for domestic use only 

To return to the topic of omens, it is even less easy to 
explain many of them than it is to account for tahis. Thus in Attock 
meeting water when starting on a journey is lucky, because water is 
much pnzed, and sweepers may be- good omens as they are humble 
honest and useful. But if Brahmans and mullahs are seldom met with- 
out their asking for alms it might be supposed that their blessing 
would outweigh the loss of the money bestowed on them.i ® 

Good and b^ onaens are much regarded in Chamba. If a ehahor 
(Greek partndge) cackles on the roof, it forebodes death to one of the fami- 
ly. An owl or kite settling on the roof, or on a tree close by, portends 
calamity. Bad omens also affect cattle. If a cow lies down while 
bemg milked, or blood comes from her teats the animal must be sent 
away. A poisonous snake entering a housa portends good, and the Nfis- 
is regarded as specially auspicious. If billed in the house a snake must 
be removed by the window and not by the door, or one of the family will 
die. If a cock crow in the evening it should be killed at 
once lest It should crow thrice, portending death to some one in the 
family. Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse^s 
forehead is called iata and is unlucky to its purchaser. Hair growing 
the wrong way on a horse^s neck is a bad omen called putha bdL a1 
IS also a tuft of hair anywhere on the animal. White haii: near the ' 
hoofs or on the forehead, panjkal^dwC, is considered auspicious.* 

On maize 4 or 5 cobs^ on one stalk are a bad omen. If a snake 
crawls past a heap of gram it must be given away.- An injury to any 
one at the burning ghdf is ominous, and an offering must be made to 
avert calamity. An adult sneezing at the commencement of any work 

orwhen sfertingonajomney is ominous, but good in the casi of a 
yonng gm. The sight of a centipede means that some one is speaking 
evil of the person who sees it. A sudden tremor of one part of the body 
points to unpen^ng disease, ^d the side is touched with a shoe to avert il 
Itc^g in the right palm indicates coming wealth, and in the sole of the 
foot that a 3ouiney is n^. Singing in the right ear means pleasant 
news in prospect bnt bad news if it is in the left. If hiccup is slight 

VOTl. Tf thA A-irAlirl A-ni'.pA-i.a /-k-c M a. A • m . - _ _ ^ ns 


you. If the eyelid quivers grief is near, 
good clothing or a friend in prospect. 

1 Attock Gazetteer, p. 107, * - . - 
p, S25 


A spiderj on the body means 
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Dreams . — If a person dreams in tlie early morning tke dream -will 
come true. If in a dream a deal relative app ears and mentions a date 
on which the person dreaming will die, some measures are taken to defeat 
this evil influence. A chela is called on the date mentioned, who dances, 
and he and the friends try in many ways to divert the man^s attention 
till the critical time is past. The omen is inauspicious if in a dream 
copper or iron is given ti the pei'son dreaming. A dog coming towards 
the person to bite him is also ominous, and is called prak^ An elephant 
in a dream means that Ganesh is angry and must be appeased. If a 
little child appears saying pleasant things Kali is benignant, but if 
something unpleasant is said Kali needs to be appeased. If a boy ap- 
pears Mahadev is signified. A snake coming towards the dreamer to 
bite him is a bad omen. If some one is seen to leave the house the 
person dreaming will die, but if a living relative is seen dying he ^ or 
she will recover. Crossing a stream in a dream points to some coming 
difficulty. 

A dream should never be mentioned to any one as it is most un * 
lucky to do so, but to dream during the afternoon or at noon is harmless 
however bad the dream may be.^ 

IDreams naturally are often ominous, for good or evil. To see 
one^s self riding on a male camel, ass or buffalo means death, which 
is imminent if one sees one'^s self climbing a tree to gather fruit— 
probably because the ashes of a blirnt corpse are hung on a tree. To 
see raw meat portends sickness, and to be falling from a hill oi' 
rock calamity as well. To swim in clear water and gain the shore 
predicts recovery from a long illness. To see smoke, rain, mud or 
dirty water oi* to laugh in oue^s sleep means grief. dance and 
sing means calamity as well. To see ashes, bones or cowries portends 
grief and loss. To be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the left side 
means loss, and to see the bed of a dried-up pond or river, loss of salary. 
To climb to a hill-top means profit, and to see one^s self or another 
eating meat or curds or to be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the 
right side, wealth. To ride on an elephant or a white^ horse means 
promotion and to be in prison is to be soon a ruler, whfle to see 
head cub off - or the sun or moon rising is to be soon a king. A naked 
sword or a road portends an unexpected journey. The happiness of 
one^s ancestors is assured by the vision of a faqtr ^ A dream 

during the latter part of the night is however auspicious as it is then 
that the gods are roaming and you are sure of gain.^ Dreams may be 
cured by reciting a common invocation to Hanuman. 

Shoes lying over each other are a sign of travel and if you see a 
broom upside down put it right way up or you ^ will suffer somehow. 
It is lucky to fiud silver but not gold, and on a journey it is lucky to 
meet a sweeper, a snake or a corpse, but the reverse if one meets a 
Brahman, a village headman or a washerman.^ 

Divination, Possession, Exorcism .and Charms— Such being 
the varied choice in the matter of malevolent spirits offered to 

^ P. N. Q., Ill, §§ 680 . 1 . 

2/A, I.. §769. 

2 Ih., I., § 780, 

4 IA,I.,§§ 789.90. 
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tte Punjab peasant by the belief of the countryside^ it may be supposed 
that divination and exorcism are practised widely^ and possession and the 
virtue of charms firmly believed In. Of witchcraft proper one hears 
but little, and it is, I believe, chiefly confined to the lowest castes ; 
though some wizards are commonly credited with the power of causing 
a woman to die if they can obtain a lock of her hair, and then bringing 
her to life again for their carnal enjoyment.^ Illness is generally 
attributed to the malignant influence of a deity, or to possession by a 
spirit ; and recourse is had to the soothsayer to decide who is to be 
appeased, and in what manner. The diviners are called ^ devotees ^ 
ij>hagaty‘ or ^wise men"^ {sydnd), and they generally work under the 
inspiration of a snake-god, though sometimes under that of a Saiyad 
(see above). The power of divination is generally confined to the 
lower and menial (? aboriginal) castes, is often hereditary, ^ and is 
rarely possessed by women. Inspiration is shown by the man s head 
beginning to wag j and he then builds a shrine to his familiar, before 
which he dances, or, as it is called by the people, ^ sports hhel 

TciUdnoC)* He is consulted at night, the inquirer providing tobacco and 
music. The former is waved over the body of the invalid and given to 
the wise man to smoke. A butter-lamp is lighted, the music plays, the 
diviner sometimes lashes himself with a whip, and he is at last seized 
by the afiSiatus, and in a paroxysm of dancing and head- wagging 
declares the name of the malignant influence, the manner in which it 
is to be propitiated, and the time when the disease may be expected to 
abate. Or the diviner waves wheat over the patient^s body, by pre- 
ference on Saturday or Sunday : he then counts out the grains one by 
one into heaps, one heap for each god who is likely to be at the bottom 
of the mischief, and the deity on whose heap the last grain falls is the 
one to be propitiated. The malignant spirit is appeased by building 
him a new shrine, or by making oSerings at the old one. Very often 
the offering is first placed by the patients head for a night or wped 
over his body, or he is made to eat a part of it ; and it is sometimes 
exposed on a moonlight night while the moon is still on the wax, toge* 
ther with a lighted lamp, at a place where four cross-roads meet. 
Sometimes it is enough to tie a rag taken from the patients body on 
to the sacred tree — generally a janA —-beneath which 

the shrine stands, and such trees may often be seen covered with the 
remnants of those oflcerings, blue being the predominating colour if the 
shrine be Musalman, and red if it be Hindu, 

The Jats and Baloch of Dera Ismiil Khan and Mianwali are firm 
believers in magic : — 

A useful charm is^to get 4 men to write out at the same time but 
at separate places, the Muhammadto creed. The whole is worn as an 
amulet-u It is said to" he of general efficacy, and to safeguard the 
wearer from hurt, though . Husain Kh^n, Baloch, who told me, got a 
sword-cut all the Same from a Wazir near Pezu in Edwa'tdes^ time. 
Passing a hut in Multfc an old woman came out and cried Aht ml 

1 lu the hills, however, magic said to be common j and iu the plains certain men 
can charm tbe livers out of childrou, and so cause them to xniie away and die, Englishmen 
are often credited with this power, 

^ The term Bhagat, 1 believe, properly applies only to the devotees of the goddess 
Devf. But it is locally used by the villagers for any wise man or diviner. 
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dd?m ! ml dd.uz ! Oh blue man/ blue man — what shall I give my 
child for the cough I did not know the answer and foolishly 
promised some medicine* She told me I ought to have bid her steal 
something from a neighbour's field or house, as that would have cured 
the cough There are many other spells of this class but people will 
not own to any knowledge of them. 

Earth taken from a sweeper's grave or from a Hindu burning 
place, moulded into the shape of an enemy and the Sm'at Yasin read 
over it, is supposed to be fatal to him. To call up the devil himself 
it is only necessary to repeat the creed backwards. Within the memory 
of several men whom I know a Sayyid from Multdn who could control 
the appeared ut Leia and Bhakkar in Midnwali. He produced 
cooked food from the air, pomegranates out . of season, pots of ghi and 
at the instigation of a Lela money-lender, rupees. It is admitted that 
a man who possesses a full knowledge of the great names of the 
Deity, who knows how to combine them and the demons affected by 
each, can render them obedient to himself or to the ring on his little 
finger. But only the learned and scrupulously pure can attain to this 
knowledge. Certain of the ims repeated before going into court or 
before a hakim are certain to gain favour for the sayer. 

Amulets are much used. A headmau to prevent the anger of a 
justly incensed hakim from falling on him sat with an amulet tied 
conspicuously on his ^dfa. He admitted the reason when asked. 

Whereas possession by the god is, as a rule, invoked, possession by 
evil spirits is dreaded, and various remedies x’esorted to for their expul- 
sion. Such spirits are known by various names, but Bhairon and Kalis 
are also believed to cause demoniacal possession. When a man becomes 
thus possessed, the ascertains by astrology whether the posses- 

sion is really due to evil spirits^ and if this appears certain, he takes the 
man to the abode of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god 
with incessant cries, the pufdri remaining still and silent for a time. 
Sooii he begins to tremble and nod his head. He then asks the god 
to cure the sufferer. Casting rice at the people he curses them until in 
terror they offer to propitiate the god . with sacrifices of goats etc., 
whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made. He then offers rice to the 
god and f^bat the evil spirit will . dej)art. Dhdp is not offered, nor 
is music played, and as a rule, no maiiirds are read, but in rare cases 
Kali is thus invoked ; — 

Kdli cfiari char chart kdt kMy 
Delhi ho hhdi^ 

Pdni hglii samundar kd^ hliiltj 
Cliiwel bhasam ho jdi. 

Kdli has arisen and devours the sacrifice. Let the ocean flow, 
let ghost and demon turn into ashes.'^ 

JPasts and Festivals. — E eligious festivals play a great part in the 
life of the peasant 5 indeed they form his chief holidays, and QU , these 
occasions men, and still more women and ehildrm^. doR their b#»t 
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clotHes and oollecfi in great numbers, and after the ofEering has been 
made enjoy the excitement of looking at one another. The great 
Hindu festivals have been described in numberless books, and I need not 
notice them here. But besides these, every shrine, Hindu and Musalmfin, 
small and great, has its fairs held at fixed dates which attract worship- 
pers more or less numerous according to its renown. Some of these 
fairs, such as those at ThAnesar on the occasion of an eclipse, those of 
Bdba Farid at Pak Pattan, and of Sakhi Sarwar at Ni^dha are attended 
by very many thousands of people, and elaborate police arrangements 
are made for their regulation. There are two festivals peculiar to the 
villages, not observed in the towns, and therefore not described in the 
books, which I will briefly notice. The ordinary Diwdli or feast of 
lamps of the Hindus, which falls on Kdtik, 11th, is called by the villagers 
the little Diwali. On this night the pifr or ancestors visit the house 
which is fi'esh plastered throughout for the occasion, and the family 
light lamps and sit up all night to receive them. Next morning the 
housewife takes all the sweepings and old clothes in a dust-pan and turns 
them out on to the dunghill, saying, dala&r^ dUr Tio : ‘ May thrift- 

lessness and poverty be far from us I-* Meanwhile they prepare for the 
celebration of the great or Gobardhan Diwdli, on which Krishna is 
worshipped in his capacity of a cowherd, and which all owners of cattle 
should observe. The women make a Gobardhan of cow-dung, which 
consists of Krishna lying on his back surrounded by little cottage 
loaves of dung to represent mountains, in which are stuck stems of grass 
with tufts of cotton or rag on the top for trees, and by little dung-balls 
for cattle, watched by dung-men dressed in bits of rag. Another opinion 
is that the cottage loaves are cattle and the dung-balls calves. On this 
are put the churn-stafE and five whole sugarcanes, and some parched rice 
and a lighted lamp in the middle. The cowherds are then called in 
and they salute the whole and are fed with rice and sweets. The 
Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit ; and till then no one 
must cut, press, or eat cane. Eice-milk is then given to the Brahmans, 
and the bullocks have their horns dyed and get extra well fed. Four days 
before the Diwali, on K£tik 11th, is the DevuiJini GydTas on which 

the gods awake from their four months^ sleep, which began on Hdf 11 th. 

On the night of the devulhni the children run about the village with 
lighted sticks and torches. During these four months it is fMbidden 
to marry, to cut sugarcane, or to put new string on a bedstead on pain of 
a snake biting the sleeper. On the 16 th and 11th of Phaganthe 
villagers worship the aonla tree, or phyllanthus einblicci) mentioned 
by Huen Tsang as being so abundant beyond Delhi. This tree is the 
embUc myrobolus, a representation of the fruit of which is used for the 
finial of Buddhist temples. Its worship is now connected with that of 
Shiv ; Brahmans will not take the ofEerings. The people circumambu- 
late the tree from left to right {jpTiTenmmd) , pour libations, eat the 
leaves and make offerings, which are taken by the Kanphate Jogis. 
Fasts are not much observed by the villagers, except the great anunal 
fasts } and noc even those by the young man who works in the 
fields and cannot afford to go hungry. But sugar, butter, milk, fruits 
and wild seeds, and that is not technically ^ gx*ain ^ may 

he eaten^ so that the ahstinence is not vei*y severe* 

^ lazy % and no 'pcoap f 
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Unlucky times 

The ioufch iu a quarter to be especially avoided, as the spirits lbbeiio», 
o£ the dead live there. Therefore your cooking hearth must not face §§ 281*96, 
the south, nor must you sleep or lie with your feet in that direction 
except in your last moments. The demon of the four quarters, Bisasul, 
lives in the east on Monday and Saturday, in the north on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, in the west on Friday and Sunday, and in the south on 
Thursday ,* and a prudent man will not make a journey or even plough 
in those directions on those days. So when Shuh' or Venus is in declen- 
sion, brides do not go to their husbands'* homes< nor return thence to 
visit their fathers^ houses. On the Biloch frontier each man is held to 
have a star, and he must not journey in certain directions when his star 
is in given positions. But when his duty compels him to do so he will 
bury his star, i,€* a piece of cloth cut out in that shape, so that it may 
not see what he is doing.^ It is well not to have your name made too 
free use of, especially for children. They are often not named at all for 
some little time j and if named are generally addressed as inja or luji^ 

^ Baby,** according to sex. If a man is rich enough to have his son^s 
horoscope drawn a few days after his birth. Jhe name then fixed will be 
carefully concealed till the boy is eight or ten years old and out of 
danger j and even then it will not he commonly used, the ever;^day name 
of a Hindu, at least among the better classes, being quite distinct from 
his real name, which is only used at formal ceremonies such as marriage. 

Superiors are always addressed in the third person 5 and a clerk, when 
reading a paper in which your name occurs, will omit it and explain 
that it is your name that he omits, A Hindu peasant will not eat, and 
often wilf not grow onions or turnips, as they taste strong like meat 
which is forbidden to him. Nor will he grow indigo, for simple blue 
is the Musalm^n colour and an abomination to him. He will also 
refuse to eat oil or black sesame if formally offered him by another, for 
if he do he will serve the other in the next life. A common retort when 
asked to do something unreasonable is main ne tere hale til clidle 
Jiain ? \ ^ What, have I eaten your black sesame ? ^ The shop-keeper 

must have cash for his first transaction in the morning and will not 
book anything till he has taken money. 

The months of Chet, Fob and Magh are regarded as unlucky, and ^ 

are called idle maJitne or black months. The people like to hear the 
name of Chit first from the lips of Bumnas, and the name of M£gh is Chamba. 
best heard from a class of Brahmans called Bashaja, who come during 
that month from the plains to sing and beg. An infant should not be 
taken outside for the first time in these months, this being unlucky. 

If a cow has a calf in Bhadon, both it and the calf must he given away 
to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday are unlucky days 
for celebrating a marriage, for if a marriage takes place on Sunday the 
couple will not agree with one another, if on Tuseday, the husband 
will soon die ; if on Saturday, there will he much sickness in the 
family. 

» But it would appear that there is a unanimity in the motions of these sterrn which 
reduces the role to one of dates. Thus, on the Ist, 2nd, 11th, and 12th Journeys must not 
he made towards one quarter ; on the 8rd, 4th, 13th, and 14th towards another ; on the 6th, 

6th, 16th, and 16th towards a third, and on the 7th, 8th, 17th, ^d 18th towards the fonxUi. 

On the 9t|i> 10th, 19th, 20th, 29th, and 80th the trareller is free to face as he plcgn^ 
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A woman must not wash, her head on a IhiJay, or her brother 
will become sick. This is called gal lagdi. Cowdung should not be 
offered to any one on a Friday, or the cow will become sick and its 
milk will dry up. On Wednesday and birthdays nothing should be 
given away unless in the form of ddn, otherwise good luck will cease 
A journey should not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday, but 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are lucky days for such a purpose 
especially Wednesday. Sunday is good for entering on anything 
requiring, haste. ® 


Saturn being a planet of bad omen, no oil should be put on the 
head^ on Saturday. On that day a little oil — enough to see one's face 
in — is put into the palm of the hand and then given to a Brahman. 
Some dis,eases are believed to be due to the malign influence of the 
planet Saturn, and to remove them McJiavi (a mixture of ddl and rice 
vnth spices) is cooked and passed round the sick person's head and then 
given away, the idea being that the disease is thus transferred to the 
person who eats the Icichati. 

Again a woman should not wash her head on a Saturday, or her 
husband will become sick. There are five days in each month called 
pancJiah, which are unlucky,^ and on them no work should be done. If 
work is in progress a holiday should be given, and no new work 
should be commenced on any of these days, or it will be attended with 
loss. If any one dies on one of the days of panchih cloth dolls 
copesponding in number to the days still remaining, are made up and 
laid alongside the corpse and burnt with it, otherwise more members of 
the family will die. This custom is called panclah sJidnti. If a 
buffalo calves on a Wednesday it is unlucky, and the calf must be 
given away. A child born on a Tuesday will be attended with misfor- 
tune m the marriage state in after life. There is also a special day in 
each yeau’, called gdrb^r, usually a birthday, on which no work must be 
done ; the special day is indicated by a pandit. 


re- 


At 


^ Every Saturday the Banias of Multdn pour oil and gram over small 
raised spots where streets cross. This is done in honour of Sani or Saturn 
_ On Sundays and Tuesdays salt should never be eaten. Bv 
• framing the gods are propitiated and will supply all wants.i 

,1^ some parts of the Punjab salt is not eaten on a Sunday. 
Multan all Hindu shops were closed on Sundays.® 

Friday is an unlucky day for sport in Eiwalpindi. 

Saturday, Sunday and Tuesday are all unlucky days for the 
of cattle or ghi, lending or borrowing money, and shaving. The 
named leads to one's own death or that of a son. Tuesday is also' a 
very unfortunate day on which to return home from a journey, s 
Sdwan ghoti, B Addon gdi, . . ' 

Mdgjk mds jo ihains iigde, ' 

Ji ge-jde-, khasmen hAde. - - - ; . 

“ The mpe tW foals in Sawan, the cow that calves in Bhaddn 
and the buffelo in M%h, will either die or kill her owner^ 

^ P, K Q., IV, § 498. _ ^ 
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A mare foaling in the day-time too is nnlueky. In Bahdwalpur to 
arert the evil ejEPeets^the ear of colt or filly is bored or the tip cut off. 

But strangest of all is the idea prevalent in the hills north of Gurddspnr 
that the character of the monsoon can be forecasted from the number of 
kittens born in a litter during the preceding cold weather : thus^ if the 
usual number is 4 or more the rains will be ample ; if a it will only rain 
for 2 months ; if one, then the monsoon will fail utterly.^ 

It is in the Derajdt unlucky to give away money on a Sunday, and 
Hindus will not even pay wages on that day. TraveUing in any .direc- 
tion on a Wednesday is regarded as very unlucky, but the objection to 
travel north etc. on certain other days is not much regarded.^ 

Lucky days appear to depend largely on the state of the moon, but 
this does not explain the various and often conflicting beliefs regarding 
days of the week. Thus in Atto^k some cultivators will not begin of the week, 
ploughing on a Sunday or Tuesday, while others consider the latter the 
best day because Adam began to plough on that day. Both days too are 
considered most lucky for beginning legal proceedings. It is unlucky 
to set out on a journey northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday® but 
lucky on Monday or Friday, To start southwards on Thursday is 
bad, but on Wednesday good. Do not go east on Monday or Saturday 
or west on a Sunday or Thursday, but choose Sunday or Tuesday to 
go eastward or Monday or Saturday to go west.^ 

The Pathdns of Kohab have few beliefs about unlucky days* 

Saturday is Mdli^ Le. devoid of all blessings : one should not shave on 
a Sunday ; or begin a journey on a Friday, because it is a day of public 
prayer and the journey will be unsuccessful. But if compelled to "start 
on an unlucky day a jPath^n notable will have his travelling bag sent 
beforehand out of the house on a lucky day to the village shrine in the 
direction of his journey. This is called parastMn} 

As a rule, in Dera Ismail Khdn, both ploughing and harvesting Sunday, 
are always begun on a Sunday, It is however unwise to cross the 

1 Gnrdaspur -G-azefieer, 1914, p. 63. It might be sxiggeated that some instinctive 
anticipation of a sufficient food-supply increases prolificness, hnt statistical evidence 
is wanting. Such an anticipation' is credited to the iatiri or plover who is said to bmld 
its nest low down hy the stream when the monsoon will fail hnt high above it if the rains 
are to he good. The beliefs noted on the text arc fairly general but ia Attock it is also con- 
sidered very unlucky for a cat to kitten in Jeth, donkey to have a foal in S4wan, a camel 
to have young in Bais^kh, a goat in Poh or a dog in Chet. Probably at one time a 
complete pseudo-science of this kind existed. In Attock a Brahman or a mullah is consult- 
ed as to what should be done to avert these omens; Gazetteer, p. 107. 

2 P. N. Q., II, §§ 987, 988, 

® Mcingal Sudh najdige pahdf 

J4U hdzi diye hdr, 

* Go not north on Tuesday or Wednesday, 

Even if you win, it will cause you loss,* 

* Attack GazeHeerf p. 106, 

9 Jjit, ‘living elsewhere* : of pastdna in Dera Ghdzi Ehdn, 


00 
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Unlucky times. 


Indus on that day : 

Aj Itwdry nd la^gen pdr^ 

Matte jitta dwen Mr. 

^'To-day is Sunday, do not cross, 

Or you will lose wh^fc you have won/*' 

Monday and Thursday are the best days to begin making new 
Monday, clothes, which should be worn for the first time on a Wednesday or 
Friday, and in the morning rather than in the evening. For shaving, 
depilation or. cutting the nails Monday is good, but Hindus prefer 
Sunday and Muhammadans, Friday. Like Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday are unlucky for these acts* 

As we have seen, Tuesday is an unlucky day, and inauspicious for 
Tuesday, beginning a new work or starting on a journey — 

‘B'udh^ Samekhar Tcapfa^ gaJina Aitwdr, 

Je suTch suit a lor yen mctnji %nin Somwdr. 

'^Put on new clothes on Wednesday and Saturday, and 
jewellery on a Sunday ; 

If thou desirest happy sleep weave thy couch on a Monday/^ 

On the other hand many acts are lucky if done on certain days. 
Thus on Sunday eat betel {pdn) and go which way you will, "you will 
get what you wish. On Monday look at your face in the glass and 
you will prosper. On Tuesday eat a clove and good fortune will 
attend you when you set out on business. On Wednesday eat sweet 
stuff, and on Thursday drink curds — a ehitdk will suflSce. On Friday 
eat new bread and on Saturday white salt. By eating thus you will 
always reach your goal in safety.^ 

Cock-crowing at noon is very unlucky and Muhammadans will 
always kill one that does so. 

The early morning is a risky time for various things if done by 
particular persons. Thus it is then unlucky for a tailor to mend 
clothes, for a JiaJwdi to sell iatdshas (sugar -dr ops), for a hazdz or 
clothier to sell red cloth {^qan$)^i.ox a B^nia to sell ghi^ a pansdri paper, 
a Kasera zinc, or for a Sarrif to deal in gold.* 

Midday and evening are bad times to begin a new work or start on 
,a journey. 

Just as every day has its good and bad times so the day itself is 
unlucky for certain events, such as hearing a horse neigh. A child born 
at noontide is also unfortunate.^ How far these ideas are based on 
astrology it is difficult to say* 

iP.lT.Q.,ll,§20. 

* IK ni. {{ m-12, 

’ Attook Gazetteer^ p. IC?. 
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Beliefs ai^d Supeesiition'S cojinected with Unlucky Days, 


Both Hindus and Muhammadans believe in the jognidn or ckihil 
ahddl?' The cJiihil abddl are forty saints who live in different directions 
on various dates. Their number is invariably foxty. If one of them 
dies, a new saint takes his place. To undertake a journey in any direc- 
tion on the dates when the saints are in that direction is unlucky. 
Agriculturists also do not reap a crop facing in the direction in which 
the saints are. The follow ing figure shows the different dates when the 
saints are believed to be in each direction ; — 


Bidl 


Hortb 




(North-west) (S) 



(Soutli-we&t) South 


(North-east) 


<7) East 


(iSouth-east) 


jifote. The numbers within brackets inside the square denote dates, 

while those- on the corners and within ,the brackets outside the square 


signify directions. 

1 There is a ‘ sect ' of MBhammadan/ag-^, ia Kangia ceiled AbdaU who a] 
■bards to the Hiada chiefs, “ Chamha. It is ja 

that there is some conaectioaT 


>ar to he 
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The following lines give the dates on which the eJiiJiil ahddl are in 
the different directions : — 

PahUy ndnwit}) soldn, ehawwi, kakanP wich peliehdti. 

Do, daJty saidrd, panjhi, nairat® shak na dn. 

Tarai, chhabbi, athdra, gydra wich jantibe jdn, 

CTidr, Idrd, satdwi, dni, maghrib shah na dn, 

Panj, tera, wih, turai dihdre, baib® de wieh jdn, 

■Chhe, ihki, athdwi sach much wich Tis&n* peehhdn, 

Sai, ohauda, unatUri, hdwi mashraq gaib rigal, 

Ath, pandra, tarih, trewt rehnde wieh shim&l. 

That is, the ehihil ahddl occupy hahani {hakni) on the let, 9th, 
16th and 24th, the nairat on the 2nd, lOth, 17th and 25th, the south 
{jandb) on the 3rd, 26th, 18th and lltb, the west {maghrib) on the 4th, 
12th, 27th and 19th, the baib on three date^ viz. the 5th, 13th and 20tb, 
the isdn on the 6tb, 21st and 28th, the east {mashrig) on the 7th, 14th, 
29th and 22nd, the north {shamdl) on the 8th, 15th, 30th and 2Srd. 

It is asserted that the chiliil abddls were originally saintly persons 
whose prayers were acceptable to God, but that credulous Moslems have 
by degrees identified them with the Hindu jognidv),. But it must be con- 
fessed that th.eJogin{s are said to be 64 in number,® whereas the abddl 
are generally said to be 40 in number though some accounts make them 
7 or 70. 

The following tradition, which is said to be only oral, ascribes the 
origin of the 40 abddls to the Prophet himself. One Dajd-Kalbi had 
no children, and on his plaint the Prophet for 40 days ^are him a daily 
charm, which he in his ignorance of their use kept, until all the 40 had 
been given him. Then he washed them and gave them to his wife, who 
in due course bore 40 sons. Appalled at this event Day4-Kalbi exposed 
89 of the children in the desert, but on his return home he missed the 
40th also, so he went back to the desert and there found all the 40. 
Seeing that they were inseparable he kept them, and they lived under 
dome not built by human hands. Presently a plague smote Medina, 
and it was revealed to the Prophet that it was caused by the 40 abddls, 
but on his announcing himself as Muhammad they refused to discuss 
matter with one so pi'oud, and only when he proclaimed biTnaelf as 

1 Xakni is not ssplained. 

a iSairiit, Sanskr t fr. nir-riti <=• south-western : Platts, 1166. It is also said to mean 
red, orig^nidly, and hence south-west. 

^ Smii is said to he derived fr, ha or tea, wind, and to mean the corner whence the wind 
comes ■» Sanskr. lodyil-Jeaun or v^ii Jeon (Platts J, the wind comer or N.-W. (In Hind 
iaib = 'at a distance, a far off.') 

* Ithan is said to mean ' rising ' in Sanskr. ; hence •>« ‘north-east. ' It is also a nane 
of Siva : (Platts, p. 113). 

^ JE.ff. la. the &ranih, of. Maoanliffie, Life of ffurU JSdnah (p. 82.) 'For the legend 
among the OujarB of Hazara etc. of. P. N. Q., II, 1071 s also § 1071, and 1180. 
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The jogmis, 

Muhammad the Poor^ would they acknowledge him. He then gave 
them a piece of illuminated cloth^ from which each made a girdle with- 
out diminishing its size, and they all entered Medina. The disease 
promptly escaped in the shape of the goat, which abddh caught and 
devoured, all except the tail. This this they threw skywards, judging 
that men would forget God if there were no diseases. So now the tail 
revolves round the earth, and wherever it chances to he disease breaks 
out. But the 40 aiddls now plundered Medina and evoked the Prophet^s 
curse, under which they wander round the world, occupying certain re- 
gions at fixed times, on specified dates of the lunar months. 

The orthodox Hindu belief in the jogtmdn is based on astrology. 
They are believed to occupy the following points of the compass on the 
titM or lunar dates specified 

jsr. 

2,10 



6, 13 

That is to say they start from the E. on the 1st, and reach the N- 
E# on the 8th. On the 9th they again start from the E. Or, as an 
account from Amhala puts it, they go from E. to N., S.-E.> S.-W., S., 
W., N.-W., and N.-E., on the jprithemd to the asltami^ and again 
from the naumi to the ^urirri'd and amdwas^ 

It is unlucky to travel in the direction in which the fogtnis are on 
any given day, but this omen may be evaded by the device called 
pasidnd ^ in Dera Ghazi Khan. This consists in throwing salt, or one dE 


parastMn In Eo!b£t. 
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The dikshul. 


the things to be taken with one^ in the direction of the intended route on 
a clay prior to that fixed for starting, and when the joginis are in a 
different direction. Hindus also throw rice, sugar etc. with a pice, tied 
up in red cloth. 

Ihe diksJiul or point at which a spear is hanging is as follows r- 



Chihil Jhddl. 

On Sunday in the E. 

■ W, 

„ Monday in the W. 

... “PI. 

,, Tuesday and W ednesday in the N. 

N. 

„ Thursday in the S. ... 

... S. 

„ Friday in the E. 

w. 

„ Staturday in the W. 

B. 


Por facility of comparison the directions in which, aecordino- to a 
Persian quatrain,^ the cMTiil abd&l, or rafal-ul-gkaib, are found are 
also given Their E. and W. day are the converse of those assigned to 
the Hindu di^shul. It is auspicious, when on a journey, to one^s 
wealth to have the ekihii aMdl on the left hand, and if they are behind 
one all enemies ^ will he destroyed. But if on the right they augur loss 
of property, and if facing one risk to life. This is in precise aocwd with 
the Hindu quatrain saying regarding the which runs ; — 

Jgge jog an leadi na rds. 

Fiehhe jognn paunehe ds^ 

DdTine fogan yds dharCf 
^dnjhwen, jogan ds dhare. 

. ** It jhe Jogan be in front it is evil, but if it be at your back there 
IS nope ; if it be on the right, you will be disappointed, but if on the left 
you may hope.’’’ 

1 Of wljicli one version runs : — ’ 

Ba yaTcahamah^o^Jumah maghrab marau, 

Bd dosJidT/ibctJi^shdiTbh ciJi-iTbdshTCig 
Ba sihshmbaJh^o^oliarsTMmbah shamdl 
Janubi taraf jpanjshdmbah wahdl. 

This is rendered in tlie -Western Panjdbi of Dera Gh4zi Khan thus s— 

CJian&hhan Som najd%o€n maahriq. 

Adit Juma gurub : 

Mangal Budh sJiamdl do no wanjin 
KJidmis jundb> 

But in Bera Ismail Khan both the Baloch and say ; -« 

Khdmia di dihdfi lamme vkCb wanjan^ 

Mangul^ Budh ublie na wanjan s 
Adit wajumd dildr na wanjan, 

Bvihat OJiafichan dihdtt^ w&njan* 



The jogs in astrology. 2417 

^hejoffinid^ are 64, in number, but only 8 of them are of importance . 
ihe follomag diagram shows their names and the directions in which 
they stay : — 



The joginidn {ox jogs) play an important part in astrology and are 
of much help to astrologers in forecasting the results of games, epidemics, 
rains, storms, fires, earthq^uakes etc. 

This belief is illustrated by the following instances 

(I) The jogini, by name loga or Jogeshri. along with the Moon, 
conapletes its revolution round the earth in 3 i hours or 60 If 

during its revolution it joins with Chaadramdti (Moon), Btttlh (Mercury), 
Shukra (Venus) and Brihaspati (Jupiter) in a Jal-rdshi, i.e. in one of the 
signs — K.irh (CJaneer), Mi* (Pisces), Eumh (Aquarius) or Makar (Capri- 
cornus) — the result is rain ; if with the Surga (Sun) and Mangal (Mars) 
in an Agni~rdshit^ i.e. in one of the signs— (Aries), Singh (Leo) or 
Brichhah (Scorpio) — the result is fire j if with Ghaniramdn (Moou) and 
Shaniehar (Saturn) in a Vdgd-rdsM, i.e. in one of the signs— (Libiat) 
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The joginfs* quarters. 

or Dhan (Sagitarios) — the result is a storm. And if with Bdhu (a planet) 

and<7 SanieRar (SsAmiv) in. a, Frithvi-rds^i, i.e. in one of the signs - 

Kanyd (Virgo), Miikan (Gemini) or BriM (Taurus ) — the result is an 
earthquake. 

(2) ^ The joginl known as Skdrdill also completes its revolution in 
60 gTiUfis, If it is facing the hunter while out hunting, he (or she) is 
likely to sustain an injury, but if it is behind or on his right he will 
make a bag. 

(3) The fogini called Vijaiy or Palchsh completes its revolution in 
3 5 days. In the bright lunar half it travels towards the east and Agni 
Kon (south-east) but in the dark half in the opposite direction, viz, ladn 
(north-east) etc. Its situation is observed when proceeding on an expedi- 
tion in- war. It is unlucky while it is facing one, but otherwise it is 
auspicious. 

Similarly, there are other such as Bdld, Shdvid, SaiiJerdnti, 

Grahy Lagni etc. of minor importance which are believed to control or 
affect the success or failure of all human enterprises and undertakings. 

According to the belief in Kdngra the joginU^ head quarters are in 
the — 

East in the month of KdtaJe, 

South-east in the months of Jeth and Mag/iar, 

South in the month of Bdwan, 

South-west in the months of Hdt and Phdgan, 

West in the month of B had on. 

North-west in the months of Chet and Mdgh. 

North in the month of Assd, 

North-east in the months of BaisdJbk and Poh. 

The Moon too like the Joginis, Dishdsdl or BdRu Chakra has 
good or evil effects on earthly bodies during her revolution. She also 
plays an important part in astrology and her situation is ascertained 
when ^ fixing lucky hours and days for journeys, voyages, enterprises, 
expeditions or ceremonies. 

^ The Moon completes her revolution round the Sun in a month, tak- 
ing days to pass through each of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, as is 
apparent from the following diagram : — 





¥he moon m astrology. 


m 


Tfie Moon while revolving in four directions passes through the 
following signs of the Zodiac : — 


(«) 

(b) 

W 

{d) 


Direction^ 

East 

South ... 
West ... 
North ... 


Signs^ 

Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 
Taurus^ Vii’go and Caprieomiis# 
Libra, Aquarius and Gemini. 
Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces. 


Since the Moon takes days to travel through each sign she takes 
135 gharis in all to revolve in the eight directions as will appear from 


the diagram below : 


East. 


S'ortli. 



/4 GKa^r^'Cs 

t 

0 

i6 07 z^ol'7*i>s 

i5 GTi'Cx^^'^S 

ISOft^cxirts 

Earth 

2 / Q7x>ayp%Q 

iSGTz^cxj^ls 


!6G72^ccj^vs 



South. 


West, 



If the Moon is in front of or faciug one/ hope is fulfilled ; if on the 
rio-ht, it gives health and wealth ; if behind, there is hkelihw^ of loss of 
life • and^if on the lefr, loss to property. It is a strong ^hef that while 
SoJeedine on a journey if the Moon is facing one all t^ evil effects 
whatsoevi: of the jogin%d», dishdsMl, kdl-ehahra etc., are fully counter- 
acted. ^ . 

Liketheio<7i«4dtt and the Moon, the nahshairas, which we 28 m 

-I- sfi 
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The nakshatras. 



Sunday ... ... (clarified butter). 

Monday ... ... Milk. 

Tuesday ... ... Jaggery. 

Wednesday ... Sesamum. 

Thursday ... ... Curd. 

Friday ... ... Barley. 

Saturday ... ... VvA{mas/i). 

In a month five Sundays forecast epidemic. 

« » » Tuesdays ,, terror and fear. 

» i> » }} Saturdays „ famine or drought. 

Each month has been divided into — 

(1) the sudi (bright lunar half) and (6) badi (dark lunar half) . 
Eturing the bdi the dajs from the parva (1st) to panchnii (5th) are 
lucky andfeom tho panchmi (6th) to the amdvas (16th) mediocre or mid- 
dling. Those from the eham (1st) (of the bright half) to the panchmi 
are deemed unlucky, frojn the to the dashmi (10th) mediocre, 

and from the dashmi to the p^ranmdsM (3 5th) lucky. 

^ Like t^ DisMsMl, JR^hd Chakra, or Kdl Chakra has its evil 
innuences. Hence it is essential to ascertain its situation also while 
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Lucky hours. 


going on a journey. The belief is that Kgl Chakra while in foont or on 
tte right IS very inauspicious and dangerous, but otherwise propitious 
ibe following diagram shows its situation on different days of the 
week : — 

East. 



Tinusday^ 

Friday, 


7 

10 

11 




3^ 

Certain hours of the days of the week are also considered lucky 
Ihese are termed zahki^ or eJia^gharia-mahUrat. The following lines 

f daj (and lught) has four degrees of auspiciouiness ; — (i) zahki A,, good ■ 

{it) lain A., intermediate j {ni) rih, air • and (w) ihrdg[ A., burning. Of these the ^cts 
of riA are ephemeral, passing by like the air : and those of ilrdq &ve most baneful The 
lOllowiDg IS the scheme : — 


"Saturday 

S9 

Sunday 

9) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

ThnrgftJay 

Friday 


(night) 


(night) 

(day) 

(night) 

(day) 

(mght) 

(day) 

(night) 

(day) 

(nighli) 

(njght) 

(day/ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bih 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain 

Ihraq 

Ihrdq 

Bain 

Bih 

Bain 

Ihrdq 

Do. 

Bain 

Do. 

Ihrdq 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain 

Bih 

Do. 

Do. 

Ihraq 

Bain 

Bih 

Zakki 

Ihraq 

Do. 

Bain 

Bih 

Zakki 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bain 

Bih 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain . 

Ihr4q 

Bih 

Zakki 

Do. 

Bain 

Ihrdq 

Do.^ 

Zakki 

Do. 

Bih 

Ihr^q 

Bih 

Bain 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Xhriq 

Bih 

Bih 

Bih 

Ihriq 

Zakki 

Zakki 

Bain 

Bain- 

Zhr^q 

Do. 

Bih 

Bain 

Z^kl 

Ihraq Do. 

Bafn 

Zakki 

ZakM 

Bih 

Bain^ 

:Do. 

Ihriq 

Mk llllDft 

ZakM 


Bain 

Zakki 

Ihraq 

Zakki 

Ihr^q 

Bain 

lhr£q 

Bih 

IhiAq 

B^ 


8 

Bih. 

Zakki. 

Ihraq, 

Bain, 

l)o. 

Ihr£q, 

Bih, 

Bain, 

XfOa. 


Zlihii 

»i$q 3>o. 
Stia Bih. 
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LucTsy days and uniucky names. 


give the lucky hours of the various days ; — 

Zakki^ Jit {or Sunday) ^ Jumma^ Khamis paTif dhayan pichAchhe. 
Jdke jpahr thin ^ichchJie CkhancAhan^ Jo koi zakki puchchhe. 
DedA yaliT thin pichchhe zakki Mangal hujh Sawdr. 

Jwwal sard dkhar adhd zakki hat Budhwdr- 


The zakki hours on Sunday^ Friday, and Thursday begin at 
pahrs after sunrise (a = S hours) ; oh Saturday, half pahr after 
sunrise on Tu^esday and Monday pafirs after it ; and on Wednesday 
the whole first pahr and half the last pair are zahh^. 

The hours other than those mentioned are considered unlucky. 
Works undertaken in the hours given in the above lines are believed to 
end satisfactorily and well. , 

, ' • The eabth sleeps. 

Another superstition is that the earth sleeps for 7 days in each 
lunar months and so anything done on those days would turn out 
badly . 

Sanhrdt miti din pdnchwen ndnwen sdtweri so 
Das ikkis chauMs din^ khat din prithwi so 

On the Isty 5th^ 7thj 9th^ 10th, 21st and 24th days of every lunar 
month the earth sleeps?^ 

In those days ploughing or sowing should not be begun, though 
once begun they may go on.* ° 

In Chamba town the names of certain places are regarded as unlucky 
and must not be mentioned in the morning. These are Nurpur, Basohli 
and Jammu. ^ This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the fre- 
quent wars with these States in olden times. If it is necessary to refer to 
Nurpur, the phrase Sapparwala Shahr or the ^ rocky town ^ is used 
while Basohli and Jammu are spoken of as pdrld mulk, that is ‘'"the 
country across the^ Bavi.’' This superstition is very common in all the 
north-eastern Punjab, e,g- in Hoshidrpur, where it is also ascribed to 
the fact that some of these unlucky places were the sites of Sikh toll- 
pests and so on. But the new name, which must be used before break- 
fast, is not always more auspicious than the old- Thus Talwara where 
Goler and Nurpur used to meet DMa Siba and Datg.rpur in fio^ht is 
styled KaliMh or the place of the fight, kalha, or Barapind, the ^ bis* 
village, or Chandrapind, the ^^unlucky ^ one.* 

diseases are often attributed to a form of witchcraft 
called sdyd or masdn. woman will collect ashes from a masdn or 

» Chhanchhan in the isouth-west Punjab Sanicbar, Saturn or Saturday, 

* A Jullundur verision is : — 


Sankrdnt mitii din ydnchwen, ndnwen sdtwen le, 

%lci^ ohanb^swe^ din pif*thawi swwe 

SVSS" Jfs ““ “■* «ra : 



Cures of disease. 
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burning* ground and east them over an enemy’s child, causing it to 
vTaste away, while her own child thrives. Hence the proverb : SdM- 
kar ko kasdn, tdlaTe Tco masdn — ‘ the banker battens on the peasant like 
a child on ashes. '’i To ascertain if a child is suffering from smd take a 
new earthenware pot and fill it with -water from 7 wells, buir it under 
the threshold and dig it up after 7 days. If the water has dried nn 
the child is afflicted by sdyd. This affliction is also called Aseb and csm 
be cured by passing the child seven times under a vessel filled with 
well-water, which should be thrown away on waste land as it would 
destroy any crop.® 

Hiccoughing {hiTJc€) is attributed to lecollection on the part of 
some relative or friend who, if meptally identified at the time, can 
stop the affliction.® To cure it then it is only necessary to go through 
the names of them aU and it will cease when you hit on the one who 
is thinking about you. 

Hiccough may also be cured by shock — by thinking of somethin^ 
that disturbs the mind.® ® 

Closely connected with the healing properties of many quaint and 
often unwholesome edibles are the magic properties possessed by articles 
of various kinds. Thus the jackaks horn, sidl sing or gidar sing possess- 
es the power of conferring invisibility. It is also said to be the tiny 
horn carried by the jackal that leads their howls and when worn prevents 
any one scolding its wearer from being scolded, for which reason it is 
much sought after by Government servants. It sells for Rs. 60 or 
even Rs. 100, and is a recognised article of commerce among shih&ris? 

The white or pink rock salt of Kdlabagh is .believed to cause im- 
potence, so the black KohSt salt or that of the Sambar Lake is nre- 
fei-red.7 ^ 


When a goat kills a snake it devours it and then ruminates, after 
which it spits out a bead {mania) which' applied to a snake-bite absorbs 
the poison and swells. Dropped then into milk it is squeezed anJ the 
poison drips out. This cures the patient. If not put into Toillr the 
mania -will burst.® ’ 

Ampng other quaint remedies for sickness are pea-fowls^ legs, for 
fever and ear-ache : soup made from the white paddy-bird {iagla), for 
asthma® : the tip of an ibex horn soaked in boiling water, which is +hAn 
drunk for rheumatism.i® 


Piles can be cured by winding a thread of 5 colours, white, red, 
green, yellow and black, thi'iee around the thumb, and then putting it 
round the big toe at night, for a fortnight ending on a Tuesday, the 
day sacred to Hanum&n.^^ 


^ P. N, Q., Hi, § 992* !Por Kisdn see 
Kuss^Hj Vol. II, p. 572 infra. In Sirmtir 
fftasdni is a wasting disease the cnres for 
which are described In the Gazetteer of that 
State, p. 25. 

* Ih,, IV', §§ 110, 109. As&b is not trace- 
able in the Punjabi Dictu, 

® Z5„ II, § 664* 


* P. JSr. Q., II, § 605. 

ID, § 778. 

« J5., I, § 702. 
ir,§27. 

*i(r. i.]sr. Q., I. §ioa, 

* P. N. Q.. 1 , §§ 700-01. 
*0 /*., I, f 7^, 

II, §1(»8. 
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Cures of disease. 


Tiger's flesh lias magical qualities. Kbatris always keep a little by 
them dried and when a child is attacked by small-pox they burn a 
little near him to propitiate the goddess. * Hence when that disease is 
raging in a town the house of a Hindu who has tiger^s flesh is frequent- 
ed by people begging for small pieces of it. 

Harems blood in a lump of cotton is used in many ailments, the 
cotton being soaked in water and the blood extracted given to the sick. 
It is said to be most efficacious in fits of various sorts 

Owl's flesh, particularly the heart, is a potent love-philter, making 
the recipient fall violently in love with the giver. Nothing can destroy 
the atfection thus engendered,^ Every owl has in its body a bone which 
will empower its possessor to make others subservient to his will. Keep 
an owl wide awake for two days and a night and it will tell you where 
this bone is to be found,^ 

For spleen use the flesh of the uffga or peewit, a bird which, it is 
believed in the Man j ha, will cause the death of any animal if it fly 
round it seven times, unless the following chai^m be used : its owner 
must strip himself naked and draw a line of cowdung round the animal 
and then setting fire to some grass run round it quickly with the burn^ 
ing grass in his hand, calling on his landlord, headman and king 
against his plunderer.^ 

Epilepsy is cured by administering a snuffi made from dried worms 
snorted out by male camels during the rutting season, And which are 
believed to live on the animals' hrain.^ 


In the hills a curious belief exists regarding the alkds-hel or ^ heavenly 
creeper,* as it is called in Punjabi.® Crows are said to pluck twigs of the 
Gmcuta reflexa^ and anguina and drop them into water, when they turn 
into snakes and so furnish the crows with food. The possession of the 
root of this plant is also believed to confer invisibility. 

Blindness, provided it is not congenital, may be' cured by antimony, 
applied for 8 days. Antimony is obtained 'at the Karangli hill near 
Pind DAdan KhAn. Once a faqir turned that hill into gold, but the 
people feared lest it should lead to wars for the sake of the gold, so he 
turned it all into antimony which still exists on its inaccessible summit 
and is washed down by the rains. 

Scorpion-sting may be cured in various ways by sirg.ple remedies, 
but charms are also used. Draw a pentathlon in ink thrice over the 
wound at intervals of 5 minutes and the pains will disappear : or hang 
a scorpion's sting up in the house where children are playing and they 
will never he stung. Indra and Gaurja Devi ai’e also invoked in a rhyme 
which will send the poison into the Kumbhi, the lowest hell ® 


P. 3Sr. Q., II, § 262. 

a Ih., I, § 699 

3 Ih,, III, § 461. 

4 n., II, § 888 , , ’ 

« 16., II, § 900, where Millett suggests 
that as epilepsy is att^buted to erotic causes 
in the Ddr-vsTi-sJhafa this cure is probably 
explicable (on the principle that * like cujes 
llkeO. 


^Punjabi p. 20. 

70r air-plant known in Balochias home- 
P. ISr. Q. II, § 406. 

8 P. N. Q.JLV, § 33. 

9 16., Ill, § 870. 
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To- cure obstinate sores a little curdled milk is put over them and 
a dog allowed to lick tbem- They will be cured in two or three days 
afterwards- This has led to a belief that English men MU dogs for their 
tongues which contain amrit or ambrosia, a cure for sores of long 
standing.^ 

Remittent fever may be cured by taking a spinning-wheel and plac- 
ing it on a cot in the sun.^ The wheeh doubtless represents the sun. 

For tertian ague take a saucepan lid and stick on to a wall with 
dough, saying : ^ Don^t come out of it.** 

For ague take a spider, cover it with cotton and tie it round your 
neck. You will be cured when you forget all about it. 

To cure lumbago it is only necessary to have the painful part touched 
with the right foot of one who was born feet foremost- And if that fails, 
to get it touched thrice with the peg to which a she-buffalo is usually 
tied.® A whitlow can be cured by any sidna or wise man. Place the 
hand on the ground palm downwards and keep it as steady as possible 
while the sicina sits before you and hits the ground hard with a shoe, 
muttering a charm and calling on the demon of the whitlow with impli- 
cations to withdraw. If your hand moves in spite of you, the disease 
will be cured.^ To cure ague take a grass stalk of your own height and 
east it into a well some hours before the next attack is due, and this 
will stave it off. For tertian fever take five shreds from a scavenger's 
tomb on a Sunday and tie them round the patient^s neck. Another cure 
consists in putting juice of the 7 naddr {asclefpias gtganfea) on his finger- 
nails, secretly, so that no one else sees it done and on a moonless [niehanda) 
Sunday. For a quartan fever tie a thread seven times round a Mkdr tree 
early only on a Tuesday morning and then let the patient embrace the 
tree once. But for a woman it suffices to cover up her spinning wheel 
with a cloth and remove her to another house.® 

To cure sore-throat get a person whose right little finger and fore- 
finger will meet over the backs of bis two middle fingers to rub your 
throat with them in that position : or take a piece of salt to a potter and 
get him to stroke your throat with it seven times, and then bury the 
lump of salt xmder an unbaked earthen pot- As the salt melts yom* 
sox'e-throat will go.® 

A strange cure for tertian fever is to make a pretence of burying 
TOur village headmen, or, if you have only one in yottr village, those of 
adjacent villages. Very small graves suffice, but they must be smooth 
and neat, a place about half a mile from your house being chosen, and no 
one should sie you going or coming/ 

To stay tertian fever get a mantra written on a pfpoi leaf, wash it 
and drink the water.® 


^ P. N. Qm I* § 1024 . 

2 16., Ill, §288. 

3 Ih., I,§ 866. 

*16., I, §867. 


J.. I- § 938. 
§ 851. 
§261. 
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Hydropathy is practised tkroTighout the Punjab Himalayas. Youne 

otmdren are placed under small artificial cascades, so that the water may 
rail on the brain. This is done for several hours in the hot weather and 
less in the cold. Children not so treated are said to generally die an/l 
this ndla or hydropathy is alleged to cause steady bowels, healthy eyes 
free action of the throat and a less inclination to small-pox.^ * 

Another instance of treatment by shock is furnished by the Bdnias 
who in a case of lingering sickness recite the kalima or Muhammadan 
creed to the patient. The shock is said to accelerate his departure from 
this world® but probably it is believed to bring about his recovery. 
The Christian creed is also said to be recited at the death-bed of a bhaaot 
sais or groom. ^ 

Lingering labour may be relieved by giving the school-boys in the 
village a holi^y,® or by administering water in which the azdrhand or 
girdle of a Bajl or holy personage has been washed.* 

In cases of lingering illness Hindus recite the Bhagavad Gita or 
Vishnu Sakaaraudma to the patient for 3, 4 or 7 consecutive days 
Sikhs recite the Adi Qranth instead. The patient ought to die or 
recover on one of these days.® 

Belief from -sickness, or at least a painless death, can be obtained 
by performing tuldddn, in which rite the rich sufPerer is weighed 
against silver and the seven kinds of grain called while the 

poor may be weighed against copper and coarse grain. The coins and 
grain go to the Pakauts. It is also well to break a cocoanut that rattles 
over the satndja, so that its milk may be sprinkled all over it.s 

Bathing in the R&vi is regarded by Hindus in Lahore as a sure 
cure for obstmate dyspepsia, that river being very sacred.^ 

Sayyids and Pajh^ns feed fishes when any one in the household 
is ill, especially if it be the master of the house or any one of importance 
Every member of it makes a pill of bread in which is placed a charm* 
generally one of the 9 9 names of G od. The! women throw these pills into 
the nearest tank or river.® ' 


To cure toothache, which is due to a weevil, take a bit of paper and 
write on it 786, the numerical value of the invocation Bismilldhi’ 
rahimi-r-Rahmdn and under the figures write the charm Fd sahaa lund 
‘ O Changer of colour all in Arabic. Fix the paper to any "tree except 
the sacred pipal and banyan (5or) by a nail through the qdf in sahaq. 
This causes instant cure if done first thing in the morning,® 

Just as trees have castes, so have fevers, and the first step in their 
cure is to ascertain the caste of the disorder. Some fevers aa-e scavengers 
[vn^Uar):, some farmers, others Gdjars or cowherds, and so on. A Gfijar 


» P. N. Q., I, § 684. 

* Ih.i II, § S42. I'his recitation is ap-| 

parentty called an an kahni or inap- 
propriate savins'. ' 

» Ib., Ill, § 37. 

* IS., IV, §40 . C/.II,§ 666. 


' P. N. Q., II, § 882. 

« Ib , II, § 934, and III, § 201. 

’ Ib.. IV, § 82. 

* Mrs. P. A. Steel in P. N. Q., I, § ggo 
» P. M. Q., II, § 814. ® ' 
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Cures of disease in cattle. 

fever is cured by giving plenty of milk. If it is a mihtar^ make the 
patient sweep the floor; if ^ za idncldr^ let him plough ; and so on. If the 
fever spirit be a thief, go at midnight to the graveyard and get a clod of 
earth, put it to sleep with the patient and next morning hung it on a 
Mkar tree. This is an infallible remedy as it hangs the fever* thief. This 
caste of fever comes stealthily by night But if the night-fever be not 
of this caste, a good plan is to put the dirty spoon out of the cooking-pot 
on the patient^s pillow, as that will disgust him, so that he will not sleep 
with the patient. Among Muhammadans a light may be lit and taken 
to the mosque at night by the patient who pretends to be looking for 
something until an inquisitive passer-by asks what he is looking for. 
Then the sufferer should throw down the lamp and reply : ' find it your- 
self.*' The fever will then leave the patient and go to the passer-by.^ 

A stye can be got rid of in a very similar way. Gro at nightfall and 
knock at a neighbour's door. At the cry, ^ Who is there ? ' reply that you 
have given and they have taken the disorder. When the inmates rush 
out to abuse you^ you must escape their pursuit.® 

Vaccination is also objected to by some Muhammadans because ft 
is believed that the Imam *Mahdi will be born with milk in his veins, 
and vaccination would reveal this child by puncturing its arm.® 

The causes and cures of disease in animals differ only in detail and 
not in principle *from those of disease in men. In the Dehli District 
branding Chamars on the back has been resorted to as a means to extir- 
pate cattle-disease. The victim appears to be entitled to a fee. He must 
turn his face away from the village and not look back. This should be 
done on a Saturday.^ It may also be got rid of by volley firing near the 
animals affected.® 

Transference of cattle-disease is effected by a rite called rord d^lnd 
or nikdlndy rord being the articles carried in procession to the boundary 
of the infected village and thrown into the confines of the one adjacent 
to it. In one case under a jogVs advice they consisted of a buffalo's 
skull, a small lamb or pig (carried by a sweeper), vessels of butter and 
milk, fire in a pan, wisps of grass, and slicks of siras (acacia speeiom).^ 
This must be done on a Sunday and on that day and the preceding 
Saturday no field work must be done, giass cut, corn ground, food cooked 
or fire lighted. The village to which the murrain is transferred must 
lie to the east of that which transfers it. A Brahman should be present 
and a gun fired off three times 7 A simpler method is to get z,fagir to 
write a charm on a wooden label, hang inside a pot like the clapper of 
a bell and hang it over the village gate. It will ring when the wind 
blows and stay the disease.® 

6 P. K. Q., r, f 760. Saturday and 
Sunday are in some way sacred to honied 
cattle, for cattle, leather and ghi must uot 
be bought or sold on those ^ays. And all 
cattle dying on those days are buried, uot 
eaten by the village menials s *5. I, § 1015. 

7 I, § sas. A similar nte if 
perforaied in cases of ol^^era epidemie t 
II, f M. 


^ Mrs. P. A. Steel in P. N. Q., I, § 352. 
* P, N, Q.> II, 774. 

» Ib„ II, § 9S9, and I, § 1012. 

^ J5., I, § 227, 1, § 508. 
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Cures of disease m cattle^ 

Should a bull die of murrain, it should be wrapped in a cotton and 
buried in a road leading to the village over which the sick cattle will pass. 
This will stay the disease. 

Tsina or tona is the generic name for physical prayers of this cha^ 
racter. A murrain may be stayed by getting a faqzr to bless a long 
string by reciting passages from the sacred books over it and attaching 
to it potsherds and bits of red rag on which charms have been written. 
It is then hung up across the village-gate, and the cattle passing under 
it will be cured. 

For the disease called it suffices to tie up one of the stricken 
cattle outside a shrine.^ But in Hazara a more elaborate rite is used by 
the Gdjars against cattle-plague. The infected animals are placed in a 
circle and a mullah or some person of saintly descent goes round them 
thrice. Each animal is then passed under a long piece of cloth in which 
a Clurdn has been wrapped. The bones of dead animals are occasionally 
buried in another stable to which it is hoped to transfer the disease-^ 
Elsewhere a hdr or circle is drawn round the herd and a holy man rides 
round it, sprinkling water and repeating the creed.® 

A galled bullock may be cured by applying the ashes of a lizard 
killed on a Sunday and burnt.* 

The disease of horses called simuh is cured by killing a goat or 
fowl and letting its blood flow into the horse's mouth, or if this cannot 
be done quickly, it is sufficient for a naked man to strike the horse's 
forehead 7 times with his shoe.® 

-When the pods open and cotton is ripe for picking women go 
round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which is spat on 
the field towards the west. This is called piara&nd. The first cotton 
picked is exchanged for its weight in salt which is prayed over and kept 
in the house till the picking is over.® < 

Catarrh in horses is cured by burning bine cloth in a lota and mak- 
ing him smell it.’ 

Mdla or blight may be expelled from a crop by enticing a Hindu 
named Mul Chand or MuMj into the field and thence kicking 'him out 
of driving him away with blows.® 

Madness in dogs is ascribed to their eating bones on which a kite 
has dropped its excreta.® 

Sa^s believe that recitation of the words om sat ndm will cure 
.rheu^tism, cough and hilliousness. They procure salvation in the next 
g?4 luck^o™ after meals they help digestion, and 

1 P. N. 0;, I, § 1016. 

f278. 

*11., il, § 800. 

, *».,nr,sy9e, 

; * Stwa StU, p. a07. 
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The worship of Shiva* 

Mobbun Hikdtjism. 

Shatvas ANT) Vaishkayas — ^The grand distinction in actual practice 
between Sbaivas (including Shaktis) on the one hand and Vaishnavas on 
the other does not lie in any of the numerous theoretical differences noted 
in the books written on the subject so much as in the fact that the former 
have not, generally speaking, any objection to the eating of meat, while 
the latter have* In Hindust^n/^ as the author of that very curious 
book, the DddisMn^ puts it, '^it is known that whoever abstains from 
meat and hurting animals is esteemed a Vaishnava without regard to the 
doctrine/^ The Shaiva may worship Vishnu, and the Vaishnava Shiv, 
but the Vaishnava will not taste meat, while the Shaiva may partake of 
meat and drink spirits. It is sometimes said that the worshippers of Devi 
are of two classes, — those who worship Vishnu-Devi and who are in every 
respect Vaishnavas being in the one class, while those who worship Kdli- 
Devi and to whom the term of Shiv is more applicable constitute the 
other. Of antaofonism between the Vaishnavas and the Shaivas we hear 
very little in the Punjab ; and the distinction here is less one^of religion 
or of the god worshipped than of practice and ceremony and the manner 
of food eaten. Outwardly the main distinction lies in the tilajk or fore- 
head marks : those of the Vaishnavas being generally speaking upright, 
while those of the Shaivas are horizontal. The rosaries of the one sect 
will be of bead ; those of the other of the rudrdTcsh plant. The 
Vaishnavas worship in the Xhakurdwaras where Rdm or Sita or 
Lachman is enthroned : the Shaivas in Shivalas or Shivdwalas where 
the ling is the central object of worship. There is more gladness and 
comprehensiveness in the ideas of the former : more mystery and exclu- 
siveness in those of the latter. The Bania is almost always a Vaish- 
nava ; the Brahman, unless he belongs to a clan which has Banias 
for patrons^ {jajmdnd)^ is generally a Shaiva. 

The Shaivas. 

The terms Shaiva and Shakti. — A worshipper of Shiv is not neces- 
sarily, in the ordinary sense of the term, a Shaiva by sect, nor is a person 
necessarily to be termed a Shakti by sect because he worships Devi. The 
term Shaiva is generally applied, not to any worshipper of Shiv, but to 
those only who are more or less exclusively devoted to his worship or who 
perform certain ceremonies or adopt certain customs which may or may 
not be specifically connected with the worship of this deity, but which are 
at any rate in strong contrast to those which are followed by the Vaish- 
navas. Similarly, the word Shakti, though applicable in the wide sense 
of the term to all worshippers of Devi, is in Its narrower meaning applied 
only to those who have been initiated in, and have been allowed to witi;ess 
and partake in, the more secret worship of the goddess ; but as these more 
mysterious ceremonies are in popular estimation of a somewhat disreput- 
able character, there is a certain bad odour about the term Shaktik, which 
induces many true members of the cult to return themselves merely as 
Devi worshippers. 

I liave clian^ed * clients ' here to ^ patr6xw9 & * the term fajmdn meaxnr, literaB^r, 
ho (gets a sacrifice performed/ — S. A. B, 
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Bose, § 28, 


The euUs of 8hk>a, 

SHiy. The wonderful mingling of attributes in the great d^ty 

Shiv, the strange coalescence of death and mystery, and lust and life, 
is forcibly described in one of the most powerful of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
poems The god is reverenced under each of his many characters 
and many attributes. To some he is the great primeval cause, the origin 
of creation, the '' Sada Shiv,” the god that ever was and ever will 
be. His worsbipperSj following the Musalman ternunology", sometimes 
term him Baba Adam. To others he appears as the pattern ascetic : 
powerful by his austerities and terrible in his curses : he feeds on flesh 
and drinks strong drinks : he lives on bhang ; he takes one-and-a-quarter 
maunds of bhang every day. To a great part of his worshippers^ he 
gjpp 03 ,Tg l@ss as a god than as a strenuous devotee^ all-powerful^ with 
the gods. To another part he is an unseen influence, personified in the 
ling^x conical stone, which in its origin represents the regenerative 
power of nature, but which to nine-tenths of its present adorers has 
probably no meaning whatever beyond the fact that it is a representation 
of Shiv. In the plains the ling forms the central object of worship with- 
in the dark, narrow cell which constitutes the ordinary Shivala or Shiv 
temple : and it is only in the hills that it is commonly to be seen outside 
or by itself ; but in the Punjab, generally speaking, the worship the 
ling is not so prevalent or prominent as in Benares and other places, where 
the worship o£ Shiv is in greater force. 

' Shiv has 100 names, but the commonest of all is Mahadeo, or the 
Great God, under which name he was most frequently designated by his 
followers at the Census. They also termed him Maheshf, — Mahesh-wara, 
the Great Lord, and Shambu, the Venerable One. They call him also 
Sheonarain, and his following is known as Sheo-mat, Sheo-dharm, or Sheo- 
marg. His strongholds are mostly outside these provinces, at Benares, 
Eameswar, Kidarnath, Somn^Uh, Baijnath etc. The Ganges, which 
flowed from his matted hair, is specially sacred to his followers. Their 
chief scriptures are the Shiv Pur an and Ultam Pnrdn. They worship at 
the Shivala with offerings oE flo’wers and water and leaves, with the 
ringing of bells, and the singing of hymns. Their .sectarian marks are 
horizontal across the forehead, and they will often wear necklaces of the 
rudfdhhsa. 

All castes^are worshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a popular favourite 
in the same way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before pointed out 
that the worship of Shiv is mainly a Brahman worship, and it is 
undoubtedly most prevahent where the Brahmans have most power — a 
fact which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put forward 
that Shaivism is a remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country. 
The following of Shiv is in these provinces confined mainly to the high 
class Brahmans and Khatris, and the example of the latter is followed 
by the Sunars, or goldsmiths, and the Thatheras, or copper- workers ; the 
Mahesri Banids are also his devotees ; but among the ordinary agricul- 
tural community the worship of Shiv is uncommon and the Shivalas in 
the villages of the plains are almost always the product of the piety of 
money-lenders and traders, not of the agriculturists themselves 

In the Himalayas Shiv is worshipped extensively, especially by all 
the lower castes. The home of Shiv is believed to be the peak of Khask^j: 
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in pargana Takpa o£ Bashahr, and music is at times heard on its summit. 
Old men say that on the smallest o£ its peaks, visible from Chfni, is a 
pool surrounded by mountains amongst which lie Shiv^s temple and the 
homes o£ the other deoias. Many years ago a holy fagir came to this 
mountain to worship Shiva and accomplished his pilgrimage, but by 
returning' to ask some favour of the god^ incurred his displeasure and -yras 
turned into a rock which can be seen from Kailis north of Chini. This 
rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at mid-day, and a green at sunset. 
Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 

On Sri Khand, a peak 18,6£6 feet above sea-level, is a stone image 
of Shiv, called Sri Khand Mah ideva, which is worshipped by placing a 
cup of charas in front of it and burning the drug to ashes, Everythino* 
offered to the god is placed under a stone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, 
is Nil Kanth Mahadeva, a peak visited by sddhui only on account of its 
inaccessibility. It has a spring of red water. Barmaur again is a Shiva- 
bhtimi or ^ territory of Shiva, ^ and hence, it is said, the Gaddis of Chamba 
are Shaivas . 

The prevalence of Shaivism in the Himalayas may be- gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel : — ^‘There are no less than 49 places of wor- 
ship (44 being temples proper) in Mandi, and of these ^4 are ijivalayas, 8 
Devi temples and 2 are dedicated to Qivaistic deities. This shows the 
preponderance oE (Jivaism in Mandi. The number of T^^kurdwaras 
(Vishnu shrines) is seven only. Among the 9 ivalayas most are Linga- 
temples, but the oldest are dedicated to ^iva Pancavaktva {Le, the five- 
faced) whose curious images are remarkably numerous in Mandi.'^^ Writ- 
ing of K£ngra, Dr, Vogel says: — Though ^ivaism no doubt prevails 
everywhere and all the principal temples and virthas are dedicated to 
Mahadeo or Devi under various names, there seems to have been a great 
deal of Vishnu (or Krishna) worship among the Rajas. At least I found 
this with regard to those of Kangra and Nurpur, who may be considered 
to have been the more important ones. It seems that while the popular 
religion was the grosser Sivaism, the B^jas took to the higher form of 
Vishnuism. This seems to be the most obvious explanation, though it is 
quite possible that there were other causes and the E&jds perhaps intro- 
duced Vishnuism from the plains It is curious that a Krishna image in 
the Eort at Nurpur is said to have been brought from Udaipur in Rajput- 
Sna. "" 

Similarly, in Kulu, ThSkuf Gop&\y the cow-herd (Krishna), is wor- 
shipped by tbe former Gurus of tbe Rajas, though Sivaism is prevalent 
in the Kulu Valley, and in the Simla Hills the cult of Vishnu is said to 
be entirely confined to immigrants from the plains, the indigenous popu- 
lation being* wholly Shaivas or Shiktaks. 

The following are accounts of some Shiv'a temples in Kangra 

The Shrine of 'BdlaJc Hidpi, near Snjdnpnr in Kdngra* — One 
Ganesha Brahroan, a parohi^ of the Jaswal Rajas, gave up his office 
and took np his abode in Dhdr Balak ildpi, whence he repaired to 
Hdr where the temple of Baba Balak Rupi now stands. His grandson, 
Jogu, when he was about 10 or years old, one day went to his fields 
with a plough on his shoulder. Id the jungle he met a young Go^n^ 

3- He is so called because the Babi loamfested blmself while yet a 
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who asked Mm if he would serve him. Jogu consented, whereupon 
the GosAxn instructed him not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them. Leaving the Gosain Jogu went to the fields where other men 
were working, and on his arrival there began to dance involuntarily, 
saying that he did not know where he had left his plough. The men 
rejoined that the plough was on his shoulder and asked what was the 
matter with him. Jogu told them the whole story, but when he had 
finished telling it he became mad. Ganesha, his father^ thereupon took 
some cotton- thread and went to a Gosain, by name Ranthar Nath, 
who recited some mantras^ blew on the thread, and told him to put it 
round the neck of Jogu, who on wearing it was partially cured. Kanthar 
Ndth then advised Ganesha to take the lad to Baba Lai Puri, a 
good Mahitma who lived in the village of Ganyar Ganjhar, which 
he did. Ldl Puri let him depart, telling him that he would follow 
him. He also declared that the Gosain whom the mad lad had met was 
Baba Balak Eupi, and that he had been afflicted because be had betray- 
ed the Baba. Ganesha went his way home, but Baba Ldl Puri reached 
Hal* before him. Thereafter both Baba Ldl Puri and Jogi Kanthar 
Nath began to search for Bab£ Bdlak Riipi. At that time, on the 
site where Bdlak Rupi^s temple now stands, was a temple of Gugga, 
and close to it was a rose-bush. Babd Ldl Puri told Ganesha* to cut 
down the bush and to dig beneath it. When he had dug to a depth of 
4 or 5 cubits he discovered a flat stone against which the spade, 

with which- he was digging, struck (the mark oapsed by the stroke is 
still visible) and blood began to ooze from it till the whole pit was 
filled with gore. But after a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it.' Next came a stream of sa&on which was 
followed by a flame {^ot) of incense {dhiip) and finally by a current of 
water. Baba Ldl Puri said that all these were signs of Baba Balak 
Rupi. He then took the idol {pindi) to Neogal Nadi or Kund in order 
to bathe it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. The idol 
was then taken back to its former place. While on the road near Bho- 
cbar Kiind {a tank near the temple on the roadside) the idol of itself 
moved from the palanquin, in which it was being carried, and went into 
the tank. ^Baba Lai Puri and Kanthar Nath recovered it and brought 
it back to the place where it had first appeared. During the night it 
was revealed to Lai Puri in a vision that Gugga^s temple must be 
demolished and its remains cast into the Negal Kund or used in build- 
ing a temple to Balak Rupi on the same site. This can only mean that 
the cult of Balak Rdpi is, or was, hostile to that of Gugga. Accordingly 
the idol was stationed on the place pointed out - Baba 'Lai Pdri said 
-that Jogu^s eldest son and his descendants should have the right to wor- 
ship the idol, while the out-door duties would be performed by Kanthar 
JogPs descendants. At that time Sasram Chand Katoch was the Raja 
of that territory.^ Rajd Abhi Chand was the first to make a vow at the 
temple of Baba Balak Rupi in order that he might be blessed, with a 
son. When he begot a child, the Baba began to be resorted to more 
eagerly, 

A Patidl Rajput girl was once told by her brother's wife to graze 
cattle, and on her refusing, the latter said;— ‘Yes, it is beneath your 
dignity to graze cattle because you are a'Rdni j be sure you will not be 
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married to a The girl in distress at this taunt untied the cattle and 

led them to the jungle. At that time Baba Bdlak Rdpi had again become 
Eoanifest. The girl supplicated him and said that she would not believe 
him to be really B41ak Rupi unless she married a Rajd, adding that if 
her desire were fulfilled, she would ofEer a bullock^ of copper at his 
temple. Five or seven days had not elapsed when a Rdjd of the Katoch 
dynasty chanced to pass by where the girl was herding cattle, and seeing 
her he bade her to be taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, and so a short time after 
all the R4nfs in the seraglio began to nod their heads {hhelna), as if 
under the influence of a spirit, and continued doing so day and night. 
The R4ja surnmoned all the sddMs and elieUs. One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Raufs'* being possessed by spirits was that a vow to 
B4ba Balak Rupi had not been fulfidled. The Rajd replied that if all 
the R4nis recovered, he would take all his family to the temple and 
present the promised offering. The chela then prepared a thread in the 
name of the B4ba and when this was put round the neck of the 
persons possessed they recovered. This all happened on a Saturday in 
Jeth, Thereafter a bullock was made of copper^ and the Kdja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered {jib-dan)^ the artist 
who had made it died forthwith.^ 

Whenever any misfortune is about to befall the Katoch dynasty the 
copper bullock is affected as if by fear This occurred on the 29th of 
Har Sambat 1902 and Rajd Partab Cband died on the 15th of S^wau 
in that year. On that day Baba Balak Rupi'^s idol also perspii*ed. For 
these reasons the bullock is worshipped and vows are made to it. 

The jatriB (offerers) who make vows at the temple of the bullock 
on the fulfilment of their desires jopu iopu and hotna and rub the 
bullock with the offering. They also put a bell round his neck. These 
offerings are taken by the Jogi on duty, there being several Jogis who 
attend by turn. 

Four fairs, lasting eight days, are held in Balak RupPs honour on * 
every Saturday in Jeth and H4r. Those who have vowed to offer he- 
goats present them alive, while those who have vowed to sacrifice he- 
goats slaughter them at a fixed spot within the temple precincts. The 
head, fore-legs and skin are given to the Jogi on 'duty, and some rice 
and a pice are also paid to him as compensation for ancestor-worship. 
The he-goats brought to be slaughtered are hilled at Neoga Kund, and 
also cooked and eaten there. But sometimes the people take the cooked 
meat home and distribute it as a boly thing. 

The ceremony of jamwdlu (or shaving the hair of a child for the 
first time) is usually performed in Balak Rupi^s temple and the hair is 
then offered at the temple. Even those who observe the ceremony at 
home often come to the temple and offer the hair. An additional 
present, the amount which varies from two pice to any sum that 
oue^s means allow, is also made. All these offerings are taken by the 
Jogi on duty. JdtfU who make offerings of a human being such as 

^ Clearly the hxHl (&at7) of Shiva. ' 

^ the itory on p. 207 
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a ohildj or of a buffalo, cow, horse etc. according to their vow), give it, • 
if an animal, to the Jogi on duty, but in the casejof a child its price is paid 
to the Jogi and it is taken back. Besides these, cash; curds, umbrellas, 
coooanuts and ghi are also offered. The offerings are preserved in the 
hhanddr (store- house), 

The people living in the vicinity of the temple, within a distance 
of 15 or ^10 ^ 0 $, do not eat fresh corn (termed nawan^ lit. ‘ new unless 
they have offered some of it at Balak Puri’s temple. Pairs are held on 
each Saturday in Jeth and Har, 

There is another temple to Balak Rdpi at Nagrota, but no fair is 
held there. It has been in existence for about 1*1 generations, and con- 
tains a marble image of Mahadeo, 4 fingers high. A Grosain pujdri 
manages it. His caste is Puri and tJsab. He may marry, but a c/iela 
always succeeds his guru. Worship is performed morning and evening, 
fried gram in the morning and bread in the evening being offered 
as hhog. Arti is also performed in the evening and a sacred lamp 
lit. 


In Mandi Bilak Rupi is described as another famous temple of Shiva 
in Bangdhal. He is worshipped in severe illness and is also supposed 
to remove ailments of all kinds ^ As a Siddh he has a shrine at Balak- 
Riipi in Kamla, and a smaller one at Hatli, both visited for the cure of 
diseases.^ Balak Nath, the son of Shiva, appears to be quite distinct 
from Balak Rupi.^ 

The shrine of Siddh Bairdg Lok near Pal amp — The founder of 
the shrine, when a boy, when herding cattle, once met a G-os^lin who told 
him never to disclose the fact of their friendship or he would no longer 
remain in his place. Keeping the secret, however, made him ill, and so 
at last he told his parents all about the Gosam. They gave him sattv, 
for the holy man, but when about to cook it the boy complained that he 
had no water, whereupon the Gos^n struck the ground with his gaja 
(an iron stick) and a spring appeared, which still exists. The Gosafu 
did not eat the food, saying his hanger was satisfied by its smell. The 
boy then caught the Gosain by the arm, upon which the latter struck^ 
him with his hand and turned him into stone. The Gosain himself dis- 
appeared in the earth. The boy's parents searched for him for 5 days, 
until one night the secret was revealed to one of his family who was 
directed to erect a temple a little above the spring. Another story is 
that a few days later a Bhat Brahman became possessed and saw all that 
had occurred. So a temple was erected and the place called Bairdg 
(Gosdin) Lok, from alop^ disappearance. As Bairag Lok had been a 
herdsrnan, he became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils vows made 
regarding cattle. The fair is held on Hdr 3rd. He*goats and corn are 
offered^ In this temple there is also an image of Gorakhnath, placed 
therein by a Qoleria Midn in Sikh times, ‘ The stone idol of the boy has 
disappeared. The followers of theshxdne regard "the Gosain as Gorakh- 
^ Man^i Gazetteer p. 41. 
p.40. 

« Id., p. 38 j see infra under Hiadaism in tne Himalayas, for the cults of Shiva in 
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nath himself. The keepers of the shrine are Gir GosMns and Bhat Brah- 
mans.^ 

If in the above examples Shiva is disguised almost beyond recooi*n.i- 
tion, those tabulated below are often connected with Shiva by "^the 
slenderest of ties^ such as the mere presence of his image in the fane ■ 


Place and name of temple. 


jpujdri» 


Bliani^r-Shivji Gandbnrb 
in the only remaining* 
bastion of the Gan- 
dhurh fort which was 
destroyed in the Sikh 
times. 


Brahman, ^oi Sam- 
kariye and gotar 
Atri*. 


Bates of fairs. 


Bitaal. 


Shihi^dt on Phagan 
hadi cTiaudas^ 
Vows are made 
for relief from peri- 
odic fevers and 
rot offered. 


JShat in the morning 
and soaked gram in 
the evening. 


Dudahu-Shivji, founded 
in Sikh times by a 
Bajput. 


A Brahman is em- 
ployed under the 
Bajpdt pujdri* 


Koiie, but on 14th 
Phagan sudi 
people assemble to 
look at the idol of 
Shiva which is a 
span high and 
seated on a 
lahri^ 


Fruit. 


The mandir of Baij N^th 
at P^lampur. The 
story in that Rdwan 
meditated here and- 
consequently obtained 
success in every under- 
taking. 


Bhojki and Brah- 
man. The pujdfi 
is a Brahman, 
caste Samlu, got 
Kondal. 


A fair lasting 4 
days on the ehou* 
das in Phagan* 


It contains a stone ling 
of Shiv^ which is 
one foot high above 
the ground. A sacred 
lamp is kept lit day 
and night. Connect- 
ed with this are the 
shrines of Xiaohmi 
Narain and Sidh 


bTAth, 


^For other Siddh shrines aee.p* 27.8 infra. 


kk: 
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Place and name of temple. 


Fujdri. 


Dates of fairs. 


Ritual. 


Suraj Kund ^ 

The main tank is called 
Stiraj Kund. Near it 
are three small tanks, 
called the R^m Kund, 
Sita Kund and Ijachh- 
man Kund. These 
buildings and tanks 
have been in existence 
about 650 years or 
from the time of 
Jahangir, 


A Giri Gos^Lin, got None 
Atlas. 


The largest building 
contains a stone pindi 
of Shiva, cue span 
high ; also an image 
of Ai an Mahesh 
seated by its side, J 
cubit high. The 
place is one of great 
sanctity and people 
come to bathe and 
pay devotions here. 
Worship is perform- 
ed twice a day, morn- 
ing and evening. 
Fruit in the morning, 
rice at noon and 
bread in the evening 
form the hhog. 


The mandir or TMkur- Brahman, Lagw^I, None 

« . 


dwara of Gupt Ganga. 
The tank here is fed 
underground from the 
Ma nikarn spring and 
so it is called Gupt 
Gauga. Two other 
Tcun^s to its north and 
east are called the Shiv 
Kund andGanri Kund, 
respe-g ively. The 
temple was founded in 
S. 1923. 


got Gdrg. 


The temple contains 
images of Shiva, 
Ganga and Narbada 
made of marble. 
That of Shiva is 4 
fingers high and that 
of Ganga one cubit. 
Both are adorned 
with gold and silver 
ornaments. Fruit is 
offered as hhog morn- 
ing and evening. 


The mandir of Kapali A Jogi, got Alakh None. 
Bhairon in Kangpa 
town. At the cele- 
brated by Parjapati, 
his daughter, Shiva's 
wife, being insulted, 
committed suicide. 

Her Tcapdl or brain 
fell from above and 
Bbairon, an attribute 
of Shiva, standing be- 
low caught it on this 
spot. Hence the man'^ 
dir was called Kap41i 
Bhairon. 
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Place and name of temple. 

^ujdri* 

Bates of fairs. 

j 

Ritual. 

1 

The nmndir of Bir : 
Bhadar Shur, the sub- 
ordinate god of Shiva, 
was founded in the 
Sat Ydg. It is held 
in great sanctity. 

A Brahman, caste 
Bhoda, got Bhar- 
dawdj. 

None... 

j 

j 

It contains a hlack 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a jalher 
and one span high. 

The mandir of Chakar 
Kund : the disc or , 
chaJcar which killed 
the rcLlc%shasa Jalan- 
dar fell on this spot ; i 
hence it was called 
Chakar Kund. 

A (3ros4£n, caste 
Pdri, got Bhoru. 

None ... 

The temple contains a 
stone pin^ of Shiva, 
one span high. The 
Pdskar temple is 
connected with it. 


The CtTLT OF Mah^deo. 

Malid,deYa is the originator or creator of many castes^ generally of 
the lower grades, Brahma being the progenitor of the higher castes, such 
as. the pure Brahmans, while MahMev created such castes as the Bhdte 
and the Charans. He created the former to attend his lion and bull, but 
they would not prevent the lion from killing the bull which vexed 
Mahddev as he had to create new ones. He therefore formed the 
Chdran, equal in devotion to the Bhat, but of a bolder spirit, and placed 
him in charge of his favourite animals. Thenceforth no bull was ever 
destroyed by the lion. ^ 

Sleeman relates a story of an informant who naively declared that the 
British Government was nothing but a multiplied incarnation of Shiva. 
The god himself had so declared through his oracles and had announced 
that his purpose was to give his p^ple impartial Government and pre* 
vent internecine warfare.^ The flattery was not so gross as it might 
appear. 

To Mahddeo are offered daily leaves of the bel, ^gle called 

and tulsi hi minjardn or ears of the sacred basil,* while amber 
gris is also burnt before him daily. To him in particular is sacred the 
ptpaly though Shiva is found in its branches together with Brahma and 
Vishnu. The banyan tree is similarly sacred to Vishnu and the mm to 
Devi as Kali Bhiw4ni. 

* Malcolm^s Central India, II, p. 109. 

* Sleeman’a JEt ambles, II, p. 241, quoted iu P. K, Q. III,§ 401* The story recalls 

the one told to Sir G-. Robertson when he asked if Yns]^, the ojiief of the devils, resembled 
himself, and was informed that he did not, but that he was like the English private soldier, 
i.e, of a reddish colour. . , , 

®Dr. Hutchison connects the min^ardn Jsd of the Idlla wift the cult 
god t see p. 213 mpra^ 
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CiJ.t names oi MaMdeo are numerous. In the Simla Hills he is 
called Bhoteshar, from Bhothi, the name of a village^ in “which his temple^ 
is situated. 


The cult of Mahadeo is not only deeply seated in Kangra, but it is 
also varied in form, Mahadeo being worshipped under various names. 
At Jawdli he appears as Kamteshar,^ as Kalishar in Kuthiara,^ as Nar- 
badeshar in Sujanpur/ as Bilikeshar ® in Sapra (Nadaun), as Tameshar 
in Nadaun,® and so on. 


The real history of the shrine of Baba Baroh Mahadeo, near Jaw^la 
Mukhi, is not known, but the story goes that under a hanyan or bari 
tree (whence the name haroli) appeared an idol of stone still to be seen in 
Danaya, by name Kali Ndth, whose merits Baba Lai Pdri preached. 
In 174j0 S. Dhidn Singh, wassir of Ooler, was imprisoned at Kotla and a 
soldier at the fort, a native of Danaya, persuaded him to make a vow to 
Biba Baroh, in con^iequence of which he was released. The wazzr 
however forgot his vow and so. fell ill, until he made a large pecu- 
niary offering to the shrine. In that year the small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Lai Puri. The fol- 
lowers of Baba Baroh keep a jJioli (cloth bag), an iron chain, Mard- 
wan (sandals), and a clioli or shirt, in their houses. G}*ain is usu- 
ally offered at the shrine, with flour, gJii and gnr for ‘the bullock 
(there appears to be an image of a bullock also). If a he-goat is sacri- 
ficed, the skin and a hind-leg are offered up, the rest being eaten by the 
jdtri on his way home. ^ Sometimes a IcudM or living he-goat is offered, 
as the substitute tor a life in case of sickness, or by one who is childless. 
Women can enter the shrine.'^ 


Gowala was a holy man in Kdngra. His legend runs thus : — 

One day as he was sitting on a lofty hill near Baroh a wedding pro- 
cession passed by and he said to the. bride : ^ Thorns on this side 
and on that : she who wears the red veil is my wife/ The bride- 
groom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did so 
but was killed. The bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom ; ‘ You gave me to him ; I burn on the pyre with him/ 

Mahadeo may owe its foundation to a trivial cause, e.g. the image of 
Miahadeva of Purag was found iu a field named Majh.oni. It resembled Shiv in appearance 
and hence it was called Mahadeva. 

n time of the Pandavas, this temple contains a stone image called 

Gang Mahadeo^ one span high, 

« Also ascribed to the time of the Pfiudavas. Before that Kali performed austerities 
at this spot, ^ 


brought from the Narbada,, the temple was fonnd- 
Chand of Kangra. Pounded in S. 1870 it was 
completed in S. 1882. On each side of it are 4 small shrines : a sun temple, containing an 

uISfiTPfl ffvfl twi" Nfoain. Each of these contains a stone image 3 ft. high. BAoff 

IB ofEeied five tunes a day, imlfc, kardA, gram etc. bemg given. ® ® ^ 

*, Kanah.* ' It is said that 10,000 years ago the 

iisi.' 'S SSf.S MtX* f 

^ This shrine seems independent of the cairns p,ear Baroh. 
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This resolve she carried out, and the cairns erected in memory of GowaWs 
bravery exist to this day. 

The following is a list of temples- in this district to Mahadeo : — - 

1 2 


Place. ^ujdri. Date of fair. Ritual offerings &c. 


The mandir of Gang Giri Gosain, cot 
Bhairo Mahadeo, in Atlas. 

Achi, dates from the 
Satyug when Ganga 
came and sat down to 
rest, A few cows 
were grazing here and 
the cowherd called to 
one of them whose 
name was also Ganga. 

Ganga thinking she 
had been recognized by 
the man disappeared, 
leaving the marks of 
her hoofs on a stone> 
which is held in great 
reverence and people 
worship it, Formerly 
an image of Mahadeo 
stood at the foot of a 
p{pal tree. 


The mandit of Tapteshar Brahman Gosafn, 
Mahddeo in Baranj. A go^ Lash, 

hot spring near the 
temple is attributed to ^ 
the power of the god. 

It was founded by a 
Goler Rdja, 


Chiri-Sri^ Soba N^th, Brahman Bhojki. 
There is a smaller The manager of 
mondir in the verandah the endowment is 
of the timple. It is a Giri Go-ain by 
said that Soba Chand, a Ratash, who 

Rana /‘f Chiri .founded 'is celibate 

the small temple and 
named it after himself, 
but eventually it came 
to be called Soba 
Nath. 


Skivrdtri The temple contains a 

carving of Gang 
Bhairo Mahadeo on 
a -black stone, 1 
span high and 4 in 
circumference. 


Shivrdtri I'fe cont tins an imago 

of Shiva, of white 
stone and 1 foot 
high. Worship is 
performed morn- 
ing and evening 
when fruit or food 
’'cooked by the 
jdri is offered to 
-the god. 


STbivrdtyi Rice in the morning 

only. The temple 
< contains a black stone 
image {ptn^i) of 
Shiva, 4 ft, in 
circumference and 
^ ft high It is held 
sacred and worship- 
ed largely by the 
people of Rihlu, _ 
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1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

Place. 

I^ujdri, 

Date of fair. 

Ritual, offerings &e. 

The mandir of Kaajesar 
Mahadeo in Palauapar 
was once the site of a 
grove of hel trees 
amidst which a crane 
made its nest. Prom 
its nest sprhng Maha- 
deo and manifested 
himsfilf. He was 

named Knnj after the 
crane. One night if; 
was revealed to Raji 
J dlawar Chand of 
Kdngya then childless, 
that if he built a 
temple in honour of 
Shiva, he would be 
blessed with a son. 
Accordingly he made a 
search for the 'pin^i of 
Shiva in the }teZ forest 
and it was found 
among the trees where 
the temple was built. 
It was not long before 
the RSja begot four 
sons. In fulfilment ^^f 
his vow he celebrated 
a great fair. 

A party of pdndas 
who attend the 
temple in turns. 
Their got is Kon- 
dal. The pujdri 
is always chosen 
from the pdndas. 

Shivrdtri in Phd- 
gan. 

JBhog of ddl, bread 
and rice etc. is 
offered in morning. 
In. the evening 
soaked gram is of, 
fered and distributed 
only among the low 
caste people, such as 
Chamois, Jul4has etc. 
But these low castes 
are not allowed to 
make offerings to the 
temple, nor are they 
admitted into it. 

The mandir of Indar 
Shdr Mahadeo in 
Kdngira town. Once 
RSjil Indar in a pro- 
cession passed Burbale 
Rishi who offered him 
a garland which ‘ the 
Rdj^, considering it 
beneath his dignity to 
wear, put on his ele- 
phant, The devotee in 
,anger at this cursed 
him and ere long the 
was utterly ruin- 
ed. So he resorted 
to the devotee and 
beggedhim to restore 
his lost blessings. He 
recommended him to 
worship Devi Barash- 
wari and she pleased 
with his devotion res- 
tored his fortunes. 

A BiAhmau, caste 
Sandal got Ko- 
slial. 

Hone 

— 1 L 

The temple coutains a 
black sfione pindi of 
Shiva 4 fingeT*s high 
and 3 cubits in cir- 
cumference ; and two 
images of Paras 
Nfith (sic). 
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JPujdrL 


Date of fair* Britualj offerings &c . 


Tbe mandir of Nandi 
Kashilr MaTaadeo in 
Jadragal is situate on 
the bank of the Ban 
G-auga river. It is 
said that Nandi-ji 
practised devotional 
exercises here and 
enshrined an image of 
Shiva whence the 
temple is called Nandi 
Elashtir. It is said to 
have been founded by 
a Suket Rani. 


Its affairs are ma- 
naged by a pujdri 
and a supervisor, 
both Giri Gosains^ 
ffot Atlas. One 
is celibate and the 
other not ; so suc- 
cession is governed 
both by natural 
and spiritual re- 
lationship. 


A fail is annually 
held on the Shiv* 
rdtri in PL^gan, 


I he temple contains a 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a jalheri 
and 1^ spans high. 
It is said that above 
this image (without 
any support) hung 
the image of Nandi, 
whom the Kanf once 
visited to do it 
homage. Seeing the 
miraculoTis suspen- 
sion of the image, 
she hesitated to enter 
the temple, lest it 
shonid fall on her. 
So she “built a sup- 
porting wall before 
she entered it. It is 
held in great sanctity 
! by the Hindus. 


Bindi— Juy Mahadeo ... A Bha^! Jogi, got No fair, hut people 

Maricbh. gather on the 

Shivrdtri to lock 
at the image. 


The temple contains 
a stone of 

Shiv-ji* It is a cubit 
high and a foot in 
circumference. It 
stands on a Jalheri^ 
Either or soaked 
gram is used as hhog 
in the morning. In 
the evening only 
drti is perfoimed. 


Gdga Mahadeo and A Oos££n of the Jeth Idth 
Indarshur Mahadeo at San dash got, 

Chitru founded by the 
same Rajpdt who 
founded Kidar Ndth’s 
temple at Shurah. 


Sugar or frmt is of- 
fered as hhog in the 
morning and evenin g. 
The image of Indar 
Shdr is a cone of 
stone J cubit high 
I and a foot in ch*cuin- 
1 ference. Giiga is 
I mounted on a horse. 


Ghaniara — Mahadeo, In- 
deshar, founded by a 
Bharthi Gosafn in 
time of Raiijft Singh, 
some 200 years ago {i) 


A Bharthi Gosdin None 
j who is elected 
from the chelas. 


The temple contains a 
white stone image, 4 
fingers high, brought 
from the Narbada. 
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T&m^les to Mahddeo in Kdngra. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Place* 

J?ujdri, 

Bate of fair. 

Ritual p offerings &c. 

Bal Kareri— Mahadeo 
*GlianbliGria : no tem- 
ple. 

A Jogi, by goiar 
Alahh. 

Though there is no 
temple, a of 

Shiva exists, and 
though no fair is 
held, people resort 
' to the place for 
bathing on the 
ashimi of the 
Shdlcal gacTbh m 
Bhadon when the 
hill is clear of 
snow. The place 
is called after the 
image. 

Mot is offered and he- 
goats etc* sacrificed 
in hhog. 

At DixarmsAla — War- 

wesbwar Il^aliddeo, . 

A Giri Gosain ♦*, 

Budi ashfmi in 
Bhadon. 

1 

Bhog is offered twice 
a day. rice or bread 
in the morning and 
soaked gram in the 
evening. 

At Dbarmsala Mabddeo 
Bli^gsu Nath : called 
by the Gaddis Blidgsa 
Nag, by others Bhagsu 
N4th, his real name is 
Bhageshar. 

A Giri Gosafn by 
gotar Atarsan, 

who is celibate. 

Burga-ashtmi, svdi 
Bhadon, On the 
day of the fair, 
offeiiiies of curd, 
gM, milk or grain 
are made. Thread 
! is also offeied in 
lieu of Bijaneo or 
sacred thread. 

Worship is performed 
twice a day morning 
and evening. Some- 
thing cooked is of- 
fered as hTiog at 
noon. The black 

stone 'pindiot Maha- 
deo, 2 spans high, is 
said to have created 
itself. On the birth 
of a calf, people offer 
milk, curd and g%i 
which are called 
jaTcJi, A young goat 
is also sacrificed, its 
head and loins being 
taken by the pujdri 
as his perquisite. 

At the mandir of Mahan 
K^l in Palampur the 
god KAl performed de- 
votions. The fair is 
celebmted on the date 
on which the building 
was completed. It has 
been in esistence for 
100 years, and was 
founded by Sd*h Chand, 
a Katoch. 

Bhahman, ^ 0 # Bbo- 
dah. 

Nirjald ilcddsTii in 
de^h. 

The temple contains a 
stone ling of Shiva, 

^ foot above the 
ground. Bhog is 

offered at noon and 
evening, and then 
distributed among 

^aqirs,^ the pujdri 
etc. The temple is 
held in great sanctity 
and the dead of the 
adjacent towns and 
villages are brought 
to be cremated here. 




Temples to Mahddeo in Sardj. 2^g 


The cult of Shiva being- so widespread in the TT iTnalg.y g.g it is in- 
teresting to find that in the remote tract of Saribj in Kulu few temples of 
Mahadeo are reported to exist. At Shingri Ishar Mahddeo has a temple 
which came to be founded in this wise : One Chandi, a Kanet, went on a 
pilgrimage. On the way he met a.faqir who joined him. When even- 
ing came on they halted for the night in Dhamoli where there were no 
houses, but only a few deodar trees. The faqir told the Kanet that he 
had meditated there in the Duapar Yug. MWw;hile a Brahman had 
joined them, and they asked him to dig at a certain spot where a pin^i 
would be found. It was found accordingly and -the faqir then disap- 
peared. The temple was built at this spot and the pin^i installed 
therein. puydris are S4rsut Brahmans. 

Shamsheri MahMeo derives his name from Shamsher, a village where 
he has five temples. A stone ling, resembling Shiva, appeared beneath 
some drub grass and was brought to a village by the Brahman who 
found^ the temple in which it is enshrined. Four fairs are held here, 
the Bhonda in Poh, the Shand on an auspicious day in Maghar, the Jal 
on the amdwas in Ph£gan and the Parbat on Chet 8th. At the first- 
named two 400 he-goats must be sacrificed, but at the last two 4sq 
sj^ce. Three of .the five temples are built of stone and two of wood. 
There are ten stone idols, each 6 feet high, and a stone ox also. A few 
masks of brass representing human faces are also used in deooratinar the 
god. 


f Mahadeo similarly derives his name from Bin, the village in 

wluoh his temple stands It is called Bindehra. Legend has it that in 
Bin lived two Th^kars, named Jaun and Tadashu. A dispute arose between 
them and they fought at MaIgidogr4, until a mahant or saint came out 
or the stream and^ bade them cease, phakar J aun asked him whence he 
had come and whither he was going. The saint replied that hte had come 
from the land of the Kaurus and P/ndavas. The Thi,kar begged hint 
te settle the quarrel and when he had done so he and Jaun started for the 
Bias. On the road they were annoy^ by a man at Sholad, so the saint 
cursed the people of that village, and it was burnt. Next day they 
reached a spring and the saint vanished in the water. At night a voice 
was heaid saying that a temple must be built in the village which should 
be named_ Bin after him. So the temple was built and a ling of Mahadeo 
appeared in it of its own accord. 


_ Jagesar Mahadeo has two temples in Sar4j, one at Dalish on the Sut- 
Ttoliru. The Shand is celebrated* every 30 years at Dal£sh 
^d^ there are annual fairs at each temple. The story is that in the 
uuapar ITug a devotee, Jagad Rishi, came down from KaiUs and 
meditated here. A black stone idol soon manifested itself to him and 
he was so overjoyed at its ^sight that he became its votary. One 
night It was revealed to him in a vision that it was MahAdeo himself 
who was born on the 5th of Bh4don. In the morning the rishi found 
tnat he was blind, so he made a vow to Mahadeo, and as his sio-h 
was restored, he built the temple and fixed the date of its fair. Th 
other temple at Rohru was built later. The temple is managed, by. 
d^xa.'w&x kardar, but ^hspuydri is a Sirsut Brahman. Spec^ revereno 


I® 
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Temples to Mahddeo in Sardj, 


is only paid to tlie gur or disoiple of the ^od, because be goes into trances 
and answers all questions put to the god. 

Buds Mabadeo has a temple at Netar Dera. The story of its founda- 
tion is that Kapdl Dip, an aged devotee, meditated at its site for many 
years. At length he disappeared beneath the earth and thenceforth he 
was known as Bud4 MahMeo. Once B/dja Parichat pitched his tent on 
the site of the temple. Next morning he found himself blind in both 
eyes. In reply to his supplications he was told of Kapdl Muni {sic) and 
he sought his aid. When his eight was restored he built this temple 
which was called Netar Dera or the ‘ place of the eye.' The annual fg.iv 
lasts from the end of Sdwan to the 15th Bhddon. Prahs, a kind of fair 
are also held in Chet, Phdgan, Jeth, Sdwan, Bhadon, Asuj and Poh! 
Low caste people are not allowed to make offerings. 

Basheshar Mahddeo^ has a temple at Nirmand on the Sutlej. A cow 
was observed to yield her milk to a pin^i hidden in long grass and so it 
was woshipped and a temple eventually built over it. The people of 
Nirmand use no milk or gU till it has been offered to the ptndi 

The temple of Bongru Mahddeo and Devi Harwd in Phdti Chanul 
is known by many names, such as GashwaM Deora, Deori Deora and 
Shigli. Annual fairs are held on the Shivrdtri in Phdgan, lastino- for 16 
days j during the three days after the Holi ; on the Nauratras In Chet 
and Astij j on the 9th and 12th Baisdkh ; the 20th and 25th Hdr • on 
the Puniyd in Sdwan ; the 2nd, 4th and 5th Asdj ; the 16th Katak '• "and 
on the 5th Maghar. • ' 


The story of its origin is that a Edna when hunting reached the 
summit of a hill, and found a gogi deep in meditation, who told him that 
he came from Shivpuri and was Shivd himself. At the Edna's praVer 
the Jogt accompanied him to Hs home at Kahd where he asked the 
Ednd to build him a temple, but when it was built he would not sit in it 
and took W his pocket a small box out of which sprang a beautiful 
^d caUed Harwd Devi. He then desired that a temple should be erected 
for this goddess also, and so a shrine was built in her honour. 

Kulchhetar Mahddeo has a temple at Alwd, a village founded by 
Pams Earn after he had extirpated the Khatrfs. A few Brahmans settlS 
in it, and to them he gave a metal kals for worship. It was enshrined in 
a temple, and stands three cubits high. 

At the temple of Bhandh Mahddeo fairs are held at everv Diw4H 
md on tlM lot Bal.4kh. The Bhunda fa odebratod every lo w lid 
IS said to he followed by a Shdnd which is held every 12 y^rs 
story rf Its origin is that a Thdkm-, Eaghu, had a cow wMch^wa^ Jzed 
by a blind boy on the further ride of the river. A snake sMk^X 

valley In' the Enin 

When the R^j4a of Kulu vigorously promoted' the century 

JRep. 1909-10. p. 20. It is sue^^ted t W B:rislma and R4ma : Aral 

^nnected with the importation into Ku^ of the worship was 

ss at M, 0. p, ,0 „ 1..^, w? L&r'sgia iiSi. 



Temples to Maliddeo in Kidu. 2^5 

cow's mak for many days, nnta, to tke cowherd's great joy, when he 
reached the other side of the river, his sight was restored. The news 
reached the Th^kur's ears. The snake was found, but ere long it disap- 
peared under the ground whence rose a metal image which said that it 
was Mah4deo himself. The X^^kur then built a temple in which it 
was enshrined. The j>ujdri is a G-aur Brahman, 

In Kulu proper Mah4deo has some ten temples. His cult names are 
Bijli MahMeo or Bijleshar, the lightning god, at Malthan Dera, Jawanu 
Larain or Larani at Laran, Manglishar, Sidli, Sangam and Shibrh&*aoh 
besides Gauri Shankar and Nflkanth ; — - ^ 


Deota Mali^deo 


Choliki Dera 


9tli of the light half of Maghar. 


Beota Bijli Mahddeo 
or Bijlishar Mahd- 
deo. 


Malthan pera 


1st of Chet and 1st of ECap, 1st to Tth. 
Astij, five fairs from 1st to 5th Bai- 
s^kh. Pfpal J4tra for 13 days at 
Snltanpnr, ISth Baisakh and 19tli 
Baisdkh. 


Beota Q-atiri Shan* 
kar Mah^deo. 


Bawala 


Wash^l Wangar 


Shivrdrtri in the dark half of the month 
of Phagan for 3 days. 


Beota Jawanu Ma- 
hddeo. 


pera Jawanu MahMeo 


, • » 1st and 3nd Chet^ during the same 
month in the light half of Parwa and 
Butia, 1st to 3rd Baisakh, 1st and 2nd 
Sawan and 1st to Srd Bhidon* 


Beota Larain Mahi- 
deo. 


Laran pera 


... In Phagan, 2nd Chet, new year's day 
1st Baisakh, 1st Jeth, 1st Bhddon, 
Janam-ashtmi and 1st A^j. 


Beota Manglishar 
Mahddeo. 


Chhanwar pera 


... 6th Baisakh and a yag every 3nd 
year from Ist to 4th Sawan. 


Nilkanth Mahddeoji 


Known by the name of its 
deity. 


On the Shivrdtri, the 4th of the dark 
half of Phdgan and K4If Pdjafrom 1st 
to 4th of Jeth. 


Sangam Mah4deo 


No fair, but two festivals' c^ed Tdrd 
B4tri and Shiv 


Beota Siali Mahadeo 


pera Siali Mahadeo 


26th of PhSgan on the Shivrdtri, I2th 
and 13th of Chet. 


Beota Shibrh4rach ... 


pera 


Ist of Phdgan. 


1 


In Mandi Nangol Mahadeo in Lad has countless natural idols o£ Shiva^ 
A Gaidi who had incurred his wrath was also turned into stone.^ 


^ Man^i O-anBUeer^ p. 41. 
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The cult of Mahddeo in the Simla HiUs. 


Kot Ishwar. — -Kot Ishwar MaMdeo (Shiva; originated from the temple 
of Dorgaat Hdt Koti. (Darga^s .own history goes back to the times of 
the Mahdbh^ata.) When Kot Ishwar Mahadeo began to oppress the' 
people in H^t Koti the Brahmans thought that the god had become a 
rdkshasa (devil), and two Brahmans, Obu and Shobu, by magic shut him 
up in a tumbi and corked up its mouth. The tumbi with the god and 
goddesses and two mdtfis in it they intended to throw into the Sutlej 
4(0 miles from Hat Koti, which lies on the banks of the Pabar. When 
they reached Paroi Bil, two miles from the Sutlej, the Brahman who 
was holding the tumbi stumbled and let it fall'. As it broke in pieces 
the imprisoned god, with the two mdtris, escaped. Kot Ishwar Mahddeo 
took shelter among the bcma and bhekhad bushes : one of the mdtrh 
soared to the top of the Tikkar hill, now called Kecheri, where she toot 
up her abode in the kail trees ; and the other flew across the Sutlej 
halting at Khekhsu. -Kot Ishwar again began to trouble the people in 
the form of a serpent. He would suck milk from the cows and they 
blamed the cow-boy who was much alarmed, when one day he saw a 
serpent suck milk from his cows. He told the owners of the cattle 
and a Brahman of Batara, a village near Kumhdrsain, went to the spot 
and called on the serpent to appear if he were a god, threatening 
to burn him by magic as an evil spirit or devil, iE he did not. So the god 
walked into his presence and the Brahman bowing before Kot Ishwar 
invited him to his village where he lived for 13 years. No Bdja then 
ruled this part of the hills which were held by the mawaunns or mdwis. 
Sunu, a powerful mawanna, heard of the god^s noiraeles and beo’an to 
worship him. Once he dreamed that the god did not wish to live at 
Mathana J ubar where a temple was proposed for him, but would prefer 
Pichla-tiba, now called Koti ; so a temple was built there for him. Long 
after, his present temple was built on a larger scale at Madholi. At 
first he was. represented by a single asht dhdt idol, but subsequently 
some 16 more idols of mixed metal were added as its companions. A 
rath (palanquin) was also made and the god seated in it at melas. Bhura, 
another conteniporary mawawaa^ came to a mela organised in honour 
of the god by Sunu mawanna. He was dressed in ape skins. But 
Sunu did not allow Bhura to come before the god or touch his rath, so 
'Bh^' returned to ;his home at Bhura, scarcely Smiles from Madholi’ 
in disgust. One day after his return, when breaking up new land he 
found a goM image, and for this he made a rath. Seated in it this 
de:^a was brought to Madholi as he desired to live there with Kot 
Ishwar, and .Sunu and Bhura abandoned their feud. Kot Ishwar was 
a terror to the countryside. He would kiU any mawanna who did not 
obey ^m. Some indeed say that the gold image which Bhura found 
was K^ Ishw^, l^elf .in-a new form, and that Bhura was killed by 
him. When the Brahmans of Hit Koti learnt that Kot Ishwar had 
b^ome a good_ spmt.. and was displaying miracles at Madholi, two of 
ta Lathi yllage, where they have been settled now for 77 
generations appeared about the same time as Kot Ishwar. 

His worshippers ofEer him only gold oi masm cloth while Kot Ishwar 
^ything. ^ Goats are usually sacrificed. The following melas 
ealledy are held in honour of these deotas 
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(1) Bharara on^the 1st Jeth ; (a) Madhauni on the Rakliri Punia 
in Bhadon ; (3) Madholi on the JPura^imdshi day in 
Bhadon j {4i) Pati Jubar on the 6tb or 7th Asar ; but 
at several places the jdgras are held in Baisakh and ^ 
Sa-wan on any day that may be fixed, 

Kot Ishwar ruled this part of the hills before the G-eru or Giaru 
family settled at Karangla. Some time later the Geru brothers quarrel- 
led over the partition of the kingdom, and so a cow-girl ‘divided it into 
two parts, Karangla and Kumharsain.^ When the .first Thdknr 

came to Kumharsain the country was made over to him by Kot Ishwar 
who showed him favour so that State has given him a jdgir worth Rs. 506,^ 
and pays .the expenses of his jdgras. Six generations ago Thakur Rdm 
Singh o£ Kumharsain fought with Rana Pirthi Singh of Keonthal and 
the Tbakur gained a victory by his aid. Every third year the deoWs 
cJiari or staff is taken to all the hdsas, and when a new Rana ascends the 
gaddi the deota himself tours the country in a rath. Every house pre- 
sents 4 pathas of grain. Kot Ishwar is the Kula Deo or Kul deota 
(family god) of the chief of Kumharsain. 

MahXdbo IK Gu^g^aon. 

The deota Sherkot of Kumharsain has his temple in the palace at 
Kumhdrsain. He is none other than Kot Ishwar himself, but is called 
Sherkot. None but members of the RanS^s family and the State paro- 
hits^ who are called Sherkotu Brahmans, can go into his temple. It is 
said that the original idol of Kot Ishwar is kept here, and that the image 
at Mandholi is only a duplicate. ^ 

The temple of Bindeshwar Mahddeo at Firozpur- Jhirka in Gur- 
gaon is peculiarly interesting because its administration vests in 4 j Hindu 
and as many Muhammadan J ogi families, appointed by the Hindus of 
the town. Their duty is to keep it clean and watch it by night- The 
ofEerings^ are taken by all the Jogis according to their shares, but they 
are distributed by the Hindus, Muhammadans not being allowed to 
touch them. There is no maJiaifit. The Muhammadan Jogis are Bar- 
Gujars by tribe and ^Ismail {6ic) hj panth or sect. They can enter the 
temple, but may not touch the image and take no part in the worship, 
doing only menial duties. All the Jogis are at liberty to marry. The 
image came out of the hill 10 00 years ago. West of the image stands a 
minarjet. . _ 

The fair of Swami Dyal is held at S wamifci in tahsil Ndh on Katak 
sddi ISth and I4}th. An old man, Swdmi D^s by name, -used to 
worship here, so when he died a temple was built 'and called after him. 
The village was founded afterwards' and was named after the temple," 
Its management vests in the Hindu Khatrfs who keep the place clean 
and take the ofEerings. Their got is Jdngar. Another temple connect- 
ed with this stands inside the village, but its administration vests in the 
Muhammadan land-holders o£ the village and they take the oflEerino*$, 
In the time of the Naw4b of Hathin some thieves robbed people at the 

^Her decision is said to have been; — Jis Kepu tis ICanar, Jis Kbekhar tis DaUr— 
“ He who gets Kepu will get Kaoac and he who takes Khekhar shall have Dalar.^' (Kepu 
and JChekhar are villages on the hanks of the Satlej and Kanir and Dal^ are vHlsKes^ 
high up the va^/. -A stream, the Sawiri Khaf^ divides the country^ 
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The Siddhs. 


fair held afc the temple outside and so this small temple was built in the 
village. The fair is now held there. A drum is beaten on every Sunday 
and lamps are lit. At the fair a or piece of cloth s offered on the 

grave, and offerings of cows and cash are also made. These are taken 
by the Muhamma<S>a Rajputs who also take a share of the ofiEerings to 
the oater temple. The courtyard of the inner' temple has a grave at 
each of the four corners. The offerings on all these are taken by the 
Muhammadans’. 

At the temple of Bdbdji, situate in Bajhere, a fair is held from 
Kdtak sudi 14ith to Mangsir badi let, lasting 3 days. It begins at 
SwdmikA whence the people come to Bajhere. The temple was built 
119 vears ago by the Rdja of Bhartpur. It contains no image and has 
no puj&ri, but there are 4 bedsteads, one in each corner of the temple, 
and offerings are made upon them. Its administration is carried on by 
the Hindu ThAkurs of the village whose got is KhajdrI. A chirdghis 
lit by a G-aur Brahman every evening at each bedstead and the offerings 
consist of pice, sweets and other eatables Some 6000 or 7000 people 
visit the fair. They are mostly Chamars, but they only come to see the 
sights and make no offerings. The four bedsteads represent the four 
Bdbajis or faqiis. The eldest was thiSSiodmi, the next his son, the other 
two his grandsons. ' ^ 

AO the temple of Mahddeo at Ndh a fair, called the Jal Jhalni, is 
held on 1 1th Bhaden for 4 gharis in the evening from 4 p. M. The 
temple was built by Rura, a Gaur Brahman, 10 years ,ago. Before 
that the fair was held at a tank close by. The offerings are taken bye 
Jogi. 

The Si^dhs . — A cult of very great antiquity is that of the Siddhs. 
In the Mahdbhdrata they are seemingly associated with sister-marriage 
and P£rsi funeral rites which might indicate a Zoroastrian origin. ^ 
They are described by Monier Williams as semi-divine supposed to possess 
purity. They probably represent deified ascetics of ancient times. They 
are propitiated in the same manner as the Nags and Devis. 

In Chamba there are temples to Siddhs at Chhatri, in pargana 
Kohal, at Alla in Pichhla Diur, at Ghorni in Kihar, at Jharoli and 
Saroga in Kihar, at Siddhkadera in P4ngi, and to Nanga Siddh at 
Rajnagar and at Mua in that pargana. It will be seen that all but the 
latter are nameless Siddhs. The temple at Chhatri is a square building 
one storey high, built of wood and roofed with slates, and is said to have 
been built in the reign of Mfisha V arma. It contains three images of 
stone, each the miniature of a man, riding a horse of stone. The 
hereditary chela and pujdra are R4this by caste. The temple contains 
10 iron chains and 3 maces, which ai'e taken from "village to village 
during the 8 days after the fanam-ashfami. The god is supposed to 
make a tour during this period, and villagers, who are under a vow, 
then make offerings which serve as his bhog throughout the year. Bhog 
is offered to the god, and he is worshipped once a day. The other 
Siddh temples resemble that at Chhatri in construction, and all ate said 
to date ,from the time of Mdsha Varma. Their images are precisely 

^ J. B. A. S., 1915, p. 440. Xhis dssoidption refers to TTttara Eurtt. 
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the same in character, hut vary in number, there being 4 at Alla a at 
G-horni, 5 at Sabil, 2 at Jharoli and Saroga, 1 at RAjnagar, and 3 at 
Mua (Moa). The ekelas and pujdras are hereditary, but of different 
castes, being Chamars at Alla, Rathis at Ghorni, Sabil Brahmans at 
Jharoli, Rdthis at Saroga and Rajuagar, and Hnlfsat Moa. In only one 
instance it will be seen are they Brahmans. The Siddhs of these places 
also go on tour precisely like the Siddh of Chhatri and at the same period. 
In some oases the chela and pujdra divide the cash offerino-s reserviTioi 
those in kind for the Siddh.^ ’ *=* 


J)ewat — The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be con- 

nected with the Jogis, though they may be spiritual relations of Gorakh- 
nath, as the following account of Dewat Siddh shows : 


B41ak Nath was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at 
Girnar Pai’bat, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of faqir^ in 
Kd,thidwar. He was the disciple of Ridgir Saniasi, and wandered to 
Changar Talai in BiWspar where he became the cowherd of a woman of 
the Lohar caste. Some J ogis® attempted to convert him and pierce his 
ears by force, but he refused to abandon his faith and called aloud, where- 
upon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into the cleft . in 
which he is supposed to be still alive, though he was born 300 years 
ago. A sacred fire {dhuni)^ is kept burning in the cave, which was 
rn^e by enlarging the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the 
eliff.^ The priests are Giri Gosains who are celibate, and Brahmans who 
receitre ^nd of the income while the rest goes to the Gosdfn'chief 
priest. _ The itinerant chelas collect offerings in kind, such as fiour out 
of which rot or large- loaves are made for the other Siddhs. ’The 
followers of Dewat Siddh carry, a small wallet \jholi) and a Vogi's 
crutch {jihaort ) . Hindus, Muhammadans and low-caste people alike offer 
sacrifice : for example Eanglili snake-charmers offer cocks, and Hindus 
a goat which must shake itself to show that the sacrifice is accepted. 
Adherents of the sect (for such they may be called) should visit it 
every third year, and Sundays, especially the first in the month are 
the best days for worship. Women cannot® enter the cave, but they 
inay naake offerings to the lesser images of the Sid lh at the foot 
of the ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh one of 
stone, said to be the oldest and about a foot high, one of white marble 
^d a very small one of gold. The cliff is covered with earvina-s of 
Hindu gods etc. Connected with this shrine are i hose of the br<rthers 


* Chamba ffajeWasr 19C4, p. 183. For the ofEerings to a Siddh amonir the Gaddf« 
levotees.’^- suita^e to wlderin"! 


“They are ‘ akin to the Jogfs * (Pttjyai Cenmt Sepnrt, 1892, § 46, p. 107), 

story is that a party of Gosafns tried to persnale him to ioin their .eet 
because they saw his sloping f '>na overshadowed by a cloud while theres^tof tTie 
was ex^sed to the sun But he fled and when pursued disappeared in the earth At^ 
^ot a Brahman and a Jat afterwards found a damp bur inff ; wh uce his na-mA 

j^rste^cu fo whlh“4mr 20rpe"fp?e*’::t- 


* On this the bhog or food of the Siddh is cooked. 

‘ Another uccount »y».i% can. Probably they cannot e nter if cewmon&IIy 
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of Dewat, Bdlak Rupi near Snjanpur and Baroh Mahddeo near Jawdla 
Mukhi, in Kangra ; and other Siddh shrines have been founded at Banga, 
in Jullundur, and in Mandi, as the cult is spreading audits popularity 
increasing. The legend points to some old dissension between the Jogi 
worshippers of Shiva and those of Bhairava, the earth god, and the fact 
that a cave is used as the temple also points to earthworship. In Hosh- 
iarpur Dewat Siddh is said to* have sucked milk from an uncalved cow 
(doubtless a form of parthenogenesis) and his shrine is consulted for sick 
children or cattle. 

But the accounts of the Siddh-'s origin are so discrepant that nothing 
certain can be predicated of his cult. The fact that his fair is held 
annually on the GiigA Naumi, the day after the Janam-ashtmi in Bhadon 
points to some connection with Guga. Again it is said that only men of 
good caste are permitted to worship at the cave, and that the Siddh 
changed his abode and appeared in five different places during a recent 
famine, but returned at length to his first home. 

Dewat Siddh must not be confused with Siddh Deota who, accord- 
ing to Oldham, has numerous small altars and slabs of stone in the 
Kangra valley* On these are sculptured foot-prints of Buddha, known 
as Siddh- pat, and they are often seen decked with flowers. Oldham 
identified Siddh Deota with the Boddhisattwa Manjusri and speaks of 
images of Siddh or Buddha at Baijnath and another temple to Shiva as 
well as of a Siddh deoia of Siddh Kot, a very ancient and popular cult.^ 
The sign of a Siddh in Chamba also*is a pair of foot-prints and to him a 
pair of sandals are offered.^ But the correctness of Oldham^s deductions 
is open to question. He descidbes a new image of Buddha which its 
priest, an orthodox Brahman, called Siddh deoia. It is doubtful if the 
image was one of Buddha if new, though an old image mio*ht be revered 
as that of a Siddh. In Hoshi£rpur, where there are 10 or1[2 Siddhsand 
the one at Baratri is of some importance, the cult is said to be a branch 
of Shiv worship, and as local divinities of the outer Himalayas all their 
shrines are found on the tops of the green hills * 


At the Shivala known as Sidh-SinghwAla in Moga a fair is held at 
the Shivratri. ^ This temple was built in S. 1984 by Sidh Sina*h Jat. 
It contains an image of Shiva made of stone. Its administration is ear- 
ned on bjr a Saniisi sddhu who is celibate The pvgdri washes the Una 
or symbol of Shiva twice a day and performs drii morning and evening. 

Bosaries.—ThQ Hindu rdsarj in the Punjab is called japmdla and 
(wntains 108 beads, excluding the sumer or bead bead, but each sect has 
its special type of bead, as the following table shows : 

Sbaivas ... riidrdhsha ... the dark brown seeds of 

the Tud^dkeha^cloeocaTpus 
ganitrus. 

K. Q., Ill, s 253. 

comxnonest symbol. ' ~ ^ fitones so marked are bis 

* Ho. hidrpnr &a»Meer, 1904. p. 68. For Siddh B»ir4g Hok, see p. m ,upra. " 
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Shaivas ... bhadrdksha . , the brown seeds of the 

hhadrdksha. 

Vaishnavas ... tulsimdla ... the white seeds of the toZt-iiss 

oc^mum sacrum^ 

Do. ehandanmdla .*• sandal- wood stained red. 

Shdktas ... naridrdsh .. yellow beads made of 

turmerie root. 

A.11 Hindus ... hadamhimdla of white beads made of 

kada^nba^nhauolea cadamha^ 
wood. 

Rajputs ... pramdl red coral. 

Wealthy Brahmans, 

Khatris and Banias muktamdla ... white pearls. 

Banias and lower 

castes ... kamaldodi M the black seeds of the kamal 

mdla ddda i?) 

Tribal deities. 

Most of the tribal deities appear to be forms of Shiv or semi- mythical 
ancestors equated to Shiv. 

Bdjwa. — Apparently 'Baba Baz (or Baj) was an ancestor of the Bajus. 
He was a very holy faqir who worshipped on the bank of the Chen£b at 
Chak Khoja, near Phuklian. Ishwar in the shape of Dakhmanji appeared 
to him out of the river. So did the Jal Pir. Then he became a Siddh 
{i.e. a famous saint) . When he died he was buried, not burned, and his 
samddh is there. Near it is a ov thdkurdwdra of Raghonathji. 

The principal mitrat in it is one of Thakurji, but there are smaller murots 
of Shiv, Vishnu, Krishan and Devi, Lakhmanji, Ram Chandar and 
others, W^lien Baz was recognized by the gods ahd became a Siddh the 
Bajus all put on nejklaces of in token that they were followers of 
Biz.i 

Ghdhil . — ^At the m%ndir called Jogi Pir at Kuli Chahilan in tahsil 
Moga a fair is held on the 4jth naurdbra in Chet- This temple is called 
after a Chdhil J4t. It contains no image, and tjie worship is only offered 
to Jogi Pir. K faqir keeps it clean, but the offerings go to a ThSkur 
Brahman in whose family this office is hereditary.^' 

Gil , — At the temple of Raja Pir in Rajiana, tahsil Moga^ in Firoz- 
pur two fairs are held, one on the cJiau^da% of Chet, the other on 1st 
^The B£jw *s have a curious rhyme 

TTnche pindon aia Mihr Dddu Dia s 

** TujTie Mdnahy Manga, Ndr Singh,^ Nardin dia, 

ui-ur hhi dia, aur hhi o'iaf^ 

“ Idas ? ’ ‘ ** JBas bhi dia?^ 

Mihr D^du Dia, a Mirasi, c in^ from TJuche Pind and said to the auc^^stor of the 
BijwaS: — Naraiii as you'* M£uak» Mau^a and Nai' Singh” The B4Jwa said t — 

^ Idas ? ** He has given you Mas also’* — Bas being a d-tughter of the Hiudus 

of the clan may not say has and after a meal ^ hey s*y ^^nand hogagd, 

* Jogi Pir is alluded to in the.aitioie ou the Chahil in VoL II, p. 146 infra. 
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Baisakk. was a Jit.‘ The date oi its foandation is not known, but 

it is said to have existed before the settlement of the village. It contains 
no image, only a platform of burnt brick. Its administration is carried 
on by the Gil Jits, its votaries. They bring a Gd Jit chela to oaSoiate 
at the fair and he takes the offerings. ChUri or kardh pxrshdd is 
offered, but only by Gil Jits. No sacred lamp is lit. it the fair both 
men and women dance before the sanctuary. 

Qordva. In Rupina, a village in Muktsar tahsil, lived one Bila 

Din a Muhammadan and a Goriya by tribe. He was a faqir who used 
to make charms etc. and was very popular, so the fair held there was 
called Goriya after his tribe. On his death on 20th Phiigan S. ^53 a 

T.*! TYi vras raised on which his tomb lests. It contains no 
image. The administration vests in a dartoesh who lights lamps at the 
tomb. The fair is held on 20th Phigan and sweetmeats etc. are 

offered.* 

MallM. At the temple known as Miri Lachhman at Pabbian in 

Ludhiana a large fair is held annually on the dajr after the Chet 
ehaudas. The villagers who are Jits of the Mallhi got thus describe 
its origin At Charkh in the Kalsia State a large fair is held on this 
.date and as the Mallhi Jits are entitled to the offerings made there, 
those of Pabbiin claimed a share in them, but the Mallhis of Charkh 
refused it. So about 300 years ago the Mallhis of Pabian sent Shaman, 
their mirdsi, to Charkh to bring two bricks and two oil lamps belonging 
to the mdri from that place clandestinely. With the bricks the founda- 
tion of the mdri at Pabiin was laid in the time of Rii Qarar of Tal- 
wan4i, and the fair which now attracts about 10,000 people every year 
was inaugurated. The mdri is a large dome-shaped building of brick, 
22 feet square and about 43 feet in height. It is two storeyed with an 
open court-yard on all sides which with the mdri building occupies 1 2 
Mswas of Ip-Tul in all. Inside the fndri is a platform of 10 bricks, 4 feet 
9 inches long and 3 feet 3 inches wide, but no image of any sort. 
Several hundred highas of uncultivated land are attached to the mdri 
for holding the fair, and no one uses any wood standing on this land for 
his own purposes. There is no mahaut or manager, but the Mallhi Jits 
collectively take the offerings. The only form of worship is that men 
and women of the village gather there every Thursday and distribute 
sugar in fulfilment of vows. At the fair people from a distance also 
offer presents which they had vowed to present, if by the grace of the 
Miriwala Pir their desires have been fulfilled. People also bring cattle 
to get. them cured by a nightie stay at the mdri. Inside the mdri is 
another but smaller dome known as the temple of Bhairon. He, it is 
aai^ j was a devotee of Lachhman by whose name the mdri is known.^ 

This fair is clearly connected with the one thus described : — At the 
temple of Laohman Siddh at Mdri village in Moga tahsil a fair is held 
annually on 14th Chet. Lachman was a Mallhi Jdt. The temple 

^ He was a Gil and so specially affected by the l^airBi Gils : Vol. II, p. SCO, infra. 

This fair is not alluded to on p. 803, Vol. II, iiifra, and is not apparently a tribal 

one. 

® In file article on the Mallhi JlLts (Vol. Ill, p. 68, infra) this mdri is described as that 
of Tilak B&i, ancestor of the clan. 
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contains no image. Only a round platform whlcli is kept covered witt 
a sheet. A lamp is lit every evening by a Mallhi Jat of Mfiri. No 
pujdri is employed, but one of the tribe is chosen to officiate at the fair 
and he takes the offerings. 

Sindkii . — At the place called Kala Paisa or Kala Mohar^ in Kohar- 
Singhwala in Firozpur tahsll no "fair is held Tradition says that 
Kala, a Sindhu Jat of Raja Jang in Lahore, was a cattle thief who 
ravaged all the countryside between Paridkot and Kot Kapdra, until he 
met 5 saints to whom he gave milk to drink. They named him Kalfi 
Paisa. A few days after this, he died and was burnt at this spot 
which is held sacred. His descendants founded many villages named, 
after them, such as Kohar-Singhwala, Jhok Thel Singh etc. The custom 
of the Sindhu Jats is to lay one brick on this spot, when any of them 
visits it. A bride and bridegroom also do obeisance to it and offer ffur etc. 
Kohar-Singhwdla village was only founded some 60 years ago. A mtrdsi 
lives at the place, and the Sindhu Jats make offerings of gur etc. which 
are taken by him. At the mdri or tomb of Mana Singh, zailddr, a fair 
is held on the Baisakhi every year. He was a Hindu Mahtam who 
died some 20 years ago, and his descendants built him a mdfi of brick. 
The fair is attended by 1000 or 2000 people, the Granih , being recited 
and hardh parshdd distributed among the visitors. Lamps are lit at 
the Baisakhi, Diwali and Amdvas. 

According to a legend current in Sidlkot Kdla Pir came from 
Ghazni in Central India, and settled in the Punjab. As his eyes were 
never closed when he slept* people thought he was always awake. He 
had two servants {Idgis) a Brahman and Mirasi, who were with him 
day and night. His enemies first asked the Mirasi when he slept, and 
he replied that he never slept. Then they asked the Brahman who 
betrayed the truth that he slept with his eyes open. So with the 
^Brahman's connivance they came and killed him, and his head fell at 
the spot where he was slain, but his body continued fighting sword in 
hand until some women met it and said one to another : — Look ! a 
headless body is fighting/’ Then it fell to the ground and K&la Pir 
declared that his offspring would never trust Brahmans. So wherever 
Sindhu Jdts live they build a place to Kdla Pir in their village according 
to their means, and at a wedding bring the bride and bridegroom there 
to saldm. They also give a goat, a rupee and other gifts according to 
their means *to the Mirasi* 

How these tribal deities come to be r^arded as emanations or 
manifestations of Shiva cannot as yet be explained. Possibly some light 
on the problem could be obtained from Professor Ghatterjee^s work on 
Shaivism in Kashmir, but despite repeated efforts n6 copy of that work 
has come into the compiler’s hands. 

It is, in this connection, curious to note that Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
Shiv^las are not at all uncommon in the villages, built almost 
without exception by Banias. The priests are gosdins or pogh^ generally 
of the hanphate or ear-pierced clan, and they take the offering. No 
Brahmans can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or be priests in his tem- 

^ < Black pice’ or ‘ Black literally. No explanation of this carions name is 

given. It appears on p. 425 of Vol. Ill as K41d Mihr, bnt Kdld Mohar mnst be mor^ 
Correct a» Paisa is its synonym. 
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pie, thongb they will worship him and sometimes assist in the cere- 
monies, thns deviating from the strict mle of the original cult. On the 
Sheoratris on the 18th of Sg,wan and Ph^gan such people as have fasted 
will go to the Shivila ; hut it is seldom entered on any other days.^” The 
Benias are essentially a caste of the south-east Punjab. On the other 
hand, the cult .of Sakhi Sarwar, “ chiefly worshipped by the Gujars and 
E4jpdts, ” is apparently dissociated from Shaivism, for its great festival 
is held on the Salono, in the south-east of the Province®, and this festival 
falls on the 15th of the light half of Sawan, a day not apparently devoted 
to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of amulets, or rahhis, 
which are then put on. Brahmans and Bairdgis take the offerings to 
Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Shaiva Brahmans in this 
part of India, though they exist elsewhere, one of their number having 
founded the Jangam sect. 

It appears to be impossible to reduce the ritual of any cult to hard 
and fast rules, but that of Shiva in Karn41 offers most varied features. 
Thus the sTiivdla at Kirmach Chak is visited on the had% ashtami in 
Bhadon^ while that of Jagan Nath is visited on the tarostis in Sawan 
and Phiganj and the ohabutra or platform of Shiva in Daudpura only 
on the iaro&ti in Phagan. This last only contains a stone image of 
Shiva, one foot high. A Jogi only attends at the' fair and he takes 
all the offerings. - No puidri is employed and no scared lamp is lit. 
On the other hand, the temple at Kirmach contains 1 5 stone images of 
SSlig Ram and 4 brass images of Lai Ji, while an image of Handman 
stands in a small temple to in the precincts of the main mandir. 

Its administration is carried on by a Bairagi. That of Jagan Nath 
contains a stone image of Shiva 1 5 inches high^ one of Parbati 1 3 inches 
high and an effigy of Hanumin is painted in vermillionon the wall. Its 
administration vests in a Brahman, Occasionally it is said of a mandir 
that WBp'njdri must be a Brahman, but he may generally be aGosainor 
a Jogi and may celebrate all the offices of the temple like a Brahman. A 
j^ujdri may be hereditary or elected, or his office may go by spiritual des- 
cent if it vests in any order. But a Brahman pnjdri is generally here- 
ditary The greatest differences are found too regarding the IJiog, the 
use of a scared lamp and the maintenance of fire. How far all or any of 
these divergences in ritual are due to the various deities associated 
with Shiva it is impossible to say, but the gods and godlings found in 
his temple vary infinitely. For example, at the Shivdla of Ek Onkar 
at Karnal the annual fair, held on the sudi Bhadon, is frecjuented 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans who* pay their devotions alike. 
Founded by Bawa Kirpal at the charges of Mahdraja Ranjit Singh, 
m S. 1873, it_ contains a stone image of IVEahAdeo, 1-^ feet high and 
2r j£eet thick, a. stone image of that god only 6 inches high, and one of 
Sital^ feet high: also stone images of Parbati (9 inches high), of 
Laclihman-(li feet), one in red stone of Asht-bhuji (10 inches high), 

^ Karnal Seif. 1883, | 864. 

2 §382. ' - , 

3 That is to say, a Br.hman if appointed puy'drl would transmit his office to bis de- 
scendants. Th s may seem incompatible with Ibbetson^s view, bnt orobably a Brahman 
who becomes a Jogi or Gosaia is eligible tot appointment m a Shiva temple as be loses 
his Brahmanhood by entering one of those orders and yet retains bis hereditary sanctity, ~ 
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and small stone images o£ Sdlig E4m, Ganesk and Gomti. A clay image 
o£ Haniim^n stands in its outer wall. The pujnr\, who is alivays 
selected from the Gosdins, is held in great respect, and performs all the 
rites of worship. The use of chat as is ceremonial and all the sddMs 
are provided with it. B hog is offered morning and evening A dhilni 
or sacred fire is always kept burning and votaries also light lamps at 
the temple. 

The matt of the Gir Gosains at Karnal is said to have been in 
existence for 300 years. It contains stone images of Devi and Shiva. 
Bhog is offered in the morning, and a sacred lamp lit in the evening is 
kept burning all night. 

The astal or mandir of the Bairagis at Karnal is visited on the 
J anama^shtmi in Bhadon. It is said to be 500 years old and contains 
images of Krishna and Radhika made of brass ; a copper image of 
Hanuman and a 'stone image of Sdlig Ram; and another image of 
Hanum^n made of clay and set on a wall. Its administration vests 
in a Bairagi pujari^ by sect a Mim^nadi and by got a Rajput. He is 
celibate and held in great respect. He performs all the rites. Bhog 
is offered on the janamashtmi in Bhadon and distributed among all 
the visitors. A sacred lamp is lit every evening. No distinction is made 
in the' offerings of different Hindu castes 

At the matt of Gosa^n Bawa Bhagwangir no fair is held, but the 
place is visited on each Monday in Sa wan and on the SAivchaudas in 
Phagan ; on which occasions offerings of water are made» Baid to be 
400 years old, it contains 4 stone pindis of Shiva, varying in height 
from 4 to 6 inches and 3 stone images of Devi, each 2 inches high. 
The Gosdin pajdri is held in great respect and as such is styled mahant. 
He performs all the rites of worship. The use of charas is not cere- 
monial. Bhog is offered in the morning Sacred fire is kept burnino*. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. 
Connected with this is the Gosain dhera in Pansana. 

At the asthal of the Bairagis no fair is held, but the place is 
visited by people who fast on the hadi ashtmi in Bhadon and make 
offerings of water The story is that Vishnu dwelt here for some time 
and after his departure a cow lived on the same spot and in her honour 
the temple was eventually^ built. It has been in existence for 200 
years, and contains a brass image of Krishna, with two brass imagCs of 
B^lmokand Ji, all 4 inches high, while that of Devi is 6 inches in 
height. Three brass images of Nar^in each inches high stand tmder 
a canopy. The height of a brass image of Hanum&n is inches. 
There are also small oval-shaped stones which are called Salig Ram. 
The administration is carried on by a Bairagi who is a Vaishnava. He 
is celibate and the senior chela or disciple always succeeds his g%rd, 

mahant is held in great respect and performs all the rites. .The 
use of char as is ceremonial. jB/9og is^first offered to. the images in the 
morning and evening and then distributed among all present at the 
shrine. Sacred fire is always kept burning but a lamp is lit in the 
evening only. Np distinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes. Connected with this is the dhera in Parthali. The 
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samddh or astJial of Devi Bis Bairdgi has existed since the settlement 
of the village, 100 years ago. It contains brass images of Hantimdn, 
Silig Khaniya, Radjiiha and Shivji. The administration is 

carried on by a BairAgi. 

Another Gosdin mandir is that of Baba SAhib Mohini in Barota 
who died in S. 1893. Founded in S. 1901 it has no fair,^ but it is built of 
brich and contains his tomb with a few brass and stone idols placed round 
it Sacred fire is always kept burning. No distinction is made in the 
offerings of different Plindu castes. A SJtivdla is connected with it. 

The ahldva of Bawa Sehjgir in Halka Uncha Sewana was erected 
in commemoration of the Bawa after whom it is called. It contains 
the tombs of many saints, and has a sMvdla in its precincts containing 
a stone image of Gaur^n P^rbati and one of Salig Ram, both 1| feet 
high, A sacred lamp and fire are both kept burning in the temple. 
No distinction is made in the offerings bf different Hindu castes. Con- 
nected with this is the ahhdra of the same B4wa in Kainal. 

A shrine of obscure origin is the mntri of Saiddl Singh in Karnal. 
No fair is held here, and nothing is known of its history. It contains 
no image. Its administration vests in a celibate Jogi. No bhog is 
offered, but lamps are lit on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The samdclhs of Bdbas Sital Puri and Bal Puri at Kaithal date from 
the Mn<^hal times. The place is visited on the Dasehra and pdranmdBhi 
in Ph&^an, when sweets are distributed among the visitors. The 
mahant\s a Gosaln. Connected with these are 5 shivdlas : — ' 

(i) called Gobha, a very old building, containing a black stone 
image of Mahadeo ; 

{it) of Nanda Mai, which contains the ling of Mahadeo, also 
of black stone ; 

(i»V) of Ddni Rdi, which also contains a black stone ling of 
Mahadeo and a white stone image of Vishnu which is 3 
feet high, with an image of Ganesh 1 foot in height : 

{iv) of Janta Mai Chaudhri : 

(«;) of Bhai Sher Singh. 

These two last are modern, being only about 60 or 70 years old. 
They contain similar lings. 

‘ Other Puri shrines are : — 

(i) the Dera of Brij Lil Puri at Kaithal which contains an 
image of Bishan Bhagwdnand a ling of Shiva. The priest 
is a Gosain who is in special request at wedding’s and 
funerals. Connected with it are ; ~ 

(a) two manrlirs of Thdkar Ji, each containing stone images 
of Radha and Krishna 1 cubit high ; 

(5) two small ^Jiivdlas, each containing a stone ling of Shiva ; 
and 

(c) a mandir of Devi K41i which contains an image of the 
goddess, 1 cubit high. 

{ii) the samddh Baba Raj Puri where an annual fair is held 
on the iJcddshi in Asauj* 
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The shrines or samddhs o£ Ramthali are of some interest. The 
original mmddhs are those of Bashisth-puri Saniasi and his disciple Dar* 
bar-pnri, but Bashisth-puri does not seem to have founded the succession, 
for we are told that at Kaithal and Delhi are the saniddhs of Sital-puri 
who was the spiritual forerunner of Darbar-puri : in Agondh is the 
samddh of Lal-puri, the spiritual great-grandfather of Darbar-puri: 
in Kheri Qhulam Ali is that of Deo-puri his disciple ; while at Baram, 
Bhdna, Chika Ndbha are samddhs of other disciples of his. In several 
villages of Patiala also sairndhs of his disciples are to be found. No- 
thing seems to be known of Bashisth-puri or Darb^r-purBs other predeces- 
sors, but he himself is said to have been a Kayasth by caste and a 
grandee of Shdh Jahan^s court about 350 years ago. He resigned his 
wa^irsliip and was offered 3 3 villages in but only accepted 

one, Rdmthali, to which place he brought the remains of Bashisth-puri 
from Pasawal,^ a village some miles away. Here Darbari LaJ, as his name 
was, settled down as the ascetic Darbar-puri, his fame gaining him 
thousands of followers- The Bewal^ or brick bnilding over the samddh 
was built in the time of Mahant Nirbha-puri abont 100 years ago. It 
is an octagon facing east and about 40 feet high, surmounted by a guilt 
kalaa. Its interior is 13 feet square and contains the of Ba- 

shisth-pnri and Darbar-puri. It opens to the north where there are 
mmddhs of Anpurna, the sister of Darbar-puri and of his wife. No ^ 
images exist. The samddhs are all circular, standing about 4 feet high 
above a platform and some 6 feet in circumfereDce. Numerous other 
samddhs stand on the platform. Five smaller dewals stand on the east 
and south of the larger one and a temple to Sivaji (Mahadeo) is situat- 
ed on the platform to the south of it. Two fairs are held, one on the 
phag, the day after the Holi, commemorating the day of Bashisth-puri^s 
demise ; the other, the ihandara on the 7th of Sawan hadi the date of 
Darbar-puri's death. The administration is carried on by a mahant 
who is the spiritual head of the sect, elected by the other mahants and 
members of the brotherhood. No Brahmans are employed. A supervisor 
{hdfhdTt) looks to the cultivation of the land and other matters not 
directly under the management of the sdd/ids. Another man is in 
charge of the stores and is called hothar. But it is the pufdri^s duty to 
look after everything that appertains to the dewaL , The whole of 
this administration is carried on by the mahant and under his supervi- 
sion — external affairs he manages with the consent of his Tcdrbdri and 
others fitted to advise him. The position of the" chief mahant is that 
of the manager of a Hindu joint family. As the spiritual head of the 
sect he is the only man who can admit, disciples, do worship at the jphag 
and on S&wan hadi sat mi and perform the haw an on Chet sudt 
ashtamin 

The ritual is as follows ; — The whole of the dewal and the platform 
is washed daily at 4 a, m, at all seasons. The samddhs are also washed 
and clothed. At 8 o^clock chandan and dhdp are offered to all the 
shrines and to Mahadeo. BJiog is offered first to the samddh and then 
the langar is declared open at noon. At 4 p. m. dhup is offered to aU 

1 But the same account also says that Darbar-puri obtained a grant of villages origin 
nally granted to iSftal-puri of Kaithal. This was about 850 years ago. The instititticm 
then appears to have been originally at Kfuthal. 
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tte samddh. . Arti begins at sunset, dh 'off is offered at 8 v. m. and then 
the doors are closed. The ceremonial offering of b/iaaff at the aamddkt 
is in voo'ue, but there is no ceremonial use of eharas or any other in- 
toxicant in the sect. In Phdgan on the phaff day as well as in Sawan 
on the ith bait a special is offered to the samddhs which consists of 
fried gram and rotra (flour and sugar) and this is offered as prasdd 
to any one that worships the samddhs. A sacred lamp is kept lit day 
and night throughout the year A special feature at Hamthali is that 
the doors of the langar are not closed against any body, equality being 
the guiding rule, the mahant and men of the highest caste taking the 
same food as the lowest, excepting Chamars and sweepers who are not 
allowed to ascend the platform but may worship from the ground. 
Offerings are not accepted from a Bum, Bhardi, Chuhra or Bids. The 
ghritiBH at Kaithal, Agondh, Baran, Kheri Ghuldra Ali, Bahuna Chika, 
Mansa, Kishangarh, Khandepat, Radhrana, Masinghan in Patiala, 
Ndbha town, Delhi town and Chhota Darieba are all connected with 
this shrine. 

Panipat. The asthal of the Bairagis in Trikhd is connected with the Trikhu 
bathing fair founded by Bairdgi Sohlu Rdm, a great devotee : it has 
been in existence for 500 years. It contains stone images of Krishna, 
Rddhika and Bal Deo, 1^ spans high and all set on a small square. 
Below them stand brass idols of Rddhika and Krishna, each 1 span high. 
There are also 4i brass images of Bala Ji, each a span high, just before 
which are seated 6 brass idols of Gopdl Ji. A few stone idols of Sdlig 
Rdm also stand in front of them. The Bairdgi in charge is by caste 
' Niyawat and hy got an TJchat. A bhog of milk or sweetmeat is offered 
morning and evening, but the sacred lamp is lit only in the evening, 
Arti is performed morning and evening when all the images are washed 
and dried. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines in Daher, Lotha, Rehr, 
Brahmanindira, Alupur, Tar5,, Lohari, Gangtha and Mondhlawi in 
Rohtak and Hdt in Jind. These are all governed by the mahant whose 
disciples are appoint^ to each temple. He goes on tour and examines 
all the accounts of income. At the election of a new mahant a free 
distribution of food or bhan^dr is celebrated. 

The Trikhu Tirath at Pinipat is visited on the somti-amdwas, 
a bathing fair, to which great religious importance attaches. Trikhu 
means * three-sided,^ but its other meaning is ‘ to wash away the sins 
of all those who bathe in the tank.^ The Tirath dates from the time of 
the M^ahdbharata. y^est of it is the temple of Jakash uhich is very 
old. It contains the images of Jakhash and his spouse Jakhashni. 

Karnal. mandir of Tirath Paralsar in Balopura fair is held every year 

on the ikadshi. In the desert, where this temple now stands, Palsra 
Rishi used to meditate. After his death the place was depopulated, but 
the pond dug by him was frequented by the people. The temple has' 
only been m existence for 80 yeays. In the precincts of the main build- 
iBg are 3 sroaller Mandir^ and a tank. The image of Shiva is of stone, 
one ^n high. Of those of Rdma and Sita, Sdlig R^m, Gopil, Durga 
and Hanumdn, the first five are of metal and each is a cubit high. The 
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last named is of clay. The administration fs carried on by a Gosdfn, by 
caste a Bhin^am and got Atras. The use of charas is ceremonial. JBhog 
is offered and then distrihuted among those present. Sacred fire is kept 
burning but a lamp lit only in the evening. No distinction is made in 
the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
dehraB of the Gosafns at Hardwar and Karnal. 

The mandir of Jugal Kishor in Guli is old having been in existence 
for 400 years. It contains 145 metal images of Badha, Krishn and 
Salig Ram, each high. Its administration vests in a Bairagi 

puptri, a Vaishnava, by got Achtar. The use of charm is ceremonial. 

Bhog is offered and then distributed among all those pre<^ent. The 
sacred lamp is lit in the evening, Connected with this are the shrines 
in Sari, Parana, Karnal, Japruli, Gangu, Nismali and in Tabir^, 

The Katas fountain is a Tfrath. Of the temple built round it the 
oldest is the one called Eaghunath 31 ha Mandar. Here the Katas Eaj 
fair is held on 1 st Baisabh, and the neighbouring villagers bathe on the 
somawati amdwasya and at solar and lunar eclipses. Katas is derived 
from kata&hj ^ an eye \ because at the creation water fell from the eye of 
Shiva at this spot and formed the spring. When the P4ndus reached it 
all but Tudhishtara drank its water and became senseless, but he sprinkl- 
ed some of the water on them and restored their senses. Hence it is 
also called Amarkund, On the north-west the water is very deep and 
is believed to be fathomless, so Katas is also called Dharti k^ netri or 
^the eye of earth.’ Stone images of Earn Chandar, Lakshman, Sita and 
Handman stand in the Eaghunath mandar. They are 5 ft high. 

The temple is in charge of Bairagfs who recite Eaghiindth^s mantra. 

Other temples have been built by Eajas and private persons and 
shivdlas are attached to them. The are Brahmans. 

The peak in Jhelum called Tilla is 25 miles south-west of the town Tilla 
of that name. Gurd Gorakhnath settled at Tilla in the Tretayug Jogiam 
after Eamchandar and adopted Bal Nath as his disciple Bal Nith 
underwent jienance on Tilla hence it was called Bal Natl/s after 

him. Eaj \ Bhartari, a d:seiple of Guru Gorakhnath, also learnt to 
practise penance from Bal Nath at Tilla and a cave at Tilla is named 
after him to this day. It is said that owing to a dispute between the 
Eaji and his fellow disciples he cut off part of TiHa and carried it to 
Jhang where it forms theKirana hill. Tilla is the head-quarters of the 
Jogis and from a remote period all the other places of the Jogis in the 
Punjab have been under it. The ancient mandtn on this hill were all 
destroyed during the Muhammadan inroads, and the existing temples 
were all built in the reign of Raja Min. A fair is held here on the 
shivrdtri^ but as the road is a difficult one and the water bad, people do 
not attend it in great numbers. Most of the Jogis visit the place on a 
shivrdtri in order to see the cave, and laymen go too there. Pood is 
supplied by the gaddinaMn but some people use their own. A lamp 
has been kept bm'ning in one of the temples for a very long time. It 
consumes a Ber of oil in 24 houis. Jogis chant a mantra when they go 
to see it, hut this mantra is net disclosed to any one but a Jogi. It is 
transmitted by one Jogi to another. 

Kohit town possesses a thdn J ogiin which is visited by Hindus 
from Koh^t Tirdh. Its ptrs dress in red and have their ears tom. 

mr 
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Near Bawanna are tie sirines of Barndth and Lachi Earn. At the 
former Hindus assemble to bathe at the Baisakhi instead of going to 
Khusbhalgarb. At the lattex' gatherings feke pi ce several times a year. 

The mandirs of Nagai- Ji and Gopal Nath Ji in tahsil Dera Ismail 
.Khan were founded nearly SOO^j^ears ago, by Agu Ji Brahman, After 
his death his son went to Sindh where he hecime the diseiple of a Gosam 
and acquired power to work miracles. On his return home he brought 
with him an image of v^ri Gopal Nath which he enshrined in the temple 
in S, 1600. The temples were once washed away by the Indus, hut the 
images were afterwards recovered and enshrined in new temples in the 
town. One of the temples contains a brass image of Nagar Jf, 1 foot 
high, seated on a throne. The other temple contains a similar image of* 
Gopi N4th. Nagar JPs temple is managed by Gosains and Gopi 
Ndtb*^s by a person employed by them. A Brahman is employed im 
each temple to perform worship etc. Bhog of sweetmeat, fruits and 
milk with sugar is offered thrice a day. A sacred lamp or jot is only 
kept burning in the mandir of Nagar Ji. Twelve mandirs and sJdvdlas 
are connected with these. 

T/ie thela or wallet of Kewal Bdm, — Kewal Earn left Dera Gh4zi 
Kh^n for Dera Ismail to become a devotee 'Jliere he dwelt in a 
secluded corner of Gopi Nnth^s mandir^ and spread out his wallet on 
which he sat absorbed in meditation. This tJiela (wallet) has been 
worshiped for 400 vears. Hindus have their children's hair cut here 
and make offerings in fulfilment of votvs. The cJiola is also performed 
here. The Brahman officiating at the temple fakes all the offerings ex- 
cept the sugar which is first offered to the wallet and then thrown 
amongst the gathering to be carried away. The sugar thus taken is 
considered sacred. The place is visited on the Baisakhi, in Chet and in 
Bhadon. 

SAIYA CULTS IN THE HILLS. 

The cum oi* Shibigui, ob Shbigul m Sibmub. 

Siva is not extensively worshipped under that name in the 
Punjab Himalayas, ^ but two cults, those of Shirigul and Mah^sti, 
appear to be derivatives^ of Saivism, That of Shirigul is especially 
interesting and is described below. The home of this god is on the 
Chaur'^ (Chur) Peak which is visible from Simla. But be is worshipped 
chiefly in Sirmur, from which State comes the following account of his 
myth,djemples and cult : — 

Sargul,2 fancifully derived from sard cold) has special 
power over cold, and, according to one account, is propitiated by a fair in 
orl^r to avert cold and jaundice. In seme dim way this attribute appears 
to be connected ^tb the following ' version of the Shii'igul legend 
Shmgul^s expeditions to Delhi were made in quest of the colossal 
vessels of brass which the Muhammadans had taken away. On his return 
his mother^s sister-in-law brought hmxsatti^ (porridge) "to eat, and^ as he 
had no water, it gushed out near a field at Shaya, a village in the Karli 

* See article in the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

* The name is probably a corrBqjtion of Sr£ Gur^.^ 
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ildq^a. Having washed he was about to eat the sattu when suddenly 
he saw some insects in it and at onee refused to eat it. After rescuing 
his kinsmen from the snake he went again to Delhi and attacked the 
Turks single-handed, killing great numbers of them, but suddenly seeing, 
a stone tied to a bor, or banyan tree, he knew that it had been sent by 
the wife of his servant [bhur), by name Churn, as a signal of distress. 
Shirigul at once returned and found that all the members of Churii-’s 
family, e-vcept his wife, had been transformed into one body by the 
serpents, and even to this day any branched stone is supposed to be 
Churd’s family and is much venerated. 

The following is another legend which is cuiTent I’egarding the 
origin of the cult : —One Bhakaru, a BajpuC, of Shdya, had no offspring 
and desiring a son ha journeyed to Kashmir where dwelt Panun a 
pandit, whose house he visited in order to consult him. The 
wife, however, told Bnakard that he was sleeping, and that he “^ed to 
remain asleep for six mouths at a stretch. 

Bhakaru was disappointed at not being able to consult the pan4it 
but being himself endowed with spiritual power, he created* a 
cat which scratched the pancftt and awoke In'm. Learning than 
Bhakaru had thus had power to disturb his sleep, the pa%4it ad- 
mitted him and told him he was childless, because he had' com- 
mitted Brahm-hatia, or Brahman-murder, and that he should in 
atonement mapy a Brahman girl, by whomi he would become the father 
of an incarnation. Bhakaru accordingly married a Bhdt g'irl of hio’h 
degree and to her were born two sons, Shirigul and Chand^sar, both 
the parents dying soon after their birth. The ooys then went to^ their 
maternal uncle'’s house and Shirigul was employed in grazing his sheep 
while Ghand6sar tended the cows. But one day their uncle-’s wife in 
malice mixed flies and spiders with Shirigul-’s sattw or porridge, and 
when he discovered this, Shirigul threw away the food and fied%o the 
forest, whereupon the aattn turned into a swarm of wasps which 
attacked and Jailed the uncle^s wife. Shirigol took up his abode in 
the Chur Dhar, whence one day he saw Delhi, and, being seized with 
a desire to visit it^ he left Churu, a Bhor * Kan4t by caste, in charge of 
his dwelling, collected a number of -gifts and set out for the*city. 
Halting neasr JhO. Bain-k4, “ the laka of Bainka his followera were 
attacked by a tiger which he overcame, but spared on condition that 
it should not again attack men. Again, at Koiar in the nnn 

he subdued a dragon which he spared on the same terms. Beaching 
Delhi he went to a trader^s shop who weighed the gifts he had hrouo-ht 
but by his magic powers made their weight appear only just ecjoar to 
the pasaivg or difference between the scales, out oiiirigui in return sold 
him a skein of silk wnioh lie miraculously made to outweign all tkat 
the trader possessed. The trader hastened to the Jiiugua,! emperor xor 
redress and Bhirigul was arrested while cooking his tood on nia ±eet 
because in digging-out a ohu^d ho had round a bene in tne'soii. In tne 
struggle to arrest Skirigul his cooking vessel was overturned and the 
food flowed out in a burning torrent which destroyed half the ei^, 

i-Probably Mtir, ‘ aerraat,’ is saefloat, and, if so, dibuld ited " CSnird, ibe Hdr a 
Kanet by oMto." - . * 
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Eventually Shirigal was talsen before the emperor who cast birvi iixto 
prison, but Shirigul could not be fettered, so the emperor, in order to 
defile him, had a cow killed and pinioned him with the thong of its hide. 
Upon this Shirigul wrote a letter to Guga Pir of the Bagar in Bikanir 
and sent it to him by a crow. _ The Pir advanced with his army, defeated 
the emperor, and released Shirigul, whose bonds he severed with his 
teeth. Shirigul then returned to the Chdr Peak. 

During his absence the demon Asur Danun had attacked Churd 
completely defeating him and taking possession of half the peak! 
Shirigul thereupon cursed Churu who was turned into a stone still to be 
seen on the spot, and assailed Asur Danun, but without success, so he 
appealed to indra, who sent lightning to his aid and expelled Asur 
Ddntin from the Chur. The demon in his flight struck his head against 
a hill in Jubbal, and went right through it ; the U1 cave still exists to 
testify to this. Thence he passed through the Samj Nadi and across 
the Dhdrla into the Tons river, by which he reached the ocean. The 
Dharla ravine still remains to prove the truth of the legend. ^ 

Another account says nothing of Shirigul's visit to Delhi, but makes 
Bhakaru the Band of Shayd. It fmther says that Shirigul became a 
Ikagat or devotee, who left his home to live on the Chur Peak upon 
which Siva dwelt. Gaining greater spiritual power from Siva, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with woms 
while he himself assumed the form of a Bhdt and wandered from viilao-e 
to village, proclaiming that if rhe boys^ parents built him a temple Sa 
the Dhdr he would cure them all. The temple was built on the Chur 
Peak and Shirigul began to be considered a separate deity. 

The temple of Shirigul at Churidhar is square and faces 
east. ^ It has but one storey, nine feet in height, with a verandah, 
and its^ roof consists of a gable, the topmost beam {k/iinwar) of 
which is adorned with brass vessels [anda) fixed to it by pegs. Out- 
side thejtemple is hung a necklace {maid) of small pieces of wood 
{khavdn) , There ^is only one door, on which figures etc, have been 
carved. ^ Inside this temple is another smaller temple also of deoddr, 
shaped like a dome, and in this is kept the ling which is six inches high 
and four inches in circumference. It is made of stone and is placed in 
a.Jalahr{ or vessel of water, which, too, is of stone. No clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the ling. 


...... “Stance of the connttoss legends which explain natural features by tales of Sivd’s 

®c his emanations. Below is one attributed to Shirigul himself, 
. cj, . ~ l®gend says that in the old times an inhabitant of Jhojar village went 

j a village. He 

the peak and did not eat or drmk anything, fcshirigul appeared in a 
the gave him a tumbd full of water, which the god covered with a leaf telling 

On I'Mi'liino. home, but at the place where he wanted the canal to run. 

and ran swav w tumbd and found in it a snake which sprang out 

waters asvai^i' tt’ii fl<wed bc^ud the snake, and a small canal still hows in tiikan and 
cod acain mvo Vi" thus disappointed, the man again went to the Chur and the 

of^vater village below and a waterfaii above it,’ and he siiould have plenty 

and^WaSrftm '^^ojar. Niche ./Aayai— Jhojar We 

only in a pTna i j nuetake caused the water to iiow l»elow the village and that 
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A worsliipper brings witb bim bis own Bhat, wbo acts as pujdri. 
Tbe Bb^t must not eat until be has performed tbe worship and made 
the offerings. He first batbes in tbe adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights a lamp, burning ff/it, not oil, before the idol. Then 
be takes a brass lofd of fresh water, and sprinkles it over tbe idol and 
tbe floor of tbe temple with a branch of the cliilclion or chhdnbar shrub. 
He next fills a spoon with fire, gJii, and the leaves of the hatliarehdl 
and Idh^ri odoriferous plants found on the Dhar, and burns them 
before the idol, holding the spoon in bis right hand, while be rings a 
bell with his left, and repeats tbe names of tlraihs and avatars only. 
After this office he blows a conch, terminating it with a pros- 
ti’ation to the idol. It may be performed at any time. Tbe jdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates him- 
self before tbe idol. After this he may make tbe offerings which 
consist of a ratti^ of gold or silver, money, gJii (but not more than 
two a pice or two, small vessels, andas of pewter or copper, 

which are bung on the temple, and a be-goat. Tbe benefits sought 
are secular, not spiritual, and tbe worship is expected to ward off 
evil. 

Jdga or uninterrupted worship for a whole night can only be per- 
formed at the temple, as tbe ling must not be removed from it. A lamp 
in which ghi, not oil, is bm’nt, is placed all night before tbe ling, and 
in the course of tbe night three offices are performed, one at evening, 
another at midnight, and the thii’d at morn. At this last the pujdri 
feeds the god ; water is poured over tbe back of a he-goat, and if the 
animal shivers, it is believed that the god has accepted tbe offering and 
the goat is killed. The head is offered to the god and taken by tbe 
puj&rt on bis behalf, the remainder being cooked and eaten. Or the 
goat is not killed but let loose, and it then becomes the property of the 
Hewa.^ 

Another account says tbe two men, a pujdri and a Dewa, accom- 
pany the worshipper, the former receiving the goat’s head, and the 
latter the other offerings. ® 

Other temples to Shirignl. 

1 . — At Mdnalt 

Sbirigul has also a temple at Manal, which was built by tTlga 
and Jojra^ X)^was, as tbe foUowing legend tells 

In order to enhance bis sanctity Sbirigul made an effigy. This be 

^ Raiii is a weighb equal to eiglit grains o£ rice or IJ of a grain (Eng. weight). 

® The Dewas are a class of Kanels or Bhafes, held to be peculiarly the men of the 

god. 

3 The pujdri kindles fire on a stone and oifers incense, made of ghC, ^dji and 
haiarchdr leaves, whue he reciLes the following ma,ntra ; — Ao anr wanaspaid punarwar 
bind makuto, barb such, soji .... barchhuji bha naug, uonif, nam, gaiia. sagnam, chare 
hoti, narsangmin, naino najii janbo, maiiuio, j^ya onanijn, uandar ndu, odarkas tari gaure, 
meri masni, iniya sagaai, Dnagam, jt&inai*, j.sanoar, ohosno jamandvvar, nioaD h^, parbum, 
parchandu, iiasiiu puaro, parbarsai, Korsnanui, snainan shanci, nesh kdii, dedna eiiaiiti> 
bhoratan, patrX jharl, kard daoeie, sargal deotd k£ kdrd dabele, Bijal. Bxjai ki karu 
dabble chdr, wa mar wa Biligadh karu &b41e. Qhdr bhdi M&hish6, Iwtx dahSle, 
Hardwar, Badri Kidar kard dahdle, pdtri jhari. 
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placed witli some lamps in a basin wbicb be floated on the Jalal stream 
in BhAdon. The basin reached Shako hal villag’e in Paohhid tahsil 
and there a Rajput of the Sapiila (^= sapSla or snake eharmerj family of 
Chanalag saw it. Struck with amazement, he challenged it to float 
on if a demon, but if a deity to come to the bank. The basin came to 
the bank where he was standing, and the Rijput took it to his home. 
Some days later it was revealed to him that the image was that of 
Shirignl, that it would never be revered by the Rdjputs who were 
ignorant of the mode of worship, and that it should be taken to Bakhuta 
where it was duly worshipped, and hence a Dewa, Bidan by name 
stole it and brought it to M^lnal. ’ 

A fair is held on the Haridlf,^ and another on any three days of 
Sawan at Gbslyon, a small plateau in the lands of Nahra, at a Mi 
from Mlinal. Men and women hers dance the qi, a hill dance, and 
people exchange mora (wheat parched or boiled), maize, rice &o. 

The temple at Mdnal is square, 24 cubits high, with three storeys, ■ 
each provided with a stair to give access to the one above it. The 
property of the god is kept in the middle storey. Outside the door there 
is a wooden verandah, on which figures are carved and which is fur- 
nished with fringes of wooden pegs, andas are also fixed on to it. The 
highest storey contains the idol, and has the khinwar or gable like the 
Chur temple. The whole of the woodwork is stained with guru. The 
temple faces south-west. 

The temple^ contains 12 images of Shirignl, all placed on wooden 
shelves [gambar) in the wall, and the principal of these is the idol brouo'ht 
by Bidan., This is made of a >4 (bell-metal), and is five fin<?ers 
high by two fingers broad with a human face. It is clothed in masrd 
or silk cloth, with a piece of broad-cloth, studded with 100 rupees and 
11 gold mohars round its neck. The remaining 11 images are of 
brass, and are of two classes, four of them being a span in°height and 
9 fingers wide, with a piece of maar^ round the neck : the other seven 

are 10 fingers high and 7 broad. The images are thus arranged ; 

S, fi, 3, 3 2, 2, 1 2, 2 3, 3, 3, 

the original i^ge being an a silver ohauJei (throne), with a small 
.ttmbrella over it. 


Deona and Bandal, 

1?he temples at Deona (Dabdna) and Bandal are similar to the one 
ttfeM&nal. Each, has a or store-room, in charge, of a hhand&ri 

or store-keeper. These bkauddrs rich, and from them the 
haggis, and bkan^dris are paid, and pilgrims and addMs are fed. The 
DewAs also are maintained from the b&anddrs. 

- The second class ii^ges of the M^nal and Deona temples can be 
taken home by a worshipper for the performance of a jdgd, as can the 

Sattoiat p£ .Siwan, and derives its name 

* Z.#. eight meielie 
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first class image from that of Bandal. The image is conveyed in a 
copper cofEer home by a bare-footed pujdri on his back, and followed 
by 10 oris Dewas, of whom one -waves a cTiauri over the cofEer. The 
procession is accompanied by musicians and two flags of the god. 

On arrival at the worshipper's house, the place where the imao-e 
is to be placed is purified, being sprinkled with Ganges water. The 
image is removed from the cofEer inside the house and placed on "a heap 
of wheat or mandwa. The arrival should be timed for the evening. The 
Jdgd ritual is tjiat already described. Next day the god is fed and 
taken back to his temple. The worshipper has to pay to the pujdri and 
hdjgi each Be. 1, to the lJian4dH annas 4, and to the Dewil Es. % 
or Bs. 3. 


8 . — At Jdmnd. 

There is also a temple of Shirigul and J4mn5 in Bhoj Mast. Here 
the god is worshipped twice daily, in the morning and evening. The 
puidvi is^ a Bhat, who, with the bdjgi, receives the ofEerings. W hen a 
he-goat is ofEered, the pujdri takes the head, the bdjgi a thigh, while 
the rest is taken by the jdtri himself. The temple 'is like an ordinary 
hill-house, having two storeys, in the upper of which the god lives. 
The door of the upper storey faces west and that of the lower eastward! 
There is also a courtyard, 15 feet long by 10 feet wide, on this side! 
The forefathers of the people in Jamn&, Pobhar, Kandon, Ch£wa» and 
Thdna villages brought a stone from Chfii Dhar and built’ this 
temple as a protection against disease. It contains an image which 
was obtained from Junga, and is furnished with a palanquin, canopy, 
singhdsan or throne and an amrati or vessel used for water in the ritual! 
The Bisu fair is held here from the 1st to the Sth of Bais^ikh, and 
both sexes attend. ^ It is celebrated by songs, dancing, and the thoda 
or mock combat with bows and arrows. 

4. — In the Pdontd TahsU. 

Shirigul has no special mandar in Pdonta Tahsil, but he has several 
small mandars in villages. These contain images of stone or a mixture 
of lead or copper. He is worshipped to the sound of conches drums ; 
leaves, flowers and water being also ofEered daily, ' with the following’ 
mantra '. — 

Nam6n 4d did, namon brahm bald. 

Namdn ad Ndthf, nam6n shankha chakra 
Gadd padam dhdri. 

Nam6n machh kaehh bardh awatdri 
Nam6n Ndhar Singh kurb Id! dhari. 

Nam6n asht ashtengi, namdn chhait kdri 
Nam6n Sri Suraj deotd, namon namskard. 

‘ I salute thee who wert in the beginning, who art great and supreme 
Brahma, who wert Xiord of all that was in the beginning, who hel^Cft 
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the donch, mace, quoit and lotus (in thy four hands), who revealest 
thyself in the forms of a fish, a tortoise, a bear, and a man-lion, who 
hast eight forms and who art benefioient. I also salute thee, O Sun | 
thou art worthy of adoration/ 

5 . — At Naoni. 

There is another temple of Sbirigul at Naoni village in the tahsil 
of NAhan, A fair is held here on the day of Haridli or first of Sawan. 
He-goats, Jialwa or ghi are ofiEered. The people dread him greatly. 

6 , — At Sangldhan. 

There is also a deothali or ‘ place of the god/ Shirigul, at SangU- 
han. The pujdri is a Brahman and the mode of worship and offer- 
ings are similar to those at J awala Mukhins temple. Goats are, how- 
ever, not sacrificed here, only hahoa being offered. The fair is held 
on the Gyas day, the Katik sadi ikddsld of the lunar year, and the 30th of 
Kdtik in the solar year. Only men and old women, not young oirls 
attend this fair. * 

In Jaitak also there is a temple of this god. 

The Story of Sri Gul Deota of Churi Dhar in Juhhal. 

In the Jubbal State, which lies to the north and east of the Chaur 
Peak, a variant of the Shirigul legend is current. This variant is of 
special interest, and it appears worth recording in full : — 

In the Dwapar Yuga Krishna manifested himself, and, after Idllino* 
the rdkfhasds, disappeared. Some of them, however, begged for pardo^ 
and so Krishna forgave them and bade them dwell in the northern hills* 
without molesting god or man. This order they all obeyed, except one 
who dwelt at Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Churi Dli4r. In the 
beginning of the present age, the Kali Yuga, he harassed both men and 
cattle, while another demon, Neshira, also plundered* the subjects of 
Bhokru,^ chief of ShadgA, in the State of Sirmur. The former asur 
also raided the States of Jubbal, Taroch, Balsan, Theog Ghond etc. 
The people of these places invoked divine protection, while” Bhokru him- 
self w^ compelled to flee to Kashmir, and being without heirs, he 
over his kingdom to his minister D4vi Bam. For twelve yeai4 Bhokrd 
and his queen devoted themselves to religious meditation, and then, 
directed by a celestial voice, they returned home and performed the 
aswamedha, or great horse saciifice. The voice also promised Bhokrd 
two sons who should extirpate the demons, the elder becoming as mio-hty 
as Siva, and the younger like Chand^shwar and saving all men from 
suffering. Ten months after their return, Bhokrd's queen gave birth to 
a son, who was named Sri Gul. Two years later Chand^shwar® was 

» The Bbakrfi of the Sirmdr version. Shidg^ and Shiy5 would appear to be on“ 
an,a tne same place. 

® The Ohand^ar of the Sirmtir variant. 
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born. When the boys were aged 13 and 9^, respectively, the RAji re- 
solved to spend the evening of his life in pilgrimage and went to Hai-d- 
w4r. On his way back he fell sick and died, his queen succumbing to 
her grief, at his loss, three days later. Sri Gul proceeded to Hardw^r 
bo perform his father's funeral' rites, and crossed the Churi Dhar the 
lofty ranges of which made a great impression on his mind, so much so 
that he resolved to make over his kingdom to his younger brother and 
take up his abode on the peak. On his return journey he found a man 
worshipping on the hill, and learnt from him that Siva, whose dwelling 

it was, had directed him to do so. Hearing this, Sr£ Gul begged Chdhrti 

for this was the name of Sivd's devotee — to wait his return, as he too in- 
tended to live there. He then went to Sh£dgA and would have m ade 
his kingdom to Chand^shwar, but for the remonstrances of his minister, 
who advised him to only give his brother Nahula village, z.e. only a 
part of his kingdom and not the whole, because if he did so, his subjects 
would certainly revolt. To this Sn Gul assented, making D6vf Rim 
regent of Shidgi during his own absence. 

Sri Gul then set out for Delhi, where he arrived and put up at a 
Bhibri's shop- The city was then under Muhammadan rule, and once 
when Sri Gul went to bathe in the Jamna, a butcher passed by driving a 
cow to slaughter. Sri Gul remonstrated with the man but in vain, and so 
he cut him in two. The emperor sent to arrest him, but Sri Gul killed all 
the soldiers sent to take him, and at length the emperor himself went to 
see a man of such daring.^ When the emperor saw him he kissed his 
feet, promised never again to kill a cow in the presence of a, Hindu. So 
Sri Gul forgave him. He was about to return to the shop when he 
heard from Chdhru that a demon was about to pollute the Chur Peak, 
so that it could not become the abode of a god. Sri Gul thereupon 
created a horse, named Shanalwi, and, mounted on it, set out for Churi 
Chaxidhri. In the evening he reached Buriya, near Jagddhii, next day at 
noon and in the evening Sh£dgd, his capital. On the following 

day he arrived at his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he whet- 
ted his sword on a rock which' still bears the marks. Thence he rode 
through Bhairdg in Jubbal, and halting at Kdldbdgh, a place north of 
Churi Choti, he took some grains of rice, and, reciting incantations, 
threw them on the horse's back, therebv turning it into a stone, which 
to this day stands on the spot. Sri Gul then went out to Ghdri Choti 
and there he heard of the demon's doings. Next morning the demon 
came with a cow's tail in his hand to pollute the Peak, but Chdhrd saw 
him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the_ spot with a stone. The 
stone fell in an erect position, so the place is called Auiupotli ' to this 
day. It lies eight miles from the Chur Peak. After the demon had 
been killed, the remainder of his army advanced from Chawkhat, to 
attack Sri Gul, but he destroyed them all. Then he told Chdhru to 
choose a place for both of them to live in, and he chose a spot between 
Chdri Choti and KdlAbdgh. Sri Gul then sent for D4vi Rdm and hie 

1 means an erect stone, potH, the hide o£ a cow or buffalo- It is also said that 

the cow^fl hide which the demon had in his ha ’id, as well as the stone which Sr£ 0Til threw 
at him, are still to he seen on the spot. 

oo 
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(the minister's) two sons from Shddga, and divided his kinedom 
them, thus To Dgvi Earn he gave, i.e. assigned, the State 
village of KArlf^ ; to the elder son Eabbu he gave Jorna the «/» . 
of BhAhal, Jalkholi in Jubbal State, Balsan, Theog, Ghond andf 
States, and pargana Pajhdta in Sirmur, and to Chhfnd, the younffer^ 
he allotted Sardhan, with the following parganas : Hamil Chh 
Chandldg, Ch^indnA, Satdtha, Pandtra, Ndwal, Sbd,k, Chaniu ^ 

SratM, in Jubbal State, and Tardeh, with Lddd and Kan<yra in th' 
Sirmdr State, as far as that part of J aunsar which is now Bntish t ’ 
tory. D4vi Ram and his two sons built a temple to Sri Gul 
Chdtf Chdri and KiUUgh ; which is still in existence, and the younger 
brother also built a oaoh, which held no water until Sn Gul filled it ^ 

"When the three new rulers had finished building their 
Sn Gul sent for them and bade them govern their territories well an/1 
he made the people swear allegiance to them. On Ddvi Rdm's deafb 
his third son, by his second wife, succeeded to his State. Sri Gul bar?' 
the three rulers instal, when he should have disappeared, an imao-e of him 
self in the temple at each of their capitals, and side by side with th^’ 
to erect smaller temples to Chfihrfi. He also directed that their descend 
ants should take with them his image wherever they went and to whsi' 
ever State they might found, and there instal it in a temple wtfh 
these instructions he dismissed the ministers and their subiects’ 
a reign of 150 years, Sri Gul disappeared with Chuhrli who becaZ 
known as Chdhrd Bir, while Sn Gul was called Srf Gul Dedta 

Two centuries later, when the descendants of Rabbdand CMnd had 
p^tly multiplied, those of them who held Jorna migi-ated to Mdnal 

Th. temple for Sri Gnl'. ipS 

The B4]. of Sumur aoM^ed half the land of the for ib mXl 

tenance. Some of Chinu s descendants settled in Dedna, a villao>e in 
Sirmur, where they, too, built a temple. * 


According to this g-^fTsi-historical legend Sri Gul was a kino- who 

was, we may conjecture, supplanted in his km^^^ by his chief minis- 
ter s This minister s sons ^vided the kingdom into three parts 

each of thena ruling one part-precisely what happened about a ceStuS 
ago in Stato of Bashahr. Tho old capitals of Jorna ^ 

Jubbal State), and ShadgA (apparently in Sirmur) are, ’with Dednd to 
this day the centres at which the grain collected on behalf of the eoi 
IS stored. A paiha^ is collected from every house. ° 


1 Should probably read; — To D^v£ E4in be assicned Tn*« © 4 . x . 

with the addition of Kdrli ; to Kabbti, Jorna, as bis capital ^itb State of Sbfidga 

Sardban as Hs capital, with etc. ^ CbbM 

2 Boyal residence or capital, 

^ The god in Jorna is called Gdv^mi, from aon. ^ skv ' in tliA i x tt 

has one eye turned towards the sky, and hence is so named. ^ ^ Pab^yi dialect. He 


^ The god in Sar^ban is called Bijat. 


'‘“d holding «,n« Wo 
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Every year the descendants of Uabbu and Chinti who settled in 
Sirmur take the god^s image from Sarahan or Jorna in Jnbbal to their 
own villages^ in which temples have been bnilt to him. Some 50 
kdrddrs (officials) and begdris [corvSe labourers) accompany the god, and 
each house offers him Re. 1 and a patha of grain, but if any one desires 
to offer a gold coin, he must give *the hdrddrSy musicians and pujdrii 
Rs. 6, Rs. 12, or even Rs *25. Anyone who refuses to make a dhidnhra 
or offering will, it is believed, meet with ill luck. 

Like many other gods in the hills, Sri Grul exercises civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction. Anyone doing wrong in his capital has to take the 
god to Hardwar, or, for a petty offence, pay him a gold coin. Oaths are 
also taken on the god^s image at Sarahan and Jorna, in cases in which 
enquiry has failed to elicit the truth, by parties to eases in the States of 
Jubbal, Balsan, Taroeh and Sirmur. The god reserves judgment for 
three or six months, during which period the party who is in t he wrong 
is punished by some calamity. 

Connected with the cult of Shirigul is that of the dual god Bijat 
and his sister Bijai. 

^ The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected with The oalt of 
that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur Agyasur, the great demons Bijat. 
who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chur Peak and the temple 
of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them in the form of lightning, 
whence an image fell to earth at Sarahan in Jubbal, and at tl^at 
place a temple was built for the image, which was placed, with 
other images, in it. Prom Sarahan a Dewa, the ancestor of the present 
D^was of Deona, brought a stone idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now 
the principal image in the temple, and is considered to possess the most 
power.^ There are 27 other images, all of brass. 

The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and is never 
clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four are covered with old silk 
{masru)j and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, studded 
with 90 rupees, and 15 gold mohau. The remaining 23 have no clothes 
or ornaments. All have human faces. 

The fair of Bijat is held on any three days between Bais4kh Ist 
and the end of J eth. It is called Bisu, because it is usually held in 
BaisAkh, and is held annually in Deona, and every third or fourth year 
in Chokar, Sanej and Andheri villages. It resembles the fair at M4nal, 
and the tlioda game is played. 

The temple of Bijat at Bandal was founded in this wise. The 
D6was at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to Bandal with 
a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and built a separate 
temple. There are now 52 images of Bijat in the Bandal temple. All 

^ Treeedevice of deities in a iemple,^Tlhe presiding image is that whicli is the most 
powerful and is placed ia the centre, the others being placed on either side of it in the order 
of their powers, the more powerful being seated near the presiding image, and the others 
further from it. Dependants occupy lower seats in front, A.11 the images face to the met 
n the high hills. 
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are of brass, with human faces. Only the five primary images are 
clothed, and these have garments studded with rupees and gold moliart. 
They are considered to possess more power than the remaining 47, and 
the principal of them, the one brought from Deona, is placed in the 
centre and reposes in a silver chauhi^ 

Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batroli 
where the image is of brass and has a woman •’s face. It is clothed in 
silk and ornamented. The Bhdts, but not the Kanets, serve as pnj&rU, 
A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the god. When a 
he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over the temple. For a 
jdgd the idol is taken to a worshipper^s house where a he-goat is killed 
and the flesh distributed among those present. The ritual resembles 
that of Shirigul, but there is no fair. 

Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the goddess 
Ghatridli,^ who has a temple at Panjdhan in Rainkd tahsil, sinailar to 
that of Bijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the same, and no fan is 
held. The legend regarding this temple avers that a certain Kanet 
chieftain, Bija by name, of Tathwa village, once sallied forth with 
eighteen of his followers to attack his enemies in Ddhar. When 
the assailants reached Dahar they were seized with a sudden panic 
and fled homeward, but on reaching Bholna, a mile from Dahar, 
they met some women bearing pitchers. On asking who they were, 
they were told that the women belonged to Jam-log, a village at 
which a jdga in honour of Bijat was being celebrated, and that 
they had come to fetch water. Bija asked if he and his compamons 
could see the jdgd^ and was told that they could come and see it, but 
must show no fear of what they saw even when oifered seats of serpents 
and scorpions by the people of Jam-log. The women also said they 
would be offered grains oE iron to eat and gave them rice which they 
could eat instead, concealing the iron Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to their house for the celebration 
of jdgdj they should seize it and flee with it, but must on no account 
look back. Accordingly Bija and his men went to Jam-log where they 
found three images hieing worshipped with great pomp, and were told 
that the finest image to which the greatest reverence was paid was that 
of Bijat, the second tha^ of Baiji, and the third that of Ghatridli. Bija, 
on the pretence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to 
draw near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but Bija^s 
eighteen companions looked back and perished. Bija, however, reached 
his house in safety, and concealed the image in his granary, which was 
nearly empty. When he opened the granary in the morning it was full 
to overflowing. Bija fell senseless at this portent, and was only revived 
by the sacrifice of _ eighteen he-goats over him. Then dne of the three 
gods took^ possession of a man, who began to nod his head, saying 
he was Bijat, the god, and could not remain in Tathwa, as it was not 
becoming for him to live with his sisters, so the image oE Bijat was 
sent to SarAhan in J ubbal where it still remains. I'he people of Tathwa 
then separated, dividing their praperty, some going to settle in Kindi 

» In Dh^mi Ghati41u is a ghost ; see p, 217 supra. 
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and the others remaining in Tathwa. The image of the goddess Biidi 
fell to the men of Kdndi, and is now at Batrol of Das4kn4 Moj, while 
G-hatriili remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at 
Panjahan in Thakri hhoj. 

Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for sweetmeats, and 
whenever either of them goes to visit the other, the host entertains the 
guest with a he-goat, and gives him or her a rupee. Bijat always gives 
Bij4i twice as much as she gives him. 

It is not expressly stated that Bijat atid Bijdi are twin deities, but 
there is a similar pair in Bhur Singh and his sister, and Bhur Singh 
appears to be identifiable with Bure Singh and Bhtiri Sineh the twin of 
Kdli Singh. 

At Pejarli in Sirmtii’ is a temple dedicated to Bhur Singh and his 
sister Debi (Devi), the children of a Bhat of Panwah village. When 
their mother died the Bh4t married again, and their step-mother during 
his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once she sent 
Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his return home 
in the evening one of the calves was missing, she sent him back to find 
it by hook or by crook. When the Bhat reached home he found his 
son had not returned, and in going to search for him found him and the 
lost calf both lying dead at the spot where the shrine now stands. 
Meanwhile Debi, who had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, 
was, in her mortification, returning home ; she passed the place where 
Bhur Singh lay dead, and stricken with grief threw herself fi’om her 
4oU over the cliff. The brother and sister are now worshipped together 
as Bhur Singh. There ai-e two temples, one at Pejarlf, the other on 
the high hill known as Bhur Singh ki dh&. The pujdrh are two 
Bhats, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, and at the fair, on the 
Katik sadi ikddsM, no one dances save the pujdri of Debi, and he 
dances by night in the temple so that the people may not see tiiin, and 
at midnight coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he gives one oracle, and 
no . more, in answer to a question. On returning to the temple he 
swoons, but is speedily and completely revived by rubbing. Mean- 
while, when the secret dancing begins the men of the Pandl family 
form a line across the door of the temple, and those of - the Kathar 
temple rushing upon them with great violence break the line and enter 
the temple, but leave it again after touching the idol. As Bhur Singh 
is known to live on nothing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 

In Karnal and tmbdla Jaur Singh is worshipped with Guggaj 
Nfir Singh, K^la Singh and Bure Singh. He is said to be R^ijd Jemai-, 
the usual name of GuggVs father, but the twin jora) brothers of 
Gugga, Arjan and Surjan, are also worshipped as Jaur. 

Kali Singh and Bhuri Singh sometimes have twin shrines and 
N4r Singh is said to be another name for one or both of them. 


delations of 
Bijat and 
BjjSi 


The twin-god 
Bhur Singh. 
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(B) — The ctjlt op MahXsu in SiiuaiffB. 

The head-quarters of this god are at Sion, a village in Rainha 
tahsil, where he has a temple on a small hillock, at the foot of 
which flows the Giri. It is close to the village and shaped like a 
hill-house with two storeys only. The ground floor has a door 

facing to the north, while the uppei’ storey has no door, and one ascends 
by small steps through the 'flrst storey.- It is only lighted by sky-lights. 
The gods are kept on a gambar or wooden shelf. There is one large 
brass idol and several smaller ones. The idols are shaped like a man's 
bust. The bigidol is in the middle, the others being placed on either side 
of it. On the left the second place is held by the god Sirmuri, who is 
the god of Sirmur, but who is not independent, being always found in 
the company of bigger god, and has no temple of his own. There is also 
an image of D4vi ShimUsan. The idols on the immediate right 
of the big one only go to Hardwdr and other places, while the 
rest are stationary. They go out^ because they are kept clean for 
that purpose. The others are in a dirty state. All these idols, except 
those of Sirmuri and ShimUsan, represent Mahdsu. The middle 
one is the most important, and there is no difference in the 
others. Milk and goats are offered in the temple, which is only opened 
every Sunday and Wednesday and on a Sankrdnt. Worship is held at 
11 A.M. and at sunset in the same way as in Shirigul's temple, but 
there is one peculiarity, in that the devotees of Mahasu who own 
buffaloes generally offer milk on the day of worship. If there is a 
death or birth in the family of the Ddwa, the temple must be closed 
for 20 days because neither a jdtri nor a D^wd can enter the temple 
within 20 days of a domestic occurrence. The Ddwa must not indulge 
in sexual intercourse dn the day of worship or two previous days, and 
hence only two days in the week are fixed for worship. The morning 
worship is called dhiUp dSnd and the evening sandhid. Legend 8‘ays 
that one morning the god Mahasu appeared in a dream and told the 
ancestor of the present D4wd. to seek in the Giri and build him a temple 
in the village. Accordingly the Ddwd went to the Giri and found 
on its banks the big idol, which is also called jaldsan (i. e. set up in 
water) . Mahasu is not so widely believed in as Shirigul or Paras R^m. 
The present Ddwd. says he is 12th in descent from the man who found 
the idol. 

The Jagra of Mahasu, — This festival, which is peculiar to Kfegra 
in Tahsil Rainka, is celebrated on the 4th and 5th day of the dark half 
of Bh&don. On the third of the same half the deotd’s flag is erected on 
the bank of a stream, and on the 4th people arrive, who are served 
with free dinners. On the night between the d-th and 5th the people do 
not sleep the whole night. On the 5th, at about 8 p.m., the deotd is 
taken out of the temple. But if it is displeased, it becomes so heavy 
that even four or five men cannot remove it. The music is played and 
prayers offered. At this time some men dance and say an oracle has 
descended on them. They show their superior powers in curious ways. 
Some^ play with fire ; others put earth on their heads. They answer 
questions put by those who are in want of the deotd’ s help. Some 
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one among these dancing men explains the cause of the displeasure of 
the deotd, and then pilgrims and pujdrts mate vows^ whereupon the 
cleotd gets pleased and makes itself light and moveable. Now a pro- 
cession is made, headed by the deotd^s flag, which when brought to the 
stream, is sprinkled with water, after which the procession returns to 
the temple, where dancing is kept going till morning. A good dinner 
wdth wine is given to the people in the temple yard. 

The cult of Mahasu m the Simla Hills,^ 

Mahdsu, who has given his name to the well-known hill near 
Simla, is a deity whose cult is making such progress that he is bound 
soon to take a foremost place in the hillman's pantheon. His history 
as told by the manager of his temple at Anel^ the head-quarters of his 
worship, is as follows : — When vast portions of the world were ruled 
by demons, between the Tons and Pabar rivers dwelt a race of evil 
spirits whose chief, Kirmat ddnu^ loved to wallow in human blood. 
Twice a year he claimed a victim from each hamlet in his jurisdiction. 

In Madrat, a village above the Tons where the demons held their 
sports, lived two pious Brahmans to whom the gods had granted seven 
sons. Six of them had already been slain on the demon's altars 
and he ha<i cast his eye on the seventh. His aged parents waited in dread 
for the half-yearly sacrifice, the more so in that he was the only son they 
had left to liberate their spirits at the funeral pile. But several months 
before the sacrifice the wife became possessed. A trembling fell upon 
her and in a piercing voice sh(' kept on shrieking — Mah4su — 
Mahasu — Mahasu of Kashmir will save our child." Her husband, 
Una Bhat, could not interpret the portent for he bad never heard 
Mahasu' s* name, so he asked her what her raving meant* Still in her 
trance of inspiration she replied that in Kashmir there reigned Mahasu 
a mighty god who would save their son from the demon's clutches if 
He himself would but plead before his shrine. But Kashmir was far 
away and Una Bhdt very old, so he laughed in sorrow at her fancy. 

How can I," he asked, ** who am stricken in years and weak of body 
make a pilgrimage to such a distant land ? The boy is already dead 
if his life depends on such a journey." But his wife did not heed bis 
weakness and at length her possession grew so violent that the 
Brahman set out on his lonely journey, more to soothe her than from any 
hope of succour. He did not even know the road until a neighbour 
told him that at the famous shrine of Devi in Hatkoti there was a 
Brahman who had seen the holy places of Kashmir. Thither then he 
turned and begged information from the priest. But Pandit N5g, the 
Brahman, scoffed at the idea of such an enterprise. Your eyes are dim ", 
he said in scorn, your legs tottering and your body worn and wasted ; 
you will surely die on the way. I, who am strong and in the prime of 
life, took full twelve years to do the pilgrimage." But Una Bhdt having 
once left his home was eager to do his utmost to save his only remaining 
son ; and at last the Pandit set him on his road with a blessing. 

As the old man toiled up the hill path, his limbs were suddenly 
filled with youthful vigour and his body lifted into the air. Next he 
found himself by a tank beneath whose waters the great Mahiisu dwelt, 

By H. W. Bi^erson, Esq., C. 
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thoueh lie knew ij; not. And as he stood in wonder on its margin 
one oi the god's wadn, Chekurya by name, appeared before him and 
asked him. what he wanted. TJna Bbdt in eager w'orde told hini how 
a race of cruel demons vexed his country, how their chief had slaugh- 
tered six of his sons upon their altars and purposed to take the seventh, 
and how his wife bad trembled and called upon Mahasu's name. ’When 
tlhekurya had heard all this he bade the Brahman retire to a field be- 
hind the tank and there wait in silence fo- the coming of Mahdsu who 

would help him in his need He had been gone but a short time when sud- 
denly from the ground beside him arose a golden image which he guessed 
to he Mah&su. He clutched it tightly to his breast, pouring out a piti- 
ful appeal. '' I will not let you go ”, he cried, “ until you pledge your 
word^to rescue my only son. Either take my life or come with me 
Mahdsu comforted him with a promise of succour. '' I have heard your 
prayer”, he said, “ and will surely save your child from the demon. Re- 
turn now to your home and there make a plough of solid silver with 
a share of pure gold, and having put in it a pa,ir of bullocks whose 
necks have never borne the yoke loosen well each day a portion of your 
land. On the seventh Sunday hence I, with my brothers, ministers and 
army will come and rid your people of those noisome spirits. But on that 
day be careful that you do no ploughing.” These words were scarcely utter- 
ed when the image slipped from the Brahman's grasp and in the twinkling 
of an eye he found himself once more within his village. There having 
told of "the wonders that had happened on his way, he made, in obedience 
to the god, a plough of solid silver with a share of burnished gold. There- 
in he yoked a pair of bullocks which had never drawn plough before 
and each day ploughed deep a portion of his lands On the sixth Sun- 
day after his return he did his daily task but had only turned five furrows 
when out of each sprang the image of a deity. From the first came 
Bhotu, from the next Babasi, out of the third rose Bashik and Ohaldu 
from the fourth. All these are brothers called by the common affix of 
Mah&en. From the fifth furrow appeared their heavenly mother, and 
all about the field the god's oflScers and a coirntless army sprang like 
mushrooms through the loosened earth. Chekurya,^ the minister, was 
there with bis three colleagues, Kapla, Kailu and Kailat, as well as 
Chaharya who holds a minor office. When the Brahman fii’st saw them 
he fell senseless on the ground, but the god's attendants soon revived his 
courage and bade him show them where the demons dwelt Then he 
took them to a deep dark pool where Kirmat held nis revels and 

there they found the demon king attended by his hosts of evil spisits. 
Forthwith Mahdsu challenged him to mortal conflict and a sanguinary 
battle followed which ranged along the river bank and up the neighbour- 
ing hills. But the evil spirits had not the strength to stand before the 
gods so they were routed with much carnage and in a short time only 
their leader Kirmat ddnn still lived. Alone he fled across the mountains 
until he reached the Pabar hard pressed by his relentless foes. They 
caught him at Niwdra in the Dhadi State and hacked him up to pieces 
uppn a rock, which to this day bears marks of many sword outs. 

In such wise was the land rid of the demons, hut the lowlanders say 
the hillmen still have the manners of their former rulers. Their habits 
^ There is a Kailn in Chamba oho. 
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are andean, their customs filthy, they neither wash nor change their 
clothes nor understand the rites of true religion. However this may be, 
the army came back in triumph to Madrat, where the four brothers par- 
celled out the land between them dividing it to suit the physical infirmi- 
ties of each. For a misadventure had marred to some extent the glory of 
their enterprise. Mahasu, it will be remembered, had pledged his word 
to Una Bhat that he would come and succour him upon the seventh 
Sunday but either in impatience or through a miscalculation of the date, 
the god arrived a week before his time. Thus the mother and her sons 
were waiting buried underneath the earth for Una Bhat to break its sun- 
baked crust and as he drove his plough three members of the family were 
injured by its blade. Bhotu was damaged in the knee so that thence- 
forth he was lame ; Pabasi had a small piece cut out of his ear ; whilst 
Bashik'^s vision was obscured by the thrusting of the ploughshare into 
his eye. The fault of course was not the Brahman^s, for if the very 
gods select the sixth of any period to embark on a venture, they must 
expect the ill-fortune which attends the choice of even numbers to find 
them out. S<f Bhoti? henceforth preferred to rest his injured leg within 
his temple at Anel and thence he exercises sway around its precincts. 
A portion of the Garhwal State fell to Pabasi's lot and there he spends a 
year in turn at each of his six country seats. To him was allotted part 
of the tract now comprised in British Garhwal and though defective 
eyesight prevents his making lengthy tours he journeys in successive 
years to the four main centres of his worship. Chaldu, it was justly 
felt, being sound in every limb could well fend for himself, so to him 
was granted no speoitic territory ; so long as he observed his brother's 
rights, he was free to exercise dominion wherever ho could find a follow- 
ing. Experience justified this estimate of C-haldu^s powers, for his 
worship now extends over a wide expanse of country. It is he who is 
venerated in the Simla States, where his devotees are growing more 
numerous each year. Twelve years on end he spends in wandering amongst 
his subjects, and every house must then give Rs. 1-8 to his ministers. 
The priests and temple managers take the rupee for their own use, 
or current charges, hut store the annas in the god^s treasury. Besides 
this the peasants have to provide instruments of music and ornaments of 
silver in honour of their deity and also grain xnd other offerings to feed 
his following. They must therefore feel relieved when the long tour- 
ing season is completed and the god can spend an equal period at ease 
witliin his shrine, which was built in a village close to where his brother 
Bhotu lives. 

Chaldu Mahdsu is the member of the family revered or dreaded as the 
case may be by many villages in Bashahr, but the people of that State tell 
a different story of his advent to those parts. The dynasty, they say, 
ruled in Kashmir where the first-born held his court attended by his bro-"* 
thers, ministers and hosts of minor deities. The only blot upon the bright- 
ness of his glory was the presence of a rival god, by name Chasralu, with 
whom belong had carried on a bitter feud, but one day Mahasu lured his 
foe within his reach and drawing his sword smote him, below the belt. 
With a gaping wound Chasralu fled in terror taking his life with him, whilst 
Mahasu with his whole army of retainers rose in pursuit. But the chase 
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was long, for the fugitive was fleet of foot and had gone some dislauge be- 
fore his enemies had grasped the situation. Over i^anges of snow-clad peal^e 
down winding valleys and through dense forests for many days the hue 
and cry chased close behind the fleeing god, gaming slowly but surely 
on him until at length he was all but in their grasp. Ghasr^lu spent 
and worn was just about to yield his life when he espied a cavern 
with a narrow opening, going deep into the rocky mountain 'side and 
into this he darted as his nearest foe was in act to cut him 
There he lay concealed, gathering new strength and courage, whilst 
his ancient enemy held counsel witli liis ministers. ^ Who of all &y 
many servants asked Mahasu, ^ is bold enough to drive Chasrflu 
from his lurking place But no one had the courage to assault the 
god thus entrenched in his stronghold ; only a minor deity whose uaiiie 
was Jakh proposed a plan. * Let the accursed dog ^ he^ said, 
in his gloomy cavern doomed to eternal darkness.^ I with four other 
of your gods will stand as sentinels upon the hve approaches to his 
burrow, so that he cannot txke flight either hy the mountain passes or 
by the valleys or by the river. ^ We will be surety for his safe keeping, 
if in return you grant us sole jurisdiction over our respective charges 
and pledge your word to leave us undisturbed.*^^ Mahisu would have 
liked to see his ancient enemy withered up before his eyes, but in 
default of any other way to wreak his vengeance he at last approved 
JakVs plan, renouncing all control over the actions of his former 
servants. Then departing with his brothers and the rest of his eourji 
he found a heaven after many wa-nderings in ^ the village of An^l 
which has ever since remained the centre of his worship. The five 
wardens of the marches on their part re tiained behind to keep unceasing 
watch and ward upon all exits from the cave. Jakh, who dwells ip 
Janglik, watches the mountain passes to the north ; Bheri Ndg of, 
Tangnu keeps guard upon the Pabar river and a valley to the west ; 
whilst if the prisoner should escape his vigilance and hasten to 
south he must pass the watchful eyes of Chillam and Nardin ^Hp 
have their temples in Dudi and Ghosw^ri. The last custodian is 
Nag of Peka or Pekian who^stays as sentinel upon the road. 

Though Chasrdlu, cribbed, cabined and confined on every side had 
thus to stay within his dungeon yet as the years passed by he won hi^ 
share of glory and renown. For up to I’ecent times his cave contained! 
famous oracle where wondrous portents were vouchsafed upon the 
special festivals held in his honour at recurring intervals.^ On enen,^ 
occasions a skilled diviner went inside the cavern and as he prayed with : 
tight shut eyes, held out the skirts of his long coat to catch the gifts 
which tumbled from the roof. Sometimes a calf would fall, a inast 
propitious omen, for then the seed would yield abundant increas^ 
the herds and flocks would multiply, and the peasantry be free from 
pestilence or famine. Sometimes again a pigeon came fluttering down, 
proving to be a harbinger of sickness and disease, whilst if a snake 
fell wriggling in the coat the luckless villagers were doomed to never- 
ceasing trouble until the year was over. Occasionally it happened th^t 
as the sorcerer muttered his prayers and incantations apparitions of 
the living passed before his eyes and" though their human counter^ 
parts were well and healthy at the time they surely died 
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the year. The oracle was also efficacious in pointing out spots where 
hidden hoards lay hurieu. The wouldi-be finder first sacrificed a goat 
and laid before the entrance of the cave its severed head, throagh which 
the god conveyed his message to the learned diviner who alone could 
comprehend its meaning. The people say the clues thus given led 
sometimes to the finding of hereditary treasure and then the lucky 
heir made dedicatory offerings of a field or house or other article of 
value to his god. 

But Chasrdlu's days of glorious miracle have vanished for Mahisu 
has declared that the god no longer lives within the cave. Some SIO 
years'ago one of his priests, a man feared for his knowledge in the 
magic art, came to the gronp of villages where the five "uardians were 
worshipped, and intimated that his master^s .ancient enemy had been 
dissipated into space. He did not blame the warders since the prisoner 
bad not escaped through any lack vigilance nor indeed escaped at 
all j he had melted into nothingness and merely ceased to be. Bat 
he argued, with unerring logic, that since there was now no prisoner 
to guard, it did not need five deities to hold him fast. Therefore hie 
master, so he said, would deign to come amongst them and resume 
his former rule. The villagers were very angry at this wanton breach 
of faith and coming out with sticks and staves swore they would not 
allow Mahisu in their hamlets. Also they handled roughly the god’s 
ambassador, threatening him with divers pains and penalties if he 
ventured in their midst again with such a proposition, so that he bad 
to flee in baste, vowing vengeance as be ran. And from that day 
misfortune and calamity commenced and never ceased until the people 
gave their grudging homage to the forsworn god, through fear of 
whose displeasure they shrink from asking at ChasrAlu’s oracle. Jakh 
of Janglik has suffered in particular from the advent of his former lord, 
for previous to his intrusion there was an offshoot of Jakh’s worship in 
the isolated sub-division of Dodra Kaw4r. There the local deity is also 
Jakh and till a few years ago a regular exchange of visits took place 
between the namesakes and their bands of worshippers. Now the people 
of Kawir deny that there has ever bedn affinity between the two hut 
when hard pressed admit the bonds were broken when Mah^su entered 
into Janglik. They fear the Kashmir didty too much to run the risk 
of his invasion into their lonely valley, so they will neither take their 
god to any place within his sphere of influence nor allow the J&nglik 
deity to come to them. The terrible Mahisu, they opiiie, m%ht fii 
himself to one or other of the deities and it is easier to keep hijn out 
than drive him off when once he comes. 

The superstitious terrors inspired by Mahdsu and the methods he 
pursues may he illustrated by the following instance ; — At one plaoe 
the mere mention of Mahasu is anathema, for the village is the cardinal 
seat of Shilu’s worship, a deity with whom the Garhwil god is waging 
bitter war, the cause of which will be explained anon. In the adjoining 
hamlet also stands a temple to the glory of the local Shalu, K.nd the 
brazen vessels, horns and rags hanging to its walls give testimony of 
the veneration extended to the god_ by former^ generations. But a 
sanctuary to Mahdsu is near completion, so that in the near futt^ie (di^ 
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devotions and offerings cf the peasahts will be divided between the rival 
claimants, although the family deHy is likely for some time to come to ' 
get the major share. The manner in which the interloper has gained a 
following and a shrine is typical. For some years the curse of barrenness 
had fallen on the women, crops and herds. "Few children had been born 
within the village whilst those the wives had given to their husbands 
before the curse descended had sickened suddenly and died. The seed 
sown on the terraced fields had failed to yield its increa.se, or if by chance 
the crops were good some heaven-sent calamity destroyed them ere they 
W'ere garnered in the granaries. The sheep had ceased to lamb and the 
goats to bring forth young, ^ nay even the stock the peasants owned: was 
decimated hy a strange disease. At night-fail they would shut their 
beasts safe in the lower stoieys of their houses, but in the morning when 
they went to tend them some half dozen would be either dead or dying 
despite the fact that on the previous evening they had all seemed well 
and healthy* At last a skilled diviner, to whom the lengthy story of 
misfortune was unfolded, was summoned to expound the meaning of 
these long continued omens of a demon^s wrath With head thrown 
hack, fists tightly clenched and muscles rigid he kept on muttering the 
incantations of his art, until successive tremors j)assing through his 
frame showed that some god or demon had become incarnate in his 
person. Then in a loud voice hetold his anxious li 6 t<^^neis, that unknown 
to them some object sacred to Mahasu had come within the village 
boundaries and with it too had come the god, for Mah^ru never quits 
possession of any article, however trifling, once dedicated to his service. 
The oppri’ssion he had wrought upon the hamlet was but a means of signi- 
fving his arrival and until a fitting dwelling place was ready for his spirit, 
tne inhabitants would fail to prosper in their ventuies. Hence the half<- 
built shrine above the vllla*ge site Strangely enough the diviner in this 
instance, as in many others, was not connected with ]Vlahd.su^s cult in any 
way and as the oracle w<is therefore free fi'om interested motives it would 
seem that the general terror of Mahdsu's name has obses^sed the sooth- 
sayers as strongly as it has the people* 

In the adjacent village distant but a mile or so, a former generation 
had raised a temple to Mabasu. It stood close to the road and facing 
it upor a narrow strip of land, once cultivated but long since given over 
to the service of the god. With n the courtyard were planted several 
images each consisting of a thin block of wood, with the upper portion 
cut into ihe uncouih likeness of a face. These were supposed to repre* 
^sent the five divine ^ wazi^s and a large pile of ashes heaped before the 
lowest proclaimed him as the iifth attendant, for ashes from the altars of 
his master or superb rs are the only perquisites which come his way; 
from which it^’woidd appear that, like their human counterparts, the 
under-waiters of the gods received but little. TVlfihasii had remained 
contented 'wifh bis shrine for many years, following a conise of righte- 
ous living as became a welhconducted deity, but ol late he had grown 
^ tendency to vex his worshippers. Crops had been 
indifferent several seasons especially in ihe eaily harvest, 

a fact 01 2^ i<^h heir northern aspect would afford sufficient explanation 
^perstitious natives of the hills They, of course, assign- 
edj the lailpre ox the harvests to a supernatural cause and to their cost 
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called in the inevitable diviner. Mahdeu, it then transpired, had notbing 
much to say against th^ fashion of his temple, it was soundly bnilt, 
fairly commrdions and comfortable enough inside; indeed it was all a 
god could reasonably desire : if the site » had only been selected with a 
little more consideration. That was objectionable, for situated just above 
the public road it exposed his sanctuary to the prying eyes of the passing 
stranger, a fatal drawback which any self-respecting deity would resent. 
Now a-little higher up there was a nicely levelled piece of land promis- 
ing an ideal situation for a sacred shrine. Yes, he meant the headman^s 
field, the one close to the village site, richly manured twice yearly so as 
to yield two bounteous harvests. If this were given to his service and a 
convenient sanctuary built thereon his present dwelling place would 
come in handy for his chief less sensitive, as became a servant, 

to the public s^aze. Indeed in this connection it was hardly suited to 
the dignity of a mighty god, that his first minister should be exposed to 
piercing cold in winter and burning heat in summer without some cover- 
ing for his head; and that was why the headman had lately dedicated to 
the god one of his most fertile fields within whose limits for the future no 
man W‘'>uld ever tum a furrow or scatter seed. The villagers too were 
only waiting for the necessary timber to erect a new and better sanctuary, 
a further act of homage which they were vain enough to hope would keep 
Mahdsn quiet for some time. They apparently had overlooked'the other 
four wazvn for whose comfort fresh demands were certain to arise and 
as Mahdsu never asks but of tbe best one could only hope that he would 
oast his envious glance upon a field belonging to an owner rich enough 
to bear the loss. Shil is one of the earliest seats of worship of Mahisu 
in Bashahr in which State he gained a footing through the misplaced 
credit of a miracle in which he played no part. Several hundred years 
ago it happened that the ruler of«.Garhwal set out upon a pilgrimage to 
the temple of Hatkoti, a veiy ancient shrine situated on the right bank 
of the Pabar. He was as yet without an heir, whilst Devi, the presid- 
ing goddess, was and still is famous for bestowing progeny on those 
who seek her aid. The Ildji. had given timely notice of his royal 
pleasure to the local ruler who had issued orders to the sailddr of the 
district and headmen of four adjacent villages to make all necessary 
preparations for the comfort of so powerful a prince. ‘Either through 
carelessness or contumacy they shirked their duties and the B&ja with 
his suite suffered no little inconvenience in obtaining the requisite 
supplies,— a fact which ought perhaps only to have added to the merit of 
tbe pilgrimage. The chief however did not take this pious view and 
though he had no jurisdiction in the territory, this mattered little in 
the good old times when might was right, so after he had begged his 
boon and paid his vows, he seized the zailiidr and headmen, carrying 
them with him to his capital. There he threw them into a gloomy 
dungeon, who.se inky darkness knew no court of day oi* night, to 
meditate in sadness on the ways of half-starved princes. ’ Now in the 
dungeon there were other prisoners of State, natives of Garhwdl who 
owned Mahasu as their god, and from their lips the foreign captives 
heard many stories of his mighty deeds. As the months passed by 
without a sign of succour from their own * ancestral god or ruler the 
ssailddr and his friends began to ponder on the wisdom ofturpi||fto 
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a nearer quarter for deliverance. Accordingly, at last, they swore a 
solemn oath that if Malidsn wonid bnt free them from their bonds, they 
would forsake their ancient gods and cleave to hina alone. ^ By chance 
a few days later Dcvf vouchsafed an answer to the intercessions made by 
the prince before her aKars, for to his favourite an heir was born 

whose advent was received with feelings of delight throughout the 
State. A day was set aside for general rejoicing and on it by a common 
act of royal clemency all prisoners were released, the zailddr and his 
friends amongst the rest. Mindful of their oath, they ascribed their 
freedom to the mercy of Mahisu, not to the power of the goddess Devi 
to whom the merit actually belonged, and when thev journeyed to their 
homes they carried with them one of his many images. ^ This they 
duly placed in a temple built to his honour at Sanadur,^ and in addition 
each introduced the ritual of Mahdsu’s worship into his own particular 
hamlet. The on returning to his home at Shil also told the 

people how a powerful deity had freed them from imprisonment and 
persuaded them to adopt his worship as an adjunct to the veneration 
paid to ShAln, their ance3tral god. But neither he nor they accented 
MahAsu as other than a secondary deity and when a shrine was raised 
to him, it was placed outside the village site, upon a plot of land below 
the public road. For some years sacrifices were duly offered to the 
stranger god and hie wazira, but as the memory of his timely aid 
began to fade, the peasants showed a falling off in their devotions, 
offerings were but few and far between, his yearly festival was discon- 
tinued and his very dwelling place fell into disrepair. This culpable 
neglect remained unpunished for some time until once a cultivator's 
wife fell ill, manifesting every sign of demoniacal possession. In the 
middle of a sentence she lost all power of speejh, her lips moved but no 
sound came forth and as she struggled inarticulate a trembling seized 
upon her limbs. Then suddenly she fell prostrate in a swoon upon 
the ground, bnt almost at once leapt np again, her body still quivering 
ftud shaking as she gave utterance to fearsome shrieks which pierced 
the Oars of all who heard. Then as suddenly she regained her sanity, 
showing no symptom of her temporary madness. For several days she 
went about her duties in the house and fields as usual, but all at once the 
same wild frenzy came upon her, and moreover as she shrieked her cries 
were echoed by a woman in another quarter of the village who too became 
as one possessed.- As before the mania of both was followed by a 
brief period of complete recovery, bnt on tbe next outburst the two 
were joined by yet a third and so the madness spread until at length 
some half a dozen women made tbe bills and valleys re-echo with 
their hideous cries. Then it was deemed advisable to summon to their aid 
a wise diviner who might read the riddle of the seeming madness. 
Standing bareheaded in their midst, his frame racked by the paroxysms 
of divine possession, he told the people that Mah&su the terrible was 
angry, that his altars had remained so long neglected and his temple 
left to fall in ruins. If now they wished to check the mad contagion 
they must purchase expiation by raising a finer edifice, added to the 
sacrifice of matiy goats, both to the god and his wazirs. The price was 
promptly paid, so fiow womenfolk are free from evil spirits whilst a 
fairly modern SOnotuary tta;p.ds on the ruins of the queient shripe, 
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But iSIahasu still ronuaias dissatisfied aad fclie reasou of his dis- 
content is this : — Shilu, the hereditacy god, dwells in a lofty temple, 
built in the centre of the village by a former generation which had 
never even heard the name of the great Mah&su. But the latter would 
evict the local deity and take possession of Ihe shrine, founding his 
claim on the oath the erstwhile zailddr swore that if the god hut freed 
him from the darkness of the dungeon he ’t^ould forsake his other gods 
and follow him alone. Shilu however is himself no weak-kneed godling 
to tiTxckle to the self-assertion of any interloper from another land. He 
too commands a numerous following of pious devotees whose zeal is 
strengthened by a firm belief in the miraculous story of how he first 
revealed his godhead to their fathers. When in early summer the iron 
hand of winter has relaxed its rigors and the snows have melted on the 


lower passes it is the practice of the shepherds *■0 drive their flocks up 
to the Alpine pastures. The owners of a group of hamlets collect 
their sheep and goats together in a central village, where they celebrate 
the massing of the flocks, before they speed the herdsmen on their joarney 
to the dangerous heights ^ where the dread Kdli loves to dwell. It was 
after such a gathering held in dim ages long past the memox’y of living 
man that the nomad shenherds of Pandardsan pargana set out upon* 
their wanderings. Marching by easy stages in the early morning and 
late afternoon, they gave their footsore beasts a w elcome rest daring 
the midday heat, whilst at night their massive sheep-dogs crouching at 
the corners of the huddled square gave ready warning of the approach 
of man or leopard. Proceeding thus, they reached . a level plateau, 
forming the truncated summit of a lofty mountain and tempted by the 
richness of the pasturage they resolved to make a halt >intil the luxuri- 
ant herbage should be exhausted. The sheep and goats were left, to 
browse at will amongst the pastures whilst the men built for themselves 
rough shelters of piled-up stones for protection from the cold at night. 
That evening’ the dogs were sent as nmal to ring the straggling beasts, 
but a continued sound of barking soon warned the shepherds that sonie- 
thiuj^ was amiss. Fearing lest a panther had pounced down upon a 
straggler from the flocks they hastened to the spot, where on the edge 
of the plateau they saw a full-grown ram stretched calmly on the 
ground, indifferent to the onsets of the dogs which were rushing round 
him snarling and snapping in their vain atternpts to move him. The 
men added their shouts and blows to the efforts of the dogs but all i^- 
vain, the ram still lay as though transfixed. At length angered by the 
obstinacy of the beast one of the men drew his axe and slew it as it lay. 
Another bent down to lift the carcass from the ground, hut as he rmsed 
it, there lay revealed two dazzling images of an nnkn(^n god, whilst 
from a stone close by a supernatural voice was heard. Ere they could 
grasp the smaller image it started moving of its own accord, slowly 
at first but gathering speed a^ it went, until it reached the edge of the 
plateau down which it tumbled into a mountain torrent^ that bore it 
swiftly out of sight. The larger and finer idol still remained and this 
they carried to iheir halting place, first offering to the rock from whmh 
the^stic sound had rung the slaughtered r%m, through whose i^pirad 
obstinacy the god had chosen to reveal hw pr^anoe. A 

following morning they set out toward^, their sta^tfug, pk^f, 
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among them was skilled in the lore of heaven-sent ( signs to read the 
secret o£ the omen. On arrival there the wondrous news spread quickly 
through the countryside and a gathering of peasants larger even than 
that which had sped them on then* way, assembled to hear from the 
shepherds^ lips the oft-repeated tale and to see with their own eyes the 
precious image. A sooth-sayer too was summoned from a neighbour- 
ing village and he told them that the portent was propitious, for the god, 
who had revealed his presence to the lowly shepherds, would deign to live 
amongst them guarding them and theirs from harm if only they would 
forthwith build a spacious and lofty temple in honour of his coming* 
Willing hands soon raised the sacred edifice and on a happy day with the 
full ritual prescribed for installation of an idol the Brahmans placed the 
image in the upper storey o£ the temple. At the same time they gave 
the name of Shaln to the god, for in the language of the hills shdl is the 
term used for the grand assemblage before the sheep and goats are driven 
to the Alpine pastures. This^first temple to the glory of this god was 
built in the centre of the confederacy of villages, and though many 
local sanctuaries have been erected, as at Shil, this still remains the 
main seat of his worship. It is hither that the flocks converge each 
year, and as in the olden days, so now, a general gathering of the coun- 
tryside precedes the exodus to the upper mountains. From here too the 
shepherds take with them in their journey the hallowed emblem of their 
god, lent them each year from the temple treasury. This is a drum- 
shaped vessel, sealed at either end, containing sacred relics of the deity 
whilst round the outer surface a goodlv number of rupees are nailed. 
Only the leader of the herdsmen is privileged to carry it, slung by 
chains across his shoulders, but when the camp is reached it ia unsluiig 
and placed with reverence in the midst of folds and shepherds and then 
both man and beast can sleep in perfect safety secure from all chance 
of -harm. At nightfall the shepherds worship the sacred symbol, and 
at certain stages in th^ir wanderings they sacrifice a goat or ram of 
which by aLncient right their headman takes a shoulder as his private 
portion. Moreover when the grazing ground is reached where stands 
the stone, the former dwelling of the god, a customary offering of 
one rupee is added to the accumulated tributes of past years* The 
I’ecognition of Shalu as a pastoral deity is shown in yet another way, 
for when he goes on progress every other year amongst hie subjects it is 
his privilege to claim a ram each day, and though his journey logs conti- 
nue for full three months he never asks in vain. With such old time 
memories cementing in a conimon bond the inteiests of god and peasant 
it -is not surprising' that the villagers even of a secondary seat of Shalu^s 
\TOrship are loath to oust their deity from Lis ancestral shrine in favour 
of a stranger. And in the meantime Mabasu carries on a relegitles'^ 
warfare which has been raging now for some ten yeai*s, during which 
time the owners of the houses which immediately adjoin the disputed 
tonctua:^ haye experienced to their sorrow the power of his vengeance. 
Several families have vanished root and branch, ot^' ers have been oppress- 
ed with sickness, whilst most have sunk into the direst poverty- A 
signal warning uf the demon^s wrath occurred, some six or seven years 
ago. Almost next door to the shrine, perched on the edge of a precipi- 
tous slope, stood a building occupied by several humble cultivators, adhe- 
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rents, like the other villagers, of Shalu their ancestral god. One night, 
only a few days after the annual festival in honour of Mahasu had been 
duly celebrated, the master of the house was ladling barley firom his store- 
bin. His wife stood by his side holding open the bag of goat-skin into 
which the grain was being poured. A second man, a near relation, had 
just crossed the threshold of the outer door. Suddenly without a 
moment^s warning the building started to slide slowly down the steep hill- 
side and before the inmates could make good their exit the loof collapsed 
pinning them beneath the beams and rafters. For a hundred yards or so 
they travelled with the debris^ until a clump of pine trees arrested further 
motion. So noiselessly had the incident occurred that their neighbours 
did not know until the morning what had taken place : then, descending 
to the mass of ruins they bewailed the loss of friends or relatives. But 
as they wept a voice came from the heaped-up pile of wood and stone, pro- 
claiming the glad intelligence that one at least of the victims still sar- 
vived. Quickly the stones and beams were thrown aside and from be- 
neath them issued the men and women a little bruised but otherwise 
unhurt. Mahasu however as though to demonstrate his powers- over 
life and death had killed the household goats which were tethered in the 
lower storey of the building. 

The present zailddr^ a lineal descendant of the perjurer who 
brought such catastrophes upon the hamlet, recounted this story of 
Mahasu^s ^ playing \ as he termed it and at the end in answer to a 
question maintained his firm allegiance to ohe cause of Shalu. But, as 
an afterthought, he added with a chuckle, that as his house was in 
a lower portion of the village, the ‘ playing of the jealous god had 
so far affected neither him nor his. A survivor of the landslide was 
also present at the time and was asked whether he too would like the 
home of Shalu delivered over to his rival, so that henceforth the people 
or the quarter might live without the apprehension of impending evil. 
With a bold and sturdy spirit he answered that Shalu was the ancestral 
deity not to be renounced without good cause : if the god himself con- 
sented to deliver up his ancient sanctuary, then well and good, but other- 
wise he would I’emain faithful to the family god. Believing firmly as 
he did that Mahasu had toppled down his house, brought desolation or ex- 
tinction to many of his neighbours, and that the tyranny would not 
cease until the sacred dwelling-place was handed over, this simple rustic 
with his devotion to his ancient faith displayed a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. 

The latest incident in this battle of the gods had been the building 
of a smaller shrine a year ago to house Mahasu^s chief waztr^ the people 
blindly hoping that this fresh concession would appease the anger of 
. the mighty spirit for some little time. “ The quarrel can however have 
but one issue. Mahasu’s victory is assured and in all libeUhood it only 
needs an unforeseen calamity to fall upon the ssailddr or his family to 
accelerate an unconditional surrender. 

The justice of this forecast is indicated by the history of a village a 
little further on. Here too one of the liberated headmen incurred guilt or 
earned merit by the introduction of Mahasu^s cult, its entrance in the 
village being followed by a bitter feud with the native deity. This was 

‘ QQ 
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Mahdsu and Ifdgeshar. 

NAgeshar, lord of serpents, who at the outset warned his worshipper^ 
that they would find it difficult to serve t.wo masters with equal loyalty 
to both, bidding them beware lest the new divinity should prove a 
greater tyrant than the old. And so the sequel proved for the villagers, 
less stiffnecked than their neighbours, the followers of ShAln, had not 
the courage to hold out against a series of misfortunes succeeding 
one upon another in all of which Mahl^su's hand was clearly visible. So 
since several generations Nageshar had been termed the family god only 
by courtesy, whilst the real worship of the village has centred round the 
shrine of the invader. The ancient temple stood dilapidated and forlorn, 
the single offering of a metal pot nailed on its roof and long since 
blackened by exposure- to the rains of many summers, only adding to its 
desolation. The buildings raised to the glory of Mahasu, on the other 
hand, filled up a portion of the village green and the neat group of 
arbours, granaries and smaller shrines which clustered round the main 
pagoda testified alike to the number of his votaries and the frequent calls 
on their devotion. Even the walls and gables of the newest shrine — erected 
for a minor minister some dozen jears ago to check a cholera epidemic — 
were covered with the horns of sacrificial victims- and other votive 
offerings. Thus if Mah&su had so far refrained from seizing on the 
temple of his rival the only reason was because he would not deign to 
grace a dwelling fallen to such low estate. Indeed the people said that 
the two were now the best of friends and this perhaps was so, for Mahasu 
could afford to be magnanimous towards a foe completely crashed and 
beaten. They denied also that the goddess Devf had played any part 
in rescuing their ancestors. Though the Raja of Garhwal, they said, had 
come to seek an heir, it was not at the, shrine of Devi that he sought him, 
but from tbe hands of the ruler of Bashahr Eor his only son had led 
some months before an army into Basbabr to join the local forces 
against the common foe from Kulu. The youth had rerished honourably 
in battle, but his father in his frantic grief would not listeti to the truth 
and insisted that the people of Bashahr were concealing him for their 
own ends* And so he took away the zailddf and his comrades to hold 
as hostages and cast them into prison, binding them first with iron 
fetters, But Miahasu in answer to their prayers broke their chains 
asunder and burst aside the dungeon doors so that they escaped again to 
their own country. However this jnay be, the peasants of this hamlet 
were eloquent in praise of their imported god, protesting that he was 
the mildest mannered of all divinities, provided always that his modest 
demands were promptly met, for he was slow to brook delay and ever 
ready to accept tke challenge of an opposition were it human or divine. 
Nor, in truth, is he without the grace of saving virtues for he cannot 
tolerate a thief nor yet a tale-bearer, and sets his face against the pray- 
ers and offerings of those of evil livelihood. 

In the month of Bhddon each year the fourth day of the light half 
aside in honour of the god, Early iu the morning 
the ten^le priests carry the images aud vessels hallowed in his service to 
a neighbouring stream or fountain where they bathe them reverently 
according to their ancient rites. Wrapped in folds of cloth the images 
are earned on the shoulders of the Brahmans and so secured against 
contamination from the vulgar gaze. The company of worshippers 
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The rites of Mahdsu, 

watch the proeeedingff from a distance, for if they ventured near a curse 
would fall upon them. The rites completed, the images and vessels are 
conveyed in similar fashion to the temple and are placed in parda ; except 
one small image which is set upon the car and left all day within the 
courtyard whpe the subsequent ceremonies occur. At night time it 
too is put inside the shrine safe from the hands of sacrilegious revellers. 
A high straight pole, cut usually from the blue pine tree, is planted 
firmly in the ground^ and bears a flag in honour of the deity. Another 
pole, shorter and thicker, cut off at the junction of many branches is 
also driven in the earth. The forking branches are lopped at a distance 
of several feet from the parent sfcem whilst in between them rough slabs 
of slate are placed so that the whole forms an effective brazier. At the 
approach of nightfall a ram and goat provided by the general communi- 
ty are sacrificed, the first beside the brazier, whilst the latter is led in- 
side the shrine, for a goat is deemed a nobler offering than a ram* But 
the victim is not actually despatched before the altar, for the family of 
Mahasu has a strong aversion to the sight of blood, so after the god has 
signified acceptance of the offering through the trembling of the beast 
it is led outside again and slaughtered in the. courtyard. When darkness 
falls the worshippers of either sex, with lighted torches in their handSi 
dance for some little time around the brazier on which they later fling 
the blazing faggots. xAll through the night the fire is fed by branches 
of the pine tree which flash the flaming message of Mahasu^s fame 
throughout the chain of villages which own his sway across the valleys 
and along the hills, whilst the men and women spend the night in 
merrymaking, joining together in their rustic dances and time-honoured 
songs. At intervals, as the unceasing rhythmic dance circles around the 
fire, a villager drops from the group and manifests the well-known signs 
of supernatural possession. Then he must make an offering of a _sweet- 
ened cake of wheaten flour, with a little butter to the god^s wazir or, if 
well-to-do, must sacrifice a goat or ram. Sometimes a votary, snatching a 
burning torch from the fire, clasps it tightly to his breast, but if his 
hands are injured iu the process, be is proved a low inapostor and the 
slighted god exacts a fine of several annas and a kid. Also if many 
villagers become inspired there is a murmuT that divine possession is 
growing cheap, implying that the would-be incarnations of the deity are 
simulating ecstatic frenzy. The general riot is heightened by a plentiful 
supply of home-brewed spirits, but the women do not drink, nor is 
debauchery looked upon with favour. No one who tastes intoxicating 
liquor is allowed within the temple, and the priests who ^^abstain-j them " 
selves keep watch upon the portal. But when the revelry is at fEs zenith 
it sometimes happens that, despite their care, the drunken worshippers 
cluster around the porch and some fall helplessly across the threshold. 
Then the god inflicts upon the culprits the penalties imposed on mere 
pretenders to divine afflatus. At the break of dawn such of the merry- 
makers as are well enough to eat^ enjoy a common feast for which each 
hou^e provides a pound of wheaten flour and half a pound of oil. T'his' 
ends the ceremonies and Mahasu ~ is left in quiet, for another year to 
prosecute his silent sotemes by which he hopes to forge a few mofe 
links iu the ever-lengthening chain* that binds his worshippers ~ in bondst^ 
of superstitious dread. 
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Shim as whistler. 


SMhu Bw . — Sfadhu Bir is the whistling god,i whose cult is found 
in JanamUj in the K^ngra hills, and in the^ Jaswan Dun of Hoslii£rpur, 
and whose whistling sound announces his approach. Sindhu is appa^ 
rently an incarnation of Shiva conceived of as the storm-wind in the 
hills, there may be some connection between this cult and the Jogi's 
whistle which is worn as denoting an_ attribute of the god. Sindhu is 
generally regarded as a malignant deity, causing madness and burning 
houses, stealing crops and otherwise immoral. But he is only supposed 
to burn down the houses of those with whom he is displeased, and the 
com, milk, gM etc. stolen by him is said to be given to his special 
worshippers. He can, however, he mastered by charms repeated at 
suitable places for 21 days. On the 21st he will appear after whistling 
to announce his approach, and sometimes with a whistling noise through 
his limbs, and ask why he was called. He should then be told to come 
when sent for and do whatever he is bidden. On the 22nd day a ram 
should be taken to the place of his manifestation and presented to him 
as his steed. 

In places where the houses are liable to sudden conflagrations the 
people who come to beg in Sindhu^s name are much dreaded and if 
they say they belong to his shrine they are handsomely rewarded. 
He is popularly believed to assume the form of a Gaddi, with a long 
beard, whence he is called DdriAla, and carrying a long basket {kiro) 
on his back, whence he is Kiromdla. But he has several other titles : 
such as Lobe or Lohdn Pdl, ‘ Lord of metals ’ Sanghin Pdl or ' Lord 
of Chains ^ and Bhdmi Pal or ‘Lord of the Earth.^® In the form 
of invocation recorded in Kdngra we find him addressed as grandson 
of Ngar Hir, Chatarpdl, Lohpdl, Agripdl, Sangalpdl, Thibarpal 
(^He of the potsherds^), daughter's son of Bhiimpdl, son of 
Mother Kunthardi and brother of Punia. And the invocation ends 
with the words ; ‘ Let the voice of Mahddeo work^. 

Slndhu's principal shrine is at Basoli in Jammu territory, but he 
has smaller ones at Dhdr and Bhangdri in Gurddspur and at Gungtha 
in Kdngra. Most Hindu cultivators in these parts have a lively 
faith in the Bir, and offer him a Jcardh’- of halwa as sweetmeat at each 
harvest. Not only can he be invoked for aid, but he can also he 
directed by any one who has mastered his charms to cohabit with 
any woman, she thinking she is in a di-eam . Whenever a woman or 
a house or a man is declared by a jogi, locally called chela, to be 
possessed by the Bir, offerings of Tcardhi, a ram or he-goat should be 
made to hi m to avert illness. Those who have mastered his charms 
can also use him to oppress an enemy at will. 

A very interesting feature of SindhiPs mythology is his associa- 
tion with the pairs of goddesses, Rari and Brari, said to be worshipped 
m Chamha^ Andld and Sandla, two hill goddesses, the exact locality 
of whose cult is unknown, and Ghdhri and Chhatrdhri, also to 

be worshipped in Ghamba- The duality of these three pairs of god- 

iln Kfettgra District sin^h or sin^hi = a whistle, ef. Hindi sM-. KanCTa 
&agetteer, Vol. 1, pp. 77-8. r o. 

*See the Sang of Sindhu Btr, InA. Ant., 1909, p. 29S. Loh, pi. lohan, is said to - 
metal, aot iron, omdaii is said to have a chain f sangal) always with him, and so his 
votaries also keep one at home. 
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desses recalls that of the two Bibis, wives of the Midn, whose cult is 
prevalent in the Hoshid.i’pur District. Bharmdni, a goddess of Barmaur 
in Chamba, is also said to dance with Smdhu.^ 

Bhairon or Bhairava, the terrible one, is a deity whose personality 
it is a little difflcult to g’rasp. He is in the orthodox mythology the 
same as Shiva ; Bhairon or Bhairav being one of the many names of 
that deity. But he appears also as the attendant of Kdli, and as such is 
said to be specially worshipped by Sikh watermen. At Bendres his 
staff is reverenced as an anti-type of that earthly deity, the Kotw41. 
More commonly he is represented as an inferior deity, a stout black 
figure, with a bottle of wine in his hand, whose shrine is to be found in 
almost every big town. He is an evil spirit, and his followers drink 
wine and eat meat. One sect of faqirs, akin to the J ogis, is specially 
addicted to his service j they besmear themselves with red powder and 
oil and go about the bazars, begging and singing the praises of Bhairon, 
with bells or gongs hung about their loins and striking themselves with 
whips. They are found mainly in large towns, and are not celi- 
bates. Their chief place of pilgrimage is Girndr-paihat in Kafhiaw&r, 
and the books which teach the worship of Bhairon are the JBAairavasMa^ 
and the Bkairava-stoitar. That very old temple — ^the Bhairon-kd-sthdn — 
near Icchra, in the suburbs of Lahore, is so named from a quaint legend 
regarding Bhairon, connected with its foundation. In the old days the 
Dhinwar o^irls of the Biwdri tahsil used to be married to the god at 
Baododa but they always di^ soon afterwards and the custom has been 
dropped.' As a village deity Bhairon appear in several forms, Kdl 
Bhmron, who frightens death, Bhut Bhairon who drives away evil spirits, 
Bhatak Bhairon, or the Child Bhairon, lAth Bhairon, or Bhairon with 
the club and Nand Bhairon. Outside a temple of Shiv at Thanesar is 
a nicture of Kdl Bhairon.® He is black and holds a decapitated head in 
one hand.® In the eastern Punjab he appears as Khetrpdl, the protector 
of fields, under which name he is worshipped with sweets, etc. 

When a man has built a house and begins to occupy it, he should worshm 
Khetrpdl, who is considered to be the owner of the soil, the ^roimd ^ad- 
lord in fact, and who drives away the evil spmts that are in He is 
also worshipped at weddings. Sometmes the Khetrpal is said to be an 
inhabitant of the pipal tree and to him women do wors^p when then 
babies are ill Sometimes again he is considered to be the s^e as 
Shel mg. tL Lpentking.“ In Ferozepux teis k^own as Khetrpdl, 
but his cult is probably more mdely spread than the 
bers of his worshmpers returned would ajipear to indi^te, for m Gur- 
ddspur the Hindu KAtil Rdjpiits are said to consult Brah^ns as 
to the auspicious time for reaping, and before the work is begun o 
™ - 3 3 •= liBve atemnle in Bhat or BMt 4 n also. Sfndhii is described 

as wellSowu Sworshiped in Labnl and to affect monntamons r^ions 

as well, is-uuw whose shrine is sometimes connected with one 

.Eutolttnlama. B^lro. i. 

milk. 
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The cult of Dev$. 

OP 7 loaves of bread, a pitcher of -water, and a small quantity of the 
crop ate set aside in Khetrpal^s name. In Chamba too Khetrp^il is 
the god of the soil, and before ploughing he is propitiated to secure 
a bountiful harvest, especially -when new ground or tract which has lain 
fallow is broken up. A sheep or goat may be ofEered or incense 
is burnt. In the centre and west Bhairon is almost invariably known as 
Bhairon Jati, or Bhairon the chaste, and is represented as the messenger 
of Sakhi Sarwar. 

The Cult op Devi. 

Closely connected with the worship of Shiv, and far more widely 
spread, is that of his consort, Devi This goddess goes by many 
names, -Durgi, Kill, Gauri, Asuri, Parbati, Kalka, Mahesri, Bhiw^,ni, 
Asht-bhoji, and numberless others. According to the Hindu Shdsitas, 
there are nine crores of Dui-gas, each with her separate name. The 
humbler divinities, Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, Masani and other 
goddesses of disease, are but manifestations of the same goddess. She 
is called Mahadevi, the great goddess, Mahdr^ni, the great queen, and 
Devi Mii Or Devi Mdta, the goddess-mother She is known, from the 
places of her temples, as .Tawalap, iVtausa Devi, Chintpurui, Naina 
Devi, and the like.^ In Kingra alone there are numerous local De-ds, 
and 860 of them assembled together at the founding of the Kdngfa 
temple. 

Devi is a popular object of veneration all over the Province, but 
her worship is most in vogue and most diversified in Ambdia, Hoshiir- 
pur and Kdngra. The celebrated shrines of Devi are for the most part 
in those districts. At Mansa Devi, near Manim^Ljra, in the Ambila 
district, a huge fair is held twice a year, in spring and autumn, in her 
honour. 

Mansa Devi, sister of Shesh Nag, counteracts the venom of snakes. 
She is also called J agadgauri, the world’s beauty ®, Nitya and Padama- 
vati. Her shrine is at Mani M^jra west of Kdlka. With Sayyid 
Bhura, whose shrine is at Bdri in Kaithal, she shares the honour of 
being the patron of thieves in the eastern Punjab, but it is at his shrine 
alone that a share of the booty appears to be offered. * 

At Budhera in Gurgaon at the temple of Mansa Devi* a fair is 
held twice a year, on Chet mdi 7th or Asauj sudi 7th. This temple is 
about 1&5 years old. It is two yards square and the roof is domed, 
’Prom the dome projects an iron bar from which hangs a dJiaja or 
si^'fiag. Of the- ,4 images of the goddess, two are of brass and two 
otiharble, each about ‘-j^ths of a yard high. They stand in a niche 
f^ihg the -entrance. 

^ Or rather, -ter cult names are used as place names, 

- ■ 2 ()jj _0 Oeirf s ten inoarnations, assumed to receive the thaaks of gods and men for 

the delivarence she had vnought, 

^ ^IIi> pp. 268, 277 and 266, Bhura is a title of Shiva. 

Wama it Hindi means the desire or object of the heart. 
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At Chintpurm, in Hoshi^rpur, there are three fairs in the year, and 
the i^ake large profits at the shrine A large fair is held in 

Chet at Dharmpnr in Hoshiarpur, and Naind Devi, in Bildspur State, 
on the borders of the same district, is also a favourite place of pilgrim- 
age. At rCangra is the renowned shrine of Bejisari Devi, . which 
Mahmdd of Ghazni and Firoz Tughlak plundered in days gone by, and 
which is still one of the most famous in India. And at Jawalamnkhi, 
in Kdngra, is another and equally famous temple, where jets of gas 
proceeding from the ground are kept ever burning^, and the crowds of 
pilgrims provide a livelihood for ' a profligate miscellany of attendant 
Gosdins and Bhojkis. ^ 

JawdlamuAM , — This Devi is the chief object of worship to the 
Telraja or Teliraja faquirs who appear to be found chiefly in the United 
Provinces. The sect was founded by Man Chandra, Rdja of Kangra. 
He was attacked by leprosy, so the i3evi bade him turn ascetic and beg 
from Hindu women whose sons and husbands were living a little oil to 
rub on his clothes and body. By so doing he expiated the sins* of a 
former existence, and was cured in 12 years. He retired to Kdngra and 
founded the order, Sri Chandra, a Brahman, being his first disciple. 
Initiation consists in paying a fee of Rs. 5, or a multiple of that sum, 
and feeding the brethren. The novice then sips some sherbet upon 
which the gttrii has breathed. Some of Telrdjas are Sikhs, others Hindus, 
but Devi Jawdlamukhi is their principal deity. They beg oil from Hindu 
women who have only one son and put the oil on their clothes. When 
dead they are cremated. Some marry, others do not, and the only out- 
ward sign of the sect is that their clothes and bodies are smeared with 
oiL^ 

* Devi is worshipped under various other names in Kdngra, e.g, as 
Janiari^ in Samlohi, Bildsd® in Bil^spur, Bhardri^in Sifil, Jalpa® in 
JawAli, Bdla Sundari ® in Harsar, Bagla Mukhi at Nakhandi,"^ and 
Kotla® and Ghamda at Kotla and elsewhere. It is impossible to reduce 
to rule anything connected with these temptes. The priest is usually 

1 W. Croobe, N. I, N. Q., Y., § 247. The Kaukarian (literally gravel or pebbles) fair 
is held in M%ler Kotla on Asanj sudi 9th. When pilgrims set for Jawalamubhi^ to mabe 
the promised offerings, people accompany them on foot without shoes, s > that pebbles may 
be trodden by their nabed feet. 

2 From Janiara village or ‘from certain bnshes which grew near by,’ This temple 
was founded by Tej Chand some 400 years ago. It is managed by a Bhojki. 

3 Founded by Rajd Dalip Singh in S, 1726. 

^ Founded by Fanja Wazfr 200 years ago. Devf directed him to enshrine in it. ‘any 
stone on which people sharpened axes.^ 

® Founded by a Ran£ of Rdjd Shamsber Singh of Gloler in S. 1458. 

0 The story is that Hari Chand of Goler once when out hnating near Hars-ir, 

fell into a well. The goddess directed him to build her a temple on the spot, but he refused 
to do so as it was in foreign territory. This enraged the Devi a»d she prepared to punish 
him, caused him to fall into the well. In it again he remained IS days worshipping the 
Devi and making vows to her. By chance some merchants paeteed by and one of them 
being thirsty went to the well and finding the Raja pulled him out. He then built a 
temple here to Devi B51a Sundari. It is said that the merchants algo settled here. The 
Devi is only worshipped by the chiefs of (;ioler 

7 Founded by Rdja Hari Chand of Goler in X684 S. With this are connected 

the shrines of Shiva and Chatarbhuj. 

8 Founded by a Khatri of Amritsar in 1942 S. 
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a Brahman^ hut may be a Jogi ora Saui^si. They may contain a 
smgle image or a number of images, varying in size and material. The 
ritual is equally diversified. For instance Devi Bhar^iri is only worship- 
ed on the Bais^khi, and on that day only is hkoff offered and the lamp 1ft 
As a rule the lamp is lit morning and evening or at least once a day! 
Bhog may be offered only once a day, but is generally offered twice. It 
is very varied. For instance B41a Sundari gets flowers in the mornins 
and sweets &o. in the evening, but to Jalpd are offei'ed rice and ddl jft 
morn and fruit at eve, and to BagM Mukhi the morning bhog is offered 
after the images have been washed and in the evening patdshas and 
gram after the drti. 

Devi is usually regarded as an activity of a god, but at Lagpata is 
a temple to Kaniya Devi the virgin g^oddess, whose fair is held ^on 9th 
Hfir. Her Brahman pujdri is a Bhojki and bhog is only offered and a 
lamp lit in the evening. 

• Other temples to Devi in Kdngra are : — 


1 


3 


4 


Place. 


FtijdH, 


Dates of fairs. 


Ritual offerings <&:o. 


H^ri Devi in Bagroli, 
Niirpur Tabsil. 

Nag Dev of Gayli 
Gazna;vi bad 4 sons 
and a daughter. 

Bbtim Asar ashed him 
for his daughter's hard 
which he refused, 
thinking it was not 
safe to marry a girl to 
a demon. So he aban- 
doned his country and 
came here with his 
children. His daughter 
asked him to build her 
a temple so this one 
was built by one of 
her brothers and she 
turned herself into 
- stone. It was founded 
by R^34 Gadi Raj in 
the 33uw4lpur Vuga 'i 
some 6000 years ago. 1 


Gosain, At lari 


In Chet during the 
naurdtra^ 


The temple contains a 
carving of an 8-sided 
figure on stone. Con- 
nected with it are 
temples of the Tha- 
kurs and a tomb at 
which worship is 
performed simulta- 
neously, These 
shrines contain stone 
Hindis called N^r- 
singh. 


list of rweived do not appear in any 

described as a Brabman of the Chbapal Bfilmfk Devi’s pAjdri is 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Place. 

Pujdri, 

Dates of fairs. 

Ritual, offerings &c. 

Devf Thai (fr. a£4l, 

^ eternal '). 

i 

Brahman, got M itte, 
gotar Koshal. 

The 11 groups of 
•pujdri take it in 
turn to manage 
the affairs of the 
temple 

Baisdkh 8th 

Parshdd or pttri in 
the morning and hhdt 
(boiled rice) in the 
evening. 

The mandir of Bhagwati 
KirpaSuudri in Bir is 
said to have been 
founded by a Baja of 
Bangahal . 

An Osti Ohandial 
Brahman. 

The 3 days after 
the Holi in Phd- 
gan. 

No hhog. 

The mandir of Chamun- 
dri Devi in Jadragal. 

A Bhojki Brahman, 
caate Balutd and 
got Gautam. 

On the Shivratri 
the people gain a 
sight of the god- 
dess who is said to 
have killed the 
demons Chand 

and Mund. 

The temple contains an 
image of the Dev£ 
engraved on a slab, 6 
spans long and B 
broad. On it are 
also engraved images 
of Manthasdr and 
Rakat Bij. The 
Chandlal and Gokhar 
Brahmans revere the 
goddess as their 
family deity and per- 
form the Janeo cere- 
mony here. Five 
sweet hatru (cates) 
in the morning and 
fried gram in the 
evening form the 
hhog, iSawdMr (Ver- 
million) is also offered 
monthly... 

The mandir of MataDevj 
BajarShurial Kangya 
Once Brahma with 
other gods wbut to do 
homage to tViis god- 
dess. Their example 
was followed by other 
gods but they could 
not gain access to the 
Devi, So they resort- 
ed to Brahma who 
founded this temple 
where the goddess was 
enshrined. Many ad- 
ditions were made to 
it by rich votaries and 
Rdni Chand Kaur, 
widow of Khayak 

Singh, "gilded the dome 
etc. 

L Bhojki Brahmans, 
who?e casies and 
gotB are • 

Caste. Got. 

Chillian- Markand? 
Postu. Bhdrda- 

waj. 

Patiarach Kdsab. 
Masingan Bh^rda- 
waj. 

HaddKasu Kdsab. 
Karbh&r- Bids., 
khte. 

Jaglan Kdsab. 

Hatdrsd. Kdsab , 

A great fair during 
the nanratr ds in 
Chet and Asauj. 

W orship is perform- 
ed twice a day, morn- 
ing and evening. 
Milk, fruits, sweet- 
meats, rice form 

the b%og which is 
offered five times a 
day. 


:piB 
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"Devi in KdngfO. 


The following manAirs are connected with this ; — 

Lankra, Ganesh, Dha.rm-Ea35, Bhairon, Sher, Yogni, Laehmi, Gur4 
Sikh, Sat Nardin, SitlA, Dhana Bhagat Shiva, Jateshar, Kali, Sarwasti, 
Bhadhar K^lli, Singh Hathi, Suraj, Tarpar Sundri, Chandka, Gauri 
Shankar, K41i, Hawan Kund, An Pdrna, K^li Bhairon, Kangali, Chetar 
Pdl, Tara Yogni, Barai, Sandar San Chakar, Yag Yiip, Charan Padka 
and a dharmsdla. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Place. 1 

Pujdri* 

Dates of fairs. 

Uitual, offerings &c. 

The mandir of Jatanti 
Devi at iS'androl stands 
on a high ridge soutli 
of the K^u^ra fort 
The meaning of the 
name is that the Devi 
killfd all the raJcs'kas^ 
as which used to vex 
the gods^ so in return 
they worshipped her. 

A Braman, Bhojki, 
got Bhardwaj. 

1 

j 

None, but people 
come to see the 
image on the 
Shivratri. 

The^ Brahmans and 
Rajputs in the neigh- 
bourhood adore the 
Devi as their family 
deity. Worship is 
performed morning 
and evening. BTiog 
of laddu or pefa is 
offered. 

The mandir of AmbM 
Devi in the Kangya 
fort dates from the 
times of the Pandavas. 
This Devi is the 
family deity of the 
Katoch family. 

! Brahman, caste 

Sarial, got S^n^al. 

i 

None 

The usages of hhog 
and lighting a lamp 
have ceased. 

1 

Anjani DevPs temple at 
QhiJlna Kalan, This 
Devi wis a daughter 
of Gautam who, for 
imknown reasons, 

caused her to bear a 
son during her virgin- 
iiy, whereupon she 
abandoned her home 
and came here for 
devotion in seclusion. 
The temple was 

founded hy Jamadar 
Khushhal 8ingh of 
Lahore in S. 1899. 

Uddsi 

1 

Jeth 20th 

The temple contains a 
stone slab on which 
are engraved images 
of Aiijani and the 
hoof marks of the 
cows which gave her 
milk. Behind it are 
3 baolis or springs 
formed by her mi- 
raculous powev . Wor- 
ship is performed 
morning and even- 
1 ing. Milk in the 
morning, rice at 
n.on, and fried gram 
3n the evening form 
the hhog, A sacred 
lamp is lit daily. 

I£andir Sitlfl Mah^dev 
in Tfha Basdi. 

A Giri Gos^ln, got 
Atlas. 

None 

I ^ 

It contains a pin^i of 
Shiva, one span high,' 

The mandir of Sftla 
Devi in Pal amp ur. 

i 

1 

Bhojki 

... ■ 1 

Each Tuesday in 
Jeth and Hdy. 

The temple contains a 
stone pin4*^ of the 
goddess. No bhog 
is offered. 
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Place. 


Tujdri. 


Mandir o€ Devi 
Sarwa. 


BraTitnan caste 
Gaddire, got 
Basisht* 


Dates of fairs. 


The mandif^ of Bhaddar 
Kali or Kalka Devi at 
SamirpTir. lis found- 
atioij is ascribed to 
Panami Gurkha. 


Dholi Devf in Dabana in 
Kdrpiir. 600 years 
ago Dholi. a P^ajpdt 
girl, was beiua com- 
pelled to mar'^y but 
she declined. When 
pressed she disappeared! 
under ground on this 
spot. 


A. Gir GosSin. He 
is not celibate, 
but succession is 
governed bv spiri- 
tual relationship 
though a son is 
also entitled to a 
fixed share in the 
offerings. 

Atari Gosain 


Chet 12th. For. 
meriy it used to 
last from 24ib 
BbMon to ^st 
Asau 3 and towards 
its close people 
used to throw 
stones at one an- 
other, to prevent 
choleT a breaking [ 
out. 

Hdr 9th 


Ritual, offerings &c. 


The temple contains 
a huge black stone 4 
cubits high and 20 
in circumference, 
having a figure of 
Devi carved on it 
and a trident painted 
with sandh'dr. Bread 
is offered as hhog in 
the evening. 

The pu^dri lives on 
films^ and performs 
worship morning and 
evening. Rice in the 
morning and bread 
in the evening form 
the hhog* 


'B'hog is offered in the 
morning, drti is per- 
formed and a lamp 
lighted every even- 
ing, The carving 
of the Devi placed 
against a wall in the 
temple, is 2 ft. high. 
An image of Shiva 
4 ft. high stands 
near it. 


The shrines of Devi in otter districts tave seldom 
very local repntation ; the most famous, perhaps are the Bhaddar ^aii 
temple at Niazbeg near Lahore, the Jogm&ya temple m Multan, where 
offerings are made and lamps lit on the 1st and 8th 

and the old Jogmaya temple at the Mahrauh where the Hindus of Delhi 
hold their yearly festival of fans, the ‘ Pankha mela . 

There are, however, temples to various Devis scattered over the 
eastern districts and other parts of the Province. ^ Often associa^ 
with other culls the most important 

Pehowa, Bhiw^ni at Th4nesar, .\ > ansa Devi in Gurgion, Jhandka in 
Dei a Ismail Kh4n and others : — - ta . 

The most important old temples in those of Devi 

Saraswati, Sw4mi-Kdrttika and Prithivishwara Mahadeva; 

1. The two fairs at Saraswati^s temple are heW on Chet 1st, 
chaturdnahi Krtshnapahsha, ^&vii\Ls. shuUupMa 
named after the daughter of Brahma and, the 

stands When the Swdmi Vishvimitra in his sealousy of Sw^i 
Vasishtha invited Oghawati Saraswati *? , hut 

goddess carried the land on which Vasishtha sat 

divining his intention she bore tlm sage bao^ tnmed mto blooi 

v^mitr^cureed the stream, that her water sbonld be turned mto Woo« 
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Devi at ThSneear. 


and be no longer worthy of life. But Vasishtha invited all the gods 
and drew into the stream water from the Aruga n<>H. Wlien the gods 
assembled the stJidpan of the goddess was first set up a nd the temple found- 
ed on the 14th of Chaitra. The junction with the Aruna was effected 
on the same date, and since then the water oi* the Saraswati became 
amrif, and the blood, which was food for evil spirits, was purged away. 
The confluence of the two streams removes all sins and a pini-zfldna at 
the Kan4 purifies even the pishdoJia form. Hence the ehainrdasJii in 
Chaitra is also called Pish^cha-Moehani. And a pindodalcaharma on that 
date at the temple and sti-eam according to Flindu belief releases the 
souls oipitras from Pretayoni and gives them molcsh or emancipation. 
The fair has been held on that date every year in commemoration of 
the event. The second fair lasts 5 days in Kiirttik from the ehddshi 
to the pfdranmdsi. It is held in the Krittika nahhatra •p’dranmdsi 
and to bathe in the Saraswati in that period gives health, wealth, pros- 
perity and birth of children. It is impossible to guess the temple's 
age. The building is a small one and only contains an image of 
Saraswati riding on a swan and made of iXIakrana stone. The otticiat- 
ing Brahmans are Gtaurs of the Katianjia got. 


%. The temple of Karttikeya is visited on the puranmdsi in Kdrttik, 
It contains his image but is dedicated to Karta Skanda, the god of 
war, and was founded when the Mah^hh^rata was about to begin. The 
image of Kdrttikeya has 6 faces as that god was named after hi's 6 nurses 
who form the stars of the Krittika asterism, the Pleiades, and is mount- 
ed on a peacock.! Vermilion and oil arc invariably offered as accep- 
table to the god. Two lamps are kept burning continually. 

8. No fair is held at the temple of Prithiwishwara Mahadeva 
who is also called Prithddakeshwara, ' lord of Pritlradaka ' or Pehowa. 
Prithiwishwara means ‘ lord of the earth The temple was founded 
by the Mahrattes during their ascendancy, and it is also said to have 
been repaired by one Kripdiupuri Swami about J 01) years ago. Over 
the building is 'a largo dome and its interior is 0 yards square. It 
contains a stone image of Mahadeva about 2 feet high. A sddhu 
pujdri, who is a ^anydsi, is appointed and kept by the panchdyat of 
Brahmans and is removable at their will. The Brahmans also do pdja. 

A.t the Bhawani Dwara at Thanesar the Devi's image is seated in 
a small building in the precincts of the main temple. It is 8 fino-ers 
high. Small images of Kdli and Bhairon (Bhairav) also serve to 
decorate the temple. 


Banpuri in Gurgdon a fair is held on 
B Asauj. The offerings are estimated at 

Rb. 400 a year. Nearly 90 years ago one Jawdla of Fatehabad built 
gc temple but the precise date of the year is not known. A cMrdgk 
f^ with ^*18 bt twice a day during Chetand on e&eh asHamh 
girl IS fed with JkaraA or confection prepared for the ocksion. 
^ mandir, the pujdri paints its forehead 

with and turns It loose. It is generally taken by the sweepers 


deprived of the leadership of the deoia* 
Bat the ixaage ^does act app^ 


tore 

to depict this. 


rriv^ 1 jajii tne image does not aoii 

There are said to he really ivro in ages, one of stone, the other of wooiF 
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Classical myths of Devi. 


of the village. The idols are of marble, one being 27 inches long and 
the other 18. The former is mounted on alien. The administration 
vests in a Gaur Brahman who offers bJiog and lights a lamp twice a day, 
morning and evening. 

In Kohat Devi has her abode on more than one peak. Thus 
Hnkrnan Devi occupies a peak in Shakkardarra which is vi«iited by 
Hindus at the Baisakhi.^ Chuka Mai is the highest peak on Shfnghar® 
and Hindus from afar visit it on the naurdtas and ashtami, Khumari 
Devi is found in the village of that name and Asa Devi in Nar. 
Muhammadans also visit this village and call it zidrat Okhla. 

The classical myths of Devi are very numerous and divergent. As 
Saraswati she is the goddess of learning, wife of Brahma in the later 
mythology, and personified in the river Saraswati in Karnal which 
was to the early Hindus what the Ganges is to their descendants.^ As a 
destractress she is Kali,^ as genetrix she is symbolised by the yoniy as 
a type of beauty she is TJma, and as a malignant being Durga. But 
she is also Sati, ^ the faithful ^ spouse, Ambikd, Gauri, Bhawfini and 
Tara. As the wife of Shiva she is Pdrvati, ^ she of the hills her home 
is with him in Kaildsha the mountain and she is the mother of 
Ganesha and Karttikeya.^ In orthodox Hindu worship the Eartb is 
worshipped in the beginning as an ^ Athar Shakti-^ or supporting force, 
and in several other forms of worship Earth is taken as a personifica- 
tion of some goddess or other. But the worship of an Earth or 
mother goddess is not very prevalent in this province except as part of 
some other worship. 


* But Kdli or Durga must not be regarded as merely as a personifi- 
cation of lust for blood. Devi obtained her name of Durga by slaying 
the giant of that name. He had obtained Brahmans blessing by his 
austerities, hut grew so mighty that he alarmed the gods.® The 
legend may recall in a dim way the extirpation of some tyrannical 
form of priest craft. But DevPs achievement did not end with the 
slaying of Durga. According to the M drlcandeya Pwdna^ the goddess 
assumed ten incarnations, including K41i the terrible and Chhinna- 
mastaka, the headless.® In the latter guise she gained her famous 
victory over the rdhshasa Nisumbha. Even the Kali incarnation was 
assumed in order to overthrow Raktavija, the champion of another 
rdhshasa, Sumbha, just as that of Tara, the saviour, was assumed 
to destroy Sumbha himself. Devi also overcame Tunda rakshasa^ 
but his death is ascribed to Nahusha, the progenitor of the Lunar race, 
and his son Vitunda was killed by Devi as Durga, the ‘ inaccessible.^^ 

1 Similarly Chashma B^ba N^nak in Hangu is frequented by Hindus on the BaispH. 

2 E. D. Martin, The aods of India, p 90. For au account of her temple see 


the Simla Hills besides the Greater (Bapi) KAli we find a Lesser (Chhoti) whoM 
functions are not at all clear. The Bapi Kdli hunts the hills. She is worshipped 
sacrifices of goats, flowers, fruit, wheaten bread, and lamps. ’The difference between th 
Bari and the Chhoti Kali is this that the former has 10 hands ^d the latter only 4. 
Similarly in these hills we find a Younger Lonkpa and a 

attempts to obtain explanations of these reflected in duplicate gods and festivals hare failed, 
4 Ih., p. 179 f. 


p. 183. , - 

® Olilbiiniaxnastaikft is the modern ChemixMida or Chamxoa. 
. » 8. 0, M., VIII, p 876. 
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De'oi as ihe headless goddess. 


But in Kulu the l^end regarding Tun4i Bhut is that he was a Jait or 
demon at Manali (in Kulu) who having conquered the d- otns demanded 
a sister of theirs in marriage. Bdsn Nag on this proposed to deceive 
him by giving him a mason or Thawi's daughter named Timbar 
Shaehka, who appears in other tales as a rdTcshani^ and INIami the Nish 
consented to make Tundi accept her. He overcame the daii at Khoksar, 
north of the Rohtang pass in Lahul, but in memory of his \ictory a 
temple was built to him at Manali, south of that pass. He compelled 
Tundi to marry the girl. Tundi is in legend a demon who devoured 
men, until Manu put logs into his month and killed him. In front of 
this temple stands a pile of huge spruce logs, on an altar. These are 
said to be replaced three at a time every three years. At the annual 
fair called Phdgali — held in Phdgan — a khepra or mask (lit. evil form) 
of Tundi rdksJiasa is carried about. ^ 


Kali as Chamunda, carrying her head in her hands, is worshipped 
at the Hoi, eight days before the DiwAli. At the beginning of the 
Kuljug death, pestilence and famine desolated the world althono-h 
Brahmans prayed and fasted on the 7th of the dai’k half of each mouth. 
They would indeed have lost heart and given up that practice but for 
a Jhiwarni, who came and sitting in their midst encouraged them to 
persevere. After a while Kalka appeared and declared that as the ills 
prevailing were due to noankind^s loose morals, it could only be saved 
by a fast on the 7th of the dark half of Kdtik till moonriso or on the 
8th till starlight.^ During this fast the Jhiwarni is exalted to a place 
of honour. She is petted by the ladies of the house who act as her 
tire-woman. ^ After the house has been plastered with cow-dung, figures 
of a p^anquin and its bearers are made in colours on the walls and 
worshipped in the usual way, offerings of radishes, sweet potatoes and 
other roots^ in season being made. This is the account given in the 
Akdrtik 2£aTiimdla where Pirthivi asks N^rada to account for the 
Hoi, and the sage tells him the above story. But another account is 
that Hni or Hoi was a Brahman maid of seven whom the Moslims 
tried to convert by force. She took refuge in a JhiwarnPs hut and 
when her pursuers overtook her disappeared into the earth. Since then 
the water-carriers have looked upon her as a goddess, other Hindus 
following their example, ^ 

This goddess’ name appears to have been transferred to Bd,ba Chuda 
Bhanddri whose shrine at Batala is affected by the Bhandari section of 
I^hatris and the ear-piercing rite is performed there by its members. 
At some fight in its _ neighbourhood he lost his head, but his headless 

sword in handj into the town. In the streets 
it lell and there its shrine was huilt.^ 


of headless men are also common in other connections. 
Thus when P^^japat the Kumhar (potter), began to build Panfpat its 
walls and buildings felt down hy night as fast as he built them by day 

Tlis l£L'b6 Prof O' , Opport ©jrDlaiiifiU tli© s’torv IptypTid* 
bS iBooks worship, with its human sacrifices, by a purer faith, 

»P.N. Q., II, § 799. 

* Cfi Vol. II, p, 518, infra. 

*8.0. a., VIII, p. 266. 
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and so the Brahmans and astrologers bade him place the head of a 
Sayyid (Shahid) in its foundations. By chance a Sayyid boy came 
straight from Mecca and him the people slew and put his head under the 
foundations. This drew down on them the vengeance of his kin^ but 
the boy^s headless corpse fought against them on the side of his 
murderers.^ Gf. also the legend of Brahm Dat^ infra. 

But Devi has yet another attribute, that of self-sacrifice* The 
classical story is that Uma^s spouse Shiva was not bidden to a great 
sacrifice offered by Daksha, her father. From the crest of Kailasa she 
saw the crowds flocking to her f ather^s court and thither she betook 
herself, but on learning of her husband^s exclusion she refused to retain 
the body which he had bestowed upon her and gave up her life in a trance. 
Vishnu cut her body into pieces to calm^ the outraged deity by conceal- 
ing it from his view or, as other versions go, Shiva himself picked up her 
corpse in his trident and carried it off. Portions of it fell at many 
places, such as Hingula (Hingldj) in Balochistan where the crown fell. 

The Punjab can however not boast many of the sites at which 
fragments of the Devi fell. 'Ihe top of her neck fell at Kasmira, her 
tongue at Jawalamukhi, her right breasts at Jdlandhara, and her 
right ankle at Kurukshetra ^ 

The days most holy to Devi are the first nine days of the waxing 
moon in the months of the Chetr (March-April) and Asauj (September- 
October) . Some persons will fast in the name of Devi on the eighth 
lunar day {ashtam) of every month, and perform special ceremonies on 
that day. Sometimes they will light lamps [jot) of flour, and when 
a Brahman has read the J)evU;pith^ will prostrate themselves before 
the lamps. Sometimes it is customary to distribute rice and sweetmeats 
on this day to unmarried girls ; and goldsmiths will often close their 
shops in honour of the day. The greatest ashtamis of all are however 
those in the months above-mentioned ; and of the two great yearly 
festivals, that of Asauj, the naurdtra properly so calledj is the greatest, 
following’ as it does immediately after the completion of the annual 
shrdddh or commemoration of the dead. It is the custom in some parts 
of the country for worshippers of Devi on the first day of their festival 
to sow barley and water it and keep a lamp burning by it, and on the 
eighth day to cut it and light a sacrificial fire [hom)^ breaking their fast 
next day. 

Devi is personified in a girl under ten years of age twice a year amd 
offerings are made to her as if to. the goddess on these occasions ® On 
the Srd of Chet sudiy there is, in Hissar, a special rite, unmarried girls 
making an image of Gangor of clay or goiar, which is loaded with orna- 
ments and then, after its marriage ceremony has been performed, cast 
into a well. It is characteristic of the close connection between the 
peoples of the eastern hills and B^jput^na that this rite should he^ found 
in Kangra, under the name of Rali worship. ^ Images of "Siva and 
Parbati are made by girls who perform their marriage and then .throw 
them into a pool or river. The eereinonies commence dn Chet^and end^on 
the mnkrdntx>l Daisakh and are traditionally supposed to commemorate the 


^8. C.IB., VIII,p..268, 


® AinH^AJehariy 11, p* 313*14. See also B. 0. M, II, 413/. - ^ 

® Special feasts «re mren to littlejgMs twice a year and they as if they 

were Brahmans, P. N. Q., Ill, § 416. H . ^ 


Maclagaa, 
§ 49. 
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suicide of a woman maxried to a boy much younger than herself, but a 
different explanation^ has been suggested. The deities Siva and Pdrbati 
^ K&ngra Gazetteer, 1902. Golden Bough, II, p. 109. The legend goes that ouaeupon a 
time a Brahman gave his fuirgrowu daughter in marriage to a child. When the ceremonies 
were over and the bride was sent to her husband^s house, she s iw how things really stood. So 
in her despair she stopped her bearers on the road by a river, and called out to her brother 
Bastu : It has been my fate to be married to a child, and 1 live uo more. But in future 

in memory of my wretched fate, let girls make three toy images of earth, one of me one 
of my husband, and one of you, my brother Bastu, and let them worship these images for 
the whole month of Chaitr (March- April) every year until they be married. Then let 
them marry these images, as I was married, on the Ist Baisakh, and on the 2iid or 3rd 
day thereafter let them take the images in a doli to the banks of a river, and there let 
them drown them in it. And let this be done in honour of me, Bali the bride, Shankar my 
husband, and you, Bastu, my brother. The blessmg that shall spring forth from this rite 
shall be that she who performs it shall never marry an unsuitable husband.^^ Sayino- this 
she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in their grief at this, her hxisband and 
Drotber drowned themselves also. Ever since the worship of Bali, Shankar and Bastu 
has been universal throughout the district of Kangra. The three chief fairs in honour 
of Bali are held at Baij Nath, at D^da, half way between Palampur and Dharmsala, and 
at Chari, three miles west of Dharmsala Many songs are sung by cliildreu iu honour 
of Bali, and the images are adorned with wild flowers. The children bathe every day 
during the month of Chaitr, and fast on the 1st, 2nd and 4th Mondays of that month 
The images are dressed up according to the means of the parents, and are finally thrown 
into a river with songs and ceremonies. 


This legend raises an interesting question. ^ Did a custom ever exist of taking to wife 
an adult woman destined to he the bride of a grandson or grandnephew^ ? As to this pro- 
Bivers’ Kinship an<t Social Organisation, 1914, pp. 38, 34 37 
and 56, and of the Simla HiUs proverb : — 

CMa cJiun^ie ghugti bdshau, bdno €Min4ie iotd ,• 

KaUjugo rd pphrd Idgd, tiddt Idi-guwd potd, 

a pine, and a parrot on the top of an oak s 
Tis said of this iron age, that a grandson has taken away a grandmother 
C/. thefcllowmguotefrom the Indian Antiquary, Volume XI, p. 297:— The Mali 
IS a small earthen painted image of Siva or Pdrvati. The BbIi ka mel4 or Bali fair i^ a 
long lousiness, and occupies most of Chet (Marcli-April) up to the Sankriinc of Baisakh 
(April). Its celebration 13 entirely eoi^ned to young girls, and is in vogue ail over the 

district. It IS celebrated thus : — All the little girls of the place turn out of their houses 
one morning mM^ch and take small baskets of dub grass and flowers to a certain fixed 
spot, where they throw them all into a heap. Bound this heap they stand iu a circle and . 
smg, goes on every day for tea days, until the heap of grass and flowers reaches a 

respectable size. They then cut iu the jungles two branches having three prongs at 
one end and place them, prongs downwards, over the flower heap so as to make two trTpods 
or pyramids. On the single uppermost points of these branches they get a chiterror 

Olay injagea. one to ropreseat 8iva and thi other 
Baryati. AU the girls 301a in collecting the clay ior these, and all help as much as thev 
can la.the construction of the images themselves, this being a “ good work. ” The girfs 
then divide themselves into two parties, one for Siva and one for plrvati, and set to S 
to n^y the images in the usual way, leaving out no part of the oereraonies not even 
the or procession. After the marriage they have a feast, which is paid for iointtv 

from their parents. After this at the next Sankrant (Baisakh) 
toey all go t^fether to the riverside, and throw the roHg into it at any point where there 
happens to be a d^eep pool and weep over the place, as though th^ were performing 

Jieighhonrhood frequently lorry \hem bT di^lnf 
thU*^ while the girls are erjing ove? 

am^l" of this fair is to secure a good husband. These fairs are held on a 

rt ^ n oWei ones are at Kangra itself 

Bimganga is the river used for the disposal of the rali, and at Chari a vUlage 10 

obtain rain in t^e of drought. L it^o^e “nd^Ws c<St^t tog^her“1wo'^ouK ^tsod ' 
wfto^SiT^LTSSe^dS^^^^ they burn them 

Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 

'i-t- ’ Black cloud ! soon come down : 

DoHb wea we bewnUed, ' 

'■‘’r* . pebblw white. 

Badaaip%aff%ratttoa» kol. Cloud (rain) fell near village site.” 
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are conceived as spirits of vegetation, because tbeir images are placed 
in branches over a heap of flowers a,nd grass, but this theory leaves many 
points unexplained. 

The worship of young girls as Devis is always cropping ^ up. 
Some years ago some enterprising people of the Kapurthala Stete 
o>ot two or three young unmarried girls and gave out that they had 
the power of Devis. The ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped 
them as goddesses. They visited various parts of the Jullundur District 
and were looked up to with great reverence everywhere, hut as good 
results did not follow, the worship died oat. 

Those who are particularly the followers of Devi are called in an 
especial sense Bhagats, and the Bhagtas of our census returns are pro- 
hMy worshippers of this goddess. The sacred books of the sect ai^ the 
Devi Purdn, a part of the Mdrhanda Duran, the Chandi ^ ath and the 
Durdn Sahasrandm. ^ ^ i- « 

In the west of the Province at any rate the Devi-up4sak are chiefly 
Sunirs, Khatris, Jogis, Saniasfs etc. who follow the boo^ 
above. Their places of pilgrimage are J walamukhi, Vaishno Devi 
Kashmir and further afield the Vindhya hills, and Kali Devi ^ar 
Calcutta. They are divided into two sects, the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine and Kdli worshippers who do not. They 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Cranr Brahmans, P^y 
special attention to sacrifices by fire (4^), fast f ^-^y 
Mondays break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday nis,ht 

and ‘lighting a flame worship Devi.’ u 

The Bam-margis.!— T he most notorious division oj ^he Shaktiks, 
as the followers of Devi are called, is that of 
or V4ma-chdris, the ‘left-handed’ worshippers of Kah. They are 
found in many districts, but they are said to be mostly 

Kfcgra or Kashmir, and they are chiefly recruited from the Saimaas 

and foo-is. The sect is said to have been founded by the Jogi Kampa, 
their rites are as a rule kept very secret, but,it is f 

miscuous debauoliery. The J^unaa marg TVio Knrila- 

Bhagwati^ Shama and j j Saniasis are said to 

tsht or peculiar ^^be ho6k of the sect is called the 

affect more especially Bd a un • fonnded on the 8}dva~Tantra, 
Kohanara, and their creed claims to be 

^ The word ^but^he greater part o£ the Margis of 

iL’Sifjr SZ a. 1. «a .. b. „pUrt to . 

dasBoffoUowersol.tlie Jatoreaiyon. ' , . inaoctirate, of the Kc^cifaff 

»P. N. Q., II, fS 64S.660. Ab aoeomt, tnU »ux vray 

by SirakruBaUiaii,ofK6i«ia. 

» Or Dhumfiwatf or i^Ven M TOiantB of f<K» «»>«■ <» 

* CliaUa P) Kamida and Vidiy» «».grren w to™*** 
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jjevi) cults. 


There are farther and still more disreputable seotioas of the Bam-mdi*gfs 
the nature of whose orgies is indicated by their _ names^ such as the 
Choli-m^rg and the Birajpdm, whose peculiarities had better be left 
undescribed. 

Orthodox Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the north, out of 
respect for the Devi who dwells in the Himalayas .just as they will not 
sleep with them to the east out of respect for the Ganges.^ 

The Baurias sacrifice to Devi in a manner which is very common 
in the hills and is doubtless the normal rite everywhere. The^ im- 
molate a goat, of either sex, at harvest time.^ It must be healthy. They 
make it stand on a platform of earth plastered with cow-dung. They 
then secure its hind legs with a rope to a peg and taking a little water 
in the palm of the hand pour it on its nose. If it shivers after the 
manner of its kind, .it is a token that the goddess accepts it and its 
head is at once struck off by a sudden blow, jliatlcd, of a sword. A few 
drops of its blood are offered to the goddess and its carcass is distri- 
buted to the by-standers. If the goat does not shiver, it is reiected and 
another is tried. 


A circle is the sign of Devi, and a mark of it is made by women 
on "a pilgrimage at every few yards, upon a stone, or some object near 
the road, with a mixture of rice-flour and water. These mai’ks are 
called lihhna? 


ALkds Devi, 'the_ goddess of Heaven,' also called Gydsi Devi, is 
worshipped in the villages round Ambala. Her cult is said to be based 
on a passage in the Bevi JBhdgavati Purdna. Her temples contain no 
image. She .is worshipped with the usual objects of procuring sons 
effecting cures, and so on. Her temple stood originally at Jatwdr 
village, but in a dream she bade the headman of Bibid,! ti-ansport five 
bricks from the Jatwdr temple to Bibial so that she might find a restino-- 
plaee there. He did so, and built round them a mud shrine, giving tlie 
offerings of com etc. to a sweeper whom he appointed to look *af ter 
the shrine. He also used to present coin to Brahmans. The fairs are 
held :on the 8th and I4jth sztdi of Chet and on the same dates in Asaui 
audi are called Gydsion kd mela.<‘ * 


Behmdtd is the goddess who records an infant's future at its birth. 
It is a deadly sin to refuse her fire when she demands it, and afaqzr who 
did so was turned into a glow-worm and obliged to carry fire behind 
him for ever in his tail, Behmdtd is Bidh'imdtd or Bid'hnd, and the 
glow-worm is called honwdla Mra ( ? from horn or havan). 

Kahy4 Devi, who is worshipped in the Kdngra valley, was the 
daughter.of Brahma Rdjd, who was so enamoured of her beauty that 
he would not give her away in marriage. When pursued by him, she 
I.K. 192. 

a P. N. Q., Ill, -5 721. 


.r ® linetTiro-oghit; a Siddh has a -pair of fooi-printa 

e/. Oldham, la Contemporary Review, 188S, repriated in P. IT. Q., Ill, J 162. * 

* P. N. Q., II, § 445. Cf. AtSs Oanga, the' Heavenly Ganges, ihid., $ 52S. ' 
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jled to a small hill^ wherein was a huge rock wHck split as under and 
gave her a refug’e. At her curse the Raja was turned into a stone. Her 
shrine stands to this day nn the hill near Nagrota and close by it 
lies the stone which^ disintegrated by the noon-day heat in summer, 
becomes whole again in the rains. The Raja^^s city too was overwhelmed 
by the mountains, and the tract on which it stands is a rocky and barren 
one to this day. It is called Munjeta or Papnagara. Kaniy^ Devt 
is worshipped like any other Devi.^ 

A shrine very similar to that of Bhumia (but clearly one erected 
to a manifestation of Devi) is called Paththarwali in Ghurgaon. When a 
man who has in sickness put on the cord of Devi recovers he has to perform 
a pilgrimage to Nagarkot or Jawdlamukhi in Kangra, taking with 
him a hhagat or devotee of the goddess. While he is absent, the women 
of his family worship Paththarwali. 


DEVf OTTL'TS m Chamba* 


The worship of Devi assumes the most diverse forms in the hills. 
It is not by any means always ancient, and though often of great 
antiquity appears to be quite distinct from that of the Nags. Thus in 
Chamba the Devis are female deities, and are believed to have power 
to inflict and remove disease in man and beast. They are not associated 
with springs like the Nags. It is common to find a Nag and a ‘ Devi 
temple side by side, and similar attributes are ascribed ‘ to both. Some 
of them, like the Nags, have the power to grant" rain._ The worship is 
similar to that at Nag temples, and the offerings are disposed of in the 
same manner. The image is usually of stone in human form, but 
snake figures are not as a rule present. The temple furnishings are 
similar to those of N4g temples.- In front of the Devi temples may 
usually be seen the figure of a tiger in stone : this is the Xiahana or 
vehicle of the goddess. The most famous Devi temples are those of 
Lakhshana Devi at Brahmaur, Shakti Devi at Chhatrari, Chamunda 
Devi at Chamba and Devi Kothi, Mindhal Deyi in Pangi, and Mirkula 
Devi in Lahul. Sen Devi at Shah in Samra has a temple ascribed 
to Mdsha Varma. Its fair is held on Baisakh 3rd, and her cJielas are 
Rathis.^ ^ 


The following is a list of the principal Devis worshipped in 
Brahmaur and the southern part of the Sadr wizdrat of Chamba : — 


Name. 

Village. 

’Pargana, 

Date of fair. 

Pujdras 

and 

cJielas* 

Founded in 
the reigja. 
of * 

Bal Bhairon 
and Ban- 
khandi. 

i 

Bhairon- 

ghiti. 

Brahmaur... 


Charpat-Jogis 
Agasani Grad- 
dis. 

Sdhil Varma. 


^ P. N, Q., II, § 668. ^ 

^ For some further details see Vol. II, PP; 218, 214, 269 and 271, On pp, 214 and 271 
Chanad is undoubtedly to be Ohamtinda Devi, 
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'Name. 

Village. 

Farffana. 

Date of fair. 

^ujdras ^ 

and 
cThelas. 

Bounded in 
the reign 
of 

Bhardri 

Tokogd 

Trehtd ... 


Shipydnn 

Branmans. 

Mush Varma. 

Bhardri ... 

Oka n li o t d 
lidmun. 

Ohanotd ... 

». • 

Bidtkis 

Mdsh Varma. 

Bliardi^i 

OdgU ... 

Kalimdrd ... 

Katak, 6th-7tli 

Bdtkis 

Mdsh Varma 

Btahtadni 

Brakmdni ... 

Brahmanr ... ' 

... 

Malkdn Gaddi 

Sajan Varma. 

GMmaiidd ... 

Sirnd 

Makld 

Jigrd on Chet 
30th. 

... 

Mdsh Varma. 

Chdintindd ,,, 

Gawdri 

Samrd 

Asdrk ^tk or 
8tk. 

Bdnas 

New, 

Chdmtindd ... 

Sher 

Brahiuatir ... 

Bkddoa 3rd ... 

Kkapri Brah- 
mans. 

... 

... 


fee 

• ♦ ♦ 

XJren Gaddis... 

Dggar Singh. 

Clidmimda ... 

Sandkan ... 

8dmrd 

Asdfk 1st or 
2nd & Asaiij 
2nd or Srd. 

Sdrsut Brah- 
mans^ Bdtkis. 

Mdsh Varma. 

Ohbatrarlii or 
Adshakti. 

Ckliatrdrlii 

Pinra 

Jdgrd on tke 
8th shuJeal 
palich of Bha- 
don and 9tk, 
lOtk and 

lltk. 

Sdrsut Bkdr- 
dwaj Kdtan 
Totran Gaur 
Bkar adwd j 
Kaldn and 
Dlydn Brah- 
mans. 

Meru Varma. 

Hirimbd ... 

Mabla 

Mahld ... 

... 

Tkitdn Brah- 
mans^ Ghukdn 
Gaddis. 

Prithvi Singh. 

Jakhnd 

Grind 

Brahmaur ... 

... 

Mogu Gaddis 

Yugdkar Var- 
ma. 

Jdlpa 

Kareri 

Makld 

Jdgrd on Sd- 
wan 1st. 

Pehnan Gaddis 

Mdsh Varma. 

Jdlpd 

irahid 

Makld ... 

Jdgrd on Sd- 
wan 1st, 

Ghukdn Gaddfs, 
Gh. u k d r a n 
Gaddis. 

Mush Varma. 

Jdlpd 

Makld 

Makld 

[ 

Hdr 5^k-9tk... 

i 

i 1 

1 Ghukdrdn 

Gaddis and 

Thnlydn 

Brahmans. 

Prithvi Singhe 
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Village. 

Morgana,, 

Date of fair. 

JPuJdras 

and 

chelas. 

Founded in 
tbe reign 
of 

Jalpa 

Bbatydrk ... 

La 

Bals4.kb 9tb ... 

Dumar Brab- 
mans. 

Mush Yarma. 

Jdlp^ or 

Khan^rSsau 

Kbandr4sau 

Lil 

Hay 10tb-12tb 


... 

J^pa 

Qrirrer Mbeu- 
sa. 

Lil 

Baisdkb 

Latnau Gaddis 

Mdsh Yiarma. 

1 

E!abr^ 

Balotb 

Lil 

««• 

B^tHs 

Mush Varma. 

Kalob4.ll ... 

KnletbA ... 

Txebta 

• « a 

HUak Brab* 
mans. 

Mush Varma. 

Mabd Kali... 

Kalbotd. ... 

Lil 

... 

Gadiilas Gad- 
dis. 

Mush Yarma. 

MaM K&li... 

Graundi ... 

liU 

1 

B»atbis 

Mdsb Yarma, 

MaM mi... 

Dauni 

Mabld ... 

Jdgrd ou Si* 
wan 4jtb. 

Aurel Gaddis 

Mtisb Yarma. 

MahSKiU... 

Aurdb 

Brabmaur . . . 

Sdwan 6tb ,,, 

Kurete Gad- 
di's. 

Bijai Yarma 


Leundi 

Brabmaur.., 


Liundi^l Gad* 
^s. 

Kirti Yarma. 

... 

Tunddb ... 

Brabmaur.., 

Jdgrd on ptiram 
* mids^i in Bba- 
don or Asauj. 

Cbbataryan 

Brabmans. 

Suvarna Yar- 
ma. 

K41i Dovi ... 

TliaH 

Brabmaur... 


Dabr4n Gad- 
dia. 

SabU Yarma. 

Kali Devi ... 

Mandba ... 

Brabmaur.., 

Asauj 1st 

Brabmanetu 

Brabmans. 

Suvarn Yar- 
ma. 

K4.1i Devi ... 

Tboukla ... 

1 

o 

M 

Bbadon 4tb.... 

Boti Brabmans 

Mtisb Y^rma. 

,K4.1i Devi ... 

Aur4rb 

Brabmaur,. , 

Sdwan 4tb ... 

Bbugsbdn 

Brahmans. 

Bijai Yarma. 

Lakbna Devi 
(Bb a d a r 
K4.H). 

Brabmaur . . . 

Brabmaur... 

Asauj lOtb and 
Bbldon lltb. 

S4rsut B4netu 
Brabmans of 
the Bbumpal 
g6t. 

Mem Yarma. 

Mardli Dev£ 

Cbobbi^ ... 

Brabmaur... 


Kaw41 Gaddis 

Mtisb Yarma. 

Mebl4, Devf 

Gadbu ... 

Trebtd 


Darakln Brah- 
man. 

Mtisb Yarma. 

Shakti Devi 

Brabmaur 

Badgrdin. 

Brabmaur.,, 


Harete Gaddis 

Yidagdb4 Yar- 
ma. 
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Kame, 

Village. 

JPargana, 

Date of fair. 

Pujdras 

and 

chelas. 

Pounded in 
the reign 
of 

Sbatti Devi 

Jandrot 

Ghhfearhi. 

Piura 

Daljdiras iu 
Bhadou or 
Asauj. 

Kalan Brah- 
mans. 

Mdsh Varma. 

Shiv Shakti 
Devi. 

Bakau 

Bakau 

Jdgrd on Har 
13th. 

Rathis 

... 

Tungasaii 

Devi. 

Glosaii 

Bralimaur... 

Bhadou 1st ... 

Rauoii Gaddis 

Yngakar 

Varma. 


Brahmani Devils history is. this. A Brahmani had a son, -who had 
a pet_ chakor (partridge), which was killed by a peasant. The boy di ed 
of I'rief, and his mother became sati, burning herself with her son and 
the partridge, and began to afflict the people, so they built her a temple. 
In Pangi only four Devis are noted — Singhasan X)evi at Surat in 
pargana Darw^s, Shil at Sakhi, and Chaund at Re, Manghasan at Purthi 
all three in Lich. ’ 


Devi Chdmunda of Glaw^lri revealed lierself in a dream to Raja 
Sri Singh, and ordered him to remove her from Prithvijor to this place. 
The^ temple at Sri was built by Rdja XJggar Singh who vowed to make 
it, if it ceased raining, it having rained incessantly when he had ffone 
_to bathe at Mani Mahesh. 


Devi Chhatr^hari or Adshakti, ‘^original power, has a curious 
tegend. A land-owner suspected his cowherd of milking his cow in the 
forest, so he kept watch and found that the cow gave her milk at a spot 
under a tree. The goddess then appeared to him in a dream, and 
begged him to bring her to light. Searching at the spot the man found 
a stone or image, which he was taking to his home, when it 
popped at a certain spot, and there its temple was built.i Rdja Bala 
Bhadra (A. D. 1589 — 164fl) granted it 86 lahris of land whence the Devi 
was called Chnatrdhari. 


The legend associated with Mindhal Devi is as follows The 
spot where the temple stands was originally occupied by a house, con- 
sisting of an upper and a lower storey, as is usual in Pdngi, belonging to 
a widow with seven sons. One day in early autumn while she was 
cooking in the upper stomy a black stone appeared in the cTinla causing 
annoyance. She tried to beat it down but in vain. At last 

tl^at the stone was a 

field outside she called to her sons, who were ploughing in a 

We TW ""^7 ^ appeared fn the 

made light of the matter and asked tauntingly if the 

immediately the widow and her sons were turned to stone, she in the 
1 This temple was erected in the reign of Meru Varma (A. B. 680-700). 
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house and they in the field. From that time only one ox to a plough 
has been used in ploughing at Mindhal and the place has been a sasaii 
grant for many centuries.^ 

Devi cults in Sihmue. 

There is a temple of Devi Jawalamukhi (f goddess of the flaming 
mouth at Land Rawana^ concerning which the following legend is 
told : — Mahant Twdr Nath and the Devi met at Hard war, where they 
had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the maTianb asked the Devi when 
he should meet her again. The goddess promised to meet him after 
two years at Rawana, and duly manifested herself in his mouth, but the 
mahant being unaware of her advent struck his mouth and thus caused 
the goddess to flee from him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding 
forest caught fire, and the people, thinking the mahant must be an evil 
spirit who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found out 
the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the fire which 
consumed the forest. The place having been purified, a temple was 
built and a Brahman ^njdri appointed. The piijdri pffers incense 
and Ihog every Sunday morning and on the first day of the month 
{sankrdnt). The fair is held on the Durga Ashtmiday in Asauj. 

Nagarkoti Devi has her home at Shaya Pajotha and Sharauli, and 
the legend states that the Pandavas on their way from Kailas to Kuruk- 
shetra stopped at -Shaya, and built a temple here for the « goddess, or, 
as some say, brought the goddess here. The temple faces south, and 
»on the eighth day of the bright half of the month oSefings are made 
to the goddess. Sapdra is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but 
the place is ones of peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or 
absent from it. There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at Dalahan, known 
also as Daldhdn Devi. 

Bis Nana is the home of Bharfci Devi, who is said to have been 
brought from Kidar Nath Badri Naraiu in Dehra Dun. She is also 
called Kushki Devi. 

There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera Rangar/ 
the famous robber. Worship is performed here <3n the sanhrdnts and 
every Sunday and na%iTdtTa in Asauj and Chet. 

Devi Bhangain haS a ling temple in Dhdr village^ a mile north of 
Bhung, The legend runs that certain cowherds used to graze cattle in a 
forest, and their childripn, seeing a pointed stone, broke it in pieces, but 
next day the pieces had joined together and all traces of injury had dis- 
appeared. This occurred several times, aud so the cultivators of 
Dasakna, convinced of the Ung^^ miraculous power, erected a temple 
there. The Shiv Ling, four inches high and as many in girth, is known 
as Devi Bhangain, and is never clothed or ornamented. There is no 
special pujdri^ and pilgrims bring their own Brahmans. The offerings 
consist of milk, gJn and he-goats. .The flesh of the latter is eaten by 
the pilgrims, the head being given to the Brahman ptijdrL The fair 

The people believe that if two oxen are used one of them will die, 

= The term Hangar or Ranghay used to he much more widespread than it is now. It was 
used, for example, of the people of Morinda Banganwala •an Ambala and of those of Bathi^la 
and Ratala in IBtnrddrsptir : HhazliH Singh, Philosophic JEListorp of the Sikh JE^eliffio%, 

I, pp. 211, 216. ^ ^ „ ... , ' - * . , 
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des». 


is held on different dates in As^Irh, and is attended by the goddesses 
Bijai and Ghatridli. Only the people of Bhojes Tiiakari aad*^Das£kna 
attend. 

The arrangements for the -vrorship of Naina Devi at Baila are 
of interest. The fujdris belong to eight families of Deva Bhats 
each family taking the duties for a month in ton and recemno-'a 
share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring villages 
If the pujdris perform their service ineflBciently and fail 1;o exhibit 
in a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess, they receive no 
dues. The Devi has no_ temple, but her images are kept in the 
house of a Bh^Lt. ^ The original image, when brought from Keonthal 
was first placed in that house, for which reason the people do not 
venture to place it elsewhere. The images are 15 or 16 in number 
the oldest being fixed xasthdpan).^ It is about a foot in heio-ht’ 
with four hands, but only the bust is carved. It has a canopy of silver 
and wears a necklace of rupees, silver ornament {m-pJiul) on its head 
and a, silver necklet {gal-dri) and has also a silver palanquin. The 
fair is held on the Ranwi Dhar above the village on the first three 
days of Sdwan, and is attended by the men of Karali and the neighbour- 
ing hlojes, who sing and dance. On each evening of the fair the 
image of the goddess visits Thauntha, Mashwa and Tatidna villao-es 
but in the daj^-time it remains at the fair. It is believed that if cholera 
or any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by takino- 
the image there, ^ 

The fair of the goddess La is held in the jungle near Nagld Toka ’ 
on the_ sanhrdnt of each month. The temple is small and of great 
antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess. She is worshipped 
by Hindus and Muhammadan Gujars. ^ 

About sixty years ago the people of hhoj i^ajga proclaimed the 
appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakur, so they built a temple 
to her as the new goddess. At her fairs on the mnkrdiU of each 
month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances in the temple, and then 
coming outside shows himself to the assembled multitude who hail him 
with shouts of iai-jai, and bow before him. In his ecstasy he pres- 
cribes remedies for aflBicted men and beasts. ^ 

The goddess at Kaw^g on the dJidr of that name is worshipped 
by Bhats alone, and only Bhdts dance in her honour. Her ritual 
is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is old and 
now roofless. ’ 


. The goddess at Bel^ is known under that name, but is also wor- 
snipped as Simlasan. 

Devi Eu^n has her temple at Dddam in Tahsil Paohhid. The 
legend IS that she was a ^u^hter of Sur PurMsh, Rdjd of Sirmdr, who 

^^e^the Rdj4 refused to pay 
teibuteto the Mughal Emperor the latter sent a host against him thro4h 
Dehra Dun, which was met by the Rdja^s army under the prinefss 
hemelf. The Sirmur for^s were annihilated in the battle, and th&paroMt 
of the princess brou^t her hea,d to Dudam where, he erected a temple 
and began to worship the princess. Another version says .that the 
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princess Ml in an attack on Delhi, and after ker deatk revealed to tlie 
paroUt that he would find her at a certain spot, at which after a search 
the paroMt found the image now in the temple. The fair is held on 
the ihaishi before the Diwali, on which day the image is placed on a 
singhdsan or throne. This is also done on each Sunday in Har. 

At Ndog, now in Patiala territory, lived Lagasan Devi, the 
sister of Kudin, Her temple is at Khargaon. Her fair is held on the 
ikddM before the Dewali. It is said that she appeared at the source 
of the river Q-iri, but others say she appeared from that river at 
Khargaon, 

• At Tilokpur is the temple of Devi Bala Sundri. There is held a 
large fair in her 'honour in the month of Chet when the Raja attends 
and a buffalo and several he-goats are sacrificed. She is as commonly 
worshipped by hillmen as by people of the plains. 

The goddess Katasan has a temple at Bar^ban, seven miles south Devi Kati 
of N^han on the road to Paunta. In a battle between the Rajptits and 
Ghulam Gladir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting for the former, 
when their defeat seemed imminent, and the Muhammadans were routed. 

The temple was built to commemorate the Rdjput victory. On the sixth 
day of the naurdtras in Asauj and Chet hawan is performed in the 
temple, and the Rdjd occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes 
a member of the royal family to be present. 

Devi in the Simla Hills. 

Devi Adshahti or Duvga Ji£dtd , — A Brahman of ^ the Sakteru 
Pujdra family relates that more than 100 generations ago his 
ancestors came from Kashi (Bendres) and settled at ^ Hdt Koti ; 
and that one of them . came to Kacheri village with Adshakti 
Bhagwati. This goddess, with her sister and Kot Ishwar, were 
shut up in the tdmhri as has been told in the account of Kot 
Ishwar. Adshakti flew to the top of Tikkar hill above Ghdmand, 
a village in Kumharsain and settled there in the form of a ling. Her 
presence was revealed to a mmoanna of Tikkar in a ^ dream, and the 
ling was found and placed in a temple. The other pnjdrU of Kacheri 
say that Adshakti, oor 4 monly called Bhagwati Mdtd, no doubt came 
from Hdt Koti, but that she was never imprisoned in a tdmli, and^ that 
when the pdnda of Hdt Koti had shut up Kot Ishwar in the tumli the 
two Durga sisters accompanied him, one walking ahead^ and the other 
behind him, looking for an opportunity to release him» When the 
pdnda fell and Kot Ishwar escaped the two sisters also flew away. 

First they went to Rachtari village and thence to Hatu, Durga M4t4 
settled at Tikkar in which neighbourhood Bhurla, once a powerful 
mmoanm, had fallen into difficulties. He consulted Bphmans and then 
sent for a number of virgins and, having made them sit in a row, cried 
aloud that the spirit that distressed the maimnna^ whether he w^e 
a god or a devil, should appear and reveal through one of the girls ^why 
he had harassei the mawanna. One of the girls began to dance^ in an 
eestaoy and said that Bhagwati Mata was lying on Tikkar hill in the 
form of a ling and that of the two sisters one lived on Kan43'j 
and the other at Munda, the foot of the hilL The mawanna and hxfl 
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Bralimans excused themselves saying that they had not known o£ txieir 
presence, and they promised^ to build a temple for the Mdtd.. The girl 
in a trance walked up the Tikkar hill, the other virgins, the Brahmans 
and the mawanna following her. The girl pointed out the spot where 
the li%g lay, and on that spot was built the temple called Mdti’i Deori 
which still exists. At that time Polas, a Brahman from the Sindhu 
Des, came to Lathi village and began to worship Durga Mdtd. He 
came to look after Kot Ishwar who would not appear before him, but 
at last after years he revealed himself and then the Brahman began 
to worship him. Kot Ishwar gave the pujdr'is of Batdra village to 
Bhagwati Mdtd for worship. These pujdris are said to have come from 
Koru Desh. The Matedg Brahmans were settled in Batara and they 
worship Kot Ishwar daily, .but at the four Sankrauts in Baisdkh 
Sdwan, and Mdgh and at the Diwali the Sherkotu Brahmans oflSciate! 
Kirti Singh, the first Rdni of the Kumhdrsain family, acknowledged 
Durga Bhagwati as sister of Kot Ishwar and built her a new teazle 
at Kaeheri. Every third year a Puja uela is held and the State pays 
the expenses. v 

According to the custom of the Kumharsain family the jadola 
ceremony (cutting the hair of a son or wearing nose or ear-rings by the 
girl) is performed at Matri Deora. The Rdnd and his Rdnfs go in 
person to this temple with their children for the ceremony. Similarly 
on ascending the gacldi the new Band with his family attends at the 
Mdtri Deora a ceremony called the Jawdla Jdtra. Bhagwati Mdtd 
holds a petty jdgir from the State and also^ has a small Mon {cleoddr) 
forest. Goats ai’e sacrificed to heri and every third year or when desired 
buffialoet! are also killed before her at Mdtri Deora. Some people believe 
that though Mdtd has' temples at Mdtri Deori and Kaeheri she is 
always sitting at her brother Kot Ishwar’s side at Madholi. Benu and 
Bhuri are two ddors or servants of the Mdtd. Benu was a Chot from 
Benain Kulu and Bhuri came from Jo Bag at Malta. The latter is a 
female attendant and was originally a ghost. Both attend at the gate 
of the temple. 

With the shrine of Devi at Hat Koti many wonders are associated. 
One- of these may be cited. On one side of the portal of the goddess 
stands a large bronze vessel battered and soiled with age upon a metal 
Pormerly its fellow stood on the other side, but oue night in 
Bhddon when, the river below was in spate, the pair of vessels moved from 
tbeir pedestals of their own accord. Booking jointly from side to side 
they took their way through the narrow gate of the courtyard until they 
r^obed the river bank and .plunged with shrill whistles into the torrent. 
The priests pursued them, hut were only just in time to rescue one and 
the second di^ppeared.. ^ rhe_ one thus saved is now securely chained to 
an image^ of Ganesh sitting in the temple, but aomelimes still iu the 
stormy nights of Sawan and Bhddon. it rocks upon its pedestals strain- 
ing at its chains, and whistling and moaning as though pleading to be 
allowed to join bis lost companion. . At 'Other times the peasant when 
planting out rice" in the fields adjacent to the shrine sees the operation of 
a brazen vessel, mirrored in the water, which eludes his grasp as he tries 

130 IB61Z6 lt3« 
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Devi Kasimia at KheMisu — Kheklisu is on the north bank 
o! Sutlej in Kulu, Kot Ishwar^s other sister^ KasiimhaBevi, settled 
here n^hen he escaped from Pro. One of the Chhabishi Brahmans of 
Goan^ a village in Kulu Saraj, saw in a dream a pindi or liny. The 
goddess then told him of her presence^ and desired to have a temple 
built for her at Khekhsu. The people say that the artisan who made 
the image of H^t Koti Durg'a was called in to make her image. When 
he had finished that image the ma^oanna of Hdt Koti had cut his right 
hand so that he might not make any more like it, but with his left hand 
he made a similar image at Khekhsu, Edna Kirti Singh acknowledged 
this Devi as Kot Ishwar^s sister and gave her B^jdgir worth Rs. 4a-2-9. 
The original intention was that 9 bliarao of Mar land at Khekhar and 
goats should he given hy the State on both tlie aslitamis^ in Chet 
and Baisdkh. This Devi also holds a jdgir from Kotgarh and Kulu, 
“When Kot Ish war has any she comes to Madholi and joins in it. 
A Devdli mela is held at Khekhsu. There used to be a hlmnda 
every 13 years at Khekhsu, but Government has forbidden it owing to 
the risk of human life. 

Bragu Deo is the hhor or servant of Kasumba, He was brought 
from Jundla in Knmharsain and was originally a devil. 

In the Simla Hills was-a goddess, who first settled in the Tuna 
forest (a part of Chamhi Kupar) without any one being aware of her 
advent. But in the time of Rana Narain Singh of Kot Khai she came 
in a woman'^s shape, hut dressed in old and ragged clothing, to Haldi 
(a village near Kifoi) where the Rana had some fields* When he went 
to see his fields, he ‘took her for one of his labourers, and abused her 
for her idleness, whereupon the Kali transformed herself into a kite 
and flew away saying — 

Ihine ri Kdlka Kidri dekhan du 

Nardin Singh Tlidlmre rope rum de lain 

' Kill of Tun^ came to see Kidri. 

But Narain Singh Xhakur employed her to transplant rice plants 
in his Mdr (irrigated fields)/ 

Prom that time Kdli has been worshipped in the forest and is con- 
sidered the most powerful of all the Kdlis. 

Devi GaydsMn^s idoT was brought to Shnindnu village in Mahlog 
State by Surjd Brahman of Bhagri in the Kuthdr State. Ail the 
members of his family had been killed by, BadoM Kanets,. , who were at 
that period troublesome dacoits, so he left his. village for ever and settled 
at Shamanu where he built a temple for the Devi image. Her fair i^ 
held on the first Tuesday in Chet. 

Dnvf CULTS iisr Saejij, 

Durga Devi, siker of Lachhmi Nardin, is also called Devi Dhfo. 
Once a girl appeared at a spring near Daogi, and declared herself to be 
the goddess and Laehhnii Narain to be Her brother, 

Devi Gard Durga^s legend illustrates the disgrace which attaches 
to a girPs marriage with an inferior. Once a TH^-kur was having a 
house built and the mason asked him. to promise him whatsoever he 
might demand on its completion. When it was finished the mason 


Kill oi 
Eakh Ohamki 
Kupar. 
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demandad the hand of the beauteous daughter in marriage j 

and bound by his pledge, the ThAkiir bestowed her upon him. The pair 
took their road to the mason's hoixse, but on the way the mason bade his 
bride fetch him water from a stream. Unable to bear this disgrace she 
threw herself into the water, and when he went to look for her he found 
nothing but an image lying on the bank. This he brought home and 
worshipped. 

Devi Barf has a temple in Kothi phaul. She first manifested her- 
self at Charakh near Barf by taking the milk of a Rand's cow. Convinced 
of the truth of his herdsman's story of this miracle the Rdnd went to 
the spot and then had a black stone image made and placed in a 
temple. This idol is S feet high, and there are also masks of brass and 
silver in the temple. The puj dri is always a Kanet and the Devi has a 
gur. 

Dard Devi has a temple at Dajrd. A Thdkur's gi*ain was all caiiied 
off by ants to the Devi's pittdi, and so a tem]>le was built in her honour. 

Devi Kohla or the Devi of Kowel has a curious origin. The cows 
of the villagers used to graze near Nirmand, and one of them was found 
to be giving milk to a cat. So the x^eople began to worship the eat and 
an image or her was made. It is of black stone, 3 cubits in height. 
The putgdri of the temple is always a p&nda. * 

Pachld Devi of Srfgarh has also a ciuious tradition. Piohu Chand 
Thdkur of Deohari, saw in a vision a black stone image which bade him 
go to see it lying at Kashta. He did so and brought it to Kashta and 
thence to Deohari, where he worshipped. Xtdkur J og Chand, his rival, 
in jealous at his devotion, (quarrelled with him and Piehti Chan<I 
a vow on the goddess to kill him. He succeeded and built a temple 
to the goddess who was named PichM after him. This Devi has f^r 
temples : at Deohari, KashtA, ChaHma, and Runi. One fair at Deo- 
hari is held at the Diwali in Maghar and another fair on the ashfami 
in Asauj at Rashta. At Deohari a sJidnd is celebrated annually, 

Kasumbha Devi has two temples on the Sui Dhar or range, one at 
E.haksu, the ^ other at Ruhra. A R£j^ of Bashahr used to live at 
Khaksu, and in order to get a son he used to recite the path of Kdli. 
She manifested herself to him in the form of a black stone image and 
bade him worship it, so he founded the temple at Khaksu and named 
it. after himself. It contains a black stone image, 1 cubit high, and 
a female figure, 3 cubits high, in metal. The pvgdri is always a 
Sirsut Brahman. The goddess selects her own gur. 

- Devi Chebri's temple was founded by Devi K^li who killed a 
number of demons who used to devour the children of the neighbour- 
hood. The idol is of black stone, 3 cubits higb, and represents the 
goddess. There are other images also in the temple, but they are only 
one or two spans high. 

Dhanah Devi has a similar legend. K41i defeated the asurs or 
demons ^d in her honour the people of Dhandh built her a temple. 

D^- ^jfolPs temple is ascribed to a Brahman who, when 
pWl^g hiB field, up a metal mask wHoh he placed in a niche 

jn his house. Soon after he fell ill and went to his former Devi, Amhikfi,- 
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but sbe told him that ber daughter bad ruauifested berself to bira and 
that be should make a vow to ber for bis recovery. The temple oon- 
taiuB an image of black stone, 2 feet high. Ambikd^s own temple at 
■Nirniand is well known and Cbandi Devi is said to have slain two 
fdTohshas, Chand and Mund. Her temple dates from the same year as 
that at Nirmand. 

Naina Devi owes ber temide in Kotbi Banogi to the discovery of 
an idol with beautiful eyes by a girl who was herding cattle near a 
stream. Its eyes became the object of the people^s veneration. It is 
of black stone, 3 feet high. Its puj&ri is a Nola Kanet. 

Devi Bdri owes ber temple at Bdri to Brdsanu, a Brahman who 
lived in Bdri pliaM. He was childless, and in order to get a^ son, used 
to recite paths to Kali, on the bank of a stream. One nijgbt, it was 
revealed to him that beneath the earth lay a black stone image ^ of a 
goddess. Sbe also bade him worship hey, and he was blessed with a 
son. The Brahman then in fulfilment of a vow erected this temple in 
her honour, and it was named after him. Soon after this, the EAjd. 
of Suket became a votary of Kdli and built a temple in her honour at 
Chhikiana. 

Three fairs are held annually at as many places, one on the 9th of 
BaisAkh at Bari called the Tarslun fair. The Diw&li is held at Suket, 
when the Janamashtml festival is also observed. The ShAnd is ob- 
served every 12 years. 

The cult of Devi BdU Durga is associated with that of Mdrkanda 
Deota. The temple at Mdrkanda was founded by a Sddhu from Trilok- 
ndth. 


At Bargali is the mandir of Devi Durga called mandir Bagg^n 
Deora. A fair is held from 1st to 3rd Phdgan annuallj and is followed 
by the naurdias in Chet and Asauj during which girls are fed. On 
the Rikh Puniya a jag is celebrated. This temple has existed for along 
time, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a stone 
idol of the goddess. A Urddr by caste a Kanet manages its temple 
affairs. The pujdri is a Sdrsut Brahman. The chela or gur is a 
Kanet. Their offices are hereditary. 

In Kulu proper the cult of Devi is even more poplar than it is 
in Sardi. Her cult names are numerous. She is called Bha^ Sidh, 
Dhanthali, Bharai-i, Chamunda, Dasmi Barda, Oaranpuri Harnam 
Jagan N4thi, ^TaisTiari or Malii Kashar, JawSlamukhi, Auri_, 

Kdli Khasuri or Phungni, Khandisan,_ Kodante, Kow^ah 

Mahd Mdy&, Mahd Mdi Jagni, Hainan, Phungdm and Phangani Bari 
Shakh, Sri Riini Neoli, Sanohia, Sarwan, Smghasan, Tnpura Sundari 
and Rupaslina. 


i Tn K-oltt there is at Harchandi village in 'pTidti Nathan (Ko^hl Nagar) a temple to 

commonly wplied to the a jnoLments.” Such sionee 

paBses inKnln. e.g. f “r» wd aw set np on the occasion dcscribea, and a 

are very nnmwons on ^ passes m K^n,Md^aw B«,^P^ distributed. It • 

-fa®s^a"lo®hL“o“ been cLtomery to write tte i^hSa^^XC^ 

certainly suggest the idea that once they were carved roughly m human shape. 

The Deyf K«i is said to have ppt the stone as her image at Archhan .i. 
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The following is a list of the Devi temples in Kula, their seats aad 
the^ates of their fairs and festivals. It is interesting to find a Siddh 
Devi : — 


Name of Devi. 

Bli^ga Siddli^ 

Bhaga Siddh 
Bh5ga S5ddh 

The goddess Hirmd .. 

DeviHai’man 
Devf KdU Auyi 
- K41i Auyi 

K^li Mahi Khasuri, Kdli 
AuTi or PhuBgtti. 

Deri Phungni 

Deyi Phimg^m 
Devi Phanganj 2 

Devi Bhbtanti^ 

_ 1 

. ' ■ - j 


Site of temple 

Named affcer the goddess 
Per a 

pera Dughi Lag 

1 

DhuDgri pera 

Dev£ iu Kothi Mdngayh 
Ai^chhaiidi pera 

Pera Devi in Kothi Eaisan 

Pera PhungSni in K, 
Mandalgayh. 

Pera Devi Phung^ni in 
Biasar. 

-Tinn Dera in Kothi Mdn- 
~ gayh. 

Parai pera in Kothi 
Chung. 


Dates of fairs. 


12th and ISili Baisakh and for 8 
days from 31st Sawan. 

7th Jeth. 

1st of Chet, 3rd of the light halves 
of Pbagan and Chet, Ist of 
Baisakh, Jeth, BhAdOn and Asauj, 
and on the full moon day of 
Maghar. 

Dhaugri jdtra on the 1st Jeth for 
three days, on the Ph%ali, on the 
4th M4gh, 1st of Sdwan and 
Baisakh. 

7th and 15th Magh, 1st Bais4kh 
and 1st Asauj. 

1st Baisakh, Ist Bh4don and 3rd 
Jeth. 

1st and 2nd of Chet, 1st to 3rd 
of Baisdkh, lat of BhAdon and Ist 
of Asauj. 

1st of Baisfikh and Bhadon. 


5th and 7th of the lunar months of 
Baisakh and Phfigan and on 
Wednesday and Thursday iu the 
light halves of S4wan and 
Maghar. 

1st of Chet, Srd and 6 th of the 
light halves of Baisakh and Bhd- 
don. 

In addition to fairs in Sdwan, 
Asauj, Maghar and Ph^gan, a 
fair is held on the 3rd,' 5th and 
7th in the dark half of JBaisdkh. 

1st to 3rd Asauj. 


‘The temples of the goddess Ch4munda, of Narain, 
and Dharat Pal are connected with this. ^ 


Doli Ndg, the goddess Indarol 


® South of the temple is A dhafiddr (storehouse! of the goddei s 
rooms for cooking food. At 100 paces in the latter direction is 
held in her honour. 


and to the west are two 
a mara^ where a fair is 


» Two temples are connected with this, those at BhSti Bera and Garan Dera. 
goddess visits these temples on the occasion of the fair. 


The 
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Name of Bevl. 

The goddess Bhantbali.. 

Dev£ Bhardri 

Devi Cliamuuda*^ .< 



Bantliali peva r.. 

Mel 

,, 1 Dabogi pera at Nashdla 


Bates of fairs. 


Dcvi Chamuuda s ... Nalar ©era 
Sliri Devi Dasmi Barda Kalar Dera 


The goddess Ducha and Oajjan and Karjan pe- 
Mucha. ras. 


Devi Garan Puri 


Naraini Garan pera, Dpar 
Kela pera and Ringu 
Pera. 


The goddess JaggannStlii •! agganiiathi p era 


Devi Jaggannathi Ji 


Jaishari or Mahi Kashur* 


Jawdlamukhi 


.Tawalamukhi 


7th of Je^h and 1st of Asauj. 

3rd Asaiij. 

On the dwddshi (12th) in the 
light half of Phdgan, Ist Chek, 
new year’s day, Isfc to 4feh 
Paisdkh, let Je^h, 1st Bhddon 
and 1st Asauj. 

1st Sdwan, 

Ist to 3rd Chet, 31st Chet to 3rd 
BaisSkh, 6th to 3rd Hdj*, 31st 
Sawan to Bhddon and a 
every 12 years. 

The gajfa% on the 4th Jeth and 
the chacTbopali on the full moon day 
of Chet, lasting four days 

1st' Ph^gan, 1st Baisdkh, 8th 
Baisdkh, Ganesh chaudas in Sdwan, 
in Hay, 1st of Poh and 21st 
Baisdkh. 

8th to llfch of the light half^of 
Baisskh. 7th to 10th of the light 
half of Hdy, and 7th to 10th of 
the light half of Asauj. 

Baisdkh sJiudi ashiami 3 days. 
Hap s%udi ashfami 3 days, Asauj 
sThudi ashtdUi 3 days, besides 
16th Phagan, l-it Chet, 1st of new 
year, 1st Baisakh, 


Hat, itf Bajanra Kothi 

pera Pali Sari in Kothi 
* Hurang. 


Sbanishi Pera in Kothi 
Khokhan. 


9th of Baisakh and 8th of Bhddon. 

1st of Bais^kh, Jeth and Hap, and 
on the 2nd of the light half of 
Sdwan. A grand* gag is perform- 
ed every 12 years. 

let of Baisakh, S^wan and Asauj, 
and on the full moon day of 
Maghar. Each lasts one day. 


^Another temple called Dera Nishila is connected with this. It contains an image said 
to be that of the goddess BliAga Sidh and it is worshipped iiv the same room as the other 

temples a* DUara pera and Sungal Pera aro coimeeted vrith tliia. Tbe eod's 

chariot is t'lken to these at a festival# _ , „ , 

3 The temple also contains an image of Bhole N 5th. It is of stone, one cubit high. 

It is worshipped along with the goddess. > „ 
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Bhot&nti Devils original temple is at Jari in the Pdrhati valley. 
Sh« and Parei Devi both have temples at Parei. 

There is also a goddess of fire (or else the goddess is typified by fire) 
for when high-oaste Hindu ladies hear a fire hissing they will say hhahh 
nindia haranwdH nien, ‘ consume the haok-biter because the hissing 
expresses the wrath of the goddess at the evil habit of back-biting.’- 

In Outer Saraj Nirmand in the Niirpur Valley on the Sutlej Devi 
Ambka is worshipped, the great triennial fair being held in her honomr. 
Every 12th year this fair is celebrated on a very large scale and is called 
the Bhnnda. The folio wing is an account of it ; — 

In the era of the Rishis, there were three kinds of sacrifice : 
the narmedi, gamnedi, and asvamedi,ov sacrifices of men, kine and horses. 
These great sacrifices were performed by any one who had subdued the 
whole world, e.g. the Pdndavas performed the horse-sacrifice. All 
the Rishis of renown used to assemble and sacrifice, and at the end of 
it they used to slaughter the man or animal, calling on the deotd’s name 
and burning the flesh. Then the bones were collected, and their pray- 
ers had such efficacy that the man or animal was restored to life But 
after their, era, goats ar d sheep began to be sacrificed, and, instead of 
killing a man, he was lowered on a rope, leaving it to chance whether 
he was killed or not. The Bhunda is the old narmedi jag, and 
the customs and rites are the same. This great fair is held at 
Nirmand, because Jamdaggan Rikhi being angry for some cause with 
his wife Ambiki, mother of Paras Ram, ordered the latter to beat her, 
and he did so. In expiation Paras R4m gave lands to the Brahmans 
of Nirmand who in return agreed to spend one-tenth of the produce on 
this Bhunda fair. As the Beda caste was appointed as before to ride 
down the rope, the fair was called Bhunda, though some say Bhunda is 
a corruption of bhand,dr or temple treasure-house. It is only held at fixed 
periods at Nirmand ; elsewhere it is held when enough money &c. has 
been saved. The Nirmand fair is held in the same year as the Kumbh 
fair oh the Ganges, i.e. once in 12 years. ‘ Three years after each Bhunda 
is held the Bharoji lag j three years after that the Bhatpur jay occurs j and 
again three years later, the Shand/ay. These though attended by several 
d%ias are of much less importance than the Bhunda. They have no 
• connection with Paras Rim and a Beda is not lowered on a rope. 

Before the recent® Bhunda at Nirmand there had been Bhundas at 
Nithar (Buddha Mahidev), at Shamsar (Mahadev) in Nariing^h, at 
Baihna (Mahidev) in Singarh, and in December, 1892, at Gorah 
inRimpur State, at which latter a Beda had been, lowered on a- 
rope. 

The rope for the sacrifice is made of grass, cut at a propitious time, 
with music, two-and-a-half months before the fair, and the Be4a him- 
self makes it, performing constant ablutions while working at it. When 

* P. N. Q., II, § 98i. This is another instance of fire 'being a witness. 


This aceotmt was written in 1898. 
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it is made the rigtt length it is placed in the temple, and if any one 
steps across it he is fined a goat, which is sacrificed, and the rope must 
be re-made. No one may approach it with shoes on or with aiiythin^^ 
likely to defile it It is reverenced as a deoia. On the day of the fair 
it is lifted with great respect on the heads of men and taken to the 
cliff where it is secnrely fastened. At every st^ge a goat or sheep is 
sacrificed to it, and when fixed the Beda is placed on it No other caste 
can make or ride it and tl.e Bedas regard this as a privilege and deem it 
disgraceful to refuse the descent It is a profitable venture, as the Beda 
is fed by the people for a year, besides obtaining Rs. 84 in cash, jewellery 
and olo&es with^ther presents for his wife also. Sacrifices are begun 
in temples where means are available for a Bhunda years beforehand. 
Four Brahmans pray and sacrifice daily by burning rice, fruit, gh% and 
goat^s flesh, the fire being placed in an earthern vessel sunk some four 
feet in the ground, an image of Kali being set up opposite to it, and 
small brass images of that goddess being placed near it. This vessel 
is called ndbhe Jcun4^ and it is only opened for the Bhunda, a 
large stone being placed over it on which the sacrifices at the Bhundas 
&c. are performed. Before the fair the deotds are summoned, and the 
ceremony cannot take place until they come. The mohra or image of a 
dcotd does not attend, the. kat^ or silver vessel full of water alone being 
brought. The deotds who must attend are those of Khan, Mabel (in 
Snlcet), Nirt Nagar (in Rampur) and Nirmand (in Kulu). These are 
said to be filve brothers. In addition thereof Lalsah, Dadsah, Sanir and 
Sanglah (in R4mpur) (called the ttadi deofds) should also attend. 
Others may do so* 

On a fixed day, called chhilbichMi^ a picture of a pine tree is made 
of sinddr (vermillion) on a clean place in front of the temple, and the 
deotd who is to commence the fair is worshipped by the Brahmans. At 
this place also a fight takes place, and then all the kalsds of the deotds 
are collected and prayers recited. All the deotds then go into the kotki 
of the temple (where the treasure-house &c. are) on to the upper storey, 
and a rath of Shibji of white thread and a similar tree-picture to that 
outside are also made on -the ground. On top of this is put a plate of 
kansd filled with rice, and a cocoanut wrapped in silk clothes is placed 
on top of the rice. In places on the picture are put cakes, rice and 
wash cakes with lamps at each corner. The kalsds are brought in and 
placed in order round the 4ol or tafh^ and if any mohras of the deotds 
have come they are placed on a clean spot near the wall. Grain is then 
given to the people from the temple store-house. This is called chham^ 
or invitation. Next day the dtotd*s gur {gurd) comes with the 
fieota and the people cook cakes and worship round the village {astkphei) 
in which the temple is Goats, sheep, and sungar (a kind of small pig) are 
killed, and again a mock strnggle occurs, any one ;who likes taking an 
animal. When the circuit of the village is complete a number of sheep 
and goats are cruelly lain in the of the temple. On the third day the 

rope is worshipped, and goats &o. sacrificed to it. The roj)e is then fas- 
tened on a cliff as described before, one end high up and the other lower 
down. The Beda bathes and is taken to the knnd {pi sacrifice). The Brah- 
man worships him, ar d he is considered a god, the same worship being paid 
him as is paid to a deotd. Five valuable things {pafiehmtn) are placed 
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in his mouthy as is done at the death of a Hindu. Then he is clothed 
in a pagri and knria^^^rA being placed on a goal is taken outside the 
temple. The Beda gives presents to the people, and is next made to ride 
on the Mrddr^s (manager of a temple) back, and music is played as at a 
funeral. His wife and children^ unclothed, sit beneath the rope and 
lament. At the top of the rope four kumbhs or vessels are placed, over 
which a board is put. The rope i fixed in the earth, passing over the 
board. A wooden saddle, like those used on jhiHlas or rope bridges, is 
placed on the rope, and on this the Beda sits, being firmly tied on to the 
rope. Skins of earth of equal weight are placed on each thigh and a 
white handkerchief is placed in his hand. He is lowered at first with 
ropes to test the balance, and then some barley is tied to his waist. 
These ropes are then cut and the Beda slides down. He is taken off at 
the bottom, and he and his family beg of the people, taking whatever 
they touch. He and his wife are taken to the temple, Rs. 84j and 
Jewellery &c. being given them. They are danced two-and-a-hal£ times 
round in a circle and di.smissed. On the fourth day, after the temple 
gives presents to the deotds and people, the fair ends. This is called 
the Beai jag. 

In 1893 a goat was lowered in j)lac 0 of a man, with the usual 
accompaniments. The rope is called borto and one account is that the 
mudfiddrs of the temples usually make the rope The Bedas are a low 
caste of dancers. These fairs are held at Nirmand (Devi Ambk4), 
Nithar, Dal4sh, Dhamsa in Bashahr, and certain other places — all on 
the slopes running down to the Sutlej. Bhundas do not take place in 
Kulu itself, but very similar ceremonies (Ganer), in which grass ropes 
play a ccnspicuons part, are common, and there is a tradition that men 
used to be lowered over the cliffs on the Beds on ropes of their own 
making. Their names are recorded in t le temple records and are re- 
membered with honour. Further at khit (Sk. khaya ?) festivals the 
pancJiratn or five precious things are placed in a man^s mouth.^ The 
man who was sacrificed was called jidli. 

There is an account of a Bhoonda^*^ in TrailFs StaiiaHml Accoun^t 
of Kumdon^ p. 69. (Reprinted from Asiatic Researches^ Yol, XLI, in 
B attends Official Heporis on K'umdon^ 1861.) Captain Harcourt also gave 
a short account in his Himalayan Districts of Kaoloo^ Lahoml and Spiti^ 
1874 , 

The goddess Hirma, who is said to be a sister of Jamlu,^ is^ wor- 
shipped or at any rate invoked at the Kafi-ri-diali which is 
celebrated in Poh^, late in December, not in November like the 
Diwali in the plains It is, however, essentially a feast of lamps, 
for, according to one account it is inaugurated on the previous 
evening by a gathering of the men on the village greens where they 
sing indecent songs till a late hour, ending with a chorus in favour of 
Hirma. The dance is circular, each performer dragging, bis neighbour 
towards the inside or outside till "bne gets exhausted and lets go, sending 
' ^ N. I. N. Q., l\r, 1893, § 144. 

® See Vol. Ill, p* 267, infra. ^ 

® The Biali in Kuln proper takes place generally in Poh on the Amawas or last day be- 
fore the new it oon. But in Bdpi waziri it occurs from Magh 7th — I4th and is called the 
sai/idld^ a corruption of ^ai didld. Didli is said to mean house mercy. 
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all the rest sprawliag. On the evening of the festival lighted torches 
are shown at every house, the signal being given from the castle at 
Nagar and caught up and down the valley.^ Three days later comes the 
Ganer. The Ganer (from gun^ a knot ?) is perfomed on the tij or third 
day of the new moon, three days after the Didli. In former 
times, it is said, huge grass ropes used to be made and great feasts 
held, "the people jumping over the ropes in sport. The Mians of Kulu 
used to have ropes stretched between two posts and jump their horses 
over them, the people holding the posts, shaking them as they did so, 
so that sometimes the rider was killed at the jump, his liorse catching in 
the rope. 

But at one festival the people of Baragran, a village on the west 
bank of the Beds (where it is also customary to hold it), got drunk, and 
the rope they had left lying about turned into a snake and went on to 
Nagar — across the river. As the snake went along, a dumb boy caught 
hold of its tail, and it coiled itself round him, but the Deota Jiv 
Narayan was on his way to Nagar, and one of his disciples seized 
the snake by the head, and it straightway became a rope again by the 
Deotd^s power. Then the Nagar people insisted that the ceremony 
should be held henceforth at Nagar and not at the Rajahs race-course, 
and so the practice of stretching it on posts and jumping horses over 
it was discontinued. It then became, or still continued, customary to 
drag the rope down to the cliff overhanging the Beas, four meu of Jana 
village and four of Nagar racing with it to the cliff. If the Jina men 
won, they had to pay the Nagar people a goat and two loads {bhdra) 
of rice ; but if the Nagar people won, the J4na people had to pay them 
Rs. 500. It is said that this racing was discontinued many years ago. 
The people of Nagar and Jana now simply run three times with the . 
rope a few hundred yards towards the Beas, bringing the rope back each 
time. It is then broken, the J ana people taking one part (the head of 
the snake) and the Nagar people the other (its tail) . 

At this ceremony a ram^s horns are placed on the head of a Chamar 
(currier) of a particular family of Nagar. This man is called the 
jatkidli and has a sort of headship over the other men of his caste, who 
are called his sewak or disciples. He gets an extra share of the clothing 
given to the D4gis from the body of a Hindu at his burning. He is 
chosen every year, and the same man is often re-elected. When the 
horns are placed* on his head, the negi^ or headman of the hothi says — 

Se su mangaly kem hath. 

He m mangalj Rdjd hdth. 

He su mangaly ri^aigat hath. 

He su mangal^ sdwd hath. 

He su mangaly dhariri hath. 

He su mangaly Hitma hdth. 

He su mangaly kesu hdth. 

Oh god (and) blessed one, aid the fruits of the earth, the Raja, 
the people, the i)rinces, the land, the goddess Hirma, the fruits of the 
earth."" - 

^ Kdngya Pt. II, Kttlu, p, 4,5. 

I. N Q., IV., § I, 
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The neffi then places a rupee in his mouth as is done to a dead 
man. (This is also a feature of a similar ceremony) . 

After this every one sings and dances, and a feast is held. No 
offence is taken at anything said. The D4gans, or wives of the out- 
caste Dagis, abuse the better caste officials of the village, blowing pieces 
of grass at them out of their hands, and getting some money as a 
present. This part of the festival is called kalagi^ lit. tuft of the 
m^indlr (pheasant) feathers worn in the head-dress. It is said that in 
former times the high caste men used to sit and eat with men of any 
caste at the Diwali when Shakti (Bhagwati) was worshipped, but this is 
not tae case now. There is a story about the ram whose horns are 
used. When the P41 kings from Jagatsukh attacked the Ranas of 
Nagar, a ram fought for the latter, who were conquered, and the P4ls 
captured him j but as he had fought so bravely, they honoured him by 
taking him to the Jagatipat or sacred stbne (brought to Nagar by 
deotds in the form of bees), and putting a rupee in his mouth they 
killed him. His horns are now kept in a little temple close to Nagar. 
At this same fight certain wazirs who fought for the Ranas were also 
captured. The P4l kmg pardoned them and made them dance before 
him as a sign of subjection to him. Their descendants still dance at the 
Ganer, and are presented with a rupee each. The family is called 
Andr4o, ^ inner counsellers.^ At the kalagi ceremony an indecent 

song is still sung.. 

Appended is a portion of one of the songs sung at the kalagi : — 

Jai Devi^ Hirmc^ MM, 

Victory Mother-goddess Hirma. 

Teri Jchel khelni Idi, 

We begin to play thy game^ 

Posha mdh^ Poh pardli. 

The month of Poh, Poh is the month of rice straw ricks. 

Ihori bkosi^.baJm iali, 

. MdgJia mdh^ churni lomi. 

In Magh the icicles are long. 

Befiid ydr, khari komi. 

Phdguru mdhy ila pila* 

In Phagan, all is mud. 

KhanjVf ldu4^^ thoku kela^ 

Gkebr mdh, gall gari kd. 

In Chetr the place is dug. 

Moslu jehd, ieth patikd. 

As big as the flail, or pole for husking rice — mem^rum virile 
erectum est. 

BaisdkJiu mdk, bathe kdpu* 

In Baisakh the cuckoo calls. 

Pahle^ pahle pzdushe laurd 
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Jethd mdhi gu^gri si^d. 

Jiluti huehiH^ tihun pidd. 

Shard mdh, bhar rent. 

In H4r, the rice^beds are full. 

Btiale mdtishd begat nahin lent 

and so on. The lines not translated are hardly fit for translation. 

It is clear that the whole festival is older than the myth, which is 
equally clearly in part historical and in part an attempt to account for 
the rites. 

Dev£ as the small-pox oodjdess. 


Ibb.tson, 
$ aip. 


Sitala,^ the small-pox goddess, also known as Mata, or Devi, is 
the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom the pustular group 
of diseases is supposed to be caused, and who are the most dreaded of 
all the minor powers. The other six are Masani, Basanti, M.&i, 

Polamde, Lamkari^, and Agwani, whose small shrines generally 
cluster round the central one to Sitala, One of them is also called 
Pah4rwali, or she of the mountains. Each is supposed to cause a 
specific disease, and SitaVs speciality is small-pox. These deities are. 
never worshipped by men, but only by women and children, enormous 
numbers of whom attend the shrines of renown on Sitala-’s saptami, 
the 7th of the light half of S^wan, when only light food is eaten. 
Every village has its local shrine also, at which the offerings are all 
impure. Sitala rides upon a donkey, and gram is given to the donkey 
and to his master, the potter , at the shrine, after having been waved 
over the head of the child. Fowls, pigs, goats and oocoanuts are 
offered, black dogs are fed, and white cocks are waved and let loose. 
An adult, who has recovered from small-pox, should let a pig loose to 
Sitala, or he will again^ be attacked. During an attack no offerings 
are made ; and if the epidemic has once seized upon a village all wor- 
ship is discontinued till the disease has disappeared. But *so lone as 
she keeps her hands off it, nothing is too good for the goddess, for she 
is the one great dread of Indian mothers. She is, however, easily 
frightened and deceived ; and if a mother has lost one son by small- 
pox, she will call the next Kuvria, he of the dunghill, or Bdhai-u, the 
outcaste, or Mara, the worthless one, or Molar, bought, or Mano-tu, 
borrowed, or Bhagwana, given by the Gf-reat God ; or will send Lm 
round the village in a dust-pan to show that she sets no store by him. 
So too, many mothers dress their children in old rags begged of their 
neighbours till they have passed the dangerous age. 


In Rohtak, where Sitala is also called Gauwali, her great days of 
worship are the Tuesdays in Chet,® though in some villages Mondays 
appear to be preferred. At Rabra again the Wednesdays in Har are 

n ineaus ‘ cool,’ from sH, and so small-pox is also known as Thandf. ‘cold* 

Com water and cold food are offered at to sMnes, either to propitiate her or as suiSe 
food : P. N. Q., I., § Acceding to Slfeeman, burning the bodies of ehildi’on, who die 
of small-pox, aggravates the disease. Rambles, I, pp. 218 sf wnu uio 

X.. * M RAni f^r is hold on the fourth Tuesday of Chet 

the goddess ofsmaU-pox, is then worshipped and sweet bread and rice offered to her. ’ 



aaspicious and at Anwali there is a great day in Asanj. At her 
fshrine in Rohtak the concourse in Chet is a large one, and food is 
distidbuted to Brahmans, but the offerings are taken by sweej>ors. 
Sick or well the worsliip is carried on, and the rupee often' seen on a 
boy^s neck is frequently put on when he is supposed to be 
attacked by Sitala. It is particularly favourable to have a 
shrine at a crossways, and the goddess is then called Chauganwa, ^ she 
of the four villages*’, or Chaurasta, ^ she of the four ways^, Mata. At 
Ukhalchana and Kosli in Rohtak Lakaria,^ her sister goddess, is also 
represented at her temple, but her shrine faces west. This title may, 
however, be only another name for Sitala, for she is said to live in the 
hihar {acacia arabica) and its roots are consequently watered night and 
morning by Hindus. Her vehicle, the donkey, is for the same reason 
fed with wet gram and fried eatables, the idea of cooling thus coming 
into play.* 

The shrines of Sitala, which are to be found near almost every 
town and village, are about 2 feet high and are generally built 
by Bdnias aftef a patient has recovered, as a thank-offering. All 
through the small-pox season, which is generally in the cold 
weather, and especially during an outbreak of the disease, women 
^ may be observed going about carefully watering each shrine in a group 
to cool th<=i goddess and so, vicariously, any patient they may be 
interested in, or to gain her favour.® Her shrines are called Sitala- 
ghar or in Gurgaon Siyar, and the lamps burnt at them are of the 
ehmiMia type, a pan with one light, and are lit on Mondays and Tues- 
days. In the South West Punjab a mass of clinker, strongly reminis- 
cent of a countenance deeply pitted with small-pox, may sometimes 
be noticed covered with g%i^ flowers and grain. These are offerings 
to Sitala, the clinker being used as a shrine or rather altar possibly 
because in a country where Islam is dominant shrines could not be 
built. 


At the temple of Sitala at Danath^ in Gurgaon fairs are held on 
the Wednesdays in Chet. 150 years ago a fair used to he held at 
Kharbala, hut one Udah, a who used to worship the goodess, saw 

her in a vision and she bade him to remove her temple to Danatha, 
using some of the bricks of the old one. The temple is administered 
by the headmen of the village and they take all the offerings. Their 
got is Shali. The story is that a Jat used to beg in faqir*s clothes and 
so his descendants came to be called and .have been professioned 

beggars ever since. Every Wednesday a lamp is lit in the A 

sacred lamp is kept burning during Chet and it is also said that a lamp 
is lit ^ after midnight.*’ 

Lamkaria appears to be another term for this goddess,— p- 350 supra. 


^ I. ]sr. Q., IV, § 150. 

* P. N. Q., II, § 646. When a child has small-pox, Hindus will also feed an , ass 
as Sitala’s chosen vehicle. In Kasdr this ceremony is said to be called Jandipuja : 
TII, 5 686, IV, 150, Ibid, III, § 686. 


^ In Gurgaon Jdts take offerings to Sftala. There is an obscure tradition in that part 
of the Province that the Jdte are descended from * Bhaddar, brother of Bhil but no- ^con- 
nection with Bhaddar K41i is suggested. i 
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Quite distinct from Sitala is Kandi Mata, so-called from the rin^f 
of spots which forms round the neck when the partieulav pustular erup- 
tion due to her takes place. Her shrine is usually smaller than Sitala-’s, 
but they are commonly many, not one. At Beri in Rohtak an avenue 
of them leads up to Devi’s temple, as these shrines are usually built on 
recovery in fulfilment of a vow. The second Sunday after recovery is 
especially suitable for worship and Re. 1-4-0 are usually spent on dis- 
tributing sweets. Regarding worship during health, customs^ vary in 
different villages, it bein^ held every Sunday in some and in others 
only on those which fall in the light half of the month, while others only 
hold it on these days daring an attack of sickness. In Bahddurgarh the 
6th of Sdwan is a great day for the Bania women to worship this god- 
dess at kair bushes, on the road to the station, by sticking gram on the 
thorns and giving cAapaiis etc. to Brahmans. It is becoming usual, 
especially with Bdnias, for the bride, bridegroom and bridal party to do 
piijd at this goddess’ shrine. Her shrines at Ghir^na are of j)eculiar 
interest. The J^Lts and Dhanaks have separate rows of them and the 
J4ts have one regular temple of the Kandi in which is an image of the 
goddess, without a head. As a rule her shrines ciont-nn no images. They 
are often ro the north of the village], because the disease is supposed to 
have come from the hillsd Occasionally worship is offered by sprinkling 
gram before them in times of plague. _ But the plague goddess is one 
PhulanDevi, whose half -completed shrine at Jasaur attests her ill-will or 
inability to stay the disease. ‘ Jagta is a shrine similar to that of Kandi, 
and it too appears to be erected to a goddess. It is worshipped .at wed- 
dings with a prayer for offspring, and also when a. disease, which seems 
to be eczema or itch, appears. 

Masdni’s shrines are hardly distinguishable from Sitala’s. Most 
villages in Rohtak possess one. Masdn is a disease that causes emacia- 
tion or atrophy in children, and she is propitiated to avert it. It occurs 
in Sirmfir where one of the two cures* in vogue consists in burning 
mustard and other oils in a lamp called gaina, with 82 wicks and a 
hollow in the centre. In this hollow pistachio nuts, flowers and per- 
fumes are placed. Seven marks are made with vermillion on the lamp 
and one on the child’s forehead. All the 32 wicks are then lit and after 
it has been waved round the heads of both mother and child it is carried 
out beyond the village boundary and placed in the forest. This may be 
in reality a rite in the worship of the goddess. 

So- also in Gurgaon, the chief fair held in the district is that of 
the goddess of small pox, Masdni, whose temple is at Gurgaon, A 
small mela takes place there every Tuesday, except in S6wan, but the 
largest fairs are those held • in Chet. The temple is h eld in great 
repute throughout this part of the country and’ is visited every year by 
pilgrims from the Punjab and United Provinces to the number of 
50,000 or . f.0,000. The offerings which often amount to Rs. 20,000 
were formerly appropriated by Begam Samru, but are now a perquisite 
of the land-owners of Gurgaon. Pilgrims visit the shrine on Mondays 
throughout the year but the biggest gatherings, amounting sometimes 

* Cf. Pah&twili, above, as a title of one of Sftala’s sister devU, 

s For the other see Sixmtir Qa%ttteer, p. 25. 
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to 2-0,000 souls in one day, occur on the four MondaTS in 
Tradition thus describes its origin ^ 

There was a shrine sacred to the goddess Devi, locally known as 
Masani, at the village of Keshopur in Delhi. Some 250 years ago 
the goddess appeared in a dream to Singha a Jat, of some influence at 
Qurgaon, and saying that she wished to leave Keshopur directed him 
to build a shrine for her in his own village. At the same time she 
authorised the fortunate Singha to appropriate all the ofEerings at 
her shrine, so her orders were promptly carried out. The shrine 
flourished until its fame reached Benares. A visit to it is an antidote 
to small-pox, and women from great distances flock to it with their 
children to obtain this benefit all the year round. Singha and his 
heirs enjoyed the ofEerings for 200 years. The Begum Samru, when 
the pargana was under her rule, took the proceeds for a month in each 
year, but now they are again the perquisite of the village headmen. 
The temple is called the mand or temple of Masani, ma 7 id generally 
meaning the domed roof of a temple. The origin of the name Masani 
is not known, but probably it is connected with the disease of masdii^ 
to which children are very liable. Another story of its foundation is 
that the wife of the great saint Dronacharya, the guru of the PAndus 
and Kurus, knew of a specific for the cure of small-pox, and so after 
her death this temple was raised to her memory. It has no preten- 
sions to architectural beauty, being almost on a level with the ground. 
It comprises a main room some 8 ft. square with a small room at the 
back about 5 to 6 ft. sq. which is used for storing valuables. 

There are 5 dharmsdlas near it, all built by charitable persons 
and all far superioi; in beauty to the temple itself. They accommo- 
date about 1000 pilgrims. The image of the goddess is of mixed 
metal bronzed over and about 9 inches high. It is not always kept 
in the temple but remains in the custody of a Brahman who takes it 
home and only puts it in the temple on fair days. In the centre of 
the temple is a small platform of ordinary brick about a foot high 
and on this the image after being clothed is placed in an ordinary 
wooden szTtghdsan* A Brahman is employed to wash the image but 
his office is not hereditary. No special ritual is prescribed. Offerings 
consist of fruits, sweet, cash, flowers, live animals cowries eto.,*and 
no distinction is made between the rituals of different castes. A lamp 
is lit on fair days and only kept burning as long as the^ fair lasts. 
The fact is that the administration is carried on purely business lines. 
The annual contract for the offerings is put up to auction every year 
and the money realized is distributed amongst the landholders of 
Grurgaon in proportion to their shares in the village lands. 

A Masani fair is also held at the temple of Sitla or Budho in 
Mub4rikpui\ * As at G-urgaon the largest gatherings take place in 
Chet and BaisAkh, hut people come to worship the devt at all times 
of the year except in S a wan and Asauj. The fair is held on every 
Tuesday in Chet, and continues till 10 a.m. on Wednesday.^ The 

^ Whence the name Badho. But a more rationalistic' explanation is that MnbAr^^ 
lies about 12 miles from-Gnrgaon, so pilgrims to the Masdni at Gnygaon 
and Rohtak side usually visit the MubAi'ikpur shrine after they have worshipped the Masani. 
at Guygaon. Generally they can only do this on a Wedmssday, and so the mata has corns 
to be called Budhomata. Bfit now of coarse Wednesday is deemed sacred to the godd«w. 
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image is \varsliipped at night. Flowers, Mansuri tahkaB^ and 

oocoanuts form the chief ofierings. It is said that seven sisters became 
goddesses ; one is at Mubirikpur, another at Basant, the third at 
Gurgaon, tiie fourth at Kdlka in Delhi while the whereabouts of the 
rest are unknown. The temple is 6 yards square. It has a dome 
and two doors and is surrounded on all sides by a platform two yards 
wide, the whole being enclosed by a wall. ^ It is said that 200 years 
ago a faqir came here and asked the Jat villagers to build a temple 
at the place where the platform stood of old. He said that there was 
a goddess there, who would be of great use to them, that her fair 
will be held every Wednesday and that she would be called Budho. 
In the western wall of the temple facing the door is a small platform 
fths yard wide and 4 j long. On this stands an arch containing a 
IDainting in several colours. This is worshipped, there being no other 
image. Once it was proposed to set up an image but the goddess 
appeared to Basti 'R&m Jat, who enlarged the temple, in a dream and 
forbade him to do so. The management is carried on by the pujdri 
who sweeps the temple every morning and washes the painting. He 
is a Jat, by ffot Sahrawat, and takes the ofEerings but bears all expenses. 
The small mandhis outside the temple are also worshipped by the 
pilgrims. 

A local account from Ambala says that there are 10 Mahdbidias or 
A.dshaktis, ^ chief goddesses % one of whom is Matangi Shakti, the small- 
pox goddess. She has eight names, Ranka, Ghranka, Mela, MandM, 
Sitala, Sidala, Dm'ga and Shankara Devi, by Masdni is meant Mi- 
tangi Devi and she is the protectress of children suffering from small- 
pox, Her ears are as large as a winnowing fan, her teeth iirojecting, 
her iace hideous, eyes huge and mouth wide open ; she rides an ass, 
carries a broom in one hand and a pitcher and ewer in the other and has a 
winnowing fan on her head. The offerings made to her are taken by 
Jogis as well as scavengers, but many people content themselves with 
plastering a small space with cow-dung and putting on them such 
flowers and eatables as they can afford. Her shrines are about 6 feet 
high, and consist merely of upright masonry slabs with triangular tops 
and a projection in front on which to place the offerings. There is always 
a niche for the chirdgh or lamp.^ 

Devi is in Hissar essentially the small-pox goddess, and the 
rites to cure the diseases are all based on this belief. If a child 
be suffering from a mild attack, the disease is called Shukar (Venus), 
and guT is placed under a gliarwanjij or stand on which pitchers 
are kept, and’songs are sung. This is termed ndm-rahjid, or ^ nam- 
ing^ the disease. In the case of a severe attack it is termed dusn 
ShuhaVf and on a Sunday a Brahman woman mates the child wear a 
or amulet with a gold bead, hapur (mercury), and mar j an (a pre- 
cious stone), fastened with red thread. Bhdt or coarse wheat-flour is’ 
given in alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and child 
sl§ep on the ground. The former keeps the Monday as a fast and Ihdn 
and rice are cook.ed iu the evening. On the Tuesday the child'^s forehead 


1 P. K. Q., II, « 647. 
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is marked with cow^s urine and young girls are fed with the Mat, with 
rice and milk, and pice or haurU given them. On the Sunday and follow- 
ing days the mother pours lasH, or milk mixed with water, on a jand 
tree, siDrinkling some also on the ground on her way to and from the 
tree. Girls are again fed on the Wednesday and on Thursday morning, 
and the mother again pours lassi on jand tree, asking its* forgiveness 
for her act. She should also sprinkle laBsi on this day on every tree on 
her road, and round a kiln as well. On the Monday night following 
hhdt is given in alms and finally women go in procession to Devf s 
temple, carrying an umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians. 
CM and or hymns are sung daily to Devi, but the name of Ram may 
not be uttered, so he is addressed as Jaidewa^ One of the lines sung 
is : — ^ O Devi, thou ridest a tiger under the shade of a canopy and a snake 
is thy whip/ 

As long as the disease lasts dhicp grass and the dung of an elephant 
or sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tiger's flesh tied 
in a rag round its neck. GM may not be eaten in the house after the 
last visit to tine jand tree, and the mother must avoid glii for forty days, 
and fast every Monday. Visits of condolence, or receiving bhajji or 
food distributed at marriages are forbidden, and if any one comes to 
enquire as to the child's welfare he asks ^ malid mdi TcTiusli Tiai ' ^is the 
goddess pleased ? ' and the reply is ^ mahd yndi milir Jiaij ^ she is kind.' 
The child is called ^ mahd mdi hd gola^ or slave of the goddess. 

Here again we find girls feasted as incarnations of the goddess, and 
the attempt to transfer the disease to the jand tvee, with due apology, 
is an orthodox treatment in eases of sickness. The other rites are less 
easily explained. Clearly there is some connection between the tiger's 
flesh worn as a charm and the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, but 
the exact train of ideas is obscure. 

The worship of Devi Mata, who is propitiated by the lower classes 
of Muhammadans as well as by Hindus, is thus described in the Tddgdr- 
When the child falls ill no one is allowed to enter the house, 
especially if he has bathed, washed or combed his hair, and any one 
who does come in is made to burn harmaP at the door. Should thunder 
come on before th('. pox has fully come out the sound is not allowed to 
enter the sick child's ears, copper plates etc. being violently beaten to 
drown the claps.^ For six or seven days, when the disease is at its 
height, the child is fed with raisins covered with silver leaf. When the 
pox has fully developed Devi Mdta is believed to have come, and, when 
the disease has abated and the sores become dry, a little water is thrown 
over the child's body This is called giving it the phoa or ^ drop.' 
Kettle-drummers and Mirasis are then called in to make a procession to 
Devi's shrine and they march in front followed by the men, women and 
children related to the child who is carried in it, dressed, in saffron 
clothes. A man who goes in advance sprinkles milk and water mixel 

^ K. I. N. Qo II, § 11. 

* Agawam Sarmala, a plant whose seeds are burnt to avert the evil eje or evil 
gpirits : ^Punjahi JDictg,, p. 433. 

* Mothers will also on such occasions ply their hand-mills to drown the noise of the 
thunder, P. K". Q., Ill, § 1.79. 
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■with a bunch of green grass. In this way they visit some fig or other 
shrine of the Devi, and tie red ribbons to it, besmear it with red paint 
and sprinkle it wi'th curds. 

In M4.rwfir and Bikaner inoculation for small-pox is not only practis- 
ed but organised in a remarkable way Many years ago a, Huda, a tribe 
of Ji.ts also found in Rohtak, received from Mahadevi {sic) the hardan 
or gift of suppressing small- pox and the tribe has been ever since the 
licensed inoculators of a great tract including M&rwAr and Bikdner, 
its members residing in scattered villages. W hen small- pox threatens, 
one of these practitioners is sent for and he on his arrival begins with rites 
and ofiEerings to De^n. Children are then operated on by scores, the 
opera-tion being performed on the wrist. The inoculator {tonchara) is 

S aid in coppers and grain at three half -pence a head for boys. G-irls are 
one at half-price. These inoculators have a high reputation for 
efficiency.^ 

Marf Mai is the cholera goddess, and failure to worship her, equally 
■with personal uncleanliness, produces cholera. But it can be expelled 
by taking a young male buffalo, painting it with sindJiiir or red lead, 
and driving it on to the next village. This is said to please the goddess. 
A'nd she sometimes appears in human form. Thus in Shdhpur during 
the epidemic of 1893 two women were seen crossing the river in the 
ferry boats of whom one of them was asked where she had been and 
whither she was going : she replied that she had been staying for a time 
in Sh^hp^or, but was on her way north. She and her companion then 
disappeared. It was believed that this was the spirit of cholera going 
away, bub unfortunately it broke out in the south of the district im- 
mediately afterwards.* 

. , Mari Mai is in KAngra propitiated by the pancJi-lald and sat-hald 
rites. The former consists in offering four male animals, viz. a he-buffalo, 
ram, cock and he-gbat with a pumpkin {joeflia) to the goddess at some 
chosen spot. The animals must be decapitated at a single blow, other- 
■wise the ceremony fails and she is not appeased. The sai-lald is now 
out of date, as it consisted in the immolation of a pair of human 
beings, a woman as well as a man, to make up the mystic seven.® 

Sita, as the goddess of cold or who can control cold, conferred a boon 
on the Dhobi caste for washing her clothes gratis and so they never feel 
cold from standing in the water washing. 


I. N. Q. I'V% i 1B2. AnLong- the Slavs also small-pox is conceived of as a sapertia- 
■fcasal female, indeed the Servians candidly call her the goddess, while the Greeks placate 
her by epithets euoh as the gracious or pitiful one, and the Macedoniaus style her ‘ lady 
small-pox.^ All this is as like popular Minduism as it could well be, and one is not surprised 
to learn that Brusians look upon vaccination as a sin, equivalent to impressing on children 
" the seal of anti-Christ.” Plague again is a gaunt old hag, on .1 par with the Indian 
notion which regards all diseases as manifestations of the goddess. Even scarlet fever is 
personified as the red woman or Eousa, just as the Persians typify that disorder as a 
blushing maid with locks of flame and cheeks all rosy red : — K, &. F. AhhoW » Macedonian 
X'olh'Jjore, pp. 40-42. 

* X. I. Jsr, Q., Ill, § 228. 


Sir E. ©..Temple, in P. N. Q., I . § 4. . He suggests that hdla — sacrifice, ef. lal 
to sacrifice onself. Of. XTarain Bal. 
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Traces of Devi-worship are to be fonnd as far afield as Gilgifc. In 
tbe Astor District Shri Bai, a goddess, lived on a rock, called by ber name 
a Nangan. This rock was always kept covered with juniper bouo'hs 
and an attendant called Boh Bin looked after it. Before it barren 
women used to sacrifice goats and pray for offspring. After harvest 
too women dressed in their best clothes visited the Devi, singing on the 
way, and offered a goat to the Boh Bin who then threw up twigs of 
juniper into the air and the women tried to catch them as they fell, in 
the hope of bearing as many children as they caught twigs. Descen- 
dants of the Boh Bin survive, but the rites are no longer observed. A 
similar stone exists at Barmas near Gilgit where it is called Mulkum.^ 

In Gilgit the"** belief in giants fern, ydthini) still subsists. 

At first the earth was enveloped in water, which was at some places 
frozen, and there some ydths took up their abode under Yamlo Hal 
Sgl, their ruler. He said he knew of a cunning wolf who lived at a 
place called Milgamok (old ice) who could spread earth over the water, 
and so they sent Nogi ( ^ Fortune ^ ) to fetch him, but he refused to 
come* Then they sent ^ Trnst ^ to fetch him and he came, but bade 
them send for Garai Patan, a bird who dwelt in the snows of the 
Coseus mountain Finally, Bojara Shah, the wolf, sent for a mouse 
which made a hole in the ice and spread earth over Garai Patan-’s wings 
and so over all the ice.^ The fjdths are here represented as benevolent, 
but the ^dthinis were not so always. Thus one ydthini was a sister of 
the man-eating Shri Badat, king of Gilgit, and she devoured half the 
people who passed by her cliff at the junction of two streams near 
Gilgit. But a wizard {JDanidl) named Soglio contrived to pinion her to 
a rock with nails and then turned her into a sfcone by prayers. He 
also begged the people to bury him when he died close to the ydthini^ 
lest she should return to life and repeat her ravages, but they argued 
that she might return before his death and so they decided to kill him 
at once, This was done and he was buried close to the ydt'hini^ who is 
represented by a figure of Buddha sculptured on rock. ^ 

DEVf OF TArab. 

The Devi is the family deity of the Il4ja of Keonthal, and her 
arrival dates from the advent of the RAja-’s family in this part of 
the hills. Her legend is as follows : — Tara >ath, a jogi, who had 
renounced the world and was possessed of miraculous, power, came to 
Tarah to practise austerities. He kindled his fire^ dhund^ in the jungle. 
When rain came not a drop fell on his sitting place (daan)^ and it 
remained dry. Hearing of the supernatural deeds of the^^jir, the 
Rdja went to visit him. The fogi told the Rija to erect a temple to his 
goddess, Tara MAi, ou the hill, and to place her idol in it, predicting 
that this act woula bring him much good, and that it was only with 

^ Gbulam IMuharRmad, Ori the JB*estivals and ^olJclore of O-ilgiti Monographs* 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, I, pp. 108*09. 

2 Ghuldca Muhammad, ih, p, 107- ^ 

8 JJ./pp* J.05-0C. How the Buddhist Shri Badat became a man-eater and how his 
daughter, Migo Kbdl Soni secrelly married Shamaher and induced her father to disclose to 
her the secret t&at his sect conld not stand intense heat as it was composed of ght is 
told on pp 114 -IS. Shri Badat still lives under a big glacier and his return is so 
dreaded that the Tali at which singing and dancing round fires is kept up all night-— 
^nd the Nlsalo are held to prevent it x ibid, p. 118-10, # 



this object that he had taken up his abode on the hill. In compliance 
with these directions, the RAja ordered a temple to be built, in which 
the TArd NAth placed the Devils idol according to the rules set 
forth in tho Hindu Shdstras for asthipan, or establishing an idol. The 
Pato Brdhmans, who attended the jo^i, were appointed pujdris of the 
temple. This Devi has eighteen hands, in each of which she holds a 
weapon, such as a sword, spear &e. and she is mounted on a tiger. 
The hill on which the jogi resided had, before his arrival, another name 
but it was re-named Tarab after him As the Devi is the family 
deity of the Rdja, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well 
known that whosoever worships the Devi will prosper in this woidd in all 
respects. It is also believed that she protects people against epide nics 
such as cholera and small-pox. It is likewise believed that if the Devi 
be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. 
The saminddrs of parg'nas Kalinj and Khushdla have the sincerest 
belief in the Devi. Whenever sickness breaks out, tho people celebrate 
gags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed 
Some nine or ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the Simla Dis- 
trict, some members of the Jungi Darbar fell victims to the disease 
but the Rajd made a vow to the Devi, and all the people also prayed 
for health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the 
death of those who died of it to the Devils displeasure. Some four 
years ago,, and again last year, small-pox visited pargana Kalanj 
but there was no loss of life. Some two or three years ago hyenas 
killed numbers- of goats and sheep grazing in the jungles round Tarab 
and the Devi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, who 
promised to celebrate 2k jag in her honour. Since then no loss has 
occurred. 


Close to the temple of Devi is another, dedicated to Siva, which 
was erected at the instance of the jogi Tara Ndth The first temple of 
the Devi was at Ganpari village in pargana Khushala. Thie^ still 
exists, and the usual worship is performed in it. The Devi'’s original 
seat is considered to be at Tarab. Her oldest image is a small one 


There IS a legend that Rdjd Balbir Sain placed in the temple at 
Tarab an idol made by a blacksmith named Goslun, under the follow- 
ing cimnmst^ces One Bhawdni Dat, a pandit, told Rdja Balbir 
Sain that as Tarab was a sacred place he ought to present an idol to 
It, which he (the pandit) would place in the tem^e accordino- 
to .the_ Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would di^' 
play grades. Accordingly ^ the Rdjd ordered Gosdfin to make the 
idol required. The blacksmith made an earthen image of the shape 
suggested to him by the pandit, who told the Rdjd that while tL 
being moulded, he must offer five sacridces. This the 
Kajd did not do, and moreover he had a brazen image prepared. Im- 

attacked 

by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two of his companions as 
^ necessary sacrifices were fulfilled 

and veracity of the pandit’s statement 

all according to his directions. He performed 

all the reqmsite chanties and sacrifices, and, having seated^the idol. 
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took it to Tdrab. He performed several hawans in the temple and * 
placed {asthdpa^i) the idol in it. This Devi is the one who is men- 
tioned in the CJmndiki-PofM by Markanda Rishi, who killed Mahi 
Kahashor* ^ 

The fair of Devi Tara is held at Tarab in October on the Dnrga 
aBhtamiy and lasts for a day. On the first nawiitra^ the Brahmans 
worship Durga in the temple, and a he-goat is sacrificed daily, the 
Raja bearing all expenses. ()n the morning of the asJitam\ the Raja, 
with his Rdn^ and all his family^, sets out from his court so as to reach 
the plain below, the temple at ten in the morning, and there takes a 
meal, after which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by a 
band of musicians, to the temple, which the Raja, with the R4m, 
enters at about one in the afternoon. The Rdja first offers a gold mofiat 
and sacrifices a he-goat, and each member of his family does the same. 
Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the hTiojki and the pujdri. 
After the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make 
theirs, and money, fruits, flowers, gJii and grain are given by everyone 
according to his means. • The ITiojki and the p^^jdn divide the heads of 
slaughtered goats, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who 
offered them This worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of 
hull-buffaloes begins. These are presented by the Raja as sankalp or 
alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surround them with sticks and hatchets in their hands. The 
pufdii first worships the animals, making a tilak with rice and. saffron 
on their foreheads. 

Boiling water is then poured on them to make them shiver, 
and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done 
to each animal in turn, and unless each one trembles from head to 
foot it is not sacrificed. The people stand round entreating the 
Devi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the Devi has accepted his sacrifice. 
The people then shout jai/ * victory to the Devi/ 

When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Devi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with a sword. 
Then all the low-caste people, such as the Chamars, Kolis, Bharos, 
and Ahirs, pursue the animal striking him with their clubs and hatchets 
and making a gi'eat outcry. Each is brutally and cruelly killed in this 
way, and it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly 
as possible, and if the head o£ any buffalo is severed at the first stroke 
of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes 
the sacrifice will come to harm in the course of the ensuing year, the 
belief being that as the buffaloes are the children of the Devils enemies 
it is fitting to kill them in this way ^ After this sacrifice, food is 
offered to the Devi, and drii is performed at six in the evening. 

^ (This reference is clearly meant to be classical, and for Mahi Kahashor read 
Mahis^snra. — Sir 11. C. Temple). 

» Mahi Khashwa, Mahisasiira, who tormented the Devi, was a bnll-buffalo, and, when * 
he was killed, his descendants were metamorphosed into bnll-ba&k>es. 
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The fair is the occasion of much merriment and even debauchery. 
Women of all classes attend, unless they are secluded {parda nasMn)^ 
and those of loose character openly exact sweetmeats and money for the 
expenses of the fair, from their paramours, and put them publicly to 
shame if they do not pay. The plain is a Sanofcuaxy, and no one 
can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the Haja, but offenders may 
be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines 
being- credited to the temple funds. Offences are, however, mostly con- 
nived at. There is much drinking and agooii deal of immorality, with 
a great many petty thefts. The with his family, spends the 

night on the" site of the fair. The bhojki and the pujdri^ ^who, with 
the bhan^driy receive the offerings received at the fair, are Sarsiit 
Brahmans of the Rai-Bhat group, while the hhanddri is a Kanefc. 
Brahmans girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and 
are fed, and also receive money and daeliTina (dahhnd)?^ 

On the third day of the Dasehra, the goddess is worshipped at % 
p, m.y in the darbdry^BW the weapons being first taken out of the arsenal 
and worshipped, and then all the musical instruments. The essential 
worship is that of the sword and flag. After" this the Raja holds a 
darbdr with full ceremonial and then visits the temple of Thakurji 
Laehhmi Narayan, whence the image is brought in a palanquin, while 
the Raja walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a 
heap of fuel® is piled at a shoi't distance from a green tree, which is 
adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath containing a 
rupee. The Raja with unsheathed sword goes round the heap, followed 
by the rest of the people, and the heap is then worshipped and set fire to. 
It is essential that the wazir of the State should be present at this 
ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent a representative, who wears 
an ixQTs.Banj'iXrdy is appointed, and the heap is then fired. The man who 
cuts the wreath on the tree in the midst of the burniirg fire . and takes 
the rupee is considered a hero, and his prosi>erity during the ensuing 
year is assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark 
on it is placed close by, and whoever bits the mark is deemed lucky, 
besides receiving a prize from the Rajd, If no one is able to hit it, the 
man who represents Hanuman, and who accompanied the idol, smashes 
the pitcher with his mace. The image is then carried back to its temple 
with the same pomp as before, and a turban is given to the Rajd on 
behalf of the Thakurdwara, while his attendants are given bhog and 
chaynamtit^ Wreaths of flowers are then distributed. The festival 
is believed to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon by Ram Chandar, 
ths ancestor of the Rajputs, which was accomplished after worshipping 
Devi. 

A somewhat similar festival is the Saer fair held at Khad 
Ashni On the morning o£ the first of Asauj, a barber, having' lighted 
a lamp in a tJidl (plate) and_ inade an idol of Ganesh in cow dung, 
comes to the Raja and his officials and makes, them worship the idol. 

^ A fee for sj^irltaal service. 

d The stack is called lattJtd. 

® The water' with which the feet of the idol have been washed. 
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The Eaja and officials then give him presents according to their means. 
In the afternoon, the Raja gives alms, and^ accompanied by a proces- 
sion with a band and his Rlnis, sets out for Khad Ashni. The inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy 
the sight. Some fighting bull-bnffialoes, which have been reared for 
the purpose, are brought to the fair the day before and fed up with gki 
&c. The Rlj*^ himself rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, and 
they are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins at one in the 
afternoon, when the he-buffaloes are set to fight in pairs ; and the person 
whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Raj 4. So long 
as the fight lasts, music is played. 

The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats &c. among their 
friends and relatives. Swings too are set up and the people revel in 
drink. They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no offenders 
are arrested on this occasion Many people from Simla bring haber- 
dashery for sale, and the articles are largely purchased by women. At 
five the people begin to disperse, and the R4 ja returns to his imldr. 
About 60u0 or 7000 persons assemble at this fair, and the Raja dis- 
tributes rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduc- 
tion is due to the Raja, and it is not held in honour of any particular 
o*od. The place where the fighting takes place is dedicated to the god 
Badmun Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only bull- 
bnffaloes are used Before the commencement of the fight, a rot is 
given to the ^-od This rot is made of 5^ sers of flour, 5^ of gtiT, 5-| of 
ght. The flour is first kneaded in of and then made into 

a thick loaf, which is then fried in ght. When it is cooked, it is taken 
with dlnip, tilahy flowers and rice ^ to the place of the god,^ and after 
worship has been performed, it is divided in two, one piece being left at 
the temple and the other distributed among the people. 

According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers 
of the Raja, who originally came from G-aur in Bengal and were an 
offshoot of the Sain dynasty. This festival is also observed in that 
country. It is said that the Rajas of the Sain dynasty were the 
devotees [updsak) of the Devi, who rejoices in fighting and the sacrifice 
of bull-buffaloes. Although this fiction is not generily accepted, the 
st.^ry is told b 7 men of advanced age, and the late Raja Maler Sam also 
ascribed the fair to this origiu ’ It is said that Birju Deota is the 
wazir of the Devi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there 
is a temple of the Devi or Biru It ie also said that the day of the fair 
is the anniversary of that on which Raja R^m Chandar constructed the 
hrido'e to Ceylon, and that the fair is held in commemoration of that 
evei5. In the everyday speech of the hill people Biru Deota is called 
Badmun Deota. 


The Goddess Ath-Bhoja oe Dhaueoh. 

Legend,— A o£ Kotlekr in the KAngra District, named 

JaspAl, had two sons. The elder succeeded to the throne, and the 
younger, in consequence of some dispute, quit the dominions of his 

WW 
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brother, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar Pal. On 
leaving Kotlehr, he brought with Lim an eight-banded image from the 
fort of Kangra, and came to Bha.jji, where he begot four sous, Chiru 
Chdnd, Logu, and Bh6gu. On his death, these four partitioned his 
dominions thus : Chiru took the 'ildqa of Bhajji, and Chand that of 
Koti, while L6gd, and Bhogu received a?? a Phagu in jdgir The 
descendants of Chiru and Chand are to this day the Ranas of Bhajji 
and Koti respectively. Bhdgh married, and three families of his de- 
scendants, Marchitak, Phatik, and Halitak still exist in pargaaa Phagu, 
L6gu did not marry, but became a daeoit. In those days the country 
round Phagu was under the R4na of Ratesh. Harassed by Logu^s 
raids, the people complained to the Rana, but L6gd was strong and 
brave and the Rand could not caj^ture him. At last he commissioned 
a ChandP to kill Logu, promising him a reward if he succeeded, but 
though the Chandl pursued Ldgu for some time, he failed to seize him. 
Liogu had a liaison with a Brahman girl, and one day she was sitting 
with him under a tree, when the Chanal chanced to pass by, and, tak- 
ing Logu off his guard, smote off his head and carried it to the Rana, 
leaving his body at Hohan village, but the corpse of its own accord 
went to Dhar, a village surrounded by a rampart and with only one 
entrance, which was closed at that time. The headless body pushed 
open the gate, and entered the village. When the people saw it all 
besmeared with blood, they weie terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find 
it. At last they discovered a stone pin^li (an idol having no special 
shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told that L6gu had 
been transformed into a d^'Ota and that they should place {astJidpan) the 
in a temple and worship it as a goi Then Bh6gu and other 
^a^iiinddrs established the eight-handed 6evi, which L6gu^s father had 
brought from Kotlehr, at Kiliya in Dhfraj village and placed Ldgu'-s 
pindfH iu the jungle of Dawan. The Brahmans who had come with 
the Rd.j^ of Kotlehr^^s s>ns were appointed p^ljdris of both deities, and it 
w^ then decided that Devi was the superior and that Logu was her 
subordinate. Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Logu were 
made and a h^,udsome temple built to him in a Bakh6g village, where 
he is daily worshipped. In Dawan hamlet he is worshipped once every 
three years. 

held at Devi’^s temple on the Durgd asTitami day and at 
that or Logu on the Salono, i,e. the jpuranmdshi of Sdwan sudi, and at 
the Dewall m the month of Katak. 

Paib at Gahen in Pabgana Ratesh. 

■D 4 . 29th of Jeth. The images of the Devi 

Ratesh and Kalwa deota are brought in procession from the temple, 
where kept, to Garen, 400 or fiOO persons accompanying 

them, and ot these some 50 remain at Garen for the night, the rest 
le urning home. By mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, 
•xu^^iL bodies from opposite directions, each man armed 

with a bow and arrow and flourishing a dd^grd (axe), with a hand of 
musicians preceding them, A man in one of these bodies 
^ Ghana Ib a low caste in the hiUs. 
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sTioxits : — rd hhiiMd^ awau j{ jhamah lag{^ thi^^ hd ho^ 

I hunger for a shooting match : come, the fair has started, Ji6\ 
ho. The others call out hS^ li6 in reply. The tune called a 
thadairi is then sung and matches are arranged between pairs of 
players One champion advances with his arrow on the string of his 
bow, while the other places himself in front of him, keeping his legs 
moving, so as to avoid being hit. The archer^s object is to bit his 
opponent below the knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he takes a 
ddngrd in his hand and dances, declaring that a lion^s whelp was born 
in the house of his father at his home. The man who has been hit is 
allowed to sit down for a time to recover from the pain of the wound 
and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent'^s 
shoulder says ^ bravo, now it is my turn, be vvare of my arrow/ If he 
hit his opponent he, too, dances in the same way, but if he fail his 
victor dances again crying, ^ how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger^s cub ? ^ This goes on until one or the other is beaten. ’ The matches 
are usually arranged between men who are at enmity with one another. 
The play lasts for two days. Sometimes disturbances break out. These 
used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on either side, but 
now^a-days a stop is put to the play, if a disturbance it feared, by pulling 
down the deoia^s flag, when the players desist of their own accord. 

On the third day a goat and two buffaloes are sacrificed to Devi. 
The latter are killed in the same way as those at the Tarab Fair, but 
the shambles are at a distance from the temple, and two picked men 
take their stand, one on the road to F4gu, the other on that to Katesh, 
to prevent the wounded animals going toward their respective villages, as 
it is believed that it is unlucky for one of them to reach either village, 
and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the different parties 
to keep the animals away from their village. Efforts have been made 
to induce the people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, 
but the pujdris will not allow this, as being the offerings of DevPs 
enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible. 
After this rite the people make offerings to Devi, the money going to 
the temple fund, while the other things, such as grain, goats &c, are 
divided among the pujdrts. The chela of the Devi then begins to nod 
his head {hhelnd, lit., to play , and taking some grains of rice in his hand 
distributes them among the people, saying, ^you have celebrated my 
fair without disturbances, and I will protect you against all misfortunes 
throughout the year.^ If, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair, the offenders are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the 
Devils pardon, otherwise it is believed that some dire catastrophe will 
befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heaviei fine. The 
Devi passes the night at the fair, returning to her temple on the 
morning of the fourth day. 

^ II. — The Jat fair, BHALAWAa. 

This fair is held at Bhalawag on the first Sunday in Har* There 
is a legend that a sddhd once lived on the Chahal hill. He was famous 

^ Lit., * you hunger after archery, come on, since you itch for it. * Thadairi, for 
an arrow, means archery, and one of the tunes or modes of the hiE music is ek) 
called because it is played at archery meetings. 
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for his miraoulous feats, and -was said to be a szdk. He built a small 
temple to Mahdd^o on the hill, and established a fair which was held 
continuously for some years. The offerings made at the temple were 
utilized to meet the expenses of the institution. After the Gurkha 
conquest this tract was ceded to the Mahdraja of Patidla in the time of 
Ilaj4 Raghundth Sain. Once Rand Sansar Sain visited the fair but a 
dispute arose, and the Patidla ofBcials having used uubecomino- words 
against the Rdnd, he removed the ling ot Mahaddo to his own territory 
and established it at Bhaldwag, and since then the fair has been held 
there. It only lasts one day. The Rajd with his Rdnis &c. sets out 
with great pomp to the scene of the fair, the proce.ssion being headed 
by a band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the fair is in full swing. The 
R4jd takes his seat on the side of a tank, into which people dive and 
swim. A wild leo is also thrown into it as a scapegoat {bhet'\ and some 
people throw money into it as an offering. In the temple of Mahadeo 
ghi, grain, and money are offered by the people according to their 
means. The pujdris of the temple, who are Brahmans, divide the 
offering among themselves. Worship is performed there daily, and on 
the sankrdnt days Brahmans of other villages come there to worship 
On the fair day worship is performed all day long. People also giTO 
the offerings they have vowed. There is a legend about this tank 
wnicb. IS as follows ; — 


Once a Brahman committed suicide in a Rdjd's darbdr. In con- 
sequence of this hatiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a 
Brahman), the Rdjd became accursed. He tried by all the means in 
his power to remove the curse, but in vain, for if he had a child born 
to nim^ it soon died^^and though, he performed worship and tried many 
charms and amulets, it was all of no avail. An astrologer then told him 
that as a Brahman-kaityd had been committed in his darbdr, he would 
never be blessed with a son, unless he sank eighty-four tanks at different 
places in his realm for watering of kine, The Edja accordingly oon- 
sfaucted eighty-four tanks at different places in the hills from Taiaur to 
Mattiana. Of these tanks some were vt ry fine, and one of them is the 
tank in question. After making all the tanks, the R^ia sent for the 
and, being much pleased wifch his work, gave him as a reward 
all that he asked for. But people then became envious of the kindness 
shown to him by the Raja, fearing that he would be elevated to the 
rank oi musdhtb (courtier), and so they told the Raid that if the 
builder did the same kmd of work any where else, the Raid's memory 
would not be perpetuated and that steps should be taken to prevent 
this. The Raja said that this was good advice, and that, of course, he 
h^ already tho^ht of it, so the builder was sent for, and although he 
tnedtosatxsfy the Raja that he would never make the same kind of 
tank at any other place, the Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had 
his right hand amputated. Thus disabled, the man remained helpless 

^^at with his skill 
accordingly, built 
the other at Sadu, both now places 
in Patidla tenitory. TV hen the Raja heard of this, he at onde went 
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to see tBe temples, and was so delighted with their work that he gave a 
reward to the builder, but at the same time had his other hand out oiEE 
and the man died a few days after. ^ It is said that after the making 
of the tanks, the Raja celebrated a jag on a very large scale, and four 
years after was blessed with a tikd (son). 

1 This may be a variant of the snperstition that the new structure must be guarded by 
a spirit as its custodian. -Once granted that necessity, what spirit could be more suitable 
than that of the archibeot himself ? 
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ViSHNiT.— We may turn now to the forms of worship which 
represent the Hindu spirit more truly than the strange practices of the 
Jogi and Samasl sects. The Hindu, generally speaking, is not a 
Shaiva,huta Vaishnava, that is to say, he does not eat flesh, onions 
or garlic, and does not drink spirits. The main features ot the Hindu 
pantheon are revealed to him in Vishnu or the incarnations of Vishnu. 
He worships the stone image of Vishnu in human shape. He reveres 
the Brahruan and the cow. He wears the sacred thread {janeo) and 
the scalp-lock {bodi). He marries by walking round the sacred fire. 
He burns his dead, throwing the ashes into a river and taking a small 
portion of them to he thrown into the Ganges. He will often mark 
his forehead with one or more upright strea ms of the calcareous clay 
known as gopiehandan. His place of worship is called a thdkurdwdra ; 
and his places of pilgrimage are Hard war, Gaya, Benares, JaggannAth, 
Dwdrka Ajudhi^, Badrinarain, Pnshkar, Bindraban, Mathra, Pryag, 
Rdmeshar, and the like. His sacred books are the four Vedas, the 
Uamayan, the Mahdhhdraf, the Bhdgavat Gita, and the Vulinu- 
purd%. He is, in fact, the orthodox Hindu, and in our returns the 
word Vaishnav means, as a rule, little more than this. The Bania of 
the south-east, for instance, will often call himself a Vaishnav, when he 
means little more than that he is Hindu, and not a Jain. A Hindu, 
when asked his sect, is generally safe in replying that he is a Vaishnav : 
and the term covers a multitude of other sects regarding whom special 
separate information is also forthcoming. The numbers returned at a 
census as Vaishnavas exceed greatly the numbers returned under any 
other sect. The term is less distinctive, and the difference between 
the Vaishnav and the Shaiv is less marked in the Punjab than it is 
in the United Provinces and Rajputana, where the mutual jealousy 
of the two sects is often very acute ; and the Vaishnavs of our 
Census tables are mainly returned from the districts of the south-east 
border. 


The Vaishnavs also include those who more particularly 
worship the god Vishnu under terms such as Bishnpuj, Bishni, and 
Mahdbishn, or their adoration of the god as Thdkur, Thfikurji or Sri 
Mahdraj. He is also reverenced as Nirbhav, the fearless one, especially 
in Multan and Mnzaffargarh. He is known also as Ndriiin, and is wor* 
shipped as Badrinarain at the shrine of that name in the Himalayas.^ 
Another name for him which is common apparently in Hissdr and Kdngra 
is Visvakarma, Biskarma or Biskam, the Maker of all things, the Great 
Architect, and under this name is revered by the Tarkhan or carpenter 
caste, who, on the night of the Diwali festival, will put away their 
tools and will not make use of them again until they have made to 
them due offerings of flowers and gur in the name of the god. 

Of the minor av tidrs of this deity, the only noticeable ones are 
those of Ntoingh, the man lion, who tore into pieces the tyrant 
Hamaras (Hiranyakasipa) to save the pious PrahWd ; and ParasrS,m 
the axe-hero, who fell with sUch fury on the Khatri caste. The most 

^ Tlie Sat Naiains of BjrWalpiudi are merley orthodox Hindne who observe the fast 
of Sat Kdrdin on the 13th day of tho moon (puranmds/ii). 
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popular luoarnatioDS are, however, of course those of Ramehandar and 
Krishna. 

According to Sir B. G. Bhandarhar/ the various religious systems 
which prevailed in India in the 4th century B. C. included such sects as 
the Ajivahas and many others and those devoted to VSsudeva, Baladeva, 
Nagas, Yakkhas, Suriya, Inda, Brahm^, Deva, Disa and several others. 

The worship of Vasudeva, placed by a Buddhist on the same plane as 
that of the elerhant, the horse, the crow and other animals, was destined 
to become the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon and Brahma, as well as of 
animal- worship. Worshippers of A^asudcva were called Bhagavatas and 
their creed predominated in north-west India and was^ adopted even by 
Greeks.^ The etymological sense of Vdsudeva is given as ^ one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting place, adhivasa^ of all beings. 

But the word may mean ^the son of V^sudeva^ and it would 
appear that in the MaMbldrata two accounts are interwoven. In the 
earlier one the Supreme God is Hari and his worship has not completely 
emancipated itself from the religion of sacrifices. The later account 
connects a reform in this direction with Vasudeva and his brother, son 
and grandson and the new religion is represented to have been identical 
with that taught in the Bhaganadgit and to have^ been promulgated 
by Nar^yana himself- Possibly a religion of devotion had arisen yet 
earlier but only took definite shape when Vasudeva revealed the Qitd 
to Arjima. Vasudeva'^s brother etc. were associated with him as his 
forms, vyuTias^ who presided over certain ^psychological categories and 
the reformed sect became conterminous with the race of the Satvatas^ 
another name for the Vrishnis.^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^s conclusion, 
is that the worship of Vasudeva owed its origin to the same stream of 
thought which in the east culminated in Buddhism and Jainism. 

But Vasudeva soon came to be identified with Krishna and other 
names. ^ The process by which this identification was made is ohscure. 
Krishna was a tuhiy one of the composers of the Vedas, and Vdsudeva 
seems to have been identified with him and given a genealogy in the 
Vrishni race through Sura and Vasudeva, although Krishna^s patronym 
was Angirasa and he appears to have founded the Karshnayana gotra^ 
or ^collection of Krishnas\^ The only possible explanation is that 

m 

1 Sir R. Gc. Bhandariar does not suggest any connection with the king Vasudeva of a 
later period. That king was a Kshatriya, whereas Vasudeva, the worshipful, belonged to 
the Vyishni race : p. 4. It would be interesting to know if the Bisdeo Brahmans, 

who are still officiants at weddings among the Muhammadan Narus in Julluudur, are in 
any way connected with Vasudeva. 

® The Ajivikas were a sect of Brahman ascetics devoted to N4r4yana, as a form of 
Vishnu, according to Vincent Smith, AsoTea^ p. 145. 

Other sects were the Jatilas or Icng-haired and the ISfighanthas ; Griindriss, der Indo* 
Arischp.n FJixlolosie etc. Vauhnavismy Bltaimsm etc.y p. 3. 

» Bhandarkar^ op. cit ^ pp. 5-9, where the story of Naiada's visit to the * white island ’ 
Svetadvipa. is given. But why should he translated island'? In Sangaladvfp 

it means at best a * land between two rivers/ 

* Jandrdana and Keshava are the two others. 

® A Brahmana gotra could he assumed for a sacrificial purpose by a Kshatriya. As 
the only rishi ancestors of the Kshatriya were Manava, Aila and Pnurtiravasa (which 
rather seem to be patronyms derived frd,m the names of 'iishis) and as these names did not ^ 
istinguish one Kshatriya family from another, the priest^s gotra, and ancestors we?e 
assumed ; ibid^y p. 12r v. , " 
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VfisTideva assTimed the title a K^rshn^yana and as such was called Krish- 
na though it was a Brahmana-Parashara gotra. 

Just as Hari is older than Vdsudeva so also is N^rdyana or the 
^ place to which Nada or a collection of Nadas go/ He is connected by 
tradition with the waters and the waters were called Naras or sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the resting place of Brahma and Hari, the 
two were called Narayanas. Another form of the tradition is that 
JBrahmadeva sprang from the lotus in the navel of Ndrayana or Vishnu. 
But whatever form it may take the tradition reproduces the ^ig-^Teda 
X, 88, 6 & 6, which runs : — " Prior to the sky, earth and living gods, 
what is that embryo which the waters held first and in which all the 
gods existed ? The waters held that same embryo in which all the 
gods exist or find themselves j on the navel of the unborn stood some- 
thing in which all beings stood.^ Here the embryo corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition and the unborn to Narayana/ The heaven 
of this Narayana was the Svetadvipa or ^ white land ^ which Narada 
visited to learn the monotheiLtic religion of Vasudeva. The sage Markan- 
daya tells Yudhishthira that Jan^rdana, or Vasudeva, is Narayana and 
this concludes the question of his identity. Like Vasudeva, Narayana 
in his four forms Nara, Narayana, Hari and Krishna, is the son of 
Dharma and his wife* Ahinsa, a metaphorical way of saying that 
righteousness and the doctrine that life was sacred begat a protest 
against the old sacrificial rites and the killing of animals connected with 
them. 

It remains to trace Vasndeva^s identification with the Vedic deity, 
Vishnu, In the Rtg-^Veda he measured the universe in three steps, the 
first two discernible by men, the third beyond their ken. Reverence for 
this third step raised Vishnu to a high position during the epic and 
Puranic period until three streams of religious thought,, that flowing from 
the Vedic god Vishnu, that from the cosmic and philosophic god 
Narayana and the third frona the historical Vasudeva formed the later 
Vaishnavism. 

Still later came the identification of Vasudeva Ivrishna with Gopala 
Krishna, ihe cow-herd god. No chapter in the history of Vaishnavism 
is more obscure thru the process by which this was effected. The story 
of Kxishna-’s boyhood in the Goknla or cow-settlement was unknown to 
literature till about the beginning of the Christian era. the cow-herds 
lived in a qhom or encampment, as when they left Vraja and encamped 
in Vrindavan (Bindraban) . Ghoaa is defined as AbhiraphaiU or the 
^ Ahirs^ enclosure ^ and the cow-herds thus seem' to have been men of 
that race who occupied the country from Madhuvana near Mathura to 
the region about Dwarka Mentioned in the Mdkdharata as having 
attacked Arjuna when he was taking the Vrishni women, whose males 
had been exterminated, from. Dwarka to Kurukshetra, they are described 
as Mlechha robbers living near Pancbanada, the Punjab, They must 
have immigrated into the countiw in the 1st century, bringing with 
them the worship of the boy-god and thie story of his humble birth, his 
reputed father^s knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of 
the innocents. The stories of the Krishna's boyhood, such as that of 
» 6. Bhandarkar, eU,, 
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the slaying of the wild-ass demon, Dhenuka, were imported by the 
Ahirs, and it is jast posaible that they brought with them the name of 
Christ also, and this probably led to the iaentification of the boy-god 
with Vasudeva Krishna. Krishna dissuades his foster-father Nanda 
from celebrating a festival to Indra and induces him to worship the 
mount Govardhana instead,^ His dalliance with the gopis or cow- 
herdesses was an aftergrowth. 

Krishna's cult name of Govind may have had one of two origins. 
In the form of Govind it was an epithet of Indra in the sense of ^ finder 
of cows'', and Govid may be a later form of that name. But it does 
not appear to have been bestowed on Krishna because of his 
having bad to do with cows, for Govinda Is said to have been so 
called because in tne form o£ a boar he found the earth (go) in the 
waters.® It would be quite in accordance with the laws of mythological 
evolution if Krishna took over Indra^s title of Govid when he supplanted 
him and if the legend of the Gokula and the gopi^ were then all 
developed to explain the name Govind or Govid by a pastoral peoirie as 
the Ahirs were. The theory of a Christian origin for the name of 
Krishna and the massacre of the innocents overlooks the fact that in 
piimitive folk-lare the father who is ignorant of his son^s exir^tence and 
who takes steps to remove all children likely to be dan^^er )us to himself 
is a stock character. We have another form of it in the legend that 
when the tyranny of the demon Kansa over the earth became intolerable 
she, in the form of a cow, complained to Indra who sooght redress from 
Vishnu. The latter god plucked two hairs from his head, one white? im- 
personated as Balarama, the other black, as Krishna Soon after when 
Kansa was driving the riskis Vasudeva and his wife Deokiin a chariot a 
voice thnndered from the sky thrtt the eighth child of the woman whom 
he was driving would take awaj his life. So Kansa slew all Beoki^s 
seven children, but Krishna, the eighth, was chmged for the child >£ 
Nanda, the cow- herd, and he and his wife fl ^d with the inf mt to Gokula, 
leaving their own child to be dashed against a stone by Kansa.® And 
to this day the eighth child is unlucky to its father. 

Thu In’CA-unatioK’S of VisaFru. — ^‘The incarnations avaf^dras) of 
NArayana or Vishnu are variously given. The original six appear to be 
the boar .‘Varaha), man lion (Nrisinba). dwarf ,'Vamana) llama of the 
Bhrigu racf and that assumed for the de&truct on or Kans i (Vasudeva- 
Krishna,- Then to these were added Ham^a (the swan), Kurma 
(tortoise), Matsya (fish) and Kaikin, or fiituie ao itdras. The incumati 
given however so netimes number as many as and mcluile sage^ like 
JSarada, Kapila, Datthatreya Risabha, undoubtedly tae Jain Tiitbankara, 
lihanvantari, the teacher of medicine, and the Budha Finally ten in- 
carnations seem to have been recognised as the orthodox number, and they 
were Matsya, Kdrma, Varaha, Nrisinba, Vamana, Parasurama, Ram 
Chandr, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki These avatar as or descents are the 
distinctive feature of Vishnu who, whenever any great calamity overtook 

^ A moTiTTid in the characteristic shspe o£ this inotmt may sometimes ho noticed near 
a village by the side ot a road in the Punjab. 

2 Bhahdarkar, op, hit, pp. S5-38. 

* E. Osborn Martin, SThe Gods op India, liondon, 19X4, 133-84. 
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the sons of man or their progress was opposed by the asuras, came to earth 
in some form to rescue them and, his task fuKilled, returned to the skies. 

‘‘ Some of these are of an entirely cosmical character ; others, however, are 

probably based on historical events The course of evolution is 

also through the lower forms of life to the lowest form of manhood and 
thence to semi-divine man.^ 

Ramchandar and Krishna. — T he adoration of Ram is almost 
co-extensive with Hinduism. Every Hindu ^ knows the main points in 
his history as told in the Ramd^an. Every Hindu sees his triumph in the 
yearly festival of the Dusehra ; and the repetition of his name is the 
common method of salutation between Hindus all over India. R4m 
(or Ramehand, or R^mavtar, or Raghu Ram, or Raghnath, as he is 
variously called) of Ajudhia or Oudh was the husband of Sita, the son- 
in-law of Janak, the brother of Lachman ; and these names are not 
uncommonly mentioned along with his Sita especially is often wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Ram as Radhd is with Krishn. Lachman, 
or Lachman Jati, the chaste, is supposed to have gained superhuman 
power by his austerities, and his worship is . especially popular in the 
central portions of the Punjab, His shrines are often attended by 
Musalman ministrants.^ 

Krishn, as a hero of romance, is as well known as Rdm, and 
though the actual worship of this incarnation is probably not as exten- 
sive as that of the other there are particular bodies of men who venerate 
Krishn with an exclusive devotion such as is not found in the wor- 
ship of Rdm, 

The scripture most intimately connected with the worship of 
Krishn is the Blidgavat Gita, in which he is the principal speaker. The 
countxy round Mathra and Bindraban and the holy shrines at Dwarka 
are^ the chief places of pilgrimage affected by his followers. Sri 
KrishnajI himself goes by many names. He is called Devki- 
nandan after his mother, Nand L&l after his foster-father, and 
Vdsdev after his real father. He is known also as Kesho or 
“ Smalji or Murlidhar, as Gwalji or Gopdl, the great herdsman, and as 
Ranchor, the coward, from his Horatian discretion in the battle with 
Jarasindha. He is worshipped also in connection with his brother 
Baldeo and his wife Radha^ ; and one of the famous shrines of Rddha 
and Krishn is probably that at Hodal in Gurgaon. Krishn is more parti- 
cularly- the patron of the- Ahfrs or cowherds ; but his worship is also espe- 
cially popular among the Bdnias of the south-east and the Khatris of 
the Central Punjab. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson did not classify the Hindu cults into Vaish- 
nava and Shaiva. This was done by Sir Edward Maclagan and the 

^Marian, op, cifc, pp. 99-100, citing Kennedy, Hindu Mythology, p. 241 

® He is said also to be known as Paptiji and to be worshipped as such in Mewaf by 
ihe Xhori and other castes. His followers in the Punjab are all returned from the Pazilfca 
and Muktsar tahsfls of Perojsepur. Tnere is another Lachman, a Mallf Jat, whose 
shrines are known as mdris and who has a considerable reputation in Sialkot, more 
especially at a place called Badiaua. 

^ 3 The Radh4-Bw4mis of our Census tables are a sect of recent origin, started by R4i 
S^lig R5iii of the Postal Department in the United Provinces i details regarding their 
tenets will be found in J^unjah Qenmi Meps, 1902, pp. 130-1, and 1913, p. 141. 
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classification greatly aids_ us to understand the bewildering mass of 
details which a study of Hinduism in the modern Punjab reveals. 

Vishnu^ the sole survivor of the great Vedic gods in the modern 
Hindu pantheon, is essentially a personal god. Without dogmatising 
or laying undue emphasis on certain points of difference we may say 
that he is in marked contrast to Shiva because the latter is rather to 
be regarded as a deification of the material universe than as a personal 
god independent of that universe. Many qualifications must be under- 
stood and many points of resemblance admitted in thus distinguishing 
the conception of Vishnu from that of Shiva, but fundamentally it will 
be seen that the distinction is the key-note to much that is elusive in the 
two creeds. Vishnu as a personal god is the creator, loving' and 
compassionate. Shiva is the destroyer, as well as the creator. 

In speaking of the Vaishnava cults it must be borne in mind that 
there are two Krishnas — one of Dwdrka, who was a great nature-god 
of immemorial antiquity, worshipped in the Kibul mountains and the 
Indus valley ; the other the child Krishna. And in the Krishna of 
Dwarka again three Krishnas can be traced : {i) there is the chief 
of Dwarka, whom the bards of the Wakdbkdrata compliment with the 
rank of a Yadava, though he is clearly a dark-skinned indigenous hero 
of the lower Indus at a time when the Indus valley was a land of 
degraded Aryas, Shudras and Abhiras, and the Kshatriyas were far 
inferior to those whom Parasurima had destroyed. 

(it) As a god the dark Krishna is associated with his elder brother 
the white Balarama, but in spite of his immemorial antiquity as a great 
god on the North-West Prontier he appears in what looks like a 
description of a historical siege of the city of the Daitya king Shdlwa. 

(Hi) The original Krishna of the Indus valley underwent a gradual 
fusion, at first with Indra and then with the Vedic Vishnu. Though 
called TJpendra, or the lesser Indra, and Govinda, or the herdsman of 
the rain-clouds, his final development came from the purely Aryan 
Vishnu, but was not completed till 400 A. D. He is identified with 
almost complete certainty as the Indian Dionysos who was wor- 
shipped in the hills and the Indus valley as well as in the regions 
north and north-west of the Indus, i.e. in Ariane, and possibly in 
Bactria also. 

% 

The child Krishna of Mathura first makes his appearance at the 
end of the 6th or early in the 6th century A. D. 

The modern Hindu doctrine of works merits notice.^ As it is 
assumed as the basis of the doctrine of hhahti that faith^ and faith 
alone, can save a man, the question naturally arises as to what relfttion 
his good or evil works bear to his salvation. This question is mixed up 
with the puzzle of predestination, which has given birth to two schools, 
the ^ cat •'-school which teaches that JBhILgavat saves the soul as a cat 
takes up its kitten, without free-will on the latter^s part, and the 
^ monkey •'-school which declares that in order to be saved the soul must 

^ Sir George Grierson, The 3£odefn Mindvk Doctrine of W^orhs, in J. X908, 

p. S37 ei eeqjg. 
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reach out and embrace Bhdgavat, as a young monkey clings to its mother. 
Nearly all the bhahU sects of Northern India are followers of the latter 
school and naturally investigate the problem of works. Their answer to 
it is that good works which are disinterested produce bhahU j and that it 
is hTtaM% not the works themselves, which wins release from the weary 
round of endless births and re-births. 

The Bh^gavatas have taken the old Brahmanical system of ten 
avatdras and largely developed it. Usually translated ^ incarnation % 
avatdra has a much wider significance from their point of view and 
may be translated descent.^^^ The Supreme, as Avatdrin or Descender, 
descends in one of four characters as (1) a Vyuha, or phase of condition- 
ed spirit, (2) a YihJtu or Vibhava Avatar (3) an Antarydmin or (4) 
Arehd Avatdra. Of these the Yibhu Avatdras interest us more for the 
present purpose which is to show how the hTiakti sects reconcile their 
tenets with the older' Hinduism. These Avatdras may be Pdrna^ 

^ Complete,^ as were Rama- Chandra, Krishna, the Man-lion and, accord- 
ing to some, the Dwarf ; or they may he A/tsay ^ partial,*’ as were the 
Pish, the Boar, the Tortoise, ike I)warjY» Hari, Hayagriva, Dhruva^s 
Boon-giver, Nara-NarAyana, and perhaps Kapila, or they may be Kald 
^ fractional,’ as were the Swan, Datta, KapUay Sanaka and his brethren, 
with perhaps Kalki, and Dhanvantari. All these are Mukhya or prin- 
cipal Avatdras. 

Another class of Avatdras is called Gaicna or subordinate. It 
includes Shakti, ^ Power ’ or Kdrya, ^ purpose ’ ; and Avesha, ^ taking 
possession’ Avatdras. Such are Parasu-Rima, the Buddha, Kalhiy 
Manvautara, the Vyasa, Prithu, Yajna, Ris4hha, Dhanvantari, Mohini, 
Lakshmi-nivasa, and others. As the Bh^gavata faith was oi’iginally 
propounded,!^ Kshatriyas its followers naturally relegate Parasu-Rama, 
the exterminator of the Kshatriya ^ race to a very subordinate place 
in tbe series of Avat^ras.^ 

The YibhiHi Avatdras or Governance Descents include Brahmay 
Ndraday Shiva, Manu, Svayambhuva, Ramananda, and others. 

Descent as an image or Areha Avatdra is based on the theory that 
an idol, mdrtiy is merely stone or metal until it is consecrated. It then 
becomes a descent of the Supreme for worship.® 

Thus the Bhdgavata Yibhu descents alone number ^4, as against the 
10 avataras of the Brahmanical system, which they place first. Space 
precludes fuller description of them, but they include the H ansa or Swan 
frona whom three of the four great modern Bhakti-apostles trace their 
spiritual descent. The Swan taught Sanaka and his brethi'eu'^ who taught 
Nfirada (whom some identiify with the Swan), who taught Nimbarka, 
the founder of the oldest, the Nim^wat, church of modern Bhagatvatism. 
The Swan also taught Brahma who taught Subuddha, who taught Nara- 
’ J. B. A. S., 1909, p. 623. 

? JTS., p, 625. ^ ^ 

Ib,i p, 627, 

.Lt. /SanaWdi is the.collec^ve term for Sanaka, Saiianda, Sanatana and Sanat-knm^a, 
the fow mmd horn sons of Brahma. They enjoyed porpotnal youth and innocence, and 
hence tins mcarnation IS known as the Knmdra Avatdra, from Kumara, a vonth. Thev 
are s*iTnetnnes called the four Sanas : ib.y p. 634, * j 
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bhari, wbo tattght Madhva, founder of the Madhvichiri church. Shiva 
who is the object of great veneration amongst all Bhdgavatas, taught 
N^rada, who tanght the Vy&sa of the Veda, who taught Shuba, who 
taught Vishnusvdmin, who taught Paramdnada. Forty-eighth in spiritual 
descent from him Vishunv^min was born again and then became the 
real founder of the Hudra mmpradaya or Budra church.^ 


Shiva is regarded as himself the first or primeval ITiahta or 
* faithful ^ devotee by the Bhagavatas.® ^ 

Bh^gavatas also admit that Shiva became incsrnate as SanfeRra- 
chirva, the great teacher of the Advaita system of philosophy.. As this 
doctrine is radically opposed to the central tenets of the Bhagavata 
cult, Shiva^s connexion is got over by explaining that when the world 
was filled with Buddhism and other forms of false rehgion, the Adorable 
appeared to Shiva, directing him to become incarnate and to preach a 
doctrine invented by himself (Shiva), so as to turn people from the 
Adorable and to manifest His glory by the consequent destruction of 
unbelievers. 


The commentators on the ^hahta-mdla, tell two stories which they 
say are not genernlly known, but which illustrate Shiva^s bhaMi towards 
the Adorable. Herewith is given a free translation of Pnya-dasa^s 
version of these, filling up laeuna from the commentary of Bhagawan 
Prasada and from the Shahti-'pfsmdhaTa of ELirti Simha. The latter 
tells the legends at greater length and iu full detail.® 

Sata, the wife of Sankara (Shiva), once, under the influence of 
delusion, asked why, if Hama (an incarnation of the Adorable ) were 
really the Supreme Deity, he was wandering about m the desert dis- 
tranghtatthe lossof Sita. Shiva warned her against such irreverent 
thoughts, hut without .success, and she went forth to test Rama s divine 
knowledge. As she departed Shiva cautioned her to he careful as to 
what she did. In spite of this Satf took Siti’s own form, and, so far as 
she could imagine, made herself Sita's exact image. She approached 
R^ma as he was wandering in the forest, but he at once saw that she 
was not his beloved and would not speak to her Sati returned to 
heaven and told this to Shiva, who became greatly distressed, and re- 
proached her with having ventured to take.' the form of the specif 
object of his loving worship, Slti, the divme spouse of the inearaate 
Adorable. Thereafter he refused to treat Sati ^ lus o** ^ ^ 

reconciled to her - so long as she remained lu ^ her then birth. . Sati 
accordingly destroyed herself by becoming suttee at I^ajjha s sacrifice, 
and heini born again as Pirvati was in due course wedded 
Priya-disa adds to this story that it is very dear to him and that he 
sings it witb especial deligbt. 

The other legend is that one day Shiva and P^rvati^went out riding 
on the bull Nandi to visit the earth. On the way as they passed two 


' J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 639. 
a p. 639. 

4 A p?irallel to ‘ He saved others; himself he cannot a 

5 Mort Vaislmava sects Worship S^t^i as 

B,«ma. According to .thonsttal account Satttkaied herseUhecanae Daksha ^njsed Shiro, 
her husband, whom he had not invited to the sacrifice* 
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mounds where there had once been villages, long since fallen to ruin 
Shiva dismounted, and bowed himself to each. * Pdrvali asked to 

whom he paid I’everence as there was no one in sight. He i*eplied : 

‘^ Dearest, on one of these mounds there dwelt i0,000 years ago one 
who loved Rama and Sit4, and who was supremely faithful {bhakta), 
and on the other, 10,000 years hence, will there be another king of 
hhahtas. Por this reason both these places are to be highly reverenced 
by me.” Parvati heard these words and kept them in her heart. 
Therefrom her affection for bhaktaa inor-eased beyond limit, so that now 
it cannot even be described. Yea, the white garment of her heart is 
dyed deep with love for them. 

With the Vihhdti Avatdra^ R4m^nanda we enter the domain of 
history. He founded the Rdmdvat sect of Ramdnuja^s Sri Sampradaya 
and to him Northern India really owes its conversion to niodern Shaga> 
vatism. 

The following is a list of some of the principal Vaishnava shrines in 
Kangra : — 

The temple contains a 
black stone image of 
the Thaknr, 5 ft.high, 
and one of Xiachmi^ 3 
ft. high. JBhog is 
offered 4 times a day 
and consists of frait, 
sugar, rice or bread. 
A sacred lamp, in 
which ghi is burnt, is 
lit daily in the even- 
ing. No distiaction 
is made in the offer- 
ings of Hindus. 


Bice in the morning 
and fried things in 
the evening form the 
sacramental food, A 
sacred lamp is lit in 
the evening. The 
temple which is in 
bad repair contains a 
black marble image 
of the Th^kur and a 
brass image of Bil 
Bhaddar both 2J- feet 
high. 


1 J. B. A, S., 1909, p, 642. 

nv the Bhrines of Bfim Chandji, Lachmi Ndr^in. AmbW and 

of B4m Chand and Sfta, Lachhman and Handmdn, 
^ 5 feet high. The second Lachmi and N4r4in— of black stone 

® images, between li and 2^ feet high and the fourth a carving 
2} feet high. Four pujdrhs are m charge of these temples— caste Brahman* yoi Sarsdt. 
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Kidar Ndtli at Sburah. 
This temple is said to 
have been founded by 
Jaswant Singh^s ances- 
tor, a Gautam Rajpdt. 


£id£r Natb^s mandir at 
Sabtira. 


A Jogi Katb, got 
Chaub^n. 


People gather on 
25tb Jotb and 
make offerings of 
wheat at every 
harvest. 


A Giri Gosain, 
Bibingan. I 


In Kiblu Cbiri Lacbbmi 
NiLrdin. ^ 


Lachmi Nar^in at Gbarob 


Brahman, ^ 0 ^ Para- ^ 
sar. I 


A Dbfcbat Brahman, 
by goiar a Bashist, 


The panchmi tiih 
following the amd‘ 
was of Pb^an. 


On the day after the 
Diwali Si Jag called 
anJcut, 


Ibe Wandir of Bacbbrni 
Ndrain in Sangam on 
the Ban Ganga. 


A Brahman, caste 
Dadal, got Kosbal. 


During the naurdtra 
people come to 
j bathe at the temple 
and a small fair is i 
held. 


Mandir or T hakardawara 
Balkaya at Ujain. 


A Brahman caste, 
Lakhdtra, got 
Sandals 


Mandir Ganesb 31 in 
Daulatpur. The buil- 
ding which is in a 
dilapidated condition 
stands on a platform 
called tidld. 


Brahman, caste 
Kamlayd, oo# ffo- 
din4. 


The temple contains a 
black stone pin^i of 
Shivji -I span high 
and Qiie in circnm* 
ference. Worship is 
performed twice a 
day, rice or bread 
being offered as hhog 
morning and evening. 
It contains a black 
stone image one foot 
high and J foot in 
circumference. Bhog 
of fruit OP sugar is 
offered in the morn- 
ing and bread or rice 
is used as snob in the 
evening. 

Bread fried in g\^ in 
the morning and 
fried gram in the 
evening as hhog. 

The temple contains 
images of Ndrain and 
Lachmi, engraved on 
a stone slab which is 
one cnbit square. A 
sThi^diiodla contain- 
ing a pin4i of Shiva 
is connected with it, 
in which occasional 
worship is performed. 
Bread in the morning 
and soaked gram in 
the evening are offer- 
ed as hhog. 

The old image of 
Lachhmi Narain has 
been replaced by one 
of Gauvi Shankar 
engraved on a black 
stone slab, 1 J cubits 
long by 1 broad. 
Worship is performed 
only in the morning, 
when gram or fruit is 
offered as hJiog. 

It contains marble 
images of Badha and 
Krishna which are 1 
foot high The tem- 
ple is 15 cubits high. 
Worship is performed 
morning and evening, 
Bdri in the morning 
and fried gram in the 
evening , form the 
hhog. 

Worship is only per- 
formed in the morn- 
ing when milk, pera 
or fruit is offered as 
hkog. 
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Ndrsingh in Kangra. 

In the Kangra District about two-thirds of the womeii^ and some 
of the men believe in Narsingh. It is said that he gives sons and 
assists in all difficulties His worshippers keep a ndrjil (cocoaniit'i 
and cliaTidan (sandal- wood i paste Every Sunday or on the first 
Sunday of each Hindu month they worship him by putting the ndrjil 
on a brass pla,te {thdti)^ first washing it with fresh water Then they 
put a iiiak of the chandan on it, just as Brahmans mark their fore- 
headSj and then an aclilat of as much washed rice as will stay on three 
fingers of the right hand i.e, on the thumb, first and second or middle 
finger. When this is done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
burn some dhup {dolomicea maerocephala)^ besprinkled with powdered 
camphor, sandalwood, almonds and spices. It is made into pastilles, 
and when burnt emits a pleasant odour. The ndrjil is then worshipped 
as Narsing and the sweetmeats offered to it are subsequently distributed 
to the children and other members of the household and to the neigh- 
bours, NarsingVs worshippers also wear a hahwta (amulet), contain- 
ing a picture of him in the form of a man. This bahuta is of silver, 
and is worshippedjike the ndrjil. A ring, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail, is also worn on the little finger in 
his honour and it too is worshipped. A special costume is also worn 
during this worship. When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsing, her daughter or daughter-in-law must also do so. Barren 
women consulting a or a jogt 'ai’e usually advised to worship 

Narsingh for offspring. He is believed to cohabit with women in their 
dreams in the form oE a Brahman and aged from 1;^ to SO years, and 
clothed in white When a woman is sick a chela is sent for to charm 
away her illness. If he says that Nirsingh^s anger has caused it he 
orders a baithaJc, If she do not happen to have a bahuta^ or the proper 
rings or clothes or a ndrjily the chela ordei’s any of them that may he 
lacking to be procured before performing the bait hah. The baithak 
ceremony is as follows: — On a Sunday, or any other fixed day, the 
chela comes with a baitri or singer of sacred songs, who plays on a 
dopatra^ an instrument made of two tumhas (ascetic’s bowls) connected 
by a bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened to itfe ex- 
tremities so as to give out a sound when twanged. The baitri sings his 
song and the chela repeats his magic words, and then Narsingh comes 
and shakes the woman^'s body or of the chelas. The tremors last two 
hours or more, during which time the man or woman into whom the 
spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those attending the baithak. 
They are usually told to worship some deity who will cure the sick 
woman, ^ While the patient or the keeps shivering with the force 

of the spirit in him, the baitri sings an incantation, accompanying him- 
self on the dopatra. The following is its translation : — 

1. O friend born at the fort of Mathui*a, that wash incarnate in 
Gokal. 

Refrain . 

O my Narsingh, O great Naranjan I 
O thou that hast captivated me {bis\ : 

O thou that hast captivated the whole world ; 

O my Narsingh, O my Lord Naranjan, 
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а. O friend, son of VSsudeva, eliild of Yasodha. 

8, Where the maids and virgins are, there is thy home. 

4. Thy home is in the mangoes, in young mangoes, in wella and 
in tanks. 

5. Thy home is in the pzpals, in young pipals and the jasmines. 

б. Bed as red can be is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the 
robes on thy body.^ 

In Kulu Narsingh is regarded as one of the most potent demons 
of those spirit'haunted hills. He dwells in abandoned houses and in 
flower gardens, as well as in large temples, and is said to affect women 
and children more at night and noon-tide than at any other time- To 
cure one so afEeeted a goat is sacrificed to him and sweet bread and a 
garland of flowers are offered. He is also made the patient^s brother in 
this wise : a Brahman is given a turban and called Ndrsingh ; and he 
treats the afliicted woman as his own sister. Thenceforth he and N£r- 
singh are both regarded as her brothers. When Narsingh cohabits 
with women in dreams he is said to wear white garments, but his usual 
dress is a white dhoti and a turban, and he carries a oocoanut luiqqa. 
This cult is special, if not. restricted, to the twice-born castes. 

At Nagar in Suket Narsingh is worshipped under the name of 
Pdkhan, whose idol resembles those of Sdlig Bdm to be found in 
Punjab temples and is kept in a locked coffer in which there is a narrow 
hole through which P4khdn may be seen, but permission to look upon 
him has to be obtained fi*om the State and even the pujdri who bathes 
and feeds him has to keep him eyes closed and his face averted from him. 
It is dangerous to gaze upon him and a %Adh% who was once allowed to 
do so died and thieves who stole from his temple were struck blind.^ In 
Mandi Narsingh is found in temples to G-uga with many other deities.^ 

Other spirits classed with Narsingh are Kalia Bir, Dakni, 
Shamshan hhut and Banshera All these seem to have the power of 
assuming any shsL^e or costume. They cause madness and disease, and 
to get rid of them spells are obtained from sorcerers and sddAus as well 
as from Brahmans and the deotds themselves 

Kalia Bir seems to be the same as Kala Biru, Kala-h4han or Kala 
Bhairon. ^ He, will possess any one with whom he is wrath but as a 
rule be will not affect a man until he. is irritated by his ^udhajc (?) 
against him and then he will sometimes kill him. He can be propitiated 
by sacrificing a sheep etc- When he is a-hunting it is dangerous to. see 
him as a sight of him causes possession by an evil spirit. 

Ndrsingh photar, at the petrifying spring and cascade in the Katha 
gorge in the Salt Range, is a place of pilgrimage. 

** Andr Singli is the Krisinlia a'lsatdra of Yishnu, but the above song is ta Krishna, 
some verses of which are commonly sung all over the Punjab at the Ras Lila, which com* 
memorates the dance of Krishna with the Gopis. This mixing up of the Krisinha and 
Krishna aticstdras of Vishnu is very carious/^ — N. Q. I., §§ 585, 757. But this note con- 
fuses Nirsingh with Narsingh who is the Man-lLion incarnation of Vishnu. In Ohamba 
N^,Tsingh is regarded as the mazir of Gugga Chauhau and the idea that he is identical with 
Narsingh is ridiculed. 

® Suket Gazetteer^ p. 22, 

^ Mandi Gazetteer^ p. 39t 

TV 
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Temfles to Ndrsingh in JS-dny^a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

]Pl8iC€, 

JPujdri. 

Date of fair. 

Ritual ofOerings &c. 

Amajgr^n 

Brahman, Rasontri 
hy got and Gurg 
hy gotra. 

J5adl asThtami in 
Bhddon. 

As hhog^ any food 
prepared by the 
pujdri^ twice a day. 

ShalipTir 

Bairagi-Achhtit 

J anavn asTi'^ ami ... 

Food cooked by the 
pujdri as hhog. 

Tirti founded in the time 
of Timed Singh 

of Chamba, 150 years 
ago. 

Brahman- Koshal .. 

None, hut at the 
janam aslifami 
people collect and 
the idol is placed 
in a dol (cradlej 
and worshipped. 

Boiled rice in the 
morning, and bread 
in evening as bhog. 

Tirti 

Brahman — Kash- 
miri by got and 
' by goiar a Koshal 

No fair, but same 
rite is observed. 

Same, fruit being~ 

offered as bhog 

during a fast. 

Rjblu, founded by a 
Brahman over 100 
years ago when Rihlu 
was a part of Chamba. 

A Kashmiri Brah- 
man, Kashlp got 
(sic ) . 

Same rite. This , 
temple also con- 
tains a relief of 
Dachhmi. 

1 Bread or rice in the 
morning and soaked 
gram in the evening. 

.Ghanhara, huilfc 7 gener- 
ations ago in time of | 
Rdnd Partdp Singh 
G-banidrach, 

Brahman, got 

Cbhattiran and 
gotar Batas. 

Some 20 years ago 
N arsingh's 
image was thrown 
into a stream and 
replaced by one 
of Dachhmi 
Ndrdin, carved in 
relief on a slab 
with Sheshn^lg on 
one side and two 
boys on the other. 


The temple of Th^kur 
hTarsingh in Pateh- 
, pur was founded hy 
Mahan t Mohan Pas, a 
man endowed with 
power to work 

miracle A He brought 
a stone pin4i from 
the Deccan which he 
enshrined in this 
temple 500 years ago. 

Bairagi, got Ach- 
chat. 

Janam ashtami in 
Bhddon, Holi in 
Phigan and Rdm- 
naumi in Chet. 

It contains images of 
R4m Chand, Rddha 
and Krishna, a pin^i 
and a crane, made 
of marble and in 
height from one to 
two feet. Bleven 

lamps in which gM 
is burnt are lit every 
evening, Muhamma- 
dans, Cbamars and 
other low castes are 
not allowed to make 
offerings. 
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VAISHNAVA CULTS IN THE HIMALAYA S.i 

In the Sirmdr State, Punjab, the Hindus have two chief cults, one 
Vaishuava, the other Saiva. The former of these two is represented by 
the cult of Paras Ram and his derivative deities, which centres in 
Rainka-jio/ in the Rainka iahsti of the State at a great lake. Paras 
Ram^s brothers are usually supposed to have become water^ but^ accord- 
ing to one local variant, Jamdaggan called his brothers cowards and 
turned them into women, so that now they are clevis or goddesses, to 
wit : La Devi, Dormai, Bhadwachhxi or Bhadark^If, and Kamli, all of 
whom have temples in the State. The local cult and ritual of Paras 
Ram are described in the Gazetteer of Sirmtir^ 1904, and to that 
description may be added the following mantra or prayer, and the kahits 
or couplets which are given below : — 

Translation* 

IJie story of Sri Ragundth of the thousand namesy by whose grace 
we sing the praises of Earu 

Om ! Om ! Om ! The stainless light of the letter Om P From the 
light the navel, from the navel the lotus, from the lotus was born 
Brahma. He took his staff and bowF and went to bathe. Shankasur, 
the Danav, was born. 

* Compare Indian JLntiquary^ XXXII, p. 876^ ** Hinduism in the Himalayas. 

^ J id is apparently an old form of ji, and the localised form of the legend runs that 
J4mdaggan Rislif used to practise austerities at a peak called Jambu-ki-Dhar, near Jambu, 
where a or temple still exists at the spot where the risM h.&6. his dhitnz or fire. The 

^ of Jamhu still visits this mdri every Sunday sluSl sankr ant day to worship there. 

Jdmdagoran^B wife, Rainka Jf, had a sistei Bainka who was married to R^ja Sahansarbdhu 
(* of the thousand arms ^), and once when rishl celebrated a yar, Bainka asked Rainka 
to invite her to it. Rainka begfi:ed the rzsM to do so, but at first he refused, because he 
could not afford to entertain a rdjd and his queen. He yielded, howei er, to Rainka^s reiterat- 
ed request and asked the God Indra to grant him Kamdhan, the cow of plenty, Kapl-brikhsh, 
the tree of paradise which yielded all manner of gifts, and Kw er, bhanddri, the celestial 
steward who could supply all kinds of luxuries. When the rdyd arrived with all his court 
the risM was thus enabled to entertain him sumptuously, and the rdjd was so mystified as 
to the source of the riihi^s wealth, that he deputed his ba'*ber to find oat whence it came. 
Learning that Kamdhan was the main source of supply, tlie rdjd asked for the cow as a 
gif t, which the ref used, and so the rdjd detevmmf^d to take her by force, but the 
rishz sent her into the sky to Indra. Thereupon the rdjd shot an arrow at the cow and 
wounded her in the foot, so the cow raturnedand attacked him. The rdjd attributing this 
to the sorcery, put him to death and returned home, Rainka, taking the ri>A^>body 

in her lap, was bewailing his death, when she was divinely told that Kuber, hhand^ri, had 
the amrit or elixir of life, and that a drop of it laced in the dead rish^^ mouth would 
bring him hack to life. So the was restored to lile and ordered his younger sons to 

kill Rainka, thinking that she had instigated his murder with intention of marrying 
SahansdrbAhn, but they refused. Then the r%sM summoned Para^ Rdm, his eldest son, 
who was then practising austerities in the Konkan, and who appeared in an instant. Paras 
Rdm killed his mother, and then, in consequence of the divine curse which fell upon him, 
went to the plains (de«), and swore to kill all the Chhatris and to swim in their blood, 
deeming Sahansarhahu the cause of all his misery. Waging his war of extermination against 
the Chhatris he had reached Knrnkshetr, where Indra learnt what bloodshed he was 
causing in fulfilment of his oath and sent rain until the water rose to the height of man, 
and caused the upper currents to turn red. Meanwhile Jamdaggau had been searching for 
his son and, mpeting him with his axe on his shoulders, was so pleased with his performances 
that he asked if he had any desire. Paras Ram in reply begged his father to restore his 
mother and brothers to life, and performed his mother’s funeral rites. The replied 

that his wife and sons had become jal tar^p or water, and that the former was in the 
laiger and the latter !n the smaller of the tanks at Rainka. 

^ t. e. first came the stainless light. 

^ i, e, the dand and Jcarmandal carried by faqirs. 
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then taught the V^das, and for that purpose Brahmi 
went to Siva^s abode. (Said he) : “ Shivjf, thou art the slayer, thou 

art the Creator, thou knowest the meaning of the Four V edas. 

Said Mahdddv (Siva); “I meditate on the virtues (of God),’ 1 
ask alms, I repeat (the name) of Hari (Vishnu). He is the slayer! 
He is the Creator I He knows the meaning of the Four V ddas. 

For this he first assumed the Maohh (Fish) incarnation. The 
mother of the Fish was Shankhdwati, the father Purav Rishi, the tea.cher 
Mdndhdti the birth-place Mansarowar (Lake). He slew ShankMsdr, 
the Ddnav. 

" Secondly, Nardin (Vishnu) assumed the Kurm (Tortoise) In- 
carnation. The mother of the Tortoise was Karnawati, the father 
Bilochan Riehf, the teacher Dhagisat B^w^ Rishi, the birth-place ‘ 
Dhangarpuri. He slew IMadho Ritav, the D4nav. 

Thirdly, he assumed the Barahrdp (Boar) Incarnation. The 
mother of the Boar was LiMwati, the father Kaul Rishi, the teacher 
Sahaj Rishi, the birth-place Kanakpur. He slew Hirndkdshap, the 
Danav. 

“Fourthly, Nardin (Vishnu) assumed the Ndrsingh^ (Man-lion). 
Incarnation. The mother of the Man-lion was Chandrawati, the father 
Hari-brabin Rishi, the teacher Kashi Rishi, the birth-place Multinpuri. 
He slew Hirnakhdsh, the Danav. 

“ Fifth, Ndrdin (Vishnu) assumed the BA wan incarnation. The 
mother of the Bdwan was Langdwati, the father Bilchan Rishi, 
the teacher Kashap Rishi, ^he birth-place Bendres. He deceived 
Balrdjd and slew him. 

*' Sixth, NArAin (Vishnu) assumed the Paras Ramji Incarnation. 
The mother of Paras jBAmji was Rainkdji, the father J dmdagganj I, the 
teachOr Agast Muniji, the birth-place Kopalpuri. He slew SahansAr- 
bAhu, the Danav. 

^‘Beyenth, he assumed the Sri RAmchandarji Incarnation. The 
mother of Ram Chandarji was KaushalyA, the father Dasrath, the 
. teacher Bashisht Muni, the birth-place Ajudhiapuri. He slew DshAsur 
RAwan. 

“ Eighth, Sri Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Krishn Incarnation. 
The mother of Krishn was Dewki, the father BAsdev, the teacher 
DurbhAshA Rishi, the birth-place Muthordpuri, He slew KansAsur. 

Ninthly, NArdin (Vishnu) assumed the Budh-rfip (Buddha) In- 
carnation, The mother of Budh was Padmdwati, the father Bilochan 
Rishi, the teacher Dhagesat BdnA Rishi, the birth-place Parsotampori. 
He slew GayAsur, the DAnav. 

“ Tenthly, NArAin (Vishnu) will assume the tenth Incarnation. 
"When win he assume it ? Now^ he will assume it in the month of 
Mdgh, in the light half, in the RAwati Nakshatra, on Saturday, the 

'■ At the followine conjoncHioi) of the ' 
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eighth of the month He will be a man thirhy-two yards in (height), 
his sword will be eighteen yards (long), his swish will be nine yards 
(long). It will rain heavily. White his horse, white his saddle, heavv 
clouds about him, an umbrella over his head. Salt water will become 
sweet. The elephant will give milk- Sour milk will become sweet. 
The mother of Nishkalany is Matangi^ the father Dhanuk Rishi, the 
teacher Sahij-rup Rishi, the birth-place Sambh<Slangri He slays 
Nishkalank (?), the Danav. 

The following are some of the couplets or k obits addressed to Paras 
Hara at Rainka-joi : — • 

The Kabitb^ 

1 

Parhat chir tal hand nir ghard jahdn hhar onand hai, 

Bddshdh gliarzb dhidwen haldh jahdn par chand hai^ 

The hill was broken, and the lake made full of deep water. 

Kings and the poor worship (there \ and the miracle is 

known far and wide. * 

2 

Ashndn Mi pap jdt^ dhidn Me tdpjdt^ 

Darshan Me sardp jdi^ yndyd jahdn aisi ahhan4 hai. 

By bathing sins fly away, by devoutly meditating trouble 
flees. 

By looking at lit) curses dej)art, where such prosperity is ? 

3 

Ghanan samdn kdshav jahdn^ 

Kanehan samdn pdhhdn jahdn^ 

8 Mr samdn nir j ah dn^ aisd adlib at mand hai. 

Wood is like sandal. 

Stone like gold, 

and water like milk at this wondrous place. 

4 

Rainkd samdn tirath ndhin^ Idh tari Wchhatvan men^ 

Gupat jagahhds Mto chdrSn tar af jahdn ban 7chan4 hai. 

There is no place so sacred as Bainka, 

The place that is holy and densely wooded all round. 

5 

Kitni hi tirath hdsi aisd rahhte hain, agydn, 

Jinho ashndn harnd phdnsi Ice bardbar dan4 hai. 

Some pilgrims are so foolish. 

That to bathe is to them as great a penalty as banging. 

^ The name of the Tenth incarnation. 
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6 

Man we" dhidtve^ atw Icdm mukh se bSlepJai Paras Rdm, 

Din rdt pare hardn dr dm, iinU darshan karnd zehr hai.. 

They are thinking of other things, while with their lips they say 
‘ Jai Pars 

They take their ease night and day, but to visit a temple is poison 

to them - ^ 

7 

Kdhe Diwd Bird Ldl, men pdpi hd oJihor Jchidl, 

Hot Paras Rdm didl, Jin par unM mihr hai. 

Says D6w4 L41, ‘Take no thought of your sin, 

Paias Rdm favours those to whom he is gracious. 

The following list shows how numerous and important the Vishnu 
temples are in Sulu^ and the variations in the dates on which the 
fairs and festivals are held : 


Deota Narain 

Ga'raugo IJera 


Either ou Sunday, Monday, Wednes- 
day or Saturday in the light halves 
of Phdgan and Sawan. A large fair 
is held every 12th year. 

Ditto 

IJera Ndrdin 

... 

On the 3rd, 5th or 7th of the light 
half of Sa’wan and Phagan, 

Ditto (a) 

Dora 

... 

Ist, Srd and 8th Baisakb, and 1st to 
7th Mdgh. 

Ditto 

Dera Bishkola in 
*kola. 

Bish- 


Ditto (5) 

j No special name. lu 
Dumchin. 

Full moon day of Maghar, 9th, 15th 
and 16th of Bhadou and 2nd, I5th 
and 16th of Phagan. 

Deota Dachhmi Narain 

Narain Sari 


1st Phdgan, in Chet, 1st to 11th and 
2l8t Baisdkh, 1st Jeth, 7th Ha;, in 
Sd.wan, during the Anant Chaudas, 
1st Asanj, in Ha;, 1st Maghar, and 
1st Poh. 

Ditto (c) 

Dera Narain Nabi in 
Bhallan. Also called 
Dera Bhallan. 

1st, 9th and 11th Phagan, Ist to 5th 
Baisakh, 6th -and 14th Baisdkh, ISth 
Baisakh, 1st to 6th Sawan, 7th, 9th 
or 11th Bhddon, in Bhddon, Ist 
Asiuj, 1st Maghar, and Ist Poh. 

^hakur Lachhml Narain 

• (d). 

Dachhmi Nardin. 


• 

Th&kur Lachhmi Nariin 

Maudir Shailru 

... 

Third of the lunar month of Poh. 


^ For some further notes on etc. in 'Kulu see under Hinduism in the Himalayas 

(a) Three small temples are connected with this. 

(h) Another temple of this god in Dumchin is connected with this temple. 

(c) The temple of Shesh Nag is connected ivith this. It is called Sara Aga. 

(e2) These two temples are connected with that of Rim C hander. 
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Th&ktir Laclihuii N£rdin 

Ditto 

Deota LachbiLi Kir^in 
Blialtu 

Deota Chagard N4raiii... 
ThdkurChbamami Ndrain 

Harangu Ndrdin 


Deota Hebab Nardiu 


Deota Karchali Nirain (e) 


Karosi Narain {/) 


Lakbshmi N^rain and 
Nd.Tsmgb J1 temples in 
Cbogan. 


No particular name 
Kbarasui and Batadbi., 
Bera Bbalta 

Chagari dera 

Bera Cbhamaini Ndrain 


Bera Qadyara 


Naraindi Bera 


Kalun Bera 


Naramdi Beia in K. 
Tarapur. 


Deota KasoU Nariin . 

Deota Kesho N^rdin 
Deota Kbalari Naraiii . 

Phalaini Narain 


KasoLi Nardin 
Kaniwar. 


Bdm Naumb Janam Asbtamij Dasebra. 

Jal Bubar, Ban Beebar, Diwali^ 
Ankut, N^rsingh, Cbandas Phag, 
Panj Bhikbami and Dtran, 

No fairs, 

9tb Baisakb and 6tb Bbkdon. 

On Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays in Fbdgan, Sdwan and 
Asauj. 

Ist of Cbet and full moon day of Chet. 

31st Cbet, 1st Baisakb and 82nd Hir 
to 2nd Sawan. 

Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays in the light halves of 
Phagan and Siwan, on the 2nd of 
Baislkb, the 3rd and 4tb of Bar 
(Aadiyh), the 3rd of Asauj and on the 
full moon day of Magbar. 

Ikddsbi of the light half of Pbagan 
for 6 days, 1st and 2nd Baisdkh, 1st 
of Jetb, 2ad and 3rd Bhadon, Ist 
Asanj, IJcbbab Atrain Sankrant for 
one day, first Thursday in Pob, and 
a after 12 years. 

On the 3rd, 5tb, 7th, Stn and lOtb of 
the dark halves of Sawan, Magbar, 
Ph4gan and Baisakb. 

Yearly from Sunday to Thursday in 
the dark half of Fh4gan and on the 
same days in Sdwan. But in Baisdkb 
the fairs are only held on the Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. Another is 
held fo’* one day in Magbar. Every 
third year a large gathering takes 
place during dve days in Sawan. 


in K. 1st of Chet and Shivr4tri. 


Dbara 

Bera Kbalari Nardin 
Bera Phallaii 


Deota Sammon Narain... Bhedai 


1st Ba!s4kh, let Chet and 1st Asauj* 

No fairs, but two festivals during 
light halves of Ph4gan and S4wan. 

I Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays iu the light halves of 
Sawan and Phagan. 

1st Phdgan. 


<e) Two temples and a hhanddr are connected with this. The hhanddr and one 
temple are in Garaling village and the other temple in Bajang. 

(/; The temples of the goddesses Nanti Hothi Mahijaniand Phnngani %peoon«®cted 
with this. The expenses of thoir worship are borne by the god himself. 
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Deota Sapurra.Ndrain or I ?era 
Sapat RikM (^), I 

Boot a Saraaliti Nardin *. Basti Katon 
Siam mHin ... ?ej-a Siam mr^in 


Deota SikliO Nar^Liti (A) 
Thdkur Tarjogi Karain 

' w. 


Kagi Dera 
Tarjogi N^rain 


5th Baisakh and 30th C bet. 


F;rst Sunday in Phdgan, at the begin- 
ning of the new year and on the 
Dhongari, 

On the dvoddshi of the dark lialf of 
Phagan. Another on the 1st half 
of Asauj lasts for three days. 


• 99 


1st of Baisakh, 7th of Sawan. 


13th Har, Ram ISTanmi in Baisakh, 
Janam Ashtami in Bhddon, Holi in 
Phdgan, Ankut and Dewali in Katak: 
also a every 2rd year on 18th 
Hdr 


Deota Ndrain I^apas 

Deota Ndrdin Maha .. 

Deota ISdrdin Pnlga ... 

Thakur Chatar Bhoj in 
* Kothi Dngi Dag. 


Deo fa Nardln 
Ditto 
Pera 

Thakur Dawala 
‘Dag. 


Dngi 


9th and 10th Sawan. 

Phagan. 

1st of Jeth. 

On the full moon days of Phagan and 
Chet. 


Thdknr Gropal 


Thdkur Dawdla Sarsai 


Japari fair for half a day 3rd light 
half of the month of Chrt, TJchhab 
Hdni Kannii one day in iho month of 
Chet, Uchhab Janam Ashtami one 
day ill the month of Rhtldon, Ankut 
Dip Mdhi for two days on the Arad- 
was of tl.e light half of Katak, 
Uchhab Phdg one day in Phagan. 


Sri Gopdl J£ 


Kastar ©era 


One festival in the month of Chet. 


Deota Hari Narain (y ) . 


Dera N dr din 


... I Pull moon day of Maghar, on the 9th, 
j 10th and 16th of Bhadon and on tlio 
I 9th, loth and 16th of Phdgan. 


Thdkur Jagan Nath 


.Tagar Ndth ra Dawala 


Naumi of Chet, on the Janam Ashtami . 


Thdkur Madho Rai {Ip) 


Thdkur Dawala Harfpur 


Dasehra for 6 days, Basant Panchami 
for 1 day, birthday of Rama 1 
day, Dev Saini on iTcddsTii, Janam 
Ashtami for two days, H-'li for 8 
days, Dip Mdla of ilcddski^ Ankut 
for 1 day. 


(y) Besides this there is another temple belonging to this god in Barogi Nardin. The 
ceremonies performed at these places are the same. 

(A) A temple of the god Manun Rikhf is connected with this and is situate in Bhati 
village. Manun Rishf came to Mandli in the guise of a He saw a woman named 

Gauri Mani and the asked her for ihilk. She replied ‘my eow has gone to graze in 

the jungle ! cannot get you milk ^t present.* The RishC bade her; ** Milk these calves,* 
she so and from them drew, milk wliieh the Rishi dr^nk. He displayed another rawaole 
by killiTig a demon who lived in the village. Seeing this th<^ people began to btdieve in 
lim and built .him a femple. The 'pujdri is a Kanotof the Kdshab got. 

(i) Close the big temple there is a smaller one. 

(J) Another temple of this god in Kokari village is connected with this. 

(A) A temple of the goddess Bhalamdsan is connectsedf with this. 
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ThjCkur Murlidbar and 
’Chatar Chug. (1) 


ThSkur Mui’lidhar Ji 

Thdkur j Murlfdhar at- 
' tached to Xtam tChandr 
Jf. 

Thakur Murlidhar 
Thdkur Har Sinhk Ji (^») 


Thakur Ndrsingh J£ 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Deota Naro Manx (») 
Thdkur Narsingh J f 


Sri Thdkur Baghu Kdth 
J£,“ 


Thakur Bam Chandar Ji 
Deota Kam Chandar 


Tvro temples which bear 
the names of the deities 
to whom they are dedi- 
cated 

Name of the god. 

Murlidhar 


Thakur Dowdra ... 

Thdkur Dawala Lohal 
in K. Khokhan, 


Thikurdowdra Ndr- 
singh Ji, 

Dawala Karjan 

Harma Nainan Ji 


Thdkur Dawala Washal 


Dera in K, Kothi Kandbi 


In Jharin known by the 
name of the place. 


Called after the god in 
K. Shari. 


Thdkurdawara Bdm 
' Chandar Ji in Dorab. 

Known by the name of 
the god. 


Ninth of Asauj and lasts till full moon- 
light half of Mdgh for one day^ one 
day in the light half of Phdgan, and 
one in Jeth, 


Dasehra. 


No fair. 

Ninth of the light half of Chet. On 
the Janam Ashtami, t.e. the 8th of 
the dark half of Bhadon and on the 
day of the full moon of Phdgan. 


In Mdgh, Sawan and Phdgan. 

Bdm Naumi in Chet, on the Janam 
Ashtami in Bhadon, on the Ankut in 
Kdtak, on the Holi in Phdgan and 
on the Dewali in Kdtak. 

Bdm Nanmi which may fall either in 
Baisdkh or in the light half of Chet 
and Janam Ashtami in the light half 
of Bhddon for one day. 

1st Baisdkh, Ist Jeth, 16th Ha)?, 
3rd Bhddon and any day in Bhadon. 

One day in the month of Bhddon, 1 
day in Kdtak, 3 days during the 
dark half of Katak, 1 in the light 
half of Phdgan, one in the light half 
of Baisdkh, and one in the light half 
of Sawan. 

10th to 16th of light half Asauj, 6th 
of light half of M dgh, full moon day 
iu Phdgan, 12th of light half of 
Baisdkh, and ilcddsM of light half of 
Jeth. 


Pull moon day of Asauj or Katdk. 


(J) The temple Chatar Bhuj is connected with this. Its worship is performed in the 
same way as that of Thdknr Murlidhar. 

(«») Inside the temple are images of Thdkur Murlidhir and. Sita Ji. They resemble 
a human being in appearance. Each of them is of stone and 1 J cubits high. It is said that 
in the time of Rajd Kans who troubled Parichbat and oppressed the people, Sri Bhagwdn 
appeared as an incarnation of Krishan and killed Kans. In the time of the hill chiefs these 
images were in Bjr Kotgarh whence they were removed by the hdrddr of Ad Brahma and 
made over to a Bairdgi for worship when this territory passed into the hands of the Sikhs. 
When the Bairdgi died they were brought to this temple. No mudfi Is attached to these 
temples and the god Brabrnma gives them some, money as dharam arth to meet the 
expenses of worship, 

(n) Including the big temple there are six temples in all and at each fairs are held and 
ceremonies performed. 


ZZ 
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ThakurBam C hander Ji 
’ (o), Baghu N^tli Jiy 
ChatarBhxii and Ndrr- 
singh Jf. 

Thakurdawara 

Dasehra on Dasmi. 

^'bakar Bdm Ohander Jl 

Bam Chandar Ji . 

Bam Naumi in Baisakh, Janam Ash- 
tami in Bhadon, Holi in ^ Phagan 
Ankut and Diwdii in Katak. 

Ditto 

Thdkur Saligr^m Jf 

Thdkurdawara 

Thakur Saligram Ji. 

No fail. 

Thakur Sita Bto 

Sfta B£m J£ 

Ninth of the light naif of each month. 

Ditto 

Slfca Rdm Ji, Kothi 
Maharaja. 

Rdm Naumi in Chet, on the Janam 
Ashtami of Bhadon, on the Ankut 
and Holi in Phagan and on the Dip 
Malka (Diwali) in Katak. 

Ditto see 

*■« 

J)ip Mdla, Bam Janam, Baisdkh 
Ichhia Tirpana, Bin Beher, Jal 
Bihar, Narsingh Chaudas, Janam 
Ash tarn «, Dasami, Bsaant, Ankut. 

Ditto 

Deota Bishnu 

Go jar Dawala 

Dera Bishndwdla. 

Asauj, Ankut, Phdg, Ram Naumi, Der 
Sati iJcddshif Jal Bahar, Pani 
Bbesl am, Dip Mala, ^ 

Th^kur Bishnu Bhagwdn 

Called after the name of 

Bam Naumi and on .the Janam Ash- 


the god. 

1 tami. 

Deota Bishnu 

1 pera Sajla in K. Barsai 

The Jeth Bir Shiv on Ist of Chet, the 

y 


Chachopali for 5 days on the full 
moon day of Chet, the Kanhiya Bir 
Shiv on ist Baisdkh, the Devkhel 
for three days on 6th Baisakh. Also 
the Kapu fair on 1st J eth, the 
Sharhnu on 1st Har, the’ Deori 
Parabh on the 1st of Bhddon, the 
Janam Ashtami in the dark half of 
Bhadon, the Sutari on 1st Asauj. 


Laoiilimi Nfirdin has at least four temples in Saraj. Regarding- one 
the usual story^ as usual, is that in the dhdpar yug, people used to graze 
cattle on this spot and once a boy noticed that a cow used to yield her 
milk to a black stone image every day. At last he told his parents o£ 
it and his father with other good men of the village ea-me to verify his 
tale. When they reached the place they saw a /aqir seated by the 
image, and he told them that it I’epresented Ndrain, promising 
prosperity to all who worshipped it. With these words he disappear^ 
under the ground. The people then built a temple there and installed 
the image in it. It is believed to have been, founded in the dudpa <• yug, 
and is built of stone and wood. It contains a black stone imas-e. 3 

o ^ 

(o) The temples connected with this are those of Kaghu Ndth. Ch4r Bhui. Ndrsino-h. 

MnrKdhar and Lachhmi N&p&m. e. » 

(p) No other temple is ooaneoted with this except a Aharmt&la. where fagirs put np. 

fg) No temple save that that of Ndg Dhnmal is connected with this. It contains an 
image of stone about a foot high. Its worship is performed by the pujdri of Bishnu 
Aeotcim 
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feet hig^h and 2 broad. Its administration is carried on by a hdr^ 
ddr. by caste a Kanet and by got a Kashab. He is married. The 
pufdri is a Rarsiit Brahman by caste and by got a Gautam, These 
posts are hereditaiy. Thus in no respect does the temple differ from 
those to a Nag or any other deota in Saraj. The ritual has no distinc- 
tive features. A hliog of rice, ddl or milt is offered once a day, and a 
sacred lamp lit every evening. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different castes- The annual fair is held on 1st Baisabh. Connect- 
ed with this are the shrines of Thach Deora and Daogi. The fair at 
the form-r is held on the 1st Baisakh and at the latter from 1st to 
3rd Phagan. The expenses incurred on these are borne by the 
respective gods. 

Lachhmi Ndrain^s temple at Chini was founded by a thdkur who 
bestowed a plot of land on a faq^ir who declared himself to be Lachhini 
Nardin. It differs in no essentials from the one first described. Two 
fairs are held, one on the 8rd Baisakh and the other on the ptiranmdshi 
in Bhadon. 

Regarding the temple at Deori it is said that a sddJm came to a 
Brahman^s house there and sitting at the door began to dig up the 
ground. In it he found a pindi to which a cow daily yielded her milk. 
This was noticed by a girl who was grazing cows near by. She told 
her father all about it. The mdJiii told him that pindi was the 
image of N6rdiu, and then disappeared under ground. The temple was 
founded in the dndpar yug. It contains a stone pindi a foot high. 
Its administration is carried on by a SArsut Brahman hdrddr and the 
pujdrt is also a Brahman. The god lias two places for his worship, at 
each of which a fair lasting from 1st to 8rd Bhadon is held. Other 
fairs are held on 7th BaisAkh and 7th Asauj every year. 

The fourth temple at Chir or Ghira Keldn, the deodAr grove, owes its 
origin to a very similar accident. As a thdhur was ploughing his field 
he saw a pindi appear above the ground. It told him that its name 
w« 4 S Laohmi NArain who desired to meditate on that spot, so he 
brought it to Chira Kelun where a temple was built in its honour in 
the dndpar yug. It contains the stone pindt and its administration is 
carried on by a kdrddr^ The pvjdri ig always a Brahman. The dis- 
ciple is called ^gur and special reverence is paid to him as he answers all 
questions put to the god in his trances. The fair begins on 1st and 
ends on Srd Phagan. The Shivratri festival is also observed. 
Another fair follows on 1st Cret. The 9th and 10th Baisakh are 
however the great festival days. The jag is annually celebrated on the 
rihh puniya. 

R4m;ji has a temple at Ramgarh. In old times a devotee and a 
snake used to live on its present site from w;hich the villagers used to 
cut grass and fuel. One day they observed a pindi at the spot where 
the devotee Ramji had disappeared underground, so a temple was built 
and named after him. It has been in existence since the tTitiyn yug, 
and contains a stone pindi. a foot high. Its administration is carried 
on by a hirddr a Kanet who is by got a KAshab, There is also a 
pujdru Bhog is offered only once a month, on the mnhrdnt^ and a 
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sacred lamp is only lit during BMdon and in the evening. She-goats only 
are searificed at the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings of 
different Hindu castes. No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The temple of Thdknr Mnrlfdhav in Chmi owes its origin to the 
Bdias of Hand), the Tli^kur^s image having been brought there from 
MaWa by Rdji Mangal Sain of that State. The date of its foundation 
is not known. 

The temple is of stone and wood, and contains a blaokstone image 
of the god which is feet high. On either sides of it are seated the 
pindis of Shiva and Kidar Mth, each ^ foot high. Its affairs are 
managed by a hdrddr and pu^dri, both Brahmans of the Dharmian got. 
The fairs are held on the pAranmd,shi in Phdgan, rdmnaum: in Chet, 
janam asltami in Bhddon and on the iami in Asauj every year. 

The cult of M^dho E-ai, who is Krishiia in his avdfdr of Murlidhar 
or the flute-player, is important in Mandi. He has a temple in the 
capital of that State which was dedicated to him by iis Sdraj 

Saiii after the loss of his 18 sons,*^ and the god is stiil the head of the 
State. All the village deities visit this god at Mandi daring the 
Shibr^tri jdfra. 

Maclagan, The Hindtj REVIVAL IN THE South-West.— In Montgomery, 

§66.* ’ MuMu and Muzaffargarh considerable reverence is paid to the shrine 
of Ganjamili in the Multan city. The founder of the sect was a 
Brahman who is said to have lived some 4 centuries ago, and to have 
obtained the title from his wearing a necklace {mala) of gdnja seeds. He 
was a Gos^iin, a resident of Multan and a worshipper of Krishu ; he is 
now looked on by many of the Aroras as their guru, and his cult is . 
closely connected with that about to be described. 

The most celebrated of all the Bairagi movements in the Punjab 
and by far the most predominant in the south-west corner of the pro- 
vince is that connected with the names of the Gosdins bharaji and 
Liljf. These two men were the leaders of a great revivalist movement 
among the Kir4rs or Hindu traders of the south-west some three or 
four hundred year ago. 

Shdmji, or Shim Das, was a Khatri, a resident of Dipilpur, who 
went to Bindriban when he was twelve years old and became a disciple 
in the temple of Sri Chetan Maha Prabhd. The Gos^i^n in charge, 
Dw^rka Dis, gave him his blessing, and he became endowed with 
miraculous powers. In the Sambat year 1600 (A.D, 1543) the god 
Krishn presented him with two idols and said : ** The Hindus of the 
western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their religion. They 
have no gmii to guide them between good and bad. Go to the west 
and teach the Hindus the ceremonies of their religion and make them 
your disciples {sewaJa). Your words will have speedy effect. " 
SMmjf thereaipon set out, and on reaching the Indus commenced his 
mission by maHng two and a half disciples, namely, two Khatris 
and half a Chdndia Baloch 1 He settled down at Mauza BapilwSr 

1 Han^i Gassetteer^ pp. 39 and 9. Sdraj Sain had an image of the god mad^' of silyer, 

number 18 eeeme to be conventional# 
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Fatteh Khan, and founded in the town of Dera Gh4zi Khdn a templo 
in honour of Krishn as Nannit-praya, the lover of butter. This temple 
is one of the oldest in those parts and its preseat head is Gos^iin 
Dharmi Dhar. There are other temples erected by or in hoaour of 
Shamji at Dera Ismail Khan, Kot Sultan, Kot Addu and Multan, 

ShS,mji had three sons, Kahnji, Dvvarkanathji and Jugal Kishorjl; 
and his followers are derived from three sources — those belonging to 
the Gandia Jats are called Bang Ilangita, the Ohandia Balooh are 
called Chhabala, and the Khatris Chha-Bihwale. 

Lalji was in a way the successor of Shamji. He was a Brahman, 
a resident of Siwan in Sind, and was born in Sambat 1608 (A D. 
1541). He also went when quite a boy to Mathra and Bindraban, 
and while there in Sambat 1641 received from the god Krishn a divine 
errand similar to that of Shamji. At first the young" man refused, but 
the god told him to start for the Indus at once, adding* that the divine 
image would follow him and that he would hear the tinkling of its 
anklets behind him. Whereupon Laljf set forth and on reaching the 
country west of Dera GhaziKhan he stopped and looked round. The 
idol then said : ‘‘ You hare stopped ; and I too am going no further. 

So L^lji built a'^temple on the spot to Krishn under the name of 
Gopinathji, and this temple still bears a considerable reputation in Dera 
Gh^zi Khan and its neighbourhood. Two other shrines were also 
established, one at Dera Ism4il Kh^n, (jailed N%arji and one at 
Baba walpui', called Sri Girdhari Jl. The miracles performed by Lilji 
were a very convincing pi*oo£ of his mission, and his descendants still 
hold the temple of Gopinathji which he raised. 

The influence of these men in favour of the Hindu religion has 
been enormous and they have in all probability reclaimed the whole 
of the trading community of the south-west from a virtual conversion 
to Sikhism or Mahomedanism. To be a Hindu by religion is in those 
parts almost synonymous with being a follower of these Gosains. The 
Khatris and Aroras of the south-west are divided into Sikhs and 
Sewaks — the followers of Nanak and the disciples of the Gosdins ; and 
it is due to the exertions of Shamji and Ldlji that the latter are as 
numerous as they are. The only object of reverence, which can be said 
in any way to rival Krishn and his apostles, is the River, and the people 
have gone so far as to confuse the two, and at times it is the Indus, at 
times Lilji, who is addressed and worshipped as Amar Lai, the immortal 
one. 

The Gos^ins or priests of Shamji and Lalji live largely at Leiah 
and Bhakkar and are Khatris. The number of those who have succeed- 
ed the original pair is legion, and the sect itself is also known by various 
names such as Krishn Lalji, Mahan Prabhu, Sewak, Lila Dhar, Bansi 
Dhar and the like. These however may be separate sects or off-shoots 
of the parent sect, like the Chabel Dasis. 

The Chenab is famous for Its saints,^ and these are by no means 
entirely Musalmdns. The Hindu saints of the Jhang district deserve 

^ The saying is : Satlaj K£r£ Rdri mdvi, Chenab Jhelam sh^riri, wa Sind dilfd* 
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special metion. and the names of four of them, Piara, Mdla Sant, 

BdM Shahana and Jinda Kaliana, may be noted. Of B,dm Pidra 
nothing can be ascertained except that he was hhngat, who generally 
resided in Jhang and Dera Ismdil Khan and professed Vaishnava 
tenets. 

There have been religious men of the name of Mdla Sant both 
in Lahore and at Talagang in Jhelam, but the most celebrated Mdla 
Sant was a famous Gaur Brahman of Wazfrdbad, who lived in the 
beginning of the 16fch century. This man quarrelled with his caste- 
fellows in Wazfrab^dj and emigrated to a place called Suliman in the 
Chiniot tahsil of Jhang where he gave himself out as an Arora. He 
was advised by Sayyid Jamal Shah and Bw^ba Jinda Sahib (of whom 
more hereafter) to visit the shrine of Badrfnarain ; and at Badrinarain 
he was ordered by the oracle to marry an Arora woman. He complied, 
but of course a ^cousidei able stigma attached to the oflcspring of this 
irregular union^ one Harfdas by name^ and it was only in consequence 
of Haridas^s wonderful miracles that the matter was condoned. The 
tenets of Mdla Sant were Vaishnava, and he is said to have spent 12 
years worshipping in a hole which he had dug. His son Gosam Haridds 
succeeded to his position at Suliman, and his tomb there is still an 
object of great reverence among the Aroras who attend in large 
numbers to shave their chidren's heads {jhan4 ^itdnrd) in honour of 
the saint, Pairs are held here in April and September. The Mulasanties 
or followers of Mdla Sant are mainly found in Jhang, Shahpur, and 
Gujrdnwdla ; they abstain from meat and wine, reverence lidm and 
worship no idols but merely the sdligrdm* They are chiefly Aroras and 
make pilgrimages to his tomb at Suliman.^ 

Like Mdla Sant, Babd Shdhdna was not originally a native of 
the Jhang district. He was a Gauri Khatri of Satghara in Montgomery 
who lived some 300 years ago. His original name was Mihra and 
his original occupation was boiling gram. One of his customers was a 
Musalmau faqir^ who made him his chela and bestowed on him the 
name of Mihr Shah. Milir Shah then emigrated to Leiah, in Midnwdli, 
where he converted two goldsmiths. Prom thence he moved to 
Kaehian, a Khatri village on the Chenab, in Jhang tahsil, which is 
now deserted ; but his assumption of the Musalman title Shah offended 
the susceptibilities of the Khatris and led to a good deal of cux’sing on the 
part of the saint, who shifted his quarters once more to Khiva, a village 
of the Mahni Si41s. The saint appeared in bad spirits, and the inhabi- 
tants.to prevent more cursing gave him a house, a well and a plot of 
ground, which are still in the possession of the Babd Shahana fagite. 
This restless devotee had however another and more celebrated residence 
at Gilmala, l*^ miles from Jhang. He had shot an arrow into the air, 
and it fell at Gilmila, where now there is a large building inhabited by 
members of his c rder. A fair is held here on the first Friday in Phagan 
every year. The followers of B4b4 Sh^ihana do not respect the shdstrm 
as they should ; they call themselves Shah, and. they use the name 
of Sat Shah in their prayers- 

^ ghalipur GageUeer^ 1897, p. 84. 
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Another Jhang' sect, and one that worships one god only, is that of the 
followers of Jinda and Kaliana, t,wo saints who are said to have lived in the 
early part of the 16th century. Jiudawas a Gtanidhar Brahman of Pirkot 
Sadhana, in Jhang tahsil, who in early life was an Aghorf and 

his chief residence was Masan, in the Viehand, a few miles from Jhang. 
Kalidna was a Sahar Brahman of Takht Hazai’a. in the Shihpur 
district, who left his home for Sidlkot and passed some time there in 
devotion on the bank of the Chenclb. From Sidlkot he went to the 
Kirdna hill to compare his attainments with those of the KirSna pirs. 
At Kirana his miraculous powers became well established, but the Pirs 
suggested his moving on to Massan, and when he reached Massan, he 
met Jinda. As the two saints met they exclaimed simultaneously : 
cfindctr so Koli&n(t so eTindUt * As is Jinda, so is ICaliana'’ j 

the two are one and the same j and they are now known by the joint 
name of Jinda-Kalidna. There I’emained, however, the difficulty that 
Jinda was still an Aghori, while Kali^na was a Vaishnav j and it was 
not until Jinda has ascertained at the shrine of Jagannaih that he could 
drink a sor and a quarter of molten lead and pass it out in the ordinary 
way and had exhibited his ability to do this in the presence of ten faqtrs, 
that he was able to renounce the old sect and enter the new. .linda was a 
celibate and his ehelas are the regular successors to the ga'Idt at Massan. 
Kali^na, on the other hand, married, at Jinda’s instigation, a Brahinan 
girl of Alipur, in Jhang tansil, and his offspring, still known as Gos^ns, 
are found in many villages of Jhang, are looked on with reverence by 
the people and are entertained with particular care by the 
of thfc M^gga n shrine. The buildings at Masan are striking in appear- 
ance, and an annual fair is held there. The two of Jinda and 

Kaliana are there, and the mahant of the place honours them by blowing 
his shell {shankh) morning and evening. Their followers are chiefly 
Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, Sun^rs and Bhatias. They worship no god 
but Brahm, and they greet each other with the words “ Sat Jinda 
Kaliana.’’' Some accounts assert that Jinda and Kaliana were contem- 
poraries of Guru Gobind Singh,i and others would class them with the 
N&nakpanthls but the above is the received version, and though possibly 
influenced by NAhak they do not appear to have been in any way his 
followers. The Jinda-Kaliana ke sewak make a pilgrimage to their 
tombs at Massan at the Basehra. 

To give further details : — 

Jinda or Zinda, ‘ the living one,’ was a Bunjdhi Brahman of the 
GenhdarS got, while Kaliana also a Bunjahi was of the Sahr 
Kaliina’s natural descendants are now however Gos^ns by caste : but as 
Zinda was celibate his spiritual descendants are faqirsoi Zinda-Kaliana. 

The Mahant or Guru is one of the faqirs. They wear a cap of silk 
{darydi, or gulbadan), round which they bind a black strip of woollen 
cloth iseli), shaving the head, but keeping the cTioti or tuft of hair, 

I If not honoured by him as stated in the Shabpur Q-az,, 1897, page 83. 

Tbe Genbdar are the JBrahmaus of the Mtthaxnxnadan Si^s of the Jhang Sdr. 
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like '^Hindus, and the beard and moustaches. They also wear shoes 
a majhla, or waist-cloth, a lingoti, a kuTfa or shirt and a ohadar or 
shawl. They also carry a mala or rosary and a necklace of tuld beads. 
The Mahant, ! however, may not wear a shirt or shoes, though when 
walking he is allowed sandals. He must always sleep on the ground, 
or on a matiuJia, a square I ed of grass made on the earth between 
four posts. The cJielas or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a separate dsan, oi‘ mat, though the fagirs may 
eat on the same dsan and in the same eh&uka, with one another or with 
Brahmans : they may also eat in the same ekauha, but on separate dsans 
with Khatns and Aroras, The Mahant may also take food frorn 
Brahmans, Khatns- or Aroras, but he can only drink water drawn with 
a Aur, or rope, in a loU, but his eJielas may use water drawn in earthen • 
ware. He also has a separate Jiuqqa, but the faqira may smoke with 
Bi-ahmans, provided the latter are wilting to allow them to do so. 

The faqirs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes 
but not so the Gos^Lins, who, like other Hindu castes, call upon the 
daughter’s son, the son-in-law, the sister’s son and husband to take the 
place of the Brahman, who is only employed when no such relative is 
available The faqirs receive the Ihent or offerings made to the 
samddJis : the Gosains receive ardds (alms) or ddn. The former how- 
ever now visit their followers to collect offerings. Near the fakia, or 
residence of the Mahant, -itand the samdd 'is or the tombs of Zinda 
Kali^na, Amadidli,_ and Darya Sahib, a okela of Zinda, while close by 
is a house in which a sacred fire (dhidn) has been kept burning for 
four centuries. This house also contains a long red flag, which is wor- 
shipped, and conch shells and bells which are used when the dubk 
gi-ass is reverenced. Bkang is offered dailjr and is also taken regularly 
by the Mahant. The /aqirs, after preparing their own food, offer fdiog 
(or sacramental food) to^the samddhs. The faqirs and the public worship 
the samd'lks, the dhidn or sacred fire, and a tulsi plant growing near 
by. The GosliCns or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunidhi 
Brahmans : and of course avoid widow re-marriage. 

Some minoe Hindu SBCTS.--We have seen above that though 
the teaching of Rdmdnand was in the beginning an inroad on the caste 
principles of orthodox Hinduism, the influence of the Bairagi devotees, 
who look to him as their founder, has been almost entirely in favour of 
pure Hinduism, and the swt is in the Fuujab as orthodox as any other. 
It would therefore be well if, before we go on to record the more liberal 
results of the teaching of Ramanand, we should glance at the names 
of various petty leaders of orthodox opinion in various parts of the 
Province. Even among these we shall find some whose doctrines are 
not .in_ accordance with ordinary Hindu opinion, but this is the most 
convenient place to notice therb. 

B^rbal-panthis are from the Marwat tahsil of the Bannu 
distnet, -am it would be interesting to know whether they really 
venerate the memory of Akbar’s minister, or whether the obiect of 
their reverence IS some other Birhal. In Pesh4war and Kohat a few 
^people return the name of Miran Bai, a famous poetess and devotee of 
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Krishn, who is said to have lived in the time of Akhar, Her shrine 
is at Udaipur in RAjpdtana, and there are many legends about her, 
but that best known in the Punjab is connected with the supposed fact 
that the God Krishn partook of her Tcaeclii hJiicJivL 

Lala Jasrae was a Khatri, whose shrine is in DIpalpur in Mont- 
gomery. A large number of Khatris put their faith in him and take 
their children to his shrine to have their heads shaved. He is reverenc- 
ed also at Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar and Jagrdon. Kesar Sh4h was 
a faqiT in Gujranwala. Baba Sdraj of Chuha Bhagtai, in the Kahdta 
tahsil of Rawalpindi, was a Brahman, who some 200 years ago served 
a Jogi, and from him learnt a mantra by which he became a distin- 
guished faq^ir. He is commonly known as Chdhewdla and his followers 
as Bhagtis. Bal Guru, is a Kashmiri saint. 

Mehr Dds was a faqir who resided at Ketds in the Find Dddan 
Khan tahsil, and Jodha Rdm was a pious Brahman who lived at Hazro 
in Rawalpindi, Regarding the Jairdmfs little seems to be known, 
except that the founder of their sect was also known as Bdbd Kurewdla, 
or Bhangewala which would point to a low origin. 

The Telirajds have been noticed above and the Martanfs in Vol. 
Ill, p. 79. 

Another and even smaller Vaishnavasect is the Dial-Bhdwan*panth, 
founded by one Didl Bhawan, a cloth-seller of Girot, who was attracted 
to religion by an exhibition of second sight (iUidm) in a Pathan woman 
with whom he was staying. Its followers are initiated at the Ramsar 
tank at Girot where they are taught special prayers and have their heads 
shaved. Some wear the janeo^ others not. The great fair on the 
Baisdkhi at Girot is ^n auspicious day for a Hindu boy to have 
his head shaved and don the sacred thread,^ 

The Bair^gis also claim to have won tolerance from Jahangir, 
When that emperor visited ' K^hnuwan in Gurdispur the celebrated 
Bairigi faqir Bhagwdnji avoided his attempt to make his acquaintance 
by burrowing through the ground to Pindori, 10 miles to the north, and 
thence to Dhamtal across the Cbakki in Kangra. The holes in the 
ground are still shown at K^hndwan and Pindori. Jahangir subsequent- 
ly found Narain, Bhagwin jPs disciple, at Pindori, but failed to make 
him speak as he was then undergoing a penance of silence, so Jahangir 
took him to Lahore and gave him 7 cups of poison each sufficient to kill 
an elephant, but he resisted its effects. Bhagw^njPs explanation how- 
ever not only satisfied the emperor bnt induced him to build a temple, 
domed like a Muhammadan tomb, which still exists at Pindori, The 
daughter shrine at Dhamtal was founded by Bdba Hari Ram ji and pos- 
sesses an inscribed magic crystal which dates from bis time. At Pindori 
are 18 mmdd&s representing the 18 gaddts or successions of gutHa of 
the shrine. Close to that of Bab^ Mahesh Ddsji, another disciple of 
Bhagwinji, is the mmddJi of his dog who is also said to have resisted a 
dose of 1^ mans of opium administered to him by the gurU in proof of 
his powers. This shrine has 50 or 60 branches scattered all over 
India. Lahl near DhSrfwfil is an important branch and barren women 

1 Sbahpur QomeHeer^ ISeT, pp. SS aud 88. 
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resort to it to obtain issue which the mahoiwt is said to bring about by 
the use oijantras.^ 

The Ldljis are described as ‘a sort of Bair%is, followers of LaljB, 
of Dhiinpur on the R^vi in Gnrdaspur. Their tenets are much the 
same as the Vaishnava BairSgis. They appear to be Rdmdnandis and 
Ldlji who lived in the time of Shah Jahin had frequent discussions 
with that emperoris son, Bara Shikoh on the subject of monotheism. 
Pictures of these debates still exist on the walls of the main building 
at Dhi^npur.® The Shahpur Qaeetteer states that Ddra Shilcoh was 
also a friend of Daddji, himself a disciple of Rdraanand, but Dadd’s 
date is open to much doubt: seeVol. _II, p. 215, note®. It also adds 
that the sacred tract of the Dddupanthis is called JDddu Bilds which may 
be distinct from the Dddd Bani alluded to on p. 216 of that volume. 

. A sect called Apa-panthi is described very briefly in Vol. II, p. 13, 
but the Apd-panthi of Multdn appear to be distinct from it. In Sep- 
tember 1903 one Hem Raj, son of Pokhar ^ Dds, of Multdn,^ who had 
turned faqir^ some 10 years before and had inaugurated a religion which 
he termed Apa-panthi, died. His relatives and followers some 3,000 
in number dressed his body in silk clothes, placed some tihi on his 
forehead, a garland round his neck and a Uladdr (gold-laced) cap on his 
- head. They then placed his body in sitting position in a coflSn and after 
carrying it round the city, had it photographed. They then took it to 
the river arriving about Up. m., put it in the water, proceeded to cook 
and eat some h<dv)d and finally returned with the grave clothes and 
coflin. Besides these proceedings, which were against the principles of 
Hinduism, they omitted to perform that portion of the funeral ceremony 
called the kirya harm. The Hindus were disgusted at these obsequies 
and with the relatives and followers for trangressing all the regular 
Hindu funeral rites. 

GnrgSon. . The fair at Baldeo Chhat lasts from Bhddon mdi 6th to 8th. The 
temple contains an image of Baldevji. It is about 200 years old. The 
image stands in the centre of a square in the west of the temple on a 
platform. It is of marble, 4 feet high and is dressed in clothes sui;^ 
to the season. - The pujdri is a Gaur Brahman. He only looks after the 
temple and the image, bathing and worshipping it. JhdnMs are made 
in SS.wan. Another fair is held at Bahim in tahsil Nfih, but no 
temple exists there. It is held on Bhadon mdi 7th and lasts 2 days. 

The Bisiih fair at K^san is held once a year ont Bhddon sudi 13th, 
when the pilgrims arrive, but the zdt or worship takes place on the 
14th. There is no image in the temple, only a niche. M-ansdH pice 
form the chief offering. The temple is ancient. The legend goes that 
when Puran Mai a Rgj^’s son was engaged in austerities here, a 
Banjira passed with loads of sugar in bags. On being asked what 

^ Qaiutteer 1914, pp. 16, a? and 31, 

» 18., pp. 80-31, 

» SloApor 1897, p, 88. 
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they contained he replied ^ salt*. Pdran Mai said that it would be 
salt; and when the Baiijara opened them he found silt instead of sugar. 
He sought forgiveness for his falsehood and the Raja told him that he 
would sell the salt at the price which sugar would fetch. He did so 
and impressed by this the trader built a temple vowing to finish it in a 
single night. But some women began to grind corn at midnight; and 
the Banjara thinking it was morning went away and so the temple 
was not completed. It is 3 yards square and has a chha^bri over it. It 
has four doors and the roof is domed. Prom it projects an iron bar to 
which is attached a dha^d. The management vests in the Gaur 
Brahman parohibs of the villagers, but Jth of the offerings go to 
Marnath J ogi and the rest to the Brahmans. 

The Tijon fair is held at Gurgaon and Sohna on Sawan Budi tij 
(3rd) for about ^ hours in the afternoon. Men and women, mostly 
young people, assemble in the fields and the girls swing on a rope 
thrown over the branch of a tree. 

No account of what we may call the ^ personal religion ^ of the 
Hindus would be complete without reference to the curious worship of 
^the ^ Name of God**. God \Rdm)^ they say, is great, but the name of 
God {Ndni Ram Nam or Ram kd Ndm) is greater. There is abundant 
evidence of this in the songs. We have one often heard in songs in the 
Kdngra valley : — 

^ Repeat always the Name of God, 

To whom Thou hast to go/ 

The original of which runs 

^ bhaj Ide Ram kd Ndm^ 

Jithe tai^ jdnd hat/ 

These words admit of no double translation and are plain and clear. 
In a song given later, a hermit or saint {fogz) reads a homily to a 
young girl who comes to see him, and in it the ^ Name of God ^ occurs 
three times as the object of worship. Thus she is bidden : Simro nib 
Bhaqwdn kd Ndm^ ^ Gall always on the Name of God ^ and again Japd 
karo B tagwdn kd Ndm^ ‘ Keep on repeating the Name of God^, She 
herself says once : kafiOy to Ida Bhzgwda kd Ndm^ * Say, and I will 
take the Name of God^. One of the taks current in the valley may be 
translated thus : — 

^ He who repeats the one Tra e Name 
Holds a fruitful charm and Great/ 

The original words are : — 

Satt Ndm ik mantar hai, 

Jape soi phal pdi/ 

Herd we have Nd 7 n, the 1 Name% by itself, with the epithe satt 
^ true.** It is the Name, the True Name, the Name of God, that is the 
charm that will reward him who repeats it. Lastly, a song, which 
belongs propexdy, however, to formal religion, treated of later on, shows - 
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clearly the relative position of Nam and Ram in the poj)tilar estimation. 
In some parts of India^ Kangra for instance, the 1st of Chet (March- 
Aj)ril) instead of the 1st of Baisakh (April-May) is New Yearns Day, 
when it is the custom for dtims (musicians) to go from house to house 
singing songs in its honour. It is very unlucky for any one to mention 
the day until the ^um has mentioned it. It is also a custom to dedicate 
the first spring flower seen on a tree to Ndm and the second to Ram. 
Both these customs are exhibited in the dilmh New Yearns song : — 

The first of flowers for thee, O Name I 
The second, Rdm for thee. 

The first of Chet brings luck to him 
That hears it first from me. 

O Krishna of the turban gay 
With jewels fair to see, 

Do thou live on a thousand years 
With thy postex’ity I 

The more important words in the original are ; — 

Pahild pTivlji tdn NdeTi hd ! 

Piljdndm Ndrdyand, 
which, translated!' literally, mean — 

^ The^rst flower thine, O Name ! 

The second name Narayan/ 

Observe the canonization phulji^ of the first spring flower and the 
personification of * The Name ! ^ Sir Richard Temple was not prepared 
to explain the origin of this cult, which, however, is nothing new. It 
may have its.orlgin in the fact that Ram, with whom Ndm is now 
specially associated, was an incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whose 
thousand names (Sahasra-ndma) was an act of virtue from all time. 
That Vishnu himself was long ago connected with ‘ The Name is 
shown by his Sanskrit epithets of Nami and Nama-namika.^ 

The custom is whenever a birth occurs in a house for ddms and 
musicians, such as Hijras,^ and other harpies who scent a fee on these 
occasions, to collect there and sing congratulatory songs. It is wonder- 
ful how these people scent out a birth, so much so, that I have thought 
of employing them as registration agents. About the commonest and 
best known song, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weddings, 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, and bears a resemblance 
in more ways than one to our own Christmas hymns. It describes the 
birth of Rama Chandra, the great hero and incarnation of god (Vishnu), 
the god, in fact, of many parts of India, and god par eoseelleifice in the 
Sikh theology. His earthly father was the celebrated king Dasaratha 

' Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages in Northern India, by R. C. Tem- 
ple : C. JK., VII, pp, 421-2. ® 

* Eunuchs who go about the Punjab and United Provinces dressed upas women; 
generally not less than three together, with a drum, and earn a living by attending wed* 
dings, births &c. Their fee is usually a rupee. They appear to be dying out 5 at least, all 
I have seen are old people. 
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uow kiiowu popularly as Jasrat Rai, and his mother was Kausalya The 
song describes the birth as according to the usual modern customs. 
The child Rdm Chandra is born ; J asrat Rdi and Kausalya ai‘e delighted ■ 
the nurse takes and washes him ; the barber comes (as is proper) to 
plant fresh dub glass for luck, while his wife summons the neighbours' 
The child's old grand-aunt brings him his first clothes, as is also proper 
and right, since it brings luck ; his aunt is the fu-st to hold him in her arms 
and last, but not least, his father distributes presents to the poor, while 
the family priest comes prowling round for his dues. Jhe name of the 
aunt, however, is Subhadra. Now Subhadra was never the aunt of Rama 
Chandra, but the sister of Krishna, the great god of so many of the 
Hindus,^ and also an moarnation of Vishnu. Here, then, we have 
another instance of what is so common and puzzling in modern Hindu 
folklore, the mixture^ of classical legends. I have previously given two 
songs which also mix up the stories of R^ma and Krishna. The con- 
fusion may have arisen thus: both are 'God' and both favourite 
subjects of song : and besides there were three R£tns, all supposed to 
be incarnations of God. Tney lived evidently in different ages, and 
probably in the following order : — Parasu Rama, axe Rdm, root-and- 
branch Rdm, the champion of the priests (Brahmans) against the 
warriors (Kshatriyas) ; Rdma Chandra, gentle Rd,m ; and B^la Rama, 
strong Rdma, brother and companion of Krishna. B^la Rama and 
R^ma Chandra have probably been mixed- up in popular songs, and 
there is nothing unlikely in this. It is a simple mess compared with 
some the bards have got into. 

_ One of the prettiest and most widely-spread customs in North 
India is the swinging in Sawan (July- August), when the rains are 
usually at their height, in honour of Krishna and Rddha. It is done 
for luck apparently, much as our Christmas pies are eaten, and seems 
to have no ulterior object. Everyone who wishes to be lucky during 
the coming year must swing at least once during S^wan. Like most 
customs of this sort, it is confined almost entirely to women and 
children, whose swings may be seen hanging from the branches of trees 
in every garden and along the roadside, by villages, bazaars, and 
dwellings. Connected with this is the Doll fair (Qiirioti h& mela) 
carried on during the whole of S4wan, and with the same object of 
procuring good luck in the future. Customs differ in various parts as 
to the manner of conducting the fair, but in Kdngra every man, woman 
and child goes at least once to the riverside during the month, wearing 
a doll at the breast. The visit to the riverside must be on a Sunday, 
Tuesday or Thursday, and must have been previously fixed on by a 
kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at the river the doll is thrown 
in, and the snperstition is, that, as the doll is cooled by the water, so 
the mind will be cooled (cased) by the action during the coming year. 
There is a song sung on these occasions by the children having allusion 
to the advent of the wagtails as a sign of the time for the Doll Fair 
having arrived. It is also sung in the Sdwan swings 

Ely, fly the wagtails so'; 

Mother, 'tis the rainy month ; 
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Ouild pati'on saints. 

Mother, ^tis the rainy month, 

Yes, my darling', mother O 
Fly, fly the wagtails so j 
Mother, we must 'go and swing. 

Yes, my darling, mother O.^ 

Thus patron saints op the trader and artizan castes. 

The system oi saintly patronage, exemplified in Mediseval Europe, 
was in force in Hindu society from an early period. Thus Visvakai'ma 
is the patron deity of the workers in wood and indeed of all craftsmen, 

But the system found a fuller development in mediseval Islam. 
Thus “ Adam was the first builder and sower ; Seth the first manufac- 
turer of buttons and wool-cai’der ; Enoch the first tailor and clerk ; 
Noah the first carpenter and joiner (in the later tradition of the 
Moslems Joseph was venerated as a carpenter and Jacob as a joiner) j 
Hud the first merchant ; Saleh the first camel-driver ; Abraham the 
first milkman and later, when he received from Q-od the command to 
build the Ka’aba, the first builder ; Ismail the first hunter; and Isaac the 
first herdsman; Jacob the first who led a life of contemplation ; Joseph 
(the Egyptian) the first watohrmakep, because he busied himself witU 
this invention while in prison, in order to decide the time of the 
morning and evening prayers j J ob, as the patient one, was the patron 
of all unfortunates; Jethro of the blind ; Moses was a shepherd, as well 
as pastor of men ; and his brother Aaron a wazir, i.e. minister and 
representative ; Sil-kefel was the first baker ; Lot the first chrono- 
grapher, Esdras the first donkey-herd ; Daniel the first interpreter; 
David the inventor of coats of mail ; and Solomon gained his daily 
bread by basket-making ; Zachariah was the first hermit ; John 
-a shaikh ; Jeremiah a surgeon ; Samuel a sand-diviner ; Lokman a 
learned man ; John a fisherman; Jesus. a traveller ; and Muhammad a 
merchant.® 

Hence the patron saint of the Hindu weavers being Kabxr they 
call themselves Kabirbansi, just as the tailors are called Ndmdevi from 
Nimdeo and are offended by being called Jul4h4 or Darzf. So too 
Hindu barbers sometimes resent being^ called Naf and call themselves 
Sainbhagti.® Sain Bhagat was a Eaji^s barber and deeply religious. 
Once sunk in meditation he forgot to wait on the Rajfi but the deity 
did his Work for him. When Sain Bhagat learnt 'of this he devoted 
the rest of his life to religion.^_ In the Punjab plains the Hindu 
weavers are also called B/dmd^sids or followers of Guru Rdm Das, 
but this term appears to be restricted to the Chamars who live by 
weaving.® 

' >8,0. pp. 426-7., 

* 7on Hammer • ConstanUnopoUa und der Bosphorus, II, pp. 395-6. I am iudeb ted 
for this reference to Hr. J. Horovitz. 

» N. I. N. Q., I., § 72. 

*Ib., §163. 

» 25., § 648. 
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The spiritual ancestor, as he may be called, is held in such respect 
that a false oath is never taken on his name. Indeed there is much 
reluctance to swear by it at all. 

The Muhammadan weavers are great observers of the 'Id-ul-fitr 
which is described as the festival of the Juldhas, just as the ^Id-uz-znhS 
is said to be held in special esteem by the Qass&bs, the Shab-i bardt by 
the comb-makers [kangUghar) and the Muharram by the Sayyids ^ 

Sddhua bJiagat is the patron saint of butchers. He was once 
cyoino* to kill a goat, but the animal threatened vengeance on him in 
the next life, so he joined the sect of ‘ SSdhs,’ whence his name. 
Another stoiy is that he was a Muhammadan^ but this is inconsistent 
with his name, which appears in many folk-songs ® 

Some other patron saints are: Omes Karim, Pir of the comb- 
makers ; Shdh Mad^r, Pir of the jugglers and Prem Tot, gwr4 of 
the Ud^sis. But the last-named appears unknown to the UdSsis them- 
selves and nothing can be ascertained regarding him. 

‘ N, I. N. Q., I, § 643. 

> Ih., § 6 . 
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Hinduism in the Himalayas* 

In the preceding sections a good many facte relating to Hinduism 
in the hills have been given in their appropriate places, but many have 
been omitted. These are now given in a special sub-section in which the 
arrangement will be much the same as that in Hinduism itself. Dis- 
tinctive as Hinduism in the Himalayas is, many or most of its facts 
could have been with at least equal propriety given a place in orthodox 
Hinduism, and very little doubt may be felt that a place in it could be 
found for every cult and temple, rite and observance, yet to be noted. 
But while Himalayan Hinduism does not really differ in kind from the 
Hinduism of the plains, it is highly distinctive in degree, retaining much 
that is older than Buddhism and more still that is older than latter-day 
Hinduism. Ndg-worship for example must have existed long before 
Buddhism arqse. It must have been absorbed by that creed after the 
first fervour of the early Buddhists had cooled down and left them more 
tolerant of popular and primitive cults, and then when Buddhism perished 
it must have survived in almost its original forms, unaffected by the 
religion which the State had adopted, but not imposed on the people. 

Begarding the legend.of Tikkar N%, given at p. 159 supra^ Mr. 

D. Anderson, C, S,, writes: — 

The Ndg never came down to Stini itself but stayed up round 
Hkkar, where the three States of Kumhdrsain, Madh&n and Bhajji 
join (? is^ there always a Ndg at a trijunction) . The Koti people 
say that it ought to be a Ganesh, but this is, I think, a perversion. 
The Bhaj ji god who kept the N % out from the Basantpur-Suni valley 
is called Danu or Sarsahan, ue, the god with the strength of 1000 
arms. He is a god of the lo w ravines : whenever there is a consider- 
able volume of water between Arki and Stini this god is worshipped. 
This is interesting, as Emerson has a certain amount of information 
to show that Nag is a river god. Here however the Nag is definitely 
the god of a high place, and his rival, who is anthropomorphic in the 
strictest sense, holds the river valleys — which incidentally swarm 
with snakes. He has however one point in common with the Ndo* ; 
no one in his ildqa dares sleep on a bed, if they do the god 
once tips him off. He is also a satiitaiy god : if any person washes 
clothes or his person in the hrfoUs under his protection, he is stricken 
with leprosy 

In Kulu the rainbow is called Budhi Mgan the ^ old she-snake ^ : 
Diack, Kuldhi Dialect^ 54. This . points to the Ndg being re- 

garded as rain or water^god, as he usually is in the Simla 
HillSj But in Chamba the Nag is described as a whitish-coloured 
snake that frequents house- walls and is said to drink milk: its 
presence is regarded as a good omen and pdja and incense are offered to 
it. The Boiar is another snake, uniform in thickness and believed to 
have a mouth at each end, whence it is called domunha, and it is 
believed that any one bitten by it will be bitten again every year.^ 

, Rindnum in tlie BUls^The Hinduism of the Himalayan areas 
differs considerably from that of the plains. It would seem that in alt 

^ Ctajnba Qazeiteer, p» 89. 
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mountainous countries^ the grandeur of their natural features and the 
magnitude of the physical forces displayed lead the inhabitants to defy 
the natural objects by which they are surrounded, or rather to assign to 
each its presiding genius, and to attx'ibute to those demons more or 
less malevolent character. ^ The greater gods, indeed, are not unrepre- 
sented in the Punjab Himalayas. There are the usual thdkurdwdras 
sacred to Vishnu in some one of his forms, and shiv alas dedicated to 
Shiva I but though Naths, with their ears bored in honour of the 
latter god, are to be found in unusual numbers, these deities are little 
regarded by the people, or at any rate by those of the villages. The 
malignant and terrible Kali Devi, on the other hand, is worshipped 
throughout the Kangra mountains j and to her, as well as to the lha 
presently to be mentioned, human sacrifices were offered up to the 
period of our rule. An old cedar tree was cut down only a few years 
ago to^ which a girl used formerly to be' offered annually, the families of 
the village taking it in turn to supply the victim j and when the 
Viceroy opened the Sirhind Canal in November 1882, the people of 
the lower hills believed that 200 of the prisoners who had been employed on 
the works were released on condition of their furnishing a similar 
number of girls to be sacrificed at the inaugural ceremony, and lit fires 
and beat drums and sat up for several nights in order to keep off any who 
might be prowling about in search of female children for this jiurpose. 
But the every-day wor-hip of the villager is confined to the llias 
or genii of the trees, rooks, and caves of Lahul, and the local spirits 
or demons of Kulu, variously known as deotds or godlings, Dems 
who are apparently the corresponding female divinities, Rikhis and 
Mums or local saints, Sidhs or genii of the hill-tops atcd high places, 
Jognis or wood fairies. Nags or snake gods, and by many other names, 
though for practical purposes little distinction is apparently di’awn 
between the various classes.^ A favourite situation for a shrine is 

- ^ I sTiali not attempt to distinguisli the various grades of belief which obtain in the 
different Himalayan ranges ; hut it may be said generally tliat the deeper you penetrate 
into the mountains, the more elementary is the worship and the more malevolent are the 
deities. 

» There is one curious difference between the gods of the hills and those of the plains 
and that is, that many of the former are purely territorial, each little state or group of 
villages having its own deity, and the boundaries between their jurisdictions being very 
clearly defined. The god Sipur, in whose honour the weU-known Sipi fair is held near Simla, 
lost his nose in an attempt to steal a deodar tree from the territory of a neighhonring rival ; 
for the latter woke up and started in pursuit, on which Sipur not only fell down in his 
alarm and broke his nose, hut he dropped the tree, which is, I am told, still Rowing upside 
down to attest the truth of the story. The only territorial god of the plains that I can 
remember is Bhumia, the god of the vDlage. Perhaps the difference may he due to the 
striking manner in which Nature has marked off the Himalayan territory into small valleys 
separated by grand and difficult mountain ranges.^^ ‘ So Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote. But 
the feudalism of the hills is not wholly territorial. lu this connection Mr. H. W. Emer- 
son observes ; — ‘‘ In olden days the personal bond was so strong that it often continued 
to exist for generations after the hereditary ruler had ceased to exercise sovereign power 
over the lands of his former subjects. For example, the petty principality of Sairi was 
conquered by Bashahr many years ago and absorbed within the boundaries of the latter 
State. The peasantry, however, though compelled by force to pay regular imposts, steadily 
denied all obligation to contribute tbeir monthly quota to the corvee, nor was it imposed 
upon them until two or three years ago. Also they still call the representative of the 
Sairi family by his ancient title, contributing towards his marriage and other expense^’ 
as though he was in fact their natural ruler. The nature of the link binding together 
the sovereign and the land-owning classes was the more appreciated by the lattJsr .b^ause 

BBB 
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a forest, a mountain peak, a lake, a cave, or a waterfall ; but almost 
every village has its own temple, and the priests are generally drawn 
from among the people themselves, Brahmans and other similar priestly 
classes seldom officiating. Idols are almost unknown or, where foun^ 
consist of a rude unhewn stone ; tut almost every deity' has a metal 
mask which is at stated periods tied on to the top of a pole dressed up to 
represent the human form, placed in a sedan chair, and taken round 
to make visits to t.he neighbouring divinities or to be feasted at a 
private house in fulfilment of a vow. Each temple has its own feasts 
also, at which neighbouring deities will attend, and on all such occasions 
sheep or goats are sacrificed and eaten, much hill-beer is drunk, and 
the people amuse themselves with dances in which the man-borne 
deity is often pleased to join, • There are also other domestic powers, 
such as Kala Bir, Nar Singh, the parts or fairies, and the like 
who have no shrines or visible signs, but are feared and propitiated in 
various ways. Thus for the ceremonial worship of Kala Bir and Nar 
Singh, a black and white loat respectively are kept in the house. 
Sacrifice of animals is a universal religious rite, and is made at weddings, 
funerals, festivals, harvest time, on beginning ploughing, and on all 
sorts of occasions for purposes of purification, propitiation, or thanks- 
giving. The water-courses,, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears are 
all in charge of separate genii who must be duly propitiated. 

Tin the festival of the ripeaing grain has been celebrated, no one is allowed to cut 
grass or any green thing wdth a sickle made of ir n, as in such case the field-god would 
become angry, and send frost to destroy or injure the harvesfe. If therefore a Lahula 
wants grass before the harvest sacrifice, he must’ cut it with a sickle made of the horn of 
an ox or sheep, or tear it off with the hand . The iron sickle is used as soon as the 
harvest has been declared to be commenced by the performance of the sacrifice. Infrac- 
tions of this rule were formerly severely punished ; at present a fine of one or two 
rupees suffices.’^ 

All misfortune or sickness is attributed to the malice of some 
local deity or saint, and the priest is consulted as is the bliagat 
in the plains. Indeed the hill priests serve as a sort of oracle, and 
are asked for advice on every conceivable subject ; when ^^by whisking 
round, by flogging themselves with chains, and so on, they get into 
the properly exhausted and inspired state, and gasp out brief oracular 
answers Magic and witchcraft and the existence of witches and 

sorcerers are firmly believed in. In the Hill States, if epidemic attack 
or other misfortune befall a village, the soothsayer, there called chela or 
^ disciple ■^, is consulted, and he fixes Under inspiration upon some 
woman as the witch in fault. If the woman confess, she Is purified by 

they themselves relied, and in fact still rely, on a similar relation In dealing with their 
ancest ral servants.” 

Mr. H. Fyson, 0. S„ rotes a somewhat similar case of an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
having no relation to any political one : - 

“ The Lagal iHqa, which comprises the four kothts of Tarapur, Chaparsa and Mangayh 
in waairi Lag Mahardrja, and Bughi Lag in waztri Lag-Sari, has a separate system of deotds 
^ At its head is Devi Phungni and below her are ibe Harains of ihQTeoth^Sf the 
phati dems and v.ilage gcdlings. Of these Deo Ganhari alone seems to be not wholly of 
this ildqa as he has a temple also at Dhalpur on the plain near Sultanpnr. Devi Phungni 
was called up by the Udi of Rdpi the other day and reproached with not having sent rain. 
She was given a date for it to fall — and it came I The Khaike ceremony is cotuiTiOn and 
is probably a relic of human sacrific as the man oboaen (to represent the victim) is pel tel 
with stones, shams dead and is carried round the village before heo;)Jie 3 to again. But 
Lagal does not seem to have had a secular origin, for the people say that they never had a 

of Uieir own, but were always under the Kdj^s of Kulu 
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the chela, the sacrifice of a he-goat forming the principal featnre in 
the ceremony. But if she deny the accusation, she will he tried by one 
of several kinds of ordeal very similar to those once practised in Europe, 
those by water and by hot iron being among them. Tree worship still 
flourishes. Mr. Alexander Anderson wrote : — 

** In matters of every-day importance, sueli as cattle-disease, healtli, good crops &c., 
in short in worldly affairs generally, the people of Kulu go to the old deodar trees in 
the middle of the forest where there is often no temple at all, and present a piece of 
iron to propitiate the deity. Such trees are common in Kulu, and the number of iron 
nails driven into them shows that this form of worship is not dying out 

Both men and women of all classes eab meat, with the exception 
of widows ; spirits and fermented liquids are commonly drunk, and 
Brahmans will eat when seated alongside of the lower castes, though 
not, of course, at their hands. The local ssSiits and divinities are, 
unlike their rivals in the plains, all Hindu, with the doubtful exceptions 
of Gtiga Pir, and of Jamlu, a demon of Malana in Kulu, who possessed 
great virtue before our rule, his village being a city of refuge for 
criminals, and whose hereditary attendants form an exceedingly peculiar 
body of men who are looked upon collectively as the incarnation of the 
divinity, are apparently of a race distinct from that of the hill-men, 
intermarry only among themselves, speak a dialect which is unintelligible 
to the people of the country, and use tbeir reputation for uncanniness 
and the dread of tbeir god as the means of wholesale extortion from 
tbeir superstitious neighbours. ^ Jamlu is said to be a Musalman be- 
cause animals offered to him have their throats cut. But neither he 
nor his worship bears any other trace of Isldm, and his attendants are 
Hindus. His incarnation, too, is known as Ma Dbo^ while his sister 
is called Prini Devi.® The ^her deofds indeed refuse to visit him, 
and pretend to treat him as an outcast ; but he revenges himself by 
assuming a superiority to them all which in old days sometimes took the 
practical form of a successful demand for a part of their property. 
In the lower hills the Muhammadan saints re-appear as Baba Eatu, B4ba 
Bhopat, and their friends, and the majority of their worshippers are again 
Hindus. 

In Suket the temple of the Sun, known as the Suraj Kund, was 
built by the RAjd Garur Chand (or Sain) and bis consort. In front of 
it is a tank or iiind which gives it its name and adds to its beauty. The 
idol, of brass, is flanked by two horses, a h&liiht in height, thus giving 
it the appearance of a chariot,^ 

Memorial tablets are also found at Rampur in Bashahr. Occasion- 
ally they contain figures of male servants who died with their chief — 

^ The name deoddr {Deva-darti) means ^the divine tree'. It is applied to the 
Himalayan cypress {Ctipressus tortilosa') in Kulu, and in Xiahnl to the J'unijperus exeelsa. 
The Himalayan cedar {Cedrus deodar a) is called by the people dear or helo^ not 
deoddr. — ^D, I. 

* There is a tradition that they were depoi ted to their present homes by one of the 
Emperors as a punishment for some offence* [I). I, 3 

® Mr. Pyson observes that the Prini people deny this relationship. Sir Alexander Diack 
says that Gyephan, the god of Xidhul, is Jamln's brother and Hinna, the goddess to whom 
is attributed the peopling of Kulu, his sister : Kulvihi Dialect of Sindiy p. 39. 

* Suket Q-azetteer, pp, 26-V, where a full account of its administration is given. 
Apparently it was not the erection of this temple under the Rd.ni's influence which led to 
the excommunication of the ndchuhan Brahmans, bat the DevPs warnings against the 
^aroMts and her infliction of epilepsy on his son. 
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a survival of the primitive idea that the R4 must enjoy the same 
state in the next world as in this. Mr. H. W. Emerson has 
come across a curious suit superstition in Mandi. He noticed that 
just before crossing a stream a villager picked up a stone and when 
he passed a certain spot threw it on a large pile of similar stones. He 
was told that a widow had been burnt there, that her spirit still 
haunted the place and that every passer-by must placate it with an 
offering. 

Another interesting case of memorial stones is that of the rude 
slabs erected ^ before a few village temples in Mandi with figures of 
deceased diviners carved on them. The idea here is that their spirits 
should serve the god. ^ 

The Legenb oe MAHAStj Deota. 


^ Mah£su, doubtless a corruption of Mah4-Siva, is the god who 
gives his name to the Mahdsd hills. In the legend that follows he 
appears in quadruple form as four brothers, just as Rdni Sur had four 
sons. ^ 


When Krishna disappeared at the end of Dwdpar Yug, the 
Pdndavas followed him. On their road to Badrf-kdshram they crossed 
the Tons, and Raja Yudhishthir, struck with the beauty of the place 
ordered Viswdkarmd to build a temple there. Here the Pandavas^ 
with Draupadi, halted 9 days. They named the place Hanoi,’ and 
thence journeyed by the Gangotri and Jamnotri ravines, through Kedar 
to Badri Ndth, where they disappeared, and the Kali Yug beg^. ’ 

At its commencement demons wandered over the Uttara Khanda, 
devouring the people and plundering towns and villages. The greatest 
of demons was Kirmar, who had Beshi, Sengi, and a hott of minor 
demons under him at M^aindarath, on the Tons, whence they ravaged 
towns and villages, until the people sought refuge in cliffs, caves and 
ravines. The demons devoured every one who came in their way. 
Once the seven sons of Hun^ Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar 
who devoured them all. , ' 


As they did not return for some time, their mother set out in search 
for them, but when she reached the river without getting any clue to 
her sons,_ she sat down on its bank and began to weep bitterly. Mean- 
while Kiimar, passing by, was struck with her beauty and asked why 
she wept. Kirtaxd turned to him and said her seven sons had gone to 
bathe in the river and had not returned home. Hearing this, Kirmar 
said I am fascinated by thy beauty. If thou wilt accede to my 
heart.s desire, I will extinguish the fire of my heart and will be grateful 
to thee and try to help thee in this difficulty. I am a brave man, 
descended from Rawan. I have won the kingdom of these hills 
through the strength of my own arm 

* The chaste wife was terrified at these words and they increased her 

T 11 1 , distress she began to pray, saying, ‘ O Lord, the giver 

of all boons, everything rests with thee “ 


» Temple’s Ze^ends of the Putijah. III,pp. 364 et seqq. 
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Dohd (fioujplet'). 

Putiar duTch duTcTiid hhai. 

Par-hal abald dj, 

Satti ho sat jdt hai. 

Pdhho, Ishwar, Idj, 

“ I was distressed at the loss of my sons. 

To-day I am a woman in another's power. 

A chaste woman whose chastity is like to be lost. 

O God, keep my chastity ! ” 

After this she took her way home, and by the power of God the 
demon's sight was affected, so that Kirtak^ became invisible to him as 
she passed. She then told the story to her husband, saying with clasp- 
ed hands that Dnrgd Devi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone was endowed with the power of avert- 
ing such evil. The demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity 
and taken men's lives. 

On hearing this, her husband said they would go and worship 
H^it-koti Ishwari M^tA So Huna went to the goddess with his wife. 
He first offered her flowers, and then prayed to H&teshwarf Hurga with 
the eight hands. While, he prayed he unsheathed a dagger and was 
about to cut off his own head with it, when the goddess revealed her 
spirit to him, caught his hand, and said I am greatly pleased with 
thy devotion. Go to the mountains of Kashmir, pray to God, and 
all thy desires will be fulfilled. Shiv-ji will be pleased and will fulfil 
thy desires. Go there cheerfully and there will be no obstacle in thy 
way". 

Obeying the order of the goddess, Hdna went at once,- and' in a 
few days reached his destination. After his ■ departure, he gave up 
eating, grain and lived on vegetables. He also gave up clothes, using the 
bark of trees for his dress. He spent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-ji'was pleased with him, 
the spirit of the four-armed image addressed him, saying, ' I am 
greatly pleased with thee : ask me any boon which thou desirest '. 

On hearing these words from the god Siva, Hdna clasped his 
hands and said “ O Siva, thou hast power to kill the demons. Tliou 
hast power to repel all enemies and to remove all difficulties. I pray 
and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
which looks most beautiful as it rests on thy head. There are no words 
to describe thy glory. The.beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant 
with the serpents hanging round thy nech, beggars all description. I 
am highly indebted to the goddess of Hdt-koti, at whose feet I bow 
my head, and bv whose favour I and my wife are so fortunate as to see 
thee in Kill Yug". 

TItta/r Khdn^ me? rdhshas base, mannhho» hd harte dhdr. 

Kul mulh barbdd hiyd, dbdM hogdi ujaf. 
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Turn, M BudaTf turn M Bishn4 Nand Oopdl. 

Duhh Jv&d sur sddhdoi^ Teo, mdro rdhshas tat~Ttdl. 

8dt puiiar mujh dds Tee nahdm gae jab parhJidt, 

Jab ghdi gaye na&C Tons TeejinJco Kirmar Tehdyo eJe sdth, 

‘^Tlie demons who dwelt in the Northern region are preying upon 
the people. ° 

They have laid waste the country and the people have fled. 

Thou only art Euddar (Siva)^ thou alone art Bishnd Nand Gopal. ^ 

Ihe sages and devotees are in distress, kill the demons at once. 

Early in the morning the seven sons of me, thy slave, went to bathe. 

When they reached the banks of the river Tons, Kirmar ate them 
at once 

The god Siva was pleased at these words and said : — '' O Rikhi, the 
people of the Kali Tug being devoid of religion have lost all strength. 
I admire thy sincere love and true faitK especially as thou didst not 
lose heart in worshipping me. Hence alTthy desires shall be fulhlled, and 
£ have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxious, for all the 
devils will be killed in a few days^'. 

Doh^ {couplet). 

BidLd Myo jab Bipra Teo, dCy4 aTeshat, phul, ohirdg, 

SaTcii rup pahle pargaf gai Mainddrath Tee bdg, 

Ghar jdo Bipra apne, raleho mujh par tele. 

SaTcH rup Tee ang se, ho~gaye deb atheh. 

Pargaf ang se debts, rom rom se bvr. 

Istri sahit bidd Teiyd, ‘ raleho man men dhir' . 

** When (the god) bade the Brahman farewell, he gave him rice 
flowers and a lamp. ^ 

A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindarath. 

Go home. Brahman, and place reliance on me. 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her every hair. 

She dismissed him with his wife, saying ‘.keep patience in thy 

When the god gave Huna Eikhi leave to go, he gave him rice a 
vessel containing flower and a lamp, and said, “ O Eishi, go home and 
ls:eep tliy confidence in me.’ A Sakti (goddess) will first appear in the 

» Jlxplainedto mean ‘ the son of Nand, Krishna', 
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garden at Maindarath, Numerous demons will come out of her thimble^ 
and every hair of her body will send forth a hero. Do rot lose courage 
but go home with thy wife. Keej) the garland of flowers^ the rice, and 
the lamp which I have given thee concealed beneath the pipal tree which 
stands in the garden behind thy house, and perform the customary daily 
worship of all these. Light this lamp and offer me flowers and incense 
on the amdwas of Bhadon and thereafter worship me with a sincere heart. 
Also perform a jdgaran^ on that date for one day and night. By so doing 
thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Sakti emerge from the ground 
with a fountain. Flames will then be visible all around. From her 
forehead and other limbs will spring gods, who will be named after the 
member from which they were born. The four gods, called the Nag 
Ghaut h or Mahasu, will appear on the fourth of the light half of 
Bhadon. Those who appear on the following day, i e. the 5th, will 
he called Kiyalu and Banar. Moreover, many distinguished above 
the rest by their courage will spring from the SaktFs hair* They 
will kill the demons and give great happiness to the people* They will 
Qx their capital at Hanoi, which was founded by the Pandavas 

When this boon was granted to Hiina Rlkhi, he walked round the 
god and paid him obeisance. After this he went his way homewards 
and the god disappeared. 

After many days the Rikhi reached home with his wife, and 
acting on the god^s directions carefully placed the lamp, flowers and rice 
on the prescribed spot. On the amdwas of Bhddon he worshipped and 
lighted the lamp. On the third day a fountain sprung up, wherein the 
Sakti ajjpeared. 

CliOfUpdi. 

Bhumi se wpni Mdtd Deo Ldru 
Than Deo Mdfid ho Kon go re Ban. 

'^Mother Deo Lari appeared from the earth. 

The temple of Deo Mata (was named) the Bari of Kongo 
Tu hi yog^ hi yog mdiK 

De^ Mdfdf bachan de painde men Idi. 

Thou only art devotion and the law, thou art the mother of the age 
O Mother, give us thy iiromise to lead us on the (right) path 
MdthG hale Mdi re agni re gethe, 

Bothd rdji Mahdsu hoi suraj re bhehhe. 

On the Mother's head burnt a fire of faggots. 

Mahasd was born with lustre like the rays of the sun 

^Jdgarun (from Sanskrit Jd^arana) means keeping awake the whole nighi in devotion, 
® By Mahdsd, because it was close to his own temple. 
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Ohhdt'h se mdrte Ohakkar chdl^ 

Janamd Ohdl^a^ Mdtd re IdL 
Placing her hand round her breast, 

The Mother brought forth her son, Ch^lda 

Mdfd Deo Lari ne hath Me hhave 
Bdshak Fahdsi dono hath d6 jhaVe, 

Mother Deo Ldri raised her hands. 

Bashak^ and Pab^si both sprang from her two hands 
Ohauth men upne Mahdsd char. 

Panchmz hui Hthi di Deo Kiydlu Bandr. 

The four Mahasds were born on the fourth.^ 

On the fifth were created the gods Kiydlu and Bandr 
ShsT Blalia BUydld hoe Bofhe tb wazir, 

Romo hoe romo de nau Idhh Mr. » 

Shdr Kdlid and Kiyalu became the ministers of Botha. ^ 

Nine IdhliB of heroes sprang from every hair 

3dth jote Hdna gayd paire pe jdi : 

* Sah manuJch Ue^ Malkd, rdkshasd hhdi \ 

« Huna fell at her feet with clasped hands : 

‘All mankind has been devoured by the demnis, O Mistress " 

Math hande pair shir Idydjdnd : 

. ‘ J3ainddrath Tdlo dd Kirmar ddno 

With clasped hands and feet he placed his head on her knees : 
^Kirmar, the demon (dwells) in the Maindarafch Lake ^ 

KathtM hoi saind Mainddrath he hag. 

Char hhdi Mahdsu kardi re dg, 

" The armies were arrayed in the garden o£ Maindarath. 

The four Mah4sd brothers were like the fire ”5. 

- Bdsliak is also eaUed Ohalda, i.e. tie 'goer >, the serpent. 

* Of tie light half of Bhddon. . 

*BhAdon!“* “ 6th of the light half 

* Mah&ii. 

® Of a cow-dung cake. 
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Hune jaise rikJiie ati hinti ld£i 
Isi Tee hdran chdr JM'ahdsd di* 

Hdria, the Riehi, made a great prayer : 

^ The four Mahasds for this purpose have come^ 

8ahh£ jabi dehte ne hinU Idz : 

* Kyd dezne dgyd Deo Ldrz Mdz^ ? 

All the gods made a prayer (saying) : 

^ What are the orders of the goddess Deo Ldri Mdi ^ ? 

Jah dz dgyd Sri Devz Mdz : 

‘ Kirmar KesM rdJeshaa ho turn do ghdz*^ 

Then Sri Devi Mai gave orders : 

^ You must kill the demons Kirmar and K^shi ^ 

Chambola^ 

Hdjd Rihh-choliyd Idyo tero ndio, 

JRdjan ho rdj ndw tero ndw. 

Thy name is king of Rikh-choliya. 

Thy name is king of kings 

Kungd^ Tcasturi^ Bdjd, gugld ko dhup^ 

Ohdr Bhdz MaTidsd Nardzn ho rup* 

Bdjan ho rdj vdw tero ndw. 

“ With saffron, musk, and fragrant resin and incense, Bajd, 

The four Mahisd brothers are Nardin incarnate.^ 

Thy name is king of kings 

Hath shanTch, ohaTckoTf gal $dm,p he hdr^ 

Ohdr hhdd Mahdsd, Buddar avatar ; 

Bhehh-dhdri rdjan ho rdj, ndw tero ndw. 

“ With conch and quoit in their hands, and serpents round their necks. 
The four brothers MahSsd are Buddar incarnate. 

In spite of all disguise, thy name is king of kings 
Hdth shanhh, chahhar gajjd, tirshdl, 

Ndoh Idyo pari ro, harhhd hoe phdl, 

Bhehh-dhdri rdjid Idyo tero ndw. 

JRdjan ho rdj, ndw iero ndw. 

1 i.e„ Sira, 


000 
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Conch, qnoit, mace and trident in hand, 

Dance of fairies and rain of flowers, 

In spite of all disguise kingly is thy name, 

Thy name is king of kings 

JTliyd ho ndii Bdjd JBMmld ho jdyo^ 

Kashmire chhofi B.djd Afainddrath dyo, 

Hdjan ho raj, ndw tero ndw, 

Uliya^s grandson and Raja Bhiml^^s son has been born. 

The Raja left Kashmir and eame to Maindarath, 

Thy name is king of kings 

Doha {cotcplet)^ 

Tharo ant hoi nahi^ jdney Hid ^aram a^pdr* 
hhayat hit Izdrne turn hai hidh sete lin avtdr* 

“ None knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite, 

Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good 
Binti sun o'ihTd parsan hue atyant, 

♦ Muham diye saindpation ho ^ mdro asur turant \ 

Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the saints, 

They gave the order to the leaders to slay the demons foi^thwith 
Agya pa^^ AfaTidsu hi muvgar hyo hdth, 

Mahan rath par Ohdlda baithe nau Idhh saind sdth. 

Receiving the orders, the Mahasus took bludgeons in their hands. 
Chalda^sat in his great war chariot at the head of nine lakhs of 


Birtham yudh hud Maindarath men, saind mdri apdr^ 

Aise Shib Shanhar bhae jo santan prdn adhdr. 

Battle was first joined at Maindarath and armies were slain. 

It was Shiv Shankar who thus came to save his ilisciples 

hp«f rdkhshaBas had been killed, Kirmar 

fe,. »* Sing.', the demon, 

afi-esh. ^ then scattered forces, intending to give battle 


Doha {conplet). 

J'ah Majhog men devat pahdnche an, 

« w,- ghamsdn. 

^ When the .deotds reached Ma,jhog, - 

y killed Singi, the demon, and a desperate battle was fought 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi Rdkhshasby Sher KuK, and that 
most of his men were slain^ Kirmar fled to Kinari Khanclai, a village 
on the river bank, but was pursued by the deotds. When he was about 
to hide in a ravine of Mount Khanda, he was overtaken by Chalda 
Mahasii^ who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 

Dohd {couplet PaJidri)* 

KhGbndm jane hhe pdwd thd thdo^ 

Sir bhdne’^ the Rdjie hhdn^i re Ido. 

He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khandai, 

Intending to smite wj[th his sword his opponent 

When Sri Chalda*^ killed the demon, a large force of other gods 
reached him. 

Doha {couplet t7t Pahdri). 

Sdth lamu deote hharie^ hhdn^e^ 

Qhd/b hnwe^ rdhshas Idi Idi hdnde. 

All the gods attacked with their swords 
And cut the demons to pieces 

After killing the demon Kir mar, all the gods threw flowers over 
Sri Chalda and paid homage to him* 

Doha {couplet'). 

Adi Kali Yug mon Kirmar Myd rdj, 

Sant mahdtmd ho duhh diyo dait samdj, 

Kirmar ruled the world in the beginning of the Kali Yug. 

The demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the 
men of God 

Sab devan he deb hai Mahdsd hartdr, 

Kirmar ddi mdrhe^ d&r hiyo mahi~bhdr^ 

‘‘ Ihe lord Mahasii is the god of all gods. 

Killing' the great Kirmar, he has"^ lightened the burden of the 
World 

Yah charitr Mahddev hd chit de sunejo hoi, 

Sadd rahe suhh sampadd aur muhti phal hoi. 

He who listens to this story of Mahadev with a sincere heart. 

Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation 

i From hhdn^nu, to break, in Pahd^-i. 

® Lit., * raUing higli 
® I. Maliasd. 

* Ghdi hwwei ' are killing \ 
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After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near 
Khandai and the place came to be called Dev-ka-khatal. It still 
forms jdgir of Dev Banar. The place in Khandai, where Kirmar 
met his deaths still retains the marks of his sword on a rock. Travellers 
and passers-by worship this stone by offering flowers^ and also express 
gratitude to Mahasu. 

Next morning at daybreak Hnna Eikhi came to Mahdsu with clasp- 
ed hands and expressed joy at Kirmar^s death. He further begged 
that the demon, Keshi, who had made Hanoi his abode and was destroy- 
ing its people should be killed, adding that the place was a delightfiil 
one, as it had a fine temple, that the rippling waves of the river by 
which it lay added beauty to its scenery, that it was a place of sanctity 
and would be better under his rule than under the demons, and that 
it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. 

Hearing this the god marched his army in that direction, and on 
the march they passed Salna Patti, a village in Rawmgarh, near which 
lived another demon in a tank, receiving its water from the Pabar. 
When the flower- throne of Mahasu reached this spot he saw a demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Nat^ri Ji said to 
Mahasd : — ^ This is a fearsome sight When Mahisti heard 
Um& Shankwrx^s words he knew by the might of his knowledge that this 
was the demon spoken of by the HkM. He stopped his throne and 
destroyed the demon on the spot by muttering some charms, which had 
such power that even to this day the river does not make any sound as 
it flows. Hence the place is called Nashudi. 

Dohd. 

Bdjdjari-bharthd deote re bdjd^ 

Botha Bdjd Mahasd JSanola hhe birdjd% 

Jari-‘hhartJi^ the music of the gode, was played. 

When Botba, Baja and Mahasu left for Hanoi 
Udahdrdj Mahasu Ohdlda Pabdsif 
Hanoi dekhiro bahute mano di hdse^ 

Mah^raj Mahasu, Chdlda and Pab^isi, 

The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing HanoP''. 

Ohhoti chhotd hahuti deo, 

Sri Bofha Mahdsd deote rd deo. 

There are many minor gods. 

But Sri Botha Mahasu is the god of gods/^ 

When Sri MaLSsu reached Hanoi with his army, he asked Huna 
Rikhi if it was the resort of Keshi the demon. The latter humbly 
replied that it was, but he added that the demon sometimes haunted the 
Masmor mountains, and had perhaps gone in that direction and that 
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preparations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all 
the gods held a council and sent Sri Childa with Sher Kalia, Kolu and 
others to the mountains of Masmor to kill the other ivarrior-gods. They 
set out in search of the demon. This song of praise was sung : — 

Feri Sanole^ JRdjedp phtUo^ hi hdv'^, 

Ghdr hJidi Mdhasu Mdtd Deo Ldri. 

Rdjan ho rdjy ndw tero nd%o, 

Bhesh-dhdri Rdjd’-j'i 

Rdniy Rdjd ndwe^ JpcL'if'jd ^dwB^ 

Raja thoa hast a garden of flowers in thy Hanol^ 

The abode of the four JMahasds and their mother* 

Thy name is king of kings. 

In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 

The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee 

JPotgi, 

Khan^did ddhu ndrm chor^ 

Le 6h2lo ^dlgi meri uhM Masmor. 

Rdjan ho rdj^ ndw tero ndw, 

Kashmwi Bdjd dewd hetMP Bhimld M or ^ 

Thieves and robbers of Kfaandai, 

Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Whither is the king of Kashmir gone ? He is gone towards Bhimla 
KaiZds l^ashmir ohJbdTo rajastlidn -ikfainddru th dyd, 

Rdjan ho rdj^ ndw Zero ndio, 

'' Thou hast left Kailas and Kashmir and came to Maindarath. 

^ Thy name is king of kings 

When Sri Chdlda^s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen play- 
ing music, the demon Keshi witnessed his arrival, and thought him to 
be the same who had killed his lord Kirmar, and had come there for 
the same purpose. So^ he made ready for battle and said, ^ It is not 
right to fly^* thinking thus, he took a huge mace and spear to attack 
the god. When about to shatter the god in pieces with his mace, the 
god^s glory was manifested and the demon^s hand hung motionless. Sri 
Chalda ordered Sher Kaliya to kill the demon at once. This order was 
instantly obeyed. The people of the place were exceedingly glad at this 
good news, and there was much throwing of flowers over Mahasd, 
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KhiisM howe ddami pahdro re sdre : 

^ Kdre teh JcJiatmipani Jciito re mireJ 

All the hill people rejoiced : 

' Accept as thy revemie the offerings made out of our (share of the) 
produce ^ 

^ Kdr deo Wiaiimpan'C pare Handle Ide^ ^ 

Sadd idrwi de harshe deo Bhardnst le hulde * . 

We will work and send tribute in our turn to Hanoi, 

And will bring the god for worship to Bharansi every twelve years’^ 
' Sadd Tcahen, Mahdsdwdy mzolak tihdrd, 

Sdl deo samato rd kufo rd hard \ 

O Mahdsu, we say this land is thine for ever. 

And wo will give thee each year e^rery kind of grain in due season* ^ 
^ Bhuty har, rdhshas^ paref^ ohhal, 

Kdr deo hhaumpani sadd rahai parjd tumhdrL 
Aphhiddar do aur haro rahhshd hamdri\ 

Protect us from the evil-spirits, spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, 
And we will give thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects. 

Give us prosperity and grant us protection^\ 

After killing the demon, Sri Chdlda Mahdsti seated himself on his 
throne and came with his forces to Hanoi in great state. He brought 
with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as a gold JcadM. 
taken from the demons. 


nr 1. P? reaching the place he recounted the death of Keshi to Botha 
Mahasu, saying All the demons have been killed by thy favour, 
and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings which I have 
brought and send them to thy treasury*'*. 

*1, Hearing this, Botha Mahasu said : O Sri Chalda, go with all 

these lieroes to the places which I name and divide the country among 
them. so that they inay rule there, and guard the people against all 
oaUmities. The people of these lands will worship thee as thy subiects 
and be dependent on thee. Every person will offer thee sUver, gold, 
brass or copper on bhe attaimneut of his desires. Wherever thou mayest 
go, the inhaUtants will worship thee, performing a y%ra ou the N^g- 
chauth and N^g-panchami days, which fall each year lu Bhddon. They 
Will be amply rewarded for these annual fairs And he added : ~ 
worshipped like myself, and be highly esteemed 
-throughout my kingdom, but thou wilt have to pay the mdUMnd dues 
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for each place to the other gods. When a grand is performed 

thou -wilt be invited to present ofEerings to me ’ 

Bdje tdl mardang sTiankh bdje gJidnte 

BalM 8H MaUsdji ne debto^ hd rdj dino hdnte^ 

7 The cymbal, the mardang and the conch were sounded and bells 
were rung 

When Sri Mahasu divided his kingdom among his minor gods 
JR,dj sahd deoton hd is tarah hdnfd^ 

'Rdjd'hdni Pahdsi dend Deban rd dandd. 

He divided his State to the gods thus. 

Giving the territory of Mount Deban to Pab&i^^. 

BdsJiuh ho Bdwar ddno •porn Bilo holz SdfJie^ 

Pahdsz Bel dino punwdso jo Bel Pdslie, 

To Bdshuk he gave ihe whole of the Bawar territory with the part 
of Bilo on this side of Sathi. 

To Pabdsi he also gave the country of Shathi which is on the bank 
of the Patw41 

Kdld Kotld hd dino JsTydlde Bandr* 

Bofhi Ohdldd Mahdsdro rdj howd sarah pahdr, 

‘^To Kiald and Baner he gave Kalij and Kotl4 also. 

And Botha and Chalda Mahasu became rulers of the whole of the 
hill tract 

Botha Ohdldct Jdahdsu sab deban re deo. 

Pdjani rd Mahdsd re jdnade nd asau, 

" Botha and Chdlda Mahasu are the gods of all the gods- 
The people do not know how to worship Mahdsu 

Bah richd deni Hdnd Rihhi hhe Yedo ri batdz. 

^ Isi bidhi hdr mere debte ri pujan hardi \ 

The hymns of the Veda 8^ were dictated to Huna Rikhi : 

* Perform my worship according to them ^ 

Sab guwe debte apne satlidno hhe jdi* 

Vedo ri richd deni pd jane Idi. 

1 This iB the meanmg as explained by the descendant of Kaverd, lit. the translation 
appears to be — to Pabasi he gave Bel on the day of the full moon, and so it is (now) 
called Bel Pashe. 

• That is, in regard to the worship of this god,*^ , 
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A.11 the gods went to their own capitals. 

The Vedic hymns should be used in worship 

Sri MahdsH Tee sdih sab debts gae 
Is JDiand Uttar men dete mdntd kardi. 

All the gods who had come with Mahdsd^ 

Are worshipped in this Northern Region^^. 

Notdre Pohho chhord jo marishwar MaTiddeo, 

Hanoi men Bothd Jkfahdsd jo sab deban he deo* 

Notdre^ and Pokhd remain, Mahddev the god of the burning 
places* 

Bothd Mahdsd is the god of gods in HanoF^. 

Ohuri men OhuresTiwar wahi Mahdsdhai deo. 

Hesh cKhore deshore pum ddi Bhindrd deo,, 

“ That same Mahdsu as Chdnshwar is the god of the Chur Peak, 
pdm, Bhindrd and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain 
country 

Nardin^ Ruddar, Dhaulu^ Ghordu debte gayd Bashahro ri ndli» 
HdhhoU men Mdtd Hdidshwari aur pahdv ;pahdr men Kali. 

^^The gods Narain, Ruddar, Dhaulu and Qhordd were sent towards 
the valley of Bashahr. 

Mother Hdtd-'hwari was in Hat-koti and on every hill was KdlP'*. 

'' ' Sabhun hi pdjan Bhdi hui ^ jai jai ^ hdr. 

Kirmar ddi mar he dnand bhayo sansdr. 

All worship the Brothers and give them (the cry of) ^ victory/ 

The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other 
demons 

Dish huwd muluh, Sri Ghdld^a, iumhdrd, 

Hanolo hhe bhejnd huto rd hdrd, 

Sri Chdlda, all this country is thine. 

Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanoi 

Thus was a separate tract assigned to each, and they were sent 
each to his own ^ territory. Huna Rikhi was loaded with blessings in 
money. After this, Mahasti disappeared and an image o£ him with four 
arms appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this day 

Sab gaye debte apne apne asthdn. 

Jab Bothd hde Shri Mahdsd^ji antar^dhydn, 

All the gods went to their own places. 

And then Botha Sri Mahasu disappeared^'. 


1 In Ga|hw4U 
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Kiydlu Bandr dind urdo, 

Km' ri seri dd •pd'kTd tTido, 

Kiyalu and Banar flew SbW9t,j, 

And took possession of the fields of Kui 

The following story is connected with these two places : — The capi- 
tal of the two gods is Pujirli^ a village at the foot of the Burgd Hill, 
beyond the Pabar stream. 

When all the gods had gone to their own places, all the land was 
regarded as the kingdom of Mah4su, and his capital was Hanoi. It is 
now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this territory, the gods in 
charge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Mahasu to have such power that if a 
person who has lost anything worships the god with sincere heart, he 
will undoubtedly achieve his desire. 

Doha (couplet)* 

Ltld isk'b harnan sahTce ftoi Tcaun ? 

Adi deban he de'o haiy Mahasu hahdwe jaunl 

Who can praise him ? 

He is the chief god of all gods, aud is called Mahdsu 

Jo jan din^ho-har unJio dhydwe. 

Woh ant samay man^hdnchhit phal pdwe. 

He who remembers him with humble mind, 

Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled 

Aise hhae yih Buddar avatar, 

Jin tdrd sahal sansdr, 

^^So (great) is the incarnation of Buddar, 

That all the world is delivered from transmigration 

WoM 8hib SJianhar avatar, 

JinhC mdyd ne hdndhd sansdr, 

** He is Shiv Shankar incarnate, ^ • 

And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion^'. 

Aisi hai^ woh Shih ShanTcar dnandd, 

Jin he simran se hate liar phandd. 

Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased. 

Who remembers him passes safely through the whole 

Jis ne is men shanhd utJide, 

Woh narah hi hai Shamhhu ne pdi. 

He who has doubts as to these things. 

Is doomed to hell by Shamhhu 

^ Ktii is a place in Rawaingarh, near the Bnrga Mountains. 

® Shivd. 

® Or we may read Kar ^"hctndd and translate : * By remembrance of him (mankind) 
may be delivered from the maze of Har (Shiv)’* 
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Woh Shib Shankar antarjdmz, 

Jin ko dhydwat sur nar gydnu 
He is Shiv Shankar^ the heart- searcher, 

On whom meditate the heroes and the sag*es^\ 

Yih Shambhu Jagai sukh ddz^ 

Jin kd par kod naM^ pdi> 

He is Shambhu and gives blessings to the world. 

And no one can fathom his doings^^. 

BMva, Sharva, Rudra, Pashu-paii, OirisJw., JWahesha, mnMn, 

Jin Tee 'gundnu vdd ko gdmi Veda Purdn. 

Sharva, Eudra, Pashu-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, the 

Whose virtue is sung in the Vedds and 

Aiae bTiae woh Mahdsd suTch-ddyi, 

J %l thal me» jo rahe samdyi. 

" Mahdsii comforts every man. 

And his gloiy pervades both sea and land”., 

Kod harnan nd saJee unlei prahhutdi ; 

Bralvmdf Vishnu^ Sdradd ant naMn pdi. 

We lack words to tell his greatness ; 

Bmhmi, Vi,hM and even SiradA oeu’ld not know hie voality". 

Tin loh ke ndth hain ant naMn kachhu pdi : 

Brahmd, Vishnu, Sdradd, hdr gaye man mehi. 

" He is the king of the three worlds and is inHnite : 

Eve^he gods Brahma, Vishnu and S^mda could not stand before 

mthjoTlei Brahmd, Vishnu, Ichari Sdradd mdi : 

* TinloTc men jdte hhde pdr Tdne naUn pdi \ 

before*himT^^’^ Mother Sarada stood with clasped hands 


bnt eould And no end 

Hdr mdn Tear thaTeat lhae pdr naAi» jah pdi, 

Hdth jorTear thd4d bhae ndth-pad sis ndi. ' 

“When they could find no end to his glory 

They o^e heterej.hn:with olaeped hende Ud bowed bead.". 


(to 
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Shiva iti ManiL 

Bis nawdi ke ndth pad he hini bahut puhdr : 

^ Turn deban he deb 1%6 Hid par am apdr.' 

*‘Tliey boweJ their heads to the god and praised him aloud : 

^ Thou art the god of all gods and wondrims is thy glory* 

^ Sai Ohandra^ohura madandhsh^sTiM pdni har jaisd : 

Tin lok he hartd hartd deban deb MaheshdJ 

Thy light is like that of the moon and thou art full of water like 
the ocean : 

Thou art Mahasu^ the creator and destroyer of the three worlds '*4 
Jahd^ taTidn hhae Mahdsu antar^dhydn^ 

Tab se unhi astuU harat HanSla Bikdn. 

Prom the time that Mahasti disappeared, 

He began to be praised in the Hanoi temple***, 

TFb^ sthdn hai Uttar Khan4 mdhi : 

Nadi hindri Tons he mandir band tdhin^ 

His place is in the Northern Region ; 

His temple is built on the bank of the river Tons**. 

When all the gods went to their own places, the other gods agreed 
to pay tribute to Hanoi according to the directions of Mahasii. They 
also agreed to pay mdlJcdnd dues on the birthday of Mahandata to the 
inhabitants. 


In Kulu Mahasu is known as Kashu-bdhana and when disputants 
take an oath they drink water in his name. The party telling an un- 
truth suffers from the draught thus drunk- 

Shiv worship is very common in Mandij both in the town and in 
the ilaq^a — much more so than in Bashahr where Kali worship is 
far more important. The veneration of Shiva however is not universal. 
In several ildgas adjacent to Kulu the slivrdtri receives very casual 
notice whereas Dev£ worship is general there. Mr. H. W. Emei*s(m 
does not think it safe to say that the cults of Shiva are imported or 
that they are merely the cults of the educated classes. In the hills, as a 
rule, the low aboriginal castes are the greatest worshippers of Shiva, 
but the Kanets also — though the custom varies considerably — are 
very zealous observers of the shivrdtri. There is also a close^associa- 
tion between Shaivism and Nag worship — the Nags are his (or Kali*s) 
favourite servants. Lingams are common and in more or less orthodox 
temples are found with the yonu Near the entrance to the haram sardi 
there is a very horrible image of Durga with a realistic ling am in front 
round which a cobra is coiled with the canopy over the top of the 
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linsam. The shivrdtri is the great oflacial festival of Man4i, corres- 
ponding to the Dasehraof Kulu. The gods arc all brought in and 
do obeisance first to M^idhu Rai, the real ruler of the State, and then 
to the R^ijdhis vice-regent. The latter always goes behind Mddhu 
Bai in the procession. 

In Mandi the cults of Shiva are chiefly affected by Brahmans, Raj- 
puts, Khatris and Bohras which may point to their imported origin, or 
merely indicate that they are the cults of the educated classes as opposed 
to the cultivator masses. In Mandi town a temple is dedicated to Shiva 
Ardhnareshwara or Shiva as half himself and half his_ consort Gaura or 
Pdrbati, the first creator of all things, older thau sex itself. On the left 
bank of the Bids is a temple to the Pancha-baktra or ‘ five-faced ' Shiva 
and on the right bank one to Trilokndth, ‘ lord of _ the three worlds^ 
with three faces. It would be interesting to know if these temples are 
complementary to each other like those of Oera Din Panah in Muzaffar- 
garh. Another and a very old temple to Shiva is that of Bhat Ndth in 
Mandi town, regarding whose idol a legend of the usual type is told. A 
cow was seen to yield her milk to a stone, and beneath it Rdja Ajbar 
Sain (c. 1500 A. D .) discovered the idol and founded the temple in con- 
sequence of a dream. ^ Bdlaknath, son of Shiva, has a temple on the 
bank of the Beds. He is not to be confounded with Balak Rupi, 
Bhairo^ is a disciple of Shiva ^ and a Siddh, and Ganpati or Ganesh is his 
most dutiful son, as elsewhere. In Suket Edja Madan Sain founded a 
temple to Astan (? Sthamba) Nath, apparently a form of Shiva. 

Although out of 49 fanes in Mandi town no less than ^4 are dedi*- 
Gated to Shiva, the Gosains, his votaries, have declined in importance,® 

In Kulu the tradition is that the deotas represent the risJiU and 
other great men who were in existence at the time of the Mahabhad’at. 
After that war the deotds and risins of that epoch came and settled in 
the Kulu valley and the autochthones built temples and raised memorials 
to them. The reason advanced for this tradition is that all the temples 
and deofds hear the names of those risMs and heroes. But the temples 
at Manikaran (Bamchandar'^s), Sultanpdr (to Baghdnath), Maharaja 
and Jagat Sukh are ascribed to the time of Mahdraja Jagat Singh 
while the Sikh temple at Harijpur was erected by Baja Hari Singh. 

In Mandi Tomasha rfs/ii is still worshipped by Brahmans at Rawal- 
sar lake, as well as by Buddhists under the name of Padmasambhar.*^ 

^ Women visit this temple every Monday and sing hymns with lamps in their hands. 
For a beautiful illustration of a temple to Bhdt JSTatba in Madras see Arch, Survea Bep.) 
1913-14, Pt. I— PI. VIII. , 

“In the Hills G-anesh is known as Bindyak or Sidhi-Bindyak and in Kangpa his 
picture, caMQd.jaff‘jzip, is carved in stone or wood and set up in the house-door when ready : 
J. A, S Bo 1911, pp. 133, 235, 175. Havell* s explanation of Ganesh’s elephant head 
is worth citing. He describes him as the god of worldly wisdom and as the ' protector 
of households representing the wisdom which brings to mankind a' great store of this 
world^B goods ; the sagacity of an elephant which keeps the mind tied to earth, not the 
spiritual power of Shiva, which can take wings and lift the soul to heaven : wherefor 
he is the patron deity of 'scribes and publishers. But how much of this explanation is 
due to Mr. HavelPs own ingenuity and how much to orthodox or current belief ? The Ideals 
of Indian Art, pp. 5i, 82. 

® Mandi Gazetteer^ pp. 38-39. 

4 Francke’fl Aniiguities of Indian Tihet^ p. 123. 
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The following* i« a list of the teni|.Ies in Kulu dedicated te various 
ns A IS : — 


Name of rishi. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Kartak Swami 999 

3Jera at Sheonsar 

5tli of Baisakh. 

Do. 

Pera or peri 

6th of the light half of Baisakh, 1st 
of Chet, commencement of the new 
year in Chet, and 1st of Bhadon. 

Do. 

Pera at Shanshar 

5th of lunar part of Baisakh, SOtli 
Bhddon and 20th Magh. 

Kapal Muni 

Pera at Kalath * 

On the Ram Naumi, the 16th of Chet, 
and the Janam ashf ami, the 2l8t of 
Bh4don. . 

Do. 

Pera^at Bashona 

25th Baisakh and a yag every year ou 
1st and 2nd Sdwan, 

Bashist Rikhi 

Bashist Pera 

1st of Baisakh and 12th of Katak. 

Gautam Rishi^ 

Pera Gautam Riahi 

12th of Phagan and 1st Baisakh. 

Gautam Rikhi or Ghu" 
mal Rikhi.® | 

1 Pera in K. Kot Khandi... 

i 

1st Phagau, 

Ganial Rikhi® ... 

1 i oni pera ... 

JlcddsM of the light half of Pha- 


) 

gan. 

Parasar Rishi ji* 

K onandu Haru 

1 

In Magh, Chet, Baisakh and Sawan, 

Chiman Rikhi or Ohir- 

Pera 

7th Phdgan, 11th Baisdkh, and 5th 

mal,® 


Jeth. 

Do, 

[ Chiman Rikhi ••• 

Ist of Phagan, 

Sandal Rikhi ••• 

Dera Kahiin in K.^Manali 

8th of Phagan, 2nd of Baisakh, and the 
janam ashtami, the 26th of Sawan, 

Mirkanda® ••• 

Mukrah temple ••• 

! 

1st Phagan, 1st Baisakh, and 20th 

Sawan. 


1 The temple of Beas Rikhi is connected with this> the I^urdns say that the place 
whore he practised penance was the source of the river Bl£s. Any one visiting Beas 
Knn4 is fed here. The pujdrts are Gaurs, Kanets and Bairagis. 

® At another temple the chariot of the god is kept. It is decorated with flue clothes, 
as well as ornaments of silve.^ and gold, and the images of gods are arranged in it. The 
chariot is also worshipped at the fair. 

® A temple called Guran Dera is connected with this. When the chariot is elsewhere 
the god is kept in the temple. 

* This risM also has a temple in Sanor in Maudi {&azetteerg p. 40)* 

® Two other temples are connected with this, 

® Markanda fair is held annually ou the 1st Baisakh in K^ngra, Markan^a was an 
ascetic, but his uanie is now applied to any water which flows eastward. On the Saukrant 
of each month people bathe in this water and give alms. In Kuln proper M^rkan^a’s 
imago seems to have been placed ou bridges and as guardian of bridges he would appear to 
have been known as Mangleshar— unless that was the name of his spouse. The god 
Mangleshar JDco is alluded to in the tripltst ; 

Mangli Rant, Mangleshar Deo 
Dhanns pliuti, Sattnd seo, 

Marloanda Mahrdl neo. 

When Mangli was queen Mangleshar’s drum was burst; the bridge of Sauud carried 
the god Markanda to Makrdl 

And the legend goes that when q leeu Mangli ruled at Jia, at the junction of the 
Beas and Parbati rivers, tiie latter used to be spanned by a bridge at tSaund, just above 
the confluence. When the drum used in the worship of Mangleshar burst tbo bridge 
fell, but the idol of Mdrkanda, which was on the bridge when it fell, was carried on the 
timbers of the fallen structure down the river to Makr41 where M^rkan^la’s temple 
now Stands : Diack^ Kuluhi Dialeo^^ p. 39. 
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The rishis ui Sardj. 

In Sar^j there are several minor cults of interest* Besides that 
of Jamlu who is identifiable with Jamdaggan rishi^ Markanda and 
Shringa^ risliU are the objects of worship. The f( rmer has three 
temples. That at Manglaur, which derives its name from one name of 
the temple, is also called Kanderi. Fiom 1st to 5th Phagan a fair is 
held here every third year, and on the sJiivrdtri in Chet a bramhkoj 
(free distribution of food) is celebrated and girls are feasted. On 1st 
Baisdkh a fag is held at which the god is taken to the nearest river to 
bathe. Small fairs are also held during the first week of Baisakh. 
During BhMon the god is invited by all the neighbouring villages, and 
for many nights an illumination is made before him. Throughout Poh 
and Magh the god is shut up in the temple which is re-opened in Phagan. 
Once upon a time, the story goes, a Bana in Manglaur asked a Brahman 
to recite the Chandt to him and while he was doing so a sddhu appeared. 
It was declared that Markanda rishi had thus manifested himself, 
and many people became his followers. His fame soon reached the 
ears of Baja Mangal Sain of Mandi who gave land in mudfi for the 
maintenance of his shrine. After the Raja's death a thdkurdwdra was 
built at Manglaur in his memory, but the exact date of its foundation 
IS not known. It contains a stone % feet high, as well as a 

stone image, its aiffiairs are managed by a kdrddr by caste a Gaur 
Brahman. A Sarsut ptijdri is employed for worship. The gur is also a 
Brahman. These persons are not celibare and their offices are hereditary . 
A hhogoi sweetmeat, gJii, rice etc. is offered daily and a sacred lamp is 
lit every evening. No other shrine is connected with this one. 

The story about Mdrkanda's other temples is that he is in the habit 
of manifesting himself through his guTj who goes into a trance on 2nd 
Phagan every year. While in this state he declares that there are 
seven Shivas in Triloknath in L^hul, who begot seven devotees 
named Markanda ; that one of them stayed at his birthplace, while 
the other six came to Rothi Kot. One of them settled in Makldhr, 
while the rest set out for Kanglaur, There one of them carved out a 
principality and the other four made their way to Balagad, Patehpur, 
Mandi and Nfir. NiSr was governed by a thdkur whom the devotee 
killed and took possession of his territory. After this M4rkanda dis- 
appeared below the earth, whereupon a pinH of stone appeared.' Two 
temples were built at this place. The date of their foundation is not 
known. One of them contains a stone pindi,2> feet high, and the other 
a chariot of the god. Their administration is carried on jointlv by a 
Mrddr and the villagers. The pujdri is Bhardawaj Brahman. ’’He is 
not celibate and the succession is governed by natural relationship. 
Special reverence is piid only to the gui\ No special rites are performed 
by the pnjdru ^ The usage of hhog is not known. 'No sacred lamp is lit, 
nor is fire maintained. Connected with this are the shrines in Nur 
and Nolu. The annual fair is held on 19th and 20th Baisakh. A j %g is 
celebrated after every 12 years, at which a few he-goats are sacrificed. 
It generally falls in Maghar or Katak. 

Markanda and Devi Bala Durga have a temple at Markanda where 
a fair is held on^ 5th Phdgan, and at the HoK it lasts from the end of 

^ Popularly called Singa riahi. 
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The rishfs in SardJ, 

Chet to the 10th of Baisakh. Other fairs are also held on l2th and 
15th Baisakh. During the naurdtra festivals also virgins are fed and 
worship performed. The story is that once a sddJiil came from Trilok- 
nath and declared that the places should be consecrated to the worship 
of the Devi and Markanda. Accordingly they were installed here. 
The temple was founded in the Dwapar Yug. It contains a stone 
Its affairs are managed by a Icdrddr. For worship a Brahman is em- 
ployed. The hdrddr is a Gaur Brahman and the pujdri a Sdrsut, All 
the questions put to the god are answered through a gur. 

Deota Shringa Bikhi in Chaihni has two temples : one in Sikaru 
and the other in Bijepur. The fair at the former is held annually on 
the last day of Baisakh, and at the latter on any auspicious date in Phagan. 
Besides these, a fair is held at Banjar on 2nd J eth. The story is that^ Sher- 
t^ngan, a Kanet of Rihlu, was once ploughing his fi^dd on the Tirthan 
Khad when he heard a voice saying : ^ I will come*. This was ppeat- 
ed on three successive days, and on the”morning of the last day of Baisakh a 
pin4i in the image of a man emerged from the Khad and approached the 
man. It directed him to carry it to the place where during the Dw&par 
Yug it had performed asceticism. On the way it stopped at two places, 
Bijepur and Sikaru, where the temples were afterwards built. Here a 
chela, during tbe nigbt, learnt in a vision that the god*s name was Suran- 
gd Rikhi. The temples were founded in the Dwapar Yug. It contains a 
black stone pin^i, 2^ feet long. Its administration is carried on by a 
Kanet Icdrddr. * A Brahman puidrL is employed to perform all the rites. 
His caste is Sdrsnt and got Dharmian, A hhog of rice, ddl,j milk, gM or 
sngar is offered twice a day, and a sacred lamp is lit every evening. 
Low castes are not allowed to offer any edible thing as hhog, but no dis- 
tinction is made in their offerings of other things. Connected with this 
are the shrines in Chaihni and Bdgi. 

In Sardj Jamlu and Devi Jalpa have a temple at Galun Deora, where 
a fair is held every year from 21st to 28th Phagan, ^and another from 
21st to 26th Sdwan. The nanrdtras in Chet and Asauj aie also observed 
as fairs. Virgins are worshipped and a path is recited. The story goes 
that a sddhd was found in Galun sitting absorbed in meditation. A 
thdJeuT asked him who he was and whence he came. He replied that 
people called him Jamdaggan Risbi and added that he desired a temple^ to 
be built in his name. The thdTcui built a temple, but it did not satisfy 
the sddhd who, taking an image of tbe devi from his hair, said that a 
temple should be built for her residence also. ^ This demand was not 
acceded to ; so eventually both wore installed in the same temple. ^ It 
is said to have been built in the Dw4par Yug, and contains stone pindts of 
the god and goddess. A silvei club and a silver horse are also kgpt in it. 
Its administration is carried on by a kardd^',hj caste a Kanet. ^ A Bra 
rnsji pujdri is employed for service in tbe temple, while the ywr is the dis- 
ciple of the god. These three incumbents are not celibate and the succes- 
sion follows natural relationship. The pujdri^s position is good, but 
special revereaee is paid to the g'ur who answers all questions put to the 
ffod. A hhog oi sweetme!.t, milk, rice etc. is offered daily, and the sacred 
lamp lighted every evening. Connected y'ith this is the shrine m 
Sinch. 
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The principal fair in Saraj tahsil is that of Sing* or more correctly 
Shringa Rikhi. It takes place at Banjar, the head-quarters of the 
tahsil on Jhe second of Jeth and lasts from 10 p. m. to 4 a. m. Men 
and women dance in crowds, a dance which i? called nati. All ofEerings 
helow two annas, includixxg sweetmeats, gr m and fruit, go to the 
pt^JdrzSf those of that amount and above it are credited in the gou'^s 
treasury. Some 2000 or 3000 people attend the fair. Sweetmeats, 
fruit and, clothes are given to relatives, especially to women. Men and 
women swing on TianMds^ sing the songs called jJianiJiotU and make 
other forms of merriment. A considerable amount of trade also takes 
place. 

The cult op Jamlu (Jamdaggan), 

The cult of Jamdaggan Rishi is widespread in the Kangra hills, 
the temple at Baijndth being dedicated to him. In Kulu he is especial- 
ly worshipped at Malana, the remote valley whose people are called 
Radeo. 

The following is a list o£ his temples in Kulu proper: — 


Name of god. 


Site of temple. 


Bate of fair. 


Deota Jamlu 


Ddota Jamltt 


Kharon Maudir in Kothi 10th of Maghar, full moon day of Ma- 
Maldna. ghar, one day in the dark half of Poh, 

one Thursday in Mdgh, one day in 
the light half of Magh, one in the 
light half of Phagan, 8 days in 
Ph^gan, 2 in Chet, 10 in the light 
half of Chet, 1st and 2ud of Baisdkh, 
one in the light half of Bais4kh, 1st 
of Jeth, 1st of Har, 3 days in the 
light half of Savran, 31st of S^wan to 
5th of Bhadon, Sheori Shankr^nt for 
2 days, 5 in the light half of Asauj, 
and Ist of Katak. 

Hera Jamlu Saman in IJcdam of Phagan svkdi lasting 4 days, 
Saman. 1st of Chet, Ist of Bhadon, lasting 4 

: days, and full moon of Maghar for 2 

days. 

Dera Jamdaggan Rishi in One Usting 4 days from the iMdsM 

of the light half of the month, an- 
other on Ist of Chet, a third lasting 
4 days in Bhddon, and a fourth 2 days 
on the full moon day of Maghar, 

Hera Baifri in Daifri ... 4 days in the light half of Phdgan, 2 

from 1st Chet and Baisakh, 4 days 
from 1st Bhadon, in Sawan, and 2 
days on the full moon day of Maghar. 

Hera Shangchar in Shang- 7 days on the iMdtM of the light 

half of PhAgan, 2 days beginning 
on 1st of Chet, 1st of Baisakh, and 
1st of BbAdon, lasting 4 days. 
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Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

r 

Dera . Shegli Jamlu in 

[ 

Shaigli. 


Bera Sakho Sah in Parain 


Bera Jamdaagan Bishi ... 

Deota Jamln 

Bhari N trol in Jagat Sukh 


Bora in maiiza Shiah ... 


Bera in J^mdaggan Bikhi 


Ursn village. 


Pasbi Bera or Khalangcha 


Bera in Pdshi, 


Jamdaggan BishPs temple 


in Neri, 


Bera in village Sisa 

Deota Jainlu Bada- 

Bera Deota Jamlu 

garan 


Deota Jamln Baharka 

Naroli re Beri 

Deota Jamln Gail an 

Gajjan Bera 

Wala. 


Deota Jamln Karjan 

Bera Ka’ jan 

Wdla, 


Deota Jamlu Kasheri 

Bera Jamln Kasheri 


Date o fair. 


4 days on the iTcdd^ahi ' £ the half 
of Phagan, 2 days on the lst~of Chet 
and Bahdhh, 4 days on lat Bh^don, 
and in Sawan. 

Fhdgli from 7th to 10th Phagan, 
Khauni oh lat of Chet, and 

, Sawan jdfra on 1st Bhddoo. 

Baisakh and Phagan 

Xst of Bhadon, full moon day of 
Maghar, 9th of the light half of 
Phagan, and 1st of Ch/^t, 

Phagan and Chet, a Sawan in 

Sawan and Bhadon, and a fair on the 
full moon day of Maghar. 

1st Baisakh and 24bh Sawan. 

7th Baisakh. 


7th Phdgan and 1st to 7th Baisakh 
also Rakhyi Pnnian. 

On the ilcddshi and dwddsM of 
Phagan, 1st of Chet and Bhadon, and 
on the fall moon day of Maghar. 

12th Bhidon, 3rd Phagan, and 1st and 
3rd Baisakh. 

8 days from the iJeddahi of the light 
half of Phagan, 1st of Chet for 2 
days, lat of Baisakh for 2^ days, 1st 
of Bhddon for 5 days, in Sawan, and 
on the full moon day of Maghar for 
2 day s. 

6 days in the light half of Phagan, 2 
in the light part of Chet, 3 days on 
the 1st of Bhddon, and ncTihcth hir 
fdja for one day. 

Ist of Chet. 

Phdgli in Mtigh on the ihdd$h% of 
the Innar month for 2 days, phdgli 
on the full moon day of Chv^t, Sawan, 
jdtra from 1st to 4th of Bhadon, and 
in Maghar on the full moon day. 

On the ikdds'ki of the light half of 
Phdgan for 3 days, 1st of Baisakh 
for 2 days, 1st of Ch t for 2 days, let 
of Bhadon for 4 days, and 1st of Asattj 
for 2 days. 
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Name of j?od. 

Site of temple. 

Bate of fair. 

Beota Jamlti Knlang 

pera Jj.mlu 

7th of Bh4gan till 10th and Sawau 
jdtra on 1st Bh4do*>. 

Doota Jainln Majachh 

/ j 

I 

Bo. 

Phdgli Jcanni, p^dfifli and Sawau Jdtra 
on 7th Ph4gan, 1st Chet, and 1st 
Bhddon, respectively. 

Sliatobri Jamlu 

Mebr Bari 

On the Hoi! in Sawan aod on the 
naumt of Maghar, A large gather- 
ing also talces place every third year 
in Sawan. 

Deota Jamlu Soil Wala 

Bheri Karol 

S days in Bhadon, phdgli in Phagan 
and Chet, dhara pujani in Asauj 
and pone for 2 days in Maghar. 

Deota Jamlu Tapri ... 

p era Jamlu 

IJeddsM and dwddshi of the lifrhfc 
half of Chet, 1st Frid ly of Bhadon , 
and 1st of Bhadon. 

Beota Jamlu Tos 

Beota Jamlu 

Tuesday of the light half of Bhadois, 

In Mandi the tradition is much the 

same In that State most of 


the deotds are rUhh or saints of Hindu mythology, but others are 
named after the hills on which their temples stand. Devis, especially, 
control rain, like Phugni Devi in Choh^r and so do Narain and Pusakot. 
The two latter also dislike smoking* Tandi, Laogli and Tungasi are 
well-known deities in Mandi Saraj* Bararta Deo, whose fair is held 
on S^wan 2nd on Lindi Dhar or ridge, is effective in curing barrenness 
in she-buff aloes. ^ 

But the Devi-cults in Mandi are of a higher type than those of a 
mere rain-god. Srividya or Rajeshwari is not only popular but ancient 
as the old Rdjas used to worship her. Bagla- mukhi or the heron-faced 
Devi is affected by the parohits of the ruling family. She wears yellow 
and holds a club in one hand, in the other a demon^s tongue. Like 
Srividya, Bdla and Tara have four arms^ but their attributes are different. 
K41i assumes many forms. Dichhat Brahmans are her chief devotees , 
and her shrine is on the large tank at Mandi. Less orthodox devis are 
Shikari or the huntress in Nachan, who dwells on a lofty hiil and is 
fond e£ the blood of goats, Tunga in Sanor who is angered by evil deeds 
and when offended kills people by lightning, and Nawahi in whose ho- 
nour a great fair is held on Baisdkh 5th at Anantapur, where her temple 
is surrounded by many smaller ones of some antiquity.^ The ruling 
family of ^ Suket has been long under the protection of Devi. Raja 
Madan Sain^ removed his capital from Pangna on. her warning him in a 
dream that it was her ancient asthdn and by her Garur Sain was ad- 
monished against his disloyal, though apparently hereditary, parohits 
who were ex-communicated by his sucoessoi' and were not re-instated for 
some time. 

* Mandi QaateUeer, pp. 40-1, 

* Ib*, pp. 39 and 41, ’ 
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In this IState Hindu women observe the chirya-iaTat on the 3rd of 
the bright half of Bhadon. This fast is kept by eating* no food prepared 
on a hearth and no plantains, but only milk and other fruits. Sparrows, 
5 of silver and 20 or 25 of mud, are prepared, the former being clothed 
and adorned with silver ornaments and a gold no=e-ring put in the beak 
of each, and then given to Brahmans, while the mud images are given 
to children. Parbati by observing this rite obtained Shiva as her 
spouse, and women still observe it to ensure long life to their husbands.^ 

The following are some temples in Kangra which cannot be classi- 
fied with any certainty : — 


Name of gnd. Site of temple. 

Mandir Bawa Bhiapa^ R^ipiit 
in Pargoy. The story 
is that the Bawa be- 
fore his death desired 
his heirs to bum his 
remains at this place 
This was done and his 
tomb erected where the 
present staids. 

There is also a dharm’‘ 
sdla in its precincts. 

Bdwa Daya Gir Brahman 
Swdmi. The Swami 
used to Jive in the 
bnildiEg; so when he 
died his tomb was built 
here. He. possessed a 

. good knowledge of 
Sanskrit. The temple 
was rebuilt of brick in 
S. 1914 by a disciple. 

Goriya Sidh^s mart dir Abdhdt Gos4£n . . . 
at Sidhbari. A Raj- 
pdt sept, lived at this 
spot, and owing to the 
attacks of Bhats of 
Chamha they resorted 
to a Goriya Gos^.fn 
who lived at their gate. 

He bade them cast 
themselves into a well, 
and he himself follow- 
ed their example, after 
he had covered it with 
a stone slab. Shortly 
after the curse or hhot 
of the dead men tor- 
mented the villagers 
who began to propiti- 
ate and worship them 
as their family deities 
or Tculja, Another 
story is that beneath 
the Sidh^s image is sl* 
deep hole meant for 
receiving the water of 
a libation. 


Date of fair. Images, etc, 

Jeth 1st ... It contains images of 

the Bawa carved on a 
stone. Worship is per- 
formed morning and 
evening, %alwa being 
offered as hhog every 
morning. 


The fair on 3rd It contains a tomb on 
Jeth has been held which is seated a brown 
for 20 years. It stone ^in^% of Ganri- 
is patronized most- shankar, 2 spans high, 
ly by the villagers. 


Jeth 11th The stone image of the 

Sidb is a span high. 
Bread or rice in the 
morning, milk or gram 
i n the evening form the 
hhog. 


! 


I 

^ Suket Gazetteer, pp. 8, 12 and 22. 
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History in the Kdng^ct f^mples. 


Name of god* 


Site o£ temple. 


ThattiP Gnpttislmr^s 
mandir in Ki»ad Ma*-* 
lidniiii ^lanhara. Owes 
its origin to tlie same 


Gosdfn. 

Tirti to Rai Singh of 
Chamha who tell in 
battle against R. Par- 
kdsh Chand of Goler* 
and Sansar Cbaiid 
Katoch in S. 1850. 


Brahman, 

ipat, cotar 
Bashlst. 


i 


Mandir Bdwa .Tanti Pas 
in Mattir. Ponnded 
in Sikh times. 


Rhatri 


Pate of fair. 


Images, etc. 


The stone image lies 
■under a large slab of 
stone and is 4 fingers 
high 


Hay 6th. The tem- 
ple contains an 
idol of Maliddev 
Rameshar. 


Hdr 1st 


Rice in the morning and 
bread in the evening 
is offered as hhoff ,• soak- 
ed gram or fruit is also 
used in •worship. It is 
said while the Raja 
was dying, he smeared 
Lis hard with his own 
blood and marked it on 
a stone, over which a 
smaller temple was rais- 
ed. Here lamps are lit 
on the fair day. 

Worship is performed 
morning and evening,' 
but a hhog of halwa is 
offered only once a 
year, at the festival. 
Connected wdth this is 
the same Bdwa^s shrine 
at Nandpur at which a 
fair is held simnltane- 
omly. 


Mandir Apsara Kund.^ 
Hindu women mostl/ 
frequent this temple 
and offer fresh grain 
during Phdgan, Chet, 
Baisdkb, Jeth and 
Hdp. It is also fre- 
quented by people of 
the neighbouring 
towns, who often bathe 
in the Icund or spring, 
which is' fed by the 
Gupt Ganga with water 
from the Ban Ganga. 


Brahman, caste 
Hfilar, got Ko- 
dina. 


The temple contains a 
stone image of Apsra, 
the fairy, cubits 

high. By its side is a 
pindi. 


At the mandir of Ajia Pal in Teri no fair is held. Ajia Pdl was 
Ajmer, who was adored by the people of this place. In his 
lifetime he enshrined a small image which was eventnally worshipped 
^^^self. Tho temple has existed for 400 years, but the 
old building was replaced by one of masonry under Sikhu Brahman 
^me 60 years ago. It contains a conical stone 2^ spans high called Ajia 


In conclusion, attention may be called to the side lights often cast 
on history by the legends and occasionally by the records of these 
temples. Thus the story of Ddah Devils temple at Bhagwara is that 


of Bhdh Maddr is connected with it and aU offerings made by Muham- 
gua^ans^f^the^^rine^ taken by the Muhammadan fakirs who are the 
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once it was revealed in a vision to Baja Tej Gliand that he should go to 
Bdsan, where she would appear, and worship her there if he desired to 
regain territory lost to the Bdja of Mancli. Before long he achieved a 
complete success When the news of his defeat reached the Baja 
of Mandi, he carried away Ly stealth the DevBs image in a pdlM, but 
when it reached the Kangra boundary the bearers, to take a rest, placed 
it on the ground, and when they tried to lift it up again they could not 
do so. kSo they left it ttere and took their way homewards In the 
morning the Kangra men came and tried to carry it back, but equally 
in vain. So Baja Tej Chand erected this temple at the spot and there 
the fair has been held ever since, 'i he date of foundation is not known. 
The temple stands on a raised chabutfOL. It contains a stone jpindi of the 
goddess, the height of which is only equal to the breadth of 2 fingers. 

Lid of tinclassed deotas in Knln* 


Name of god. 

Site of tem.ne. 

Date of fair. 

Baradlii Bir 

Naudi Pera 

1st Baisakh, in Bhddon, 1st Asauj, 
durisig naurdf.ras, 1st Poh, 1st 
Phagan, and in Phdgan. 

Berruthan 

Berraithan in K. Mahd- 
rdja. 

Prom end of Phagan to Ist o£ Baisdkh, 
from end of Chet to beginning of 
Baisakh, from end of Sdwan to 
beginning of Bhadon. 

Panj Bir 

Pera ... ... 

In Sdwan and Baisakh. 

Bir Ndth 

Uera Bfr Nath Mandrol in 
K. Pashan. 

Pull moon in Maghar and on the 
Janam'‘a8'hfami 

Gauhri 

I>era Deota Gauhri 

1st Chet, Ist Baisdkh, 1st and 2nd 
Asaujt and festivals during light 
half of Sawan and on 15th Phagan. 

Bfr mth 

pera Bfr Ndth Dachani in 
Doiah. 

12th of Baisakh and full moon of 
Maghar. 

Guahri 

Lahri Shiva 

1st of Baisikh, Chet and Asauj. 

Bir Nath av Gahri ... 

nera Deota Goahri in 
Biasar. 

Ist o£ Jeth. 

Deota Bir Nath 

Bera Bir Nath. 


Gauhri 

IJera Gauhri in Karain. | 


Gauhri 

Bera 

5th Pi agan and 3rd Paisakh. 

Gauhri ... 

Dheri Bhosh Jcth Bfr Shiv 
in Bhosh, 

2nd of Chet and one day at the new 
year. 

Bfr Ndth or Gauhri... 

Gauhri Bera in K, Maha- 
rdja. 

1st of Chet and Baisakh, and on f l»e 
16th of Baisakh. 
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Name of god. 

Site of temple. 

Bate of fair. 

Bfr N&th 

Qanbri or Bfr NMh... 

Pera Sargati Padlidr in 
Paugan. 

1st of Chet, 1st of Jeth,^ light 
half of Sawau, 1st of Asauj, 5th 
of light half of Asauj, 10th (Basebra) 
of the light halfof Asauj. light half 
of Maghar, 12th of Phdgan, aticl light 
half of Jefeb. 

4th of Bhadon, 1st of Baisakh, Bha- 
don and Asauj, and on the day of 
the full moon of Maghar. 

Gauhri or Bfr Ndtli .. 

Hatai pera. 

1st of Asauj and 3rd, 5th and 7th of 
dark half of Phdgaii. 

Basheshar H^tb 

Hatai pera 

No fair. 

Ajmal 

Ajmal Naraindi 

1st to 7th Pbagau, 31st Baisdkh and 
1st Jeth. Every 12 years a yag from 
1st to 3rd Bhadon. 

Amal 

Naraindi pera 

Seven days in the light part of Pbagan, 
3rd of Baisakh, Ist of Har, and in 
Bhadon. 

Arjan Oopliar 

Arjan Gopba ... | 

... 

Bania Masbo 

Lain Bera ... 

Prom Sunday to Thursday in the dark 
half of Sawan and Phagan and on 
Ist of Magh. 

Chdnga Shin . ... 

Cbkdban ©era 

1st to 3rd Jeth. 

Bamobal r-* 

Maror 

1st Asauj. 

Bbonbal 

Bera Beota Bbonbal in K. 
Hawang. 

Pr'day to Monday in Phagan. 

Bbonbal 

pera Bbonbal in K. Bada- 
gara. 

11th to 20th of Phagan and on 
Tuesday. 

Burbba Sharsbi ... 

Pagli Bera, Bhara Bera, 
Gabra Berai Rawara 
Bera and Mobani Bera. 

1st Baisakh, 11th Baisakh, 26th 
Bajsakh, 9th Jeth, on devi saini 
ihadshi in Asauj or Bhadon, 5tb Pob 

Donkbra 

Mewa 

^mdwas in Bbddon. 

Gauhri Mabu Khat ... 

Gabri Mabu Khat 

Shivrdtri, 

^Jagitam ... 

Jagti pat 

Nardin-di Bera in K. 
Badagar. 

Por three days from 1st of Baisdkb. 

Jagmatd 

Kamardan 

1 

Bbara Bera ... 

Amdivas in Bhadon. 

In Pb4gan, on the 1st of Asauj and oil 
the full moon of Maghar. 

Mandasan 


29tb Chet, Stb Balsdkb, 26tb Baisdhh 
and Stb Asauj. 


Minor temples in K.ulu. 
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Kanie of god. 

Site of temple. 

Date of fair. 

Nawani ... 

Kasanti Bera 

... 

Srd, 5tii, ffch and 8th of the dark half 
of Baisakh, PhAgaa and Maghar. 

Pith 

Sh«ikai 

... 

7th Baisikh and^lst AsaaJ. 

Rahnal ... 

Dera Narol in K. 
J^arain Nabh 

Bhalat, 

BJiog on 1 1th Baisakh, 9th or 11th 
Alaghar, l&th on 9th or 11th Baisakh, 
ndtjni panohmi in Bhadon, and par^ 
chain on 1st Phagan. 

Rnupal ... 

Lohal l>era in K. Kbokhan 

1st of Chet and Baisikh, on the 23rd 
and 24th of Ba^sikh, and on the 1st 
of Sawan and Bhadon. 

Bcaha 

Talarah ^era or Rirali 
3? era, Dhemol Deota, 
Ganaari ^era, Chaniala 
*7era, Pabhiari Kot, 
Pabhiari Kot^ Pabhiari 
Parol, Ghat Kot, Kaninrgi 
Pera, Kaniargi Mara, 
Kaniargi Kot, and Ru- 
piali Pera in Bhai Rot. 

9th and 10th Baisakh, 9fch and 10th 
Bhadon, llth Baisikh, ilth 

Bhadon, dwddshi of Siwan, 1st 
Pba.*an, Srd to 5th PhAgan, 1st of 
Chet, and first Sutiday of Sawan. 

Giirg Resha 

Dhara in S IJera. 

... 

12th Baitakh and 9th Ha|r. 

Reslii Chasbbui 

Gara Pera ... 

- 

jR'zlehri pmiian» birthday, shdman^ 
Q‘tra^ after 6th and llth dayspf the 
birthday, janam-ash'(amt in Bjiadon, 
Kosheri jdtra on 1st Asauj, mahfa 
Jdtra on !Panu 'Blii'kha ashiamit 
pjrcJbhani jdfra on 1st Phagan, and 
liir sMv jdtra on 1st Baisikh. 

Reslia ... ••• I 

Mahashni Dera 

... 

7fih Jeth. 

Surajpal .. 

Dera 

... 

1st of Har. 

Thin ... 

Bahnthi Dera in K. 
pur. 

Tari- 

1st of Chet, Baisakh, Sawan, Bhadon, 
and Asanj, 

Than 

Than ... 

... 

ist of Chet, 7th of Baisikh, and 1st 
of Asanj, 

Than Bal irga 

Dora Deota Than 

... 

Ist of Phigan, 7th Magh, and 1st 
Biiidon. 

Thir Mai 

Narlan-di D«^ra 

... 

1st to 9bh Phagan and 1st to 6th 
Bhadon. 

Shargan 

Dera Deota Shargan 

... 

1st and 2nd or Srd of Chet. 

Shnhh ... 

27arain-di Dera 

... 

9th of Phigan, 1st of Hii*, and 1st of 
Baisakh. 

Rawal 

Dera in Garahan 

... 

2nd and Srd Bhadon. 

Do. ... 

Rawal in IJch 

... 

9th and 10th Baisakh. 
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The Nardins in Kulu. 


Nanni is SLjogni^ a malignant demon, who is worshipped at Khopri 
in Tdrapur hot hi and at Kashanti, a village above Karaun. No other 
deota is worshipped there. She has no image. 


Gramang deota at Rnjag in Chnparsa has two temples {dehru) 
the smaller up the hill-side, the larger lower down. In the light 
halves of S4wan and Maghar he visits the village for a day, and pays 
it a longer visit of three days in the light half of Phagan, spending an 
hour or two in the upper temple and the rest of the time in the lower. 
He is one of the lesser Narains and though regarded as Parmeshar 

he is not asked for rain, as that is demanded of Phungni deT^i in 

Tiun and Mangarh. Gramang Narain came from Dari^ui in Mangarh 
hothi^ where he has a det.ru. In Gramang, a village in Balh phdti 
Narain has two dehvus and a hfianddr in which a chhanehi or umbrella 
is kept, but no pindi or image. No oaths are taken on him, and his 
pujdri etc. are all Kanets. The villagers go to Rujag for the fair 
in Ph^gan and the utsabsy held in Sawan and Mj^ghar, which are 
lesser Mtes, Related to this Narain are Kadrusi Narain in Tarapur, 
Phalani in Dughi Lag and Hurangu Narain in Tandaiu. Hurangu 
Narain came from Hurang near Sil Badwdni in Mandi, but the Kulu 
gods have now no relations in Mandi, though, it is noted, the Kulu 
people intermarry with those of Mandi. Prom this part of the valley 
hail fell wtien the deotas all went to the Dasehra at Sultanpur, so now 
only Hurangu of Tandari, Gmiru Than' of Bhuthi in Tarapur and Bha^a 
Sidh of Dughi Lag go to it. ^ 

Kudrasi Nardin has a temple at Bhuthi in phdti Bhalidni on a %oh 
called Dochig where the roai bends to descend to a bridge. He has a 
jachj e.g in Baisakh oUi or light half, at the same times and places as 
Gilhru Thdn, though he is a great deota, ranking above Gramang 
Narain. Ropri may however be regarded as his head village and he h^ 
three places there, ^dehri, a marh^ and a bhand lr. He also has a temple 
at Chathdni, a hamlet in phdti Bhaliani — and one in phdf.t Bhamtir 
where he is worshipped with Shela Deo. In other villages too he is 
worshipped but not alone, Ganhri Deo and Gramang Narain beino- also 
worshipped. Deo Gahri ranks below him and his pujdrt etc. are all 
Kanets. He has a temple at Sultanpur and another, with a bhanddr 
at Brahman village, which contains a chi at ar ox canopy and a white 
stone but no mdrat. 


In Kulu Deo Amal has nine small temples in all, the chief beincp at 
J ugogi hamlet. ^ 

Another godling Dani^ also called Rachhp41, is worshipped for 
increase of the flocks and for prosperity in general, a sheep or goat being 

^ aud a findi emerged. 

Gilh|^ Thdn as a deoia has however no apparent c:>nnection wiih goitre, though the water 
of the^ Sarwa^is supposed to cause that disease. Though his temple is al. Bhuthi Ss 
has live, While his kdrddr is at Kasherh. He 

1st Baisakh, Chet and Sawan, with dancing, as well as one 
at the new moon in Chet when the new Sambat year begins No "hiif ■r’k-.-i+t,; 

Naridhi Kasheth and worsMp Th'kT cS. be S pS a 

stone under a bhe^ai bush, and then saoriflces are made at it'for good harvests. ^ ^ 

» The mari. is a place where lights are placed and food cooked on one day in the year. 
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offered to liim. But lie is not avoided (?) in any way. A pujdri 
worships him on the sacrificer^s behalf. 

lu Kulu Gash cleota takes the place of Kashgl in the Simla Hills. 
His cult is peculiar to Brahmans and the twice-born castes, and if one of 
them wishes to injure an enemy, he wears an image of Gash round his 
neck and gets him to eat some of his leavings {jtUha) • If he can manage 
this, Gash will surely injure his enemy in some way. But Gash is also 
worshipped at weddings. 

A number of deities exercise similar functions. Such are 
Shanghari, Tharu-bateri, Thnmbardevi, Suthankal, Karani, Nanhda, 
Tharapere of Shamshi, Montha-Makan, who will at the earnest request 
of clients kill or injure their enemies. 

An aggrieved xDerson will go to a temple, pull out his hair and pray 
that evil may befall his enemies. Such prayers are sometimes heard 
and the life or property of an enemy thereby lost or injured. This is 
called nihdsa or gdl. 

To avert such a curse, the transgressor must placate the man he has 
injured by the cTihidra rite, which is thus performed : — 

A piece of Jcnsha grass or sarJchara is held by the transgressor at one 
end and by the injured person or one of his relations (or in their absence 
by an idol of flour -or earth made to represent him) at the other. Then 
a Nar or a oTiela of the local cleota asks them to take oath that if so- 
and-so have injured such a one, ^it is his chhidra^^ and he hereby begs 
his pardon : after, this the Nar or c/iela cuts the grass in the middle, a 
goat or sheep is sacrificed, and the villagers and relations are entertained. 
Sometimes some barley corns are also thrown over the grass before it is 
out. 

Precedence . — The principal temple of a Thahur is that of 
Baghunatli, near the Rai’s palace at Sultan pur. All the other tTidhurs 
are dependent on him and have to make him certain offerings. Origi- 
nally their jdgdrs and mtbdfU were a part of his and he allotted 

them as grants in return for presents. 

All the gods have to wait on Raghunath at Dh^lpurat the Dasehra. 
They have also to visit their place of origin (pAdgli) in Phagan. At 
the latter ceremony goats are sacrificed and a feast held. 

The minor gods in the villages are subordinate to the god who is 
commonly regarded by one or more iotMs in which the villages lie as their 
chief god. At festivals and fairs such godlings make certain offerings 
to their superior and he in return supplies them with all their neces- 
saries. 

Subordinate gode . — The following are the subordinates of each god 
in Kulu, namely, Kokal, Chungru, Thombpr, Dohangnu, Makal, Mahti, 
Sarmkaul. They are called his hdlian. At each festival or feast these 
are given a sheep and a pin4> 

A superior has the following subordinate deotas : — 

(1) Jagru, (2) Dani, (8) Dohagnn, (4) Phangi etc. 

These appear to he called, collectively, hathu^ minor godlings or 
second class deotae*^ 


piaoli:, Dialect, p. 50. 
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At tlie festivals held in the temples and at a wedding* or a fag 
these servient deotds are given a Ihedit or lahra (a sheep or goat). 

The fJidJctirs and Shivji do not visit any fair or tiratli. 

Forms of temples and their a'ppurtenanees^ — ^h.Q forms of tlie temples 
vary greatly. Sometimes the building, which may have one to five 
storeys, is called a hhanUr or hotU, These are picturesque structures 
in no way differing from ordinary dwelling-houses except that the 
houses have larger and stronger timbers to support the ^floors, 
because there may be one or more above the lowest storey. The images 
are kept in the inner room, and in the verandahs the staff and musicians 
are accommodated. There are also many thdhirdwdras and sliivdlds. 
Stone structures, called sJiaily for the most part, they generally have only 
one storey. In the shail is kept the image of the iJidhm\ Shiv or Devi, 
as the case may be. Attached to the sTiml are houses for servants and 
menials. 

Other houses or rooms attached to a temple are the dehri, dehra^ and 
mavh : hut the god only comes to live in them at fairs and festivals.^ 

No place for bathing the god exists outside a temple, but a com- 
pound is attached to it for the people to stay in at the fairs or when they 
have to offer prayer or make enquiries at it. This is called the deota^s 
seat and contains a platform for the chela to play on. 

Jn Himri hothi the house in which the image is kept is generally one- 
storeyed,^ while the buildings attached to it have from 2 to 4 storeys.^ 

In Chamba little ^ chapels of ease '' exist. They are called pddnhe 
or foot-print pillars and consist of a pile of stones covered by a flat slab, 
on which is carved a trident {trzsdl)^ with a foot-piint on each side 
of it. They are seen by the roadside often at a considerable distance 
from the temple with which they are connected, their object being to 
enable jassers-by to do obeisance and present offerings, usually flowers, 
the deity without having to go all the way to the actual shrine. 
Th^y are also found in front of tein]ples.^ No trace of ^u6h. pddnkas 
seems to exist in Kulu. 

Position df images. — An image of Sri R4mchandar or Raghun^th 
should be placed on the right Land, and that of J^nki or Sita on the 
left of Krishna-^s. An image of Radbka is also kept' in such temples. 
The rule as to placing images to the right or left is based on seniority* 
i.e. a superior god must be placed to the right and a servient one to his 
left hand according to their spiritual positions. 

In a thdlwdwiira it is necessary to have an image of Garura 
placed near that of the latter : in a shivala the presence of a bull is 
necessary as Shiv^s vehicle : where t here is an image of Rimchandar there 
must be one of Hanuman : and in a devi^dwdla the presence of a lion 
is essential, because they are considered to be the attendants of that o-od 
or of the goddess. ^ 


r. attaclied to every temple are tlie Chhoti Devi; Maj-h dingliandi and 

KQtni.ManaLar. ' . “ 

* In til. temples of garaj, where the nnmbcr of storeys rnd rooms varies from 1 to 7, 
the iBcnge la hy prefercrce kept m the noith-eastcrn rooui. 

§ Clamha QaiteUeer^ pp, 48-9. 
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Some Kulu fairs. 

The jmjdns are geaerally Brahmans, but may be Kanets, Kumhars 
or goldsmiths by caste, All the offerings are placed in the god-'s store- 
house ] ihe pu jdris do not get any share in them, as a ru^e. But Brahman 
or Bhojki pujdrU often get a share out of the offerings^ besides holding 
the revenue-free lands assigned in mndfi to the temple. At marriages 
one rupee is offered to the local god, but there are no other fixed times 
for making offerings, None of the temple oflSoials are hereditary. 
They hold office only as long as they do their work well, and they are 
liable to dismissal for misconduct. All the secular affairs of a temple 
are controlled by its Tcardar (manager). The hhog presented to the 
image is taken by the pujdri^^ tenants and other office-holders. All 
offerings are voluntary. The idrddr is respected and the tenants 
readily obey his orders. All classes serve the local god accoi^^ing to 
their callings, but tenants have to render special services, in return for 
which they are allowed the drum and other temple instruments free at 
weddings etc. 

The god is usually worshipped twice a day, except when his idol is 
shut up in the sjbore-house, in which case worship is only held twice a 
month, on the 1st and 20th. ^ 

The Tala . — Bor this rite the villagers open a subscription list and 
on the day fixed by the deota at their request the ceremony begins with 
the oxdiimixj Gane^h p^ja. A jar full of water is placed in the deota^s 
compound and a mandap (a place for him to sit) is prepared, and the 
naugraJbS (nine deotds) worshipped. A stick of the ra/chdl tree 1 J hdths 
long is set up by the deota* s i7id>i (resting place). This is followed by 
shdnti'h await and the sacrifice of a sheep to the naugraJis. A large fire 
{jagra) is lit and the chela on a sheep^s back goes thrice round the fire 
and then the sheep is thrown across the fire and killed. A large rope 
of straw and a woollen thread are wrapped round the stick, stuck near 
the than (place), and it is then taken out by the people who accompanied 
the deofa^s rath. The sorcerer, drummers etc^ go round the village 
pitching, setting up a stick in each of the eight directions, sacrificing a 
fish on each. On reaching the spot whence they started, a sdidnti-hawan 
is performed and the parohit is given dalckshna amounting to annas 8 or 
Re. 1, This part of the ceremony is called shdnd or sufarhandh. 

‘Early next morning a Dagi (called the jatliidli)^ with an empty 
hilt a (basket) on his back and a fowl in his hand, followed by the 
deota*8 sorcerers and other people dancing and singing, visits each house 
in the village ; every household offers a piece of cloth to the sorcerer 
and satndja (7 kinds of grain), wool and nails ai’e put m the hilta which 
the jatlhidli carries. After going through the village the party pro* 
ceeds to the nearest river or stream, and there a pig, a fowl, a fish and 

^This may account for the auspiciousnoss of the mimber 20. Sometimes z,janiav^ is made 
so that the figures in each line, whether added perpendicularly or lengthways, make 20. 
This is called the h'kajantar and as the proverb goes- — 

Jis 7ce glvar ho jantar hisa. 

Us Ice ghar me» pdni bhare^Jal dtsa; 

but few know this janiar and it is very difficult to make it coinpleie (sidh harna). It is 
worshipped for the first time during an eclipse or on some other auspicious day with 
mantras, and when sidh or complete it is carefully preserved in the house and worehi|kped 
at every festival. 
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a crab, brought with them, are killed and jatJiidU throws the ktlfa 
into the water : this finishes the ceremony and the party returns to the 
deotd^a soh^ where ihe jparohit is given annas 8 or 4 at least as daJchshna* 
The villagers entertain each other, sur or lugri being drunk. 


As in the Simla Hills, the ghardsnif which consists in killing a goat 
and worshipping the family priest at home, is observed in Outer Saraj. 
But in Kuln the ghardsni^ jag is unknown and another ceremony, the 
autarhandh^ takes its place ; the parchit and local god^s chela are invited, 
the former performs the ahanii-^hawan and the latter arranges for the 
hali sacrifices : a stick or peg (of rakhdl^ 'yew is stuck at each corner 
of the house and a rope made of rice-straw tied to them : a sheep and 
a goat are sacrificed. The parohit gets from annas 4 to 8 as dahhshna 
and when the ceremonies are finished a feast is given, and all the people 
(even the twice-born) drink am and lugvi. 

Four branches of a Jceht tree are pitched in the form of a square 
tied at their tops with a piece of cloth, this is called hdhiha.^ Beneath 
it the paroTiit performs the shdnti-liawan, and a man selected from the 
Nar caste performs the cJiIiidra^ alidnti ceremony with a wooden drum. 
The Nar together with his wife and an unmarried girl of that caste and 
the deotd'a sorcerers dance before the deota : a turban and some cash 
by way of dahaTihna are given to the Nar and a dopaita to the Nar 
girl. The fair lasts all day, people offering pice, fruit and flowers to 
the deota and joining with the Nar in the performance of the eJihidra, 
In the evening thQ deotd^ a chela shoots the Nar with an arrow in the 
breast, making him insensible and a rupee is put in his mouth. He is 
taken into the with two yards of cloth on his body as a shroud 

^diliieehelashj mantara 2Ji(Si burning dhdp (incense) restore 

him to his* senses. This yay is celebrated during the 5 /^ pahsh, (full 
moon days) of Jeth at Shirrah in Klothi Baisan, every second year in 
memory of Kali Nitg The other deoUs can only afford to per- 

lorm this ^ag at considerable intervals. ^ 


When rain is wanted a feast is given either by the zammddra 
themselves or by the local deota. In the latter case the cost is met from 
the deota a treasury, in the former from subscriplions raised by the 
zamindars themselves. The feast is called paret ptljan, phtmgni or joo 7 iu 
A lamb is sacrificed on a hill, '/ogni deota is worshipped, and a "flat 
stone adorned with flour, of dung, and the heart of the lamb be- 
ing offered to tne jogm, lormerly the Eajas used to pay for such feasts, 
but now local deities or the zaniinddTa do so. 

whicb is thus desoribed The 
^ageis go up a hill, taking with them a Iamb, goat or sbeep ; there 
they worship the and painting a large flat stone with difEerent 

withthemf'St 

To preserve a heap of grain a large sickle and a pin4 fballl of flour 
placed on top o( it. When a aeW’anim.l i. bronlw hiT \«nehS 


T^,gha 
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of tlie bhehhal after being . toucbed by tbe animal are buried beneath a 
large stone. Great precautions are taken in bringing grain home during 
the hliadra nahskatra. If the crops are very good the grain heap is 
worshipped, a goat killed preferably on the threshold and a feast held. 
In Inner Sar^ij the land is also worshipped on the Somwdri amdioas 
in Bh&don, in addition to the goat sacrifice and a hawav- performed. If 
in a piece of land the seed does not germinate, while round it it does, 
a goat is killed on the spot and its head buried there so as to get rid of 
the evil which prevented the seed from coming up. 

The ceremony oljaijru jag is performed when on account of illness 
offerings have to be made to the deota. On the evening preceding it 
men, women, children go to the temple, pass the night in daucing and 
singing. Early next morning the necessary offerings are made, a goat 
is sacrificed and Brahmans are fed. 

B-elease from an oath can be secured by observance of the chliidra 
or chbiia Teholnd rite. This is practically similar in all parts of Kulu. 
In Inner Sarij the consent of the local god being first obtained, a feast 
is held at which the parties at enmity with each other are made to eat 
together. This feast is called Brahm hJioj. Or both parties contribute 
one goat each and some flour to the local god’s temple, loaves are prepar- 
ed and given to those present. This is called clilma hholnd or ‘ re- 
conciliation’. 

In Himri ho^hi both parties go to the temple of the village god 
and worship the earth there ; the god is offered Rs. 18 and a goat, 
which is afterwards killed, and a feast is given : thus the two parties 
are reconciled. 

The abandonment of property. — When the owner of a house has no 
son, or if he or his family are constantly ill, or his cattle do not prosper, 
or if a chela declare that some demon or jogan lives there, he abandons 
it as inauspicious. He will' also show some earth from inside it to the 
deota' s sorcerer, and if he too confirms his doubts he will promise to offer 
land, a house or cash to the god, provided the latter helps him to sur- 
mount the trouble. If the calamity is got rid of, the promise must be 
fulfilled by gifting the land etc. to the god. 

If the guT or sorcerer, of a deota declares a thing to be needed 
any demon or god, it is abandoned in his name or stored in the local 
god’s bhan^dr (treasury) . 

First fruits.— The usages regarding first-fruits are vai-iously des- 
cribed. Speaking generallv, food is given to Brahmans, sddhus and the 
local god before fresh grain is used by cultivators. In Inner Sardj high 
caste people offer some of the new grain before they use it, and when it 
is brought home incense is burnt and a lamp lit before it is stored. In 
Kulu proper some of the new grain is thus ottered and the Brahmans 
etc. are also fed. Then the neighbours and relations invited for the 
occasion are fed, and the guests say ago bhi do, * give in future too ’ ; 
and the spirit in reply says ago bM khdo, ‘ eat in future too’. On this 
occasion sometimes goats are also killed, while Kanets and other Sudras 
dririk Ingri and sur. 
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The chela of a deota is also invited after the Kabi and some ears of 
barley are offered to the ^od through him ; a goat or sheep is killed and 
a general feast {salhor)'^ is held in Jeth. Again at the Khax’if a subscrip- 
tion list is opened for the purchase of a goat, which is sacrificed over the 
god and a feast is lield just as after the Babi. This is called gidri. 

Equally various are the beliefs reg^arding cracks in the soil and other 
omens. lL\i^bejindTi is called and an ol or hhol is called Jchdman 

in Kulu. Both are inauspicious, and to avert the evil a sheep or a goat 
is killed on the spot and in the case of a crack its head and legs are 
buried in it. 

But in Inner Saraj^ where a crack is called baindri^ only one 
which occurs at the sowing of the Rabi crop is considered inauspicious, 
one in the Kharif not being so regarded. In the former case a Brahman 
is fed or a goat is killed and its head buried in the crack. In Himri 
hothi (Outer SarAj) a crack which suddenly appears in a field is called 
halai* 


But an abnormally good crop is sometimes considered inauspicious, 
and a goat is sacrificed to avert its evil effects — such as death or other 
injury If one stalk brings forth two ears it is a good omen^^ as is 
also a bird building its nest in a field out of ears taken from it. But if. 
it build its nest elsewhere than in the field from which it took the ears 
the omen is unfavourable. 


^ In Kulu if a snake {udnlu^ cross in front of the ploughshare or 
both oxen lie down when ploughing, or if blood comes at the milking of 
a cow, it is considered an unfavourable omen, and the owner^s death or 
some other evil is feared. Jap and pdth are used to avert it. 

^ Tuesday and Friday are auspicious days for commencing ploughinf>* 
in either harvest. Indeed Tuesday is considered best for beginning any 
agricultural work, but the rule is net strictly observed. Cattle are not 
sold on a Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

. When going on a journey, paying a visit to superiors or to court, 
it IS well to meet a jar full of water, any loaded man or animal, any one 
with fruit or game, or a dead body. On the other hand an empty jar 
basket, or basin and sneezing are bad omens. x j > 


the *i7haudi,v of Chambhu'“^:^^(?jf^ 5 j in Randal two fairs are annually 
held on the 7th Baisakh and on a date fixed by the people in Maghar. 
At these all visitors are fed free. The story is that all the Rdnas, 
save one of Somibadgani, were killed by this god, who then took up 
IS abode in the dense forest at Randal. Here he manifested himself 


<«™w. l,.lo 
alia-goatis not anarmcoa, as in 

* But it is also said ; — 
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in fche usual -way — a Brahman's cow u«ed to yield her milk to a black 
pin^U in the forest. One day the Brahman saw this and inferred th^ 
the p{n4i was possessed of miraculous powers, so he told h;® T? 4 r,i 5 
who with his wife and family went to the spot and paid their devotions 

to it The date of the temple's foundatio/is not kW 

the black a toot high and 4 in circumference, as well as mrv;T,n.c 

of many. doHiep. Mrer and brass ™asts are kept in 
Its administration is carried on by a Brahman Z-drddr hr aot I 
Gautam._ The is also a Brahman, by got a Gautam also 

Neither is celibate and succession is governed by natural relationshin’ 
The guT^ receives special reverence, but the rites are performed bv 
the pujari. _ Blog of_ rice, milk, gli etc. is ofFered daily, and the 
sacred lamp is lit. morning and evening at the times of worship At the 
fau-s he-goats are sacrificed. No distinction is made in the oWn^s of 
different Hmdu castes, but low castes are not permitted to offer^anv 
edibles. No other shrine is connected with this. ^ 

At other mandir of Chambhu at Kasholi two fairs are held one 
on 1st Jeth and the other on the in Maghar. To both other 

pds are invited and fed free. The story is that Chambu L.ad ?hrS 
biotheis, all bearing the same name. One night the E4n£ of the tract 
saw a light at a distant place which he visited next mornino and bAvA 

he brought home. After a time 
h^e fell ill and went as usual to Ambiki Dovi to pray for his recove^i 
rhe god^ss directed him to propitmte her son, tlm white stone, whidl 
he did. He enshrined it in a temple built on a site where 7 Brahmans 
had once dwelt and where 7 jdman trees also stood. The date of Ifo 
fon„a.tfen i, not known. It ponteino a Mack .So 8 fort 

high. ■ Two silver masks are kept on the god's chariot. Its admiSs- 
tration is carried on V a Kanet Jcdrddr, by got a Bbdrgd. The ptSdrt 
IS a Brahman, got Bharciaw^j. He is not celil.ate, aid the succ^siion 
IS gOTerned by natural relationship. -Special reverence is paid onl? 

® because he nods, his bead and answers all questionJ 

put to the god. ^ The use of charas is not known. A blog e^glL rice 
milk and sugar is offered daily. The sacred lamp is lit in the morn S 
and evening at the time of worship. No distinction is made in the offer 
ings of Hindu castes, but the low castes are not allowed to offer bloo 
No other shrine is connected with this. 

A-t ^e marMroi Dakhnashuri in Nirmandi an annual fair is hBl,l 
on the aatmt m Bhadon. This god is said to have come frnm -n 
and settled here after he had killed a demon which was a terror to the peoplT 
After his death the temple in which he was enshrined was built^ The 
date of Its foundation is not known. It is of stone and wood and 
contains a stone image 3 feet high. Its. affairs are managed b? a 
Brahman lwdd,r who is generally appointed by a committee of the <^od's 
votaries. He is bj caste a .hSbAt, got Kdshab. The pujdri % a 
Brahman. Succession is governed by natural relationship/ No bloo 
m offered to the god, and the sacred lamp is lit only in the evening No 
distinction is made in the offerings of different Hicdu c&‘>tfs No 
other shrine is connected with this. ca.res, iNo 

» For the 5r«crip««3BB at Ninnaua *ee Cct-j^s Inscripiionum Indicat titn. 
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At the mandir of the Cham*asi Sidh at Pekhri^ fairs are held on 
8rd Phagan and 3rd Baisakh every year. Once a shepherd grazed as 
thdJctiT^s sheep near a tank. As he felt thirsty he went to drink at it and 
saw an image emerge from the water. In the evening he took this 
image home and gave it to his master, the thdhiir^ who kept it for some 
days in a niche in his house- wall until one day it occurred to him that 
a temple ought to be built in its honour. So he founded this temple 
and called it Chaurasi after the village. The date of its foundation is 
not known. It is built of stone and wood and contains images of gold 
silver and brass. The stone image taken out of the tank is also installed 
in it. Its affairs are managed by a kdrddry by caste a Kanet, got 
Kashab. The piijdri is also a Kanet. They are married and are always 
of this caste. Bhog of g]i{ &c. is offered in the morning only, but a 
sacred lamp is kept burning all night. The low castes are not allowed to 
offer edible things. Seven shrines are connected with this ©re. 

DeotaJaldndPs annual fairs} are held on 1st Sawan and at the Diwali 
in Maghar. The tradition is that once a thdkiir^ named Pairam, daily 
went tobathe in a pool called Mansarowar. One day the god manifested 
himself and the tlidhur begged him to accompany him to his house. To 
this he agreed and there the god was seated at a place in a. grove of oak 
w [Iharsh^ trees). Temples were eventually built at these places and called 
after the names of the trees &c. The date of their foundation is not known. 
There are 4 images of the god. The stone pitiU is ^ foot high ; the bust 
is made of brass ; the third is of stone and 2 4 feet high j and the fourth is 
the chariot of the god. The temple administration is carried on jointly by 
the villagers and a Jtdrddr who is also its pit jar i. By caste he is a Nolu 
Kanet. He is not celibate, A bhog of flowers, scent See. is offered in 
the^ morning at the time of worship. No lamp is lit nor is sacred fire 
maintained. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines of Kaneju Shailtof, Bar^m- 
garh, Bag Deora and Sarahan- ^ 

J^'indiT Khudtjal in The tradition is that in formed' 

times a named Thula, had a cow called Kailri who used to 

yield her milk to a black stone pinU in Khudi village. Her master, 
enraged at his loss, determined to break the pinU^ but the cow told him 
that the pindt should not be broken as Jamdaggan rishi had manifested 
himself to it, but he ignorecl her warning and struck the pindi. No 
sooner had he done so than he died on the spot, owing to the 
miraculous j^ower. So the people took to worshipping it and eventually 
a temple was built on this spot. The date of its foundation is not known. 
It contains a black stone pm4iy 3 feet high. Its administration is car- 
ried on by a Kanet hdrddr. The pujdf^i is a Brahman, by got a Bhar- 
dhwaj. He is not eelib.ate. A sacred lamp is kept burning all 
through the night. N o dibtinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes, but a low caste man is not permitted to offer edible 
things. No other shiine is connected with this one. For 11 days end- 
ing with the puranmdsi in Sawan or Bh4don the fair is in full swing 
The place is also enlivened by visitors at the Diw41i. Small fairs such as 
sMnd or thtatihu are held on 1st and 16ch Phagan, 9th Baisakh and 30lh 


X In Uchandi 
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Deaf a Cliamblid has a temple in Deogi. The story goes that on the 
site of the present temple a cow used to yield her milk to a small black 
stone set in the ground. One day this was noticed by a herdsman who 
followed the cow. He returned home and told the people of his town all 
about it They went to the spot and found his tale was true^ so they 
founded a temple in which the image was enshrined. The exact date of 
its foundation is not known, but tradition says that it was built in the 
Tretiya Yug. It contains a smooth, black stone image, feet high. 
The temple walls are decorated with various pictures and busts of brass 
and silver are also kept in it. A Kanet hdrddr manages its affairs. He 
is married. The^z^/ari is always recruited from the Brahmans. He is 
not celibate either. The gur is held in greater respect than either the 
hdrddr or pujdrt\ The use of eJiaras is not known. Bhog is offered 
daily to the god. A sacred lamp is lit daily morning and evening when 
worship is held in the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different Hindu castes, but low castes are not allowed to offer edible 
things. No other shrine is connected with this one. The annual fairs 
are held on 11th Baisakh, l*2th Bhadon, and on 2nd, and 3rd Asauj. 
Illustrations are also displayed on the Diwali in Maghar. 

Pubhari, the god on the Jalori Pass, has 6 temples called after the 
names of the villages in which they are situate. At these annual fairs are 
held ; at Kotarshu on 12th Baisakh, 12th S4wan,on the Diwali in Maghar, 
and on the 1st of Phagan; at Dim on 20th Sawan j at Jalauri on 15th 
Sawan and 3rd Katak; at Kan4r on 3rd Phdgan ; and on ISth Baisdkh 
at Sariwalsar. The story is that a man of Kota Thirshu chanced to find 
a metal mask which bade him enshrine it in a suitable place. So a temple 
was built and the mask placed in it. The dates of the fairs were fixed 
by a committee of the villages in which shrines were erected. The stone 
image is IJ cubits high. The date of foundation is not known. Its 
affairs are managed by a Kanet hdrddr. Under him are a hhanddri 
(store-keeper), a gur and pujdri^ all Karaunks. They are all married. 
Special reverence is paid to the gw. A hhog of rice, meat &c. is offer- 
ed daily, and a sacred lamp lit in the evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
shrines in Kot, Dim aud Jaun. 

Koneri deota has a tempi© in Kuinri. His main fair is held an- 
nually at the Diwali in Maghar, and it is followed by small fairs called 
shdnd and thirsAu, on 1st and 16th Phdgan, 9th and 20th Har. The 
story is that Karm Deo, a Brahman of the village, used to bathe daily in 
a spring. One day he found a black stone or pindi in the water which 
said it was Bids rishi and had come from Kuinri. He worshipped it 
and his example was followed by others. Eventually a temple was 
built, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a black 
stone pinUi feet high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
hdrddr. The pujdri is always recruited from the Brahmans. His got 
isBhdrdhwdj. He is not celibate. A sacred lamp is lighted in the 
evening at the time o? worship and kept burning the whole night. No 
distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. No other 
shrine is connected with this. 

No particular fair is connected with the mandir of deota Pauji 
Bit, but a he-goat is sacrificed at the %AanhTd%t of Asauj and Phdgan. 


aaa 
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The story is that on the site of the present temple a Brahman used to 
meditate, recounting the names of God on his rosary. One day per- 
chance it fell from his hand and struck against a stone which burst into 
many pieces and from it sprang 5 images each of which told the Brahman 
that they were 5 bifs (or heroes) and brothers^ adding that people should 
adore them. At this spot a temple was erected in their honour. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains 5 brass carvings of 
Bhairon, each i foot high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
Tc&rddr, by got a Kashab.. The pujdri is a Brahman, by caste a Gaur 
and by got S4rsut. He is not celibate. Special reverence is paid to 
the gv,r. Bhog is -offered on the first of every month and particularly 
on the shankrdnts of Pha;;an and Asauj, on which occasions a he-goat is 
sacrificed A sacred lamp is lit every evening for half an hour only. 

B?ota Shang Chul has a temple in~Kothi Shangarh. Three fairs are 
held annually, one on the 3rd Hdr at iiamardwai4, another on the 
1st Asauj at Nagari, and the 3rd on 8th Phdgan at Bat4hr. The Story 
goes that a cow used to yield her milk to a stone pindi hidden under 
ground. A Brahman observed this and dug up the place. The gindi 
was found and from the hole came out a snake which declared that he 
must be worshipped. The date of foundation is not known. All the 
four temples are of wood and stone. One contains a stone pindi, a foot 
high. ^ JfoAms of gold and silver are also kept in the temple. Its 
adnunistiation is carried on by a fco/vddT who is also pd-jd/Ti and qkt* 
His caste is Gaur and gni Sarsut. He is not celibate- Bhog is only 
offered at festivals. The sacred lamp is lit only in the evening. No 
distinction is made in the offerings of Hindu castes. A low caste is not 
allowed to offer edible things. Connected with this are the shrines in 
Batihr, Jiladhura, Dharadeora, Nagari and Lapa. enrines in 

Sandeo has 8 temples at which annual fairs are held on the 
last day of fedwan, and on the 2nd and 8th of Phagan. On these occa- 
sions a haw;in or sacrificial fire is lighted, and the rite is repeated on the 
2nd Bai^kh every year. It is said that three gods sprang from a hail- 

Two of them carved out principalities in Nohanda, while the 

third took up his abode in Shi-ikot which had already been occupied by 
thegod Mar^nda, so the latter left the place and went to Manglaur^. 
After that the people began to worship Sandhu. I’he dite of the 
temples foundation is not known. None of them contains any imao-e 
but gold, Mlver and brass (masks) are used in adorning the god's 

chanot. ^ The administration is carried on by a Kanet Mrddr. The qur 
a.nd^«ya^* are also Kanets. They are not celibate. Special reverence 

A5^oy of rice, milk &c. is only offered 
at festivals. A sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of 

offerings of different Hindu 
castes, but a low caste is not permitted ta offer edible things. Connected 
with this are the shrines of Narfiin, Kandi and Guda Deora. 

The Cults of the Simla Hills, 
dep^ndei to 

the looel godlfa^ afford a striking rogectioii of the S>l!lioafindiSon°.* 
fornrmg »_oompIe* network of onlts, sotoe snperiorf so.Se saWdSato: 
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To complete tiie political analogy, the godlings often have their wazirs 
or chief ministers and other officials. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this -political organization of the hill cults is afforded by the 

following account of the Tik£s of Junga. At its head stands 
Junga^s new cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the familjr 
god of the Rdja of Keonthal. That function is fulfilled by the Devi 
Tdra. ^ 

The Cttet of Junga.® 

Legend . — The Raj^ of Kotiehr had two sons, who dwelt in 
N^daun. On the accession of the "elder to the throne, they quarrelled, 
and the younger was expelled the State. ^Tith a few companions he 
set out for the hills and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they 
sought a suitable site for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwa 
in the Koti State. Next morning the Midn, or ^ prince set out in 
a palanquin, but when they reached Sanjauli, his companions found he 
had disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a deota, returned 
to Thagwa, where they sought him in vain. They then took service 
with the people of that part. One night a man went out to watch his 
crop, and "resting beneath a Teem'd tree, heard a teiTible voice from it say, 

‘ lest I fall down ! ^ Panic-stricken he fled home, but another man 
volunteered to investigate the business and next night placed a piece of 
silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he heard the voice, he rejoined ‘ come down ■*, whereupon the 
tree split in half and out of it a beautiful image fell on to the silk 
cloth. This the man took to bis home and placed it in the upper 

storey, but it always came down to the lower one, so he sent for 

the astrologers, who told him the image was that of a deota who 

required a temple to live in. Then the people began to worship the 

image and appointed a chela through whom the god said he would 
select a place for his temple. So he was taken round the country, 
and when the news reached the companions of the Nadaun prince 
they joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, 
Boj^ri, Thond, and Koti in succession, and indeed in every village 
he visited, until he reached Nddaan, where the Rdja, his brother, 
refused to allow any temple to be built, as he aheady had a family 
god of his own named Jipur. Junga, the new god, said he would 
settle matters with Jiptir, and while the discussion was going on,, 
he destroyed Jfpur^s temple and all its images by lightning, . where- 
upon the Riji made Junga his own deity and placed him in a house in 
his darhdr. 

Jipur is not now worshipped in Keonthal, all his own temples^ being 
used as temples of Junga who is worshipped in them. Nothing is 
known of Jipfir, except that he came in with the ruling family of 
Keonthal. He appears to have been only a jatkera or ancestor. 
Junga has another temple at Pajarli near Junga, to which he is taken 

^ An account of this goddess will be found on p. 357 supra, 

» (The family likeness of the legends connected with these hill deities of the 
extreme North of India to those connected with the ^ devils ^ of the Tuluvas on the 
West Coast, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison by the student. See Devil 
Worship of she Tuluvas, Ind. XXVI, 1894 — 1897.) 
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wtcn a jag is to be celebrated, or wbeii an lieir-apparent, ^ ttha is 
born to the Raja, on which occasion B,jdgra is performed. On other 
occasions the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in this 
temple. The ritual is that observed in a shwdla^ and no sacrifice 
is offered. There are 22 tikds ox sons of Junga. None ^ of these 
can celebiate a jag or observe a festival without permission from 
the Junga temple, and such permission is not given unless all the dues 
of Junga^s temple are paid. Thus Junga is regarded as the real god 
and the others his children. 


' The Twehty-two TikAs op Jithga (Keonthal), neab Simla. 

The State of Keonthal is one of the Simla Hill States in the 
Punjab, and its capital, Junga, so called after the god of that name, lies 
only a few miles from Simla itself. Besides the main territory of 
the State, Keonthal is overlord of five feudatory States, visf, Koti, 
Theog, Madhan, Gund and Ratesh. Excluding these States, it com- 
prises six detached tracts, which are divided into eighteen parganasj 
thus 


I, — Southern tract, comprising ten pargUnas : — (1) Fagu, (2) 

KhaMshi, (8) Tir Mahasu, (4) Dharech in Pagu tahsfl, 
(5) Ratesh,^ (6) Karoli, (7) Jai, (8) Parali, (9) Jhajot, 
(10) Kalanj in Junga tahsil. 

II. — Northern tract, which includes four parganas : — (11) Shili, 

(12)^ Matiana, (13) Raj^na, (14) Mati^na, in Fagu 
tahsil. 


III. — ^Pargana Rdwin, and 

IV. — Pargana Punnar, together forming Rawin tahsil. 

V. — ^Pargana Rdmpur, and 

VI. — Pargana "Wakna, l)oth in Junga tahsil. 

'The three 5 are modern Revenue divisions, but the 22 par- 
ganas are ancient and correspond in number to the 22 tikas^ which 
are described below. It does not appear, however, that each pargana 
has its tika, and the number may be a mere coincidence. The fondness 
for the Nos. 12, 22, 32, 42, 52 etc. in the Punjab, and indeed, through- 
out India, is well known, and goes back at least to Buddhist times. 


The following are the 22 Tik4s of Junga : — 


(1^ 

Kalaur. 

m 

Mantini. 

(S) 

Kaneti. 

(4) 

Deo Chand. 

(5) 

Shaneti. 

(6) 

Mahanpha, 

(7) 

Tiru. 

(8) 

Khateshwar. 

(9) 

Chafdei. 

(10) 

Shanei and J^n. 

(11) 

Dhuru. 


fl2) Kulthi. 

(15) Dh^niin. 

(14) Dum, 

(16) R5£ta. 

(16) Chdnana. 

(17) Gann. 

(18) Biju. 

(19) Kusheli Deo. 

(20) BSl Deo. 

(21) Raw41 Deo. 

(22) Kawdli Deo, 
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(1) The Cult of Kalaur. 

Legend . — A Braliman once fled from Kulu and settled in Dawan^ 
a village in pargana Ratesh. There he incurred the enmity of a Kanet 
woman^ who put poison in his food. The Brahman detected the poison, 
but went to a spot called Bangapdni, where there is water^ in Doran Jangal, 
and there ate the food^ arguing that if the woman meant to HU him she 
would do it sooner or later, and so died, invoking curses on the murderess. 
His body disappeared. In the Garhal-ki-Dhdr plain was a bakJial plant. 
One day a Brahman of Gardwag observed that all the cows used to go to 
the plant and water it with their milk, so he got a spade and dug up the 
bush. He found under it a beautiful image (which still bears the 
mark of his spade) and took it home. When he told fhe people what 
had happened, they built a temple for the idol, and made the Brahman its 
pujdrt. But the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the 
Brahman, who had died of the poisoned food, began to inflict disease upon 
the Kanets of the place, so that several families perished. Thereupon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect 
them from the image. Two Kanets of the pargana^ Dheli and Chandi, 
were famed for their courage and strength, and so they were sent to 
, Lawi and Palwi, two villages in Sirmur State, disguised as faqtrs, and 
thence they stole an atTi-bhojawali^ ^ eight-handed ■’, image of Devi, 
which they brought to Dhawar in Ratesh. The people met them with 
music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to’^WaUn 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalaur. The plague 
also ceased. The people of one village Charej, however, still affect' Kalaur. 

(2) The Cult of Mamini. 

Manuni is Mahadeo, and is so called because his first temple was on 
the hill of Manun. 

^Legend . — A Brahman of Pardli, in the Jamrot pargana of the 
PatiAla hill territory, a puydri of Devi Dhdr, and others, went to buy 
salt in Mandi, and on their way back halted for the night in Mdhun 
Nag^s temple at M^hun in the Suket State. The Brahman and the pujdri 
with some of the company, who were of good caste, slept in the temple, 
the rest sleeping outside. The pujdri was a chela of the god Dharto, at 
that time a famous deota, revered throughout the northern part of the 
Keonthal State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled 
on^ the baggage of the Brahman and the pujdri^ and could not be 
driven off, W^hen the party reached Munda, where the temple of 
Hanumdn now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled on hdn 
tree. Here, too, the pujart fainted and was with difficulty taken home. 
The astrologers of the pargana decided that a god had come from Suket 
and wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated 
with a residence the pujari would not recover. Meanwhile the pujdri 
became possessed by the god and began to nod his head and declare that 
those present must revere him (the god) , or he would cause trouble. They 
replied that if he could overcome the god Dharto, they would not hesitate 
to abandon that god, though they had revered him for generations. 
Upon this ^a bolt from the blue^ fell upon Dharto^s temple and destroyed 
it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into a tank in a cave. 

puydri then led the people to Munda, where the bees had settled and 
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directed them to hoild a temple at the place where they found ants. Ants 
were duly found in a square place on Manun hill, and a temple 
built in due course, but when only the roof remained^ to be built, a plank 
flew off and settled in Pardli. Upon this the pvjdri said the temple 
must be built there, as the god had come with a Brahman of that place, 
and so a second temple was built and the image placed in it. That at 
Manun was also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at 
Koti I>h£r. The cult also spread to Nala, in Patidla territory, and to 
Bhaj ji State, and temples were erected there. The Brahmans of PardK 
were appointed Bhojkis and piijdrts of Koti Dhar ptijdris of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dharto remained in the tank into which it had 
fallen. It is said that a man used to cook a rot (a large loaf) and threw 
it into the water as an offering, requesting the god to lend him utensils 
which he needed to entertain his guests. This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool when done with. 
But one day the man borrowed 40 and only returned 85 plates, and since 
then the god has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the god^s image is 
another, that of a Mr or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to live at 
Par41i in a cave which was a water-mill, and if any one visited the 
mill alone at night he used to become possessed by the Mr, and, unless 
promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pujdri of Manuni 
went to the mill, and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the 
Mr to possess him. In fact he captured the Mr, and having laid him 
flat on the grind- stone sat on him. Upon this the Mr promised to obey 
him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the puidri asked him to 
come to the temple, promising to worship him there if he ceased to 
molest people. The Mr agreed and has now a separate place in the temple 
of MantSni, whose wazir he has become. 


(3) TJhe Cvdi of Kaneii, 

Legend.— the • war of the Mahdbhfirta, when the Pdncjavas 
had retired to the Badri "KTath hills to worship, they erected several 
temples a.nd placed images in them. Amongst others they established 
Kaneti in a temple at K-w;lra on the borders of Garhwd,! and Bashahr, 
and -there are around this temple five villages, which are still known 
after the Bandavas. Dodra and Kwara are two of these. The people 
of the former wanted to have a temple of their own, but those of KwiLra 
objected and so enmity arose between them. The Dodra people then 
stole an image from the Kwara temple, but it disappeared and was found 
again in a pool in a cave. It then spoke by the mouth of its elela, and 
declared that it would not live at Dodra, and that the people must quit 
that place and accompany it elsewhere. So a body of men, Kanets 
KoKs and Turis, left Dodra and reached Dagon, in Keonthal State' 
where was the temple of Jipur, the god of tbe Raja-’s family. This 
temple the new god destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his 
residence. The men who had accompanied the god settled in this region 
^d the cult of Kaneti prospered, i^cha. Brahman, was then wazir of 
Ji,eonthal, and he made a vow that if his progeny increased, he would 
cease to worship Jipur and affect Kaneti. His descendants soon num- 
fif''! -if,?®, ^ Similarly, the BhaJer tribe made a vow to Kaneti, 

tnat if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jipur, 
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(4j) The Gnlt^ of Deo CJiand, 

Legend. Cliaud^ the aacestor o£ the Kliauogo sect of the 
Kaaets, was loaziv of Keoathal and once wished to celebrate a jag^ so he 
fixed on an ausjpicioas day and asked for the loan of Junga^s image. 
This the pnjdris refased him.^ althongh they accepted his first invitation, 
and asked him to fix another day. Deo Chand conld not do this or 
induce the pitjdris to lend him the image, so he got a blacksmith to make 
a new one, and celebrated the/.*3{y, placing the image, which he named 
Dao Chand after himself, in a new temple. He proclaimed Deo Chand 
subordinate to Junga, but in all other respects the temple is under a 
separate management. 

(5) The Cult of Shaneti. 

There are two groups of Kanets, the Painoi or Painui and the 
Shainti. Owing to some dispute with the puJdQ-iSy the Shaintis made' a 
separate god for themselves and called him Shaneti. 

(6) The Cult of MaJianpha. 

The Chibhar Kanets of Jatil par g ana borrowed an image of Junga 
and established a separate temple. 

(7) The Cult of Tiru. 

Legend. — Tiruis the god of the Jatik people, who are a sept of the 
Brahmans. A Tiru Brahman went to petition the Rdja and was harshly 
treated, so he out off his own head, whereupon his headless body danced 
for a time. The Brahmans then made an image of Tiru, and he is now 
woi’shipped as jathera of the Jdtiks. ^ 

(8) The Cult of Khateehwar. 

The Brahmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of Junga and built 
a separate temple for it at a place called Koti, whence the god-'s name. 

(9) The Cult of Ohadei . 

The Nawawan sept of the Kanets brought this god from pargmia 
Ratesh, and built his temple at Charol, whence the god^s name. 

(10) The Cult of Shanei and jdu. 

Junga on his birth made a tour through the Keonthal territory, and 
having visited Shaint and Jau villages, ordered temples to be built in 
each of them. Shanei is subordinate to Junga, and Jau to Shanei. Both 
these temples are in the village of Koti. 

(11) The Cult of DJi'Cltu, 

A very ancient god of the Jai par g ana of Keonthal. All the 
zaminddrs ^ who affected Dhuru died childless. The temple is financed 
by the Rdjas and the god is subordinate to Junga, 

(12) The Cult of KieltM. 

The Chibhar sept of the Kanets affect this god. His temple is 
at a place called KawAlath. 
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(13) The Cult^of Dhandn, 

Legend. — The image of this god came, borne on the wind, from 
Nadaun, after Juuga^s arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako 
and thence flew to Neog, where it hid under a rice plant in a paddy-field. 
When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then turned their 
cattle into the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from 
under which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk. When the people 
found their cows had run dry, they suspected the cowherdess of having 
milked them, and set a man to watch her. He saw what occurred, and- 
the woman then got enraged with the plant, and endeavoured to dig it up, 
but foand two beautiful images (they both still bear the marks of her 
sickle). The larger of these two is considered the Rdja and is called 
Dhanun (from dhdnd, rice), and the smaller is deemed the uoazir and is 
called wano (meaning ^ tyrant ^ in the Pahari dialect) . 

This was the image which assumed a serpent^s shape and drained 
the cows. Two temples were erected to these images, but they began to 
oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every day, so the 
people of the pargana arranged for each family to supply its victim in 
turn. At last weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman 
of the Bharobo sept, who induced the god to content himself with a 
human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once a yeai', then with 
a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, on the 
iJcddsMs of Har and Khd,tik sudi. The Brahman^s descendants are still 
pujdris of the temple and parohits of the village, and they held Bhiyar 
free of revenue until Rajd Chandar Sain resumed the grant They now 
hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 

(14) The GuU of Dum^ 

Dam has a temple in Katian, a village of Phdgu tahsil^ and goes on 
tour every five or ten years though Keonthal, Kothdr, Mahlog, Bashahr, 
Kot Khai, Jubbal, Khanar, Bdghal, Koti and other States, In Sambat 
1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the T unwars, many of whom 
after theii* defeat by the ChauhAns fled to these hills, where they still 
affect the cult of Dum. He is believed to possess miraculous powers and 
owns much gold and silver. He became subordinate to Junga, as the ffod 
of the State. 

(15) BdUd. 

This god has a temple in pargana Parali. 

(16) Chanana. 

He is the deity of the Doli Brahmans. 


(17) Qaun, 

The image is that of J unga, who was established by the Rawal 
people . ^ 

(18) Biju. 

+ 1 , was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was in 

toe ILeonthal State, he became subordinate to Junga, His real name is 
^ijlesbwar Mabadeo, or Mabddeo, tbe lightning god, and his temple 
stands below Jori Ohandni in the Jubbal State. ^ 
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(Regarding Nos. (19) ITzisheli Deo, (20) Sdl Deo, (21) JRatodl 
Deo and (22) Kawdli Deo, no parfciculars are available.) 

The deotds of the Punjab Himalayas include a number of divine 
families each ruling over its own territory, just as the ruliug families of 
the Hill States rule each its own State or fief. In the Simla Hills for ex- 
ample we find a family of N^gs, another of Diims and a third called 
Mareohh, besides the more orthodox families of Kot Ishwar and the Devis. 

The Cult oe the JDums. 

One of the most remarkable cults of the Simla Hills is that of Dum, 
who appears also as one of the twenty-two tikas of Keonthal. In that 
State he is a subordinate deity, but elsewhere he is a godling of the 
first rank. His cult extends to several other states, e.g. to Bashahr 
and Kumhdrsain. Zmiinddrs ofEer him ^ gM everjy time they clarify 
butter, otherwise he would prevent their cows yielding milk. Every 
three years the accumulated gJii is spent on the god^’s entertain- 
ment. He is closely allied with pdf or newd, and one account thus 
describes his origin : — Khalnidh, an aged Kanet, went to worship 
H^ltkoti devi, and pleased with his devotion the goddess gave 
him some rice and told him that two sons would be bom to him. 
When they grew up they used to graze a Brahman^s cattle, and 
the goddess conferred on them the power of doing anything they 
-svished. On their death their pdp or hhdt began to vex the people 
of this ildq^d, so they were propitiated by worship ; and one of them 
stayed in the State while the other took up his abode at KuthSn in 
Keonthal. 

The deota Ddm or Nagarkotia, _ as he is also called, of Katidn 
(properly G-athdn), a village in the Shilli pargana of the Phdgu tahsfl 
of Keonthal, is the brother of Dum deota of Sharmala, ^ .which is his 
capital, lying in the Kumhdrsain State. The latter’s history is as 
follows ; — ■ 

An old Kanet, named Shura, living in Hemri village (now in 
pavgatia Chagdon in Kumhdrsain), had no son. His wife, Pargi, was 
also old and she asked her husband to marry_ a second wife in order to 
get a son, but Shura refused on account of his advanced age. His wife 
induced him to go to the goddess Hdtkoti Durga and implore her aid, 
threatening to fast even unto death unless she promised him a son. 
Shura reached Hdtkoti in seven days (though it was only a two days^ 
journey) and for seven days sat before Durga Devi fasting. The 
goddess was so pleased at his devotion that she appeared before him 
with all her attributes (the saM, clakhar, gadda, padam and other 
weapons in her right hands) and riding on a tiger. She granted his 
request and bade him* return home. Overjoyed at this lar or ' boon 
he went home and told his wife the good news, and three months later 
she gave birth to twin sons, but both parents dying seven days later, 
they were nursed by a sister named Kapri. While quite young the 
orphans showed signs of superhuman power. Their sister too soon died 

1 Sharmala, lies in SMI of KurnhSisain and Ddm is worshipped by all the 

people of pargana Ubedesh and by some of pargana Shil. 


HHH 
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and tlie boys were employed as cowherds by the people^ but they were 
careless of their cattle and devoted themselves to their favourite game 
of archery. So the people dismissed first one and then the other. Both 
of them then took service with the Tbakur of Darkoti^ but were again 
discharged for idleness. They then roamed the country seeking service, 
but no one would help them, and so they went down to the plains and 
reached Dehli, where they enlisted in the king^s army. To test the 
skill of his archers the king set up a tawa (pole ?) from which hung a horse 
hair with a small grain in the centre. No one in all his army could split 
the grain with an arrow, except these two recruits, and the king 
was greatly pleased with them, but as his Bani told him that they were 
not common soldiers but possessed of * magical power and should be 
dismissed to their native hills with a suitable reward, he gave them a 
huge vessel {cherv) full of coins which they could not lift, and they 
were about to depart when two deotds^ Mahasu and Shrigul, Vho wei4 
prisoners at Delhi/ appeared and calling upon the brothers for help, as 
they belonged to the same hill country as themselves, promised that if 
they petitioned the’ king for their release they would be set free. 


The Dum brothers implored the king for the deoids^ release and 
^ their request was granted. The deotds were so pleased that they ’bade 
the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and they asked their help 
in carrying the vessel home. The deoUs told the brothers to mount 
their aerial steeds, look towards the Kailas hill, touch the vessel and 
whip up their horses. So they did, . and their steeds carried their 
riders high up into the sky, flying northwards over the hills and haltino. 
at Binu, a place near' Gathdn village. The gods went to their' 
dominions and the vessel full of coin was buried at Binu, where it 
turned into water, which was made into the haoli now on the boundarv 
ol KnmMrsaiii and KeontbaL The aerial steeds .disappeared on Mount 
Kaalas after leaTyig tbe yonng Bums at Binu. Binn then belonged 
to tbe .Xhaturs of Rajana^ and tbe Bum brothers made tbemseives -verv 
troublesome, breaking with tbeir arrows tbe gMrds full of water which 
the women were carrying home on tbeir heads 2 or setting their bundles 
of ^ass on fire. The people became so alarmed that at last tbe 
whole ooi^t^side with the Tbakur at its head brought the brothers to 
bay in a battle in which the elder, who was called Bdm, was killed 

t>oth were cremated on the spot where 
they Lad fallen, but they emerged from the ashes in the form of idols 
These miraculous images punished the Thdkur in many ways, hauntina^ 
him in his sleep and overtnrnmg his bed. To appease the images, who 
were thus become^®®, the T^kur conveyed them to Nagai-kot in kiln 
hut when presented there before the goddess 'they vanished. The 
I^ple were distressed at their loss and fasted before Bdga until she made 
themre-appear. So she gave them hack the images ; hut some sav that 
she gave them other images in. lieu of the originals. Thereafter^B^ 

® See the note in the account of Guga. 

.The descendants of Kon settled in Keonthal Stete and are called Kathan, 
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legend. 

deota was also called Nagarkotia deota of Sharmalla. One image was 
brought to Sharmalla, where Dtim was established, while the image of 
Kon was taken to Gathan village. Temples were built for the residence 
of each at those places. But some say both images were first es- 
tablished at Sharmalla. People used to invite the deotds to their 
houses, but the Sharmalla people refused to send them to Gathan, 
and so the people of the latter place stole one of ■ the deotds and 
established him there. Dum of Sharmalla is worshipped daily by 
Brahmans, but -his g%iT (the man into whom the spirit comes and 
through whom it speaks) is always a Kanet. The deota has his 
Icdrddrsy the chief among them being the bhanddri in charge of the 
stores. The Sharmalla women call him by the pet name of Nanu, but 
other people call him Dum. His annual mela is held on the Bishu day 
in Baisakh, but his jdira is held every 7th or 8th year. When a new 
Rana ascends the gacldi a rajdoli mela is held and the deota tours in 
the villages of his devotees. The Shdnt mela is held every 50 years. 
The deotd^s followers are found mostly in TJbdesh pargana, but he 
is also worshipped in several other scattered villages in Bashahr, 
Khaneti, Theog and Shill. He used to have a mela at Shamokhar. 
Some say that the deotds Magneshwar, Kot Ishwar and Dum sat in 
their respective places and the mela began, but the trio q^uarrelled and 
the mela was forbidden to be held in the future by Government. The 
Dagtot people in consequence pay a chershi^ of Rs. 30 to Manun or 
Magneshwar every third year. The deota helped Kumharsain to gain 
its victory over Kconthal, and when besought by a Rana of Jubbal 
blessed him with a son for which the Rana presented him with a gold 
image. Dum^s original image is of brass, but a few smaller images 
have been added as its companions. The Th^kur of Rajana was also 
blessed with a son at an advanced age, and he presented -Dum with a 
silver chain worth Rs. 14 j 0. The de(ka is rich, having silver instru- 
ments {narsinga and TcarndV) of music, while a necklace of gold mohars 
and gold ornaments always adorn him. He is not dhtuladhdri, but 
goats are sacrificed before him. He is believed by his devotees to be a 
very powerful god, blessing the people but disti’essing those who do not 
obey him. He had a large dominion of his own, but Dum of 
Gathdn has a much larger one. The pdm of Sharmalla had seven 
Jchicnds^ (descendants of or who recognised his authority. 

These are — Baghalu and Charogu in Khaneti, Atnet and Relu in 
Bashahr, Dogre and Rachla in Kumharsain and Dharongu in Balsan. 
The Charogu, Relu and Dharogu valleys were seized by pdm of 
Gathdn and added to his dominions. 

The following is another account of this strange quarrel 
The worshippers of Mauni deota^ whose real name is^ Magneshar 
Mahadev and whose temple is in Mauni, a village in Shil, are 

^Chershi is a fine levied thus : — god every third year visits the villages from which 
the fine is due. This fine comprises a goat^ Tte, 1-4*0, and as much grain as will snfBlce for 
the worshippers who accompany the god. 

also appears to mean a tract of country. The Khdnd Kanets are in 
Bashahr distinguished from the Ghara Kanet-s. They are sometimes called Neru or Nird, 
and certain religions ceremonies, such as the hhunda and shdnt are only performed In 
villages where there are Khund Kadets.— Simla Hill States G-azttUeer^ Bashahr, p. 21. 
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confined to that par g ana. Nearly* 70 years ago the worshippers of 
both the gods, Manni and Dum, used to assemble with their gods 
at a fair held at Shamokhar, an open space on the borders of the 
XJbedesh and Shil parganas^ Abo*at 66 years ago, in the time of Hand 
Pritam Singh, of Knmharsain, the worshippers of Pum objected to 
the admission of Manni deoia and his worshippers into Shamokhar. 
This led to a feud between the two parties, and the case came 
before the Rdnd, who in Sambat 1907 decided that if Manni deota 
was not allowed to be brought into Shamokhar, the inhabitants of 
Daktin, Rabog and Jadun (the worshippers of Dum) should pay a 
fine called cTiershi to Manni deota. 

Koteshar deota (also called the deota Koti), the State god who 
has a temple in Madholi village, was offended by the above decision, 
so he prohibited both the gods from coming to Shamokhar. As 
he was the State god, the. Sana was bound to obey his orders, so 
both the deoids were prevented from coming. When the worshippers 
of Manni found that the decision went against them, they solicited 
the aid of a favourite kJiawds of the Rana who was a daughter of 
TJtenun, a Kanet of the Moroshla family and a worshipper of Mauni. 
Through her persuasion the Rdna gave permission to Mauni to come 
to Shamokhar. This partial judgment caused a quarrel between the 
rival factions, so both the gods were prevented from coming to 
Shamokhar in the future, but the chershi continued to be paid as 
usual to Mauni deota. During the chief '"s minority jDayment of the 
c/iersM to Mauni deota was not enforced, and his worshippers asked 
either that they might be allowed to hold their fair at Shamokhar, or 
that the cJiersJii should be paid to them ; but no decision was given, 
and the dispute was not settled. Subsequently the chershi was paid to 
Mauni, but later on the authorities thinking that the god'^s visits to 
the village were likely to cause disputes, stopped its payment and 
arranged^ for the payment of Rs. 30 in cash every third year as chershi 
to Mauni. ^ 

The deota Dum of Hemri has the same history as the Dum of 
Sharm^la. Shura and Pargi lived at Hemri, and it is said that when 
the Dum brothers were killed their images were brought to Hemri 
and thence taken to Sharmalla and Gathan. Some say that the Dum 
brothers were killed by mdwis even before the Thakurs of Rajana ruled 
the country. There is an image of Dum at Hemri temple where the 
people of Hemx’i, Kathrol and Guma worship him. This deota^ when 
necessary, goes to Kangra on a pilgrimage (Jdtrd). A mela is held at 
Hemri on the Sharono (Salono) day in Bhddon. The Balti mela is 
held every third year. , A Brahman is his pnjdri, but he is generally 
worshipped by the Kolis and Lohars of Hemri. 

Dum of Karel is worshipped at a temple in that village. He too 
IS also an offshoot of the Dum brothers. People say that Dum first 
went from Heimu to Gathan, whence an image of him was brought to 
Karel, although Hemri and Karel are close together. The Karel 
people worship Dum in Gathan, but as a mark of respect they keep an 
™ j their own village. A Balti fair is held every 

third year and a Bhunda mela whenever the people wish, generally 
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after 10 or 15 years. Every house gives some goats to be killed, people 
inviting tlieir kinsmen, especially their dhi-dhidns and sons-in-law and 
their children. The Bharech Brahman does j^icja in the morning only. 

Bh^t deota also resides with Dum in the Karel temple. Originally 
a Sarsut Brahman living at Mateog, a village just above Kumharsain 
icself . Bhat was prosecuted by a Rana of Kumharsain and ordered to be 
arrested, but he fled to the Kulu side pursued by the Karel sepoy who 
had been sent to seize him. He was caught on the bank of the Sutlej, 
but asked the sepoy to allow him to bathe in the river before being 
taken back to Kumharsain, and then drowned himself. He became a 
demon and haunted the sepoy in his sleep until the latter made an image 
in his name and began to worship him at Karel. The other people of 
Karel out of respect for the image placed it in the temple besides that 
of i)um. 

The people of Jhangroli in Chagaon pargana also brought an image 
of Dum from Gathan and made him a temple. He is worshipped with 
dliup dip every 6th day, but has no daily puja. The people hold Gathan 
P&m to be their family deota^ but the temple is maintained in the 
village as a mark of respect. 

Though the Dum deotds have their chief temples at Gathan and 
Sharmalla, there are a number of Dtims with temples in Saraj, as already 
noted, ptim also came in Shadhoch and there are four temples to Dum 
in the following villages of pargana Chebishi : — 

(1) J)um of Fharal. — It is not known when this Pum was 
brought from Sharmalla. A man of pargana lived 
in Saraj, whence he brought an image and placed it in a 
temple at Pharaj with the express permission of . Malendu 
deota, who is the family deota of the Chebishi people. 
This Pum has no rath and his function is to protect 
cattle. If a cow does not give milk, he is asked to make 
her yield it in plenty and the glii produced from the first 
few days^ milk is given to him as dliup- No hhin is per- 
formed for him, but Kanets give him dhup dip daily. He 
has no hhor, 

(£) D^m of Kotla has always been held in jdgtr by 

the Kanwars or Mians of Kumhdrsain, and the Pum 
temple there was founded by one of them. 

(3) jyum t>/ Kttpvi- — The people of Kupiri village say that more 
than 700 years ago they came from Rewag, a village in 
XJbdesh pargana in Saraj and settled at Kupri in the 
Chebishi pargana of Shadoch. Their ancestors brought 
with them Dum, their family deota^s image, and placed 
it in a temple. A field at Kupri was named Rewag after 
their original village. The people of this village do not 
regard Malendu as their family god. There are at present 
nine images of Pum in the Kupri temple and a small 
piri (bed) where it^s believed a Bhagwati lives with him 
The Kanets are his pnjdHs and also his gursm A. Khin. 
mela is held every three or four years at night and goats 
are sacrificed. 
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(4) lium of Parojnsla. — ^Nearly 200 years ago, Kaji, a Shadhoch 
' man who had lived in Saraj, returned to ^ his village and 
brought with him an image o£ J)um, which he presented 
to his felloW“villagei's at Beshera, and made them also 
swear to worship him/ This they did, presumably with 
Malendu^s permission. More than 100^ years ago one of 
the villagers killed a sddhu whose spirit would not allow 
the people to live at ease in their village, so they all left 
it and settled in Parojusha. A Bhagwati is believed to 
live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him 
but their family god is Malendu, He has no hhov. 

The Family of Marbchh, 

The Marechh family is represented by seven members. ^ The deoia 
called Dithu or Marechh has his temple at Dholaser, close to Hurnhdrsain 
itself. The story goes that be came from the Mansarowar lake nearly 4000 
years ago. ^ On his way down he met Bhambu Bai at a place now called 
Bhambu Bi&iki Tibba, a peak between Baghi and Kadrala, where the ruins o£ 
his palace are said to still exist. Bhambu Rao, who was a Rajput ^ Raja 
like Kans, is looked upon as a malehsTi or daint (devil). His favourite 
meal was a woman^s breast and he ate one every day. He used to go to 
bathe in the Sutlej, thence go to Hatkoti for worship, and return to 
dine at his palace every day, a daily round of about 100 miles which he 
accomplished in six hours The people were grievously oppressed by him, 
and at last the deota of ShuU (in Kanchin of Bashahr) killed him. 

But after his death his evil spirit {pap) began to torment the Shuli deota, 
and in order to appease him Shanti built for it a resting place at Shuli 
in a separate temple. Every twelfth year Bhambu Rao comes out seated 
in his rath^ by night, never by day, and carried by the people rides and 
dances in it. Women and children shut themselves up in their houses 
while he is out at night. He was very powerful when Dithu deota 
wa^, coming down from the Mansarowar lake, and near Kadrala refused 
to let. him pass, so a great fight was fought in which Bhambu Rao 
was worsted. Dithu then halted on his way at Marni in a ravine near 
Madhawani in the valley north of Narkanda in Kumharsain, hid himself 
in a cave and ate human flesh. He used also to accept human sacrifice. A 
long time after, when the deota Kot Ishwar held his mela at Chhachhori, 
Dithu hearing the notes of the harndl and narsinga 02 bme out of his 
cave and joined in the fair. Both the deotas made friends, and Kot 
Ishwar invited Dithu to his temple at Koti. When Kot Ishwar and 
Bhura deota entered the temple two goats’ were, as usual, offered for 
sacrifice, but Kot Ishwar declined to accept them saying that he had 
with him a third deota as his guest, and that a third goat should be 
offered for him. So the people brought' a third goat, but Dithu refused 
to accept it saying that he preferred human flesh, and that a virgin girl 

wLom three ai*e found in Kumharsain, two in Shdngri, one in Kotgarh and one 
in Kuln, thus : — (1) Dithu at Dholaser, (2) Marechh of Malendu at Malendi, (3) at Bareog 
In Kumharsain, (4) atiShawan in Shangri, (5) at Banar in Shdngri, (6) at Kirti in Kotgarh 
and { 1 ) at Baina in Knlu. . s ^ w .e 

®ln the year 1000 of Yndhisthir’s era, or loOO years ago. 

»He is said to have come from the Bangar D®s, apparently meaning the Kurukshetra. 
He was called Bao or Bai. 
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should be sacrificed. Kot Isbwar 'wtas displeased at this and ordered 
Ditliu^s arrest, and he was not released until he had sworn never to taste 
human flesh again. This pleased Kot Ishwar and he made Dithu his 
wazir. He was given a place called Dholaser, where his temple still exists. 
Kot Ishwar also assigned him his favourite Kotalu, the mawanna, 
as his Mrcldo-y and to this family was given Bai, a village close to 
Dholaser. Dithn brought with him from Marni a mohm tree, which, 
with some Jcelo trees, still stands near his temple. Rdna Kirti Singh, 
founder of the Kumhdrsain State, affected this deota. 

Dithu comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar rides on his rath 
at a mela. A Balti mela is held every third year. 

The Mareehh of Malendi is also called Malendu, or ' he of Malendi\ 

The people of Chebishi pargana, who are his devotees, say that 
the seven Mareehh brothers came from the Mansarowar lake and fought 
with Bhambu Rao when he barred their way. After his overthrow 
they came to Hatu, whence they scattered. Malendu went to Chhiehhar 
forest and after a time flew to the • top of the Dertu hill above Chebishi 
jpargarta. A Kali or Kalka called Bhagwati, who lived on this peak, 
received him kindly, but after a while she desired him to acquire a 
territory where he could be worshipped, and recommended to him the 
Chebishi pargana^ as it was subsequently named. So this deota Mareehh 
left the Kalka and came tq Lanki forest. Thence he descended to the 
Nala and reached Janjhat, a place where he found a bras^ hdoli with 
brass steps leading down to the water. But some say either that he 
did not reach the brass hdoli or that from the hdoli he went to Dheongli 
and sat under a hes tree. The story goes that this Mareehh being 
anxious to make himself known to the people transformed himself into 
a serpent, and sucked milk from the cows that grazed near by. A cow- 
girl saw him and informed a Deongli Brahnian. When he came the 
serpent resumed his original form — an ashtdhdtii image — and sat in his 
lap. The Brahman gave him d/iup dtp. At that time the mawannaa 
of Bashera and Pharal were powerful, so the Brahman carried the image 
to Bashera and the Bashera maw anna in consultation with him of Pharal 
informed deoia Kot Ishwar of the new arrival. Kot Ishwar treated 
Mareehh Mndly and gave him the present Chebishi pargana^ but only on 
condition that he would not oppress the people, and that he should only 
be allowed goats and rams, hhddu but not bheVy to eat. ' He was given 
a jdgtr in four villages, as well as fields in several others. It was also 
agreed that Malendu should not go out for a ride on a rath unless Kot 
Ishwar gave him leave and his rath is never decorated until Kot Ishwar 
sends him a piece of masru cloth in token of his permission. Like Dithu 
he only comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar does so. Malendu was 
further ordered to observe the following ieohdurs or festivals (at each of 
which Kot Ishwar sends him a goat), viz. the Bishu, Rehali, De wali, Md,gh 
and Sharuno. Lastly, the god was asked to select a place for his temple, 
and he chose Malendi, and there it was built by the Bashera and Pharal 
mawannas^ It is believed that this deota is absent from his temple on the, 
Mdghi Shankrdnt for seven days, during which period the temple is dosed 
and all work stopped till his return. The popular belief is that the 
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somewliere in Bastialir, and returfis after bathing' at Kidarnath. ^ On 
bis return tbe temple is re-opened and his gur or deiva dances in^ a 
trance {cMrna) and through him the deota relates all his^ strife with 
the Ttikshcisct, Strange to say^ if the TOihslictsoiS have won, it is believed 
that a bumper harvest will result ; but if the deotds win, there is danger 
of famine. Yet, though there be good harvest, if the rdksJiasas ^ win, 
there is a danger that pestilence may afflict men or cattle, and if the 
deotds win, though there may be famine, they will avert pestilence. 
A deota never speaks of himself but onl^ of the other deotds who 
fouo'hb with him. If he says that a certain deota left his bell on the 
field, it is believed that his gur will soon die ; if he says a musical in- 
strument was left, that the deotd’s Turi (musician! will die j or if a key 
was left, that the deotd’s bhanddri or a Jcdrddr will die. If Kot 
Ishwar throw dust towards a rdkshaaa and retire from the field, there 
may be farninpi or some part of Kumhirsain will be encroached upon 
or given to another State. There is a pond at Bhonda Bil and a Brahman 
of Bashahr puts up two hedges — one on the side believed to be the deotds’ 
side and another on that believed to be the rdksJiasas’ side. If the hedge 
on the deotds' side falls down, they are believed to have suffered defeat, 
but if the rdkshasas’ hedge falls, they are worsted. No one but Maon 
N4g of Suket plunges into the pond, and by the flash of his plunge the 
other deotds bathe in the water sprayed on its banks. If defeated, the 
deota says he is chut chipat impure ’) and then a Balti pdja is held on 
an auspicious day. On the Shankrdnt days Brahmans do pdja, reciting 
mantras and offering dhdp dip. These mantras are not found in any 
Veda, but are eulogies of those concerned in the Mahabharata war. 
They are called karasni.^ The bell is rung and dhdp dip is given in a 
dhurna or karaeh. 

Certain Brahmans ai‘e believed to know Sabar-bidia or magic® 
lore. Their books are written in a character somethiog like T^^ihri, 
but the language is different and very quaint. Sabar-bidia is only 
known to a few Brahmans, and' they do not readily disclose its 
secrets. 

Malendu has no connection with any other d,eota save Kot Ishwar, 
and it is believed that at the time of pestilence or famine he comes out 
at night in the form of a torch or light and tours through his domi- 
nions. The image of this deota is of asht-dhdt (eight metals), and is 
seated on a pujri or small four-sided bed, but it has no singhdsan. 
The deota has a fdgir, and one of his kdrddrs, called mashdna, is appointed 
by the State. A mashdna is changed when necessary by the State. 
His gur is also called a ghanitta and his kdrddrs are commonly called 
mahtas. 

Malendu ^ has two bhors, Jhatak and Lata. Jhatak is of an 
uch or sxiperior, while Lata is of a nieh or low caste. Jhatak 
lived at Urshu, a place also called Jhaila ; so he is also called Jhaila 

^ The Mahabharata praises a song called ^ Karasani. ’ 

* (1) Tantar ; (2) Mante ; (3) Jadu. 
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at tJrsh.u.^ 

Some say that Kot Iskwar gave Jkatak as wazir to Malendu. 
On one occasion Lata left Malendu and fled to Kot Iskwar, but on 
Malendu^s complaint Kot Iskwar restored kim to kis master -yrko 
took kim back to Malendi. 

Banka is another ihor wko lives at Skelag. KoHs_ generally wor- 
ship kim, and he drives away ghosts etc. He was originally a devil in 
a forest, but was subdued by Malendu. 

The Mareckk deota of Bkareog is the family god of .the Skeon 
pargana people, and a small jdgir is held by kim of the State. 

Paocki, a Brahman village, in pargana Ckebiski, has a temple to 
Skawan Mareckk. His image was brought from Skawan, a A^age 
in Skdngri, and set up here. « 

Concerning Mareckk of Ku’ti two traditions are current. One is 
that kis image was brought by the villagers of Kirti from a place 
known as Marni, situated on the borders of the Kumkdrsain and Kanekti 
States, and that it was called Marick after the name of that villagee 
The other is that originally the worship of this deota consisted in 
burning the hair of the dead in glii, whence he was ca lied Malickk oi 
‘ dirty and that name has been corrupted into Mariokh , 

The,Ctjlt or Mtjl Padoi. 

But beside these families there are several independent deotds. Examples 
of these are Mul Padoi, wko has temples at several villages in the States 
of Bkaiji, Skangri and KuinkArsain. He is one of the biggest deotdi in 
the Simla Hills, and appeared from a cave called Ckunjar Mal4na near 
Mutkiana 1500 years ago. About that time a prince named Dewa Singh® 
had come from Sirmiir, as he had quarrelled with kis brothers, and acoom' 
panied by a few of kis kdrddrs or ofllcials took refuge in that cave. He 
also had with kim kis family god, now called Narolia. While he 
was dwelling in the cave, Padoi, who was also called Mul, used to play 
musical instruments and then cry out, cAnfun, parun, ‘ I shall fall, I 
snail fall One day the prince replied that if the god wished to fall, he 
could do so, and lo ! the image called Mul fell down before kim. Mul 

He became Malendu’s wazir soon after be came to Malendi and his dwelling is a 
thanhi a long log of wood wliicb stands before the temple. The function is 

to drive away evil spirits (bhuf, 'pret and churel), if they possess anything or man. He 
also protects people under Malendu^s orders from visitations of any chai cJiidar, plague, 
famine etc. Lata was originally a Koli by caste who lived at Kalmu village. He died 
under the indnence of some evil spirit and became a ghost. As he troubled the Kolis of 
Kalmu and Shelag, they complained to the deota, who accompanied by Jhatak visited the 
place and caught him. At first Lata would not come to terms, hut deota Malendu promised 
him his protection, and that he should he worshipped by the Kolis and a rot (loaf) be given 
him on the four (Bishu, Kehali, Dewali and JVIdgb), and that he should he 

presented regularly with dhdp dip after he had himself received it, and that Kolis should 
sacrifice ewes (hheri) to him. Lata accepted these terms and swore to trouble the people 
no more, but he explained that he could not sit still, and so Malendu erected the wooden 
log in front of his temple, and in it Lata is doubtless ever moving. 

^Dewa Singh was also the name of^ one of his descendants who held Ko^ State in 
Kandra« 


nx " 
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wielied him to accept a kingdom^ but he said that he was a vagrant 
prince who' had no country to rule over. Thereupon a; Bari (mason) 
from Koti in Kandru parqana came and told the prince that he had 
led him to that cave^ and he sought him to follow him to a State 
which had no chief. The prince replied that he could- not accept its 
chief ship until the rest of its people came and acknowledged him as their 
Raja. So the mason returned to Kandru and brought back with him 
the leading men of that tract and they led the prince to Koti. There 
he built a temple for the deota and a palace for himself. Tradition says that 
the palace had 18 gates and occupied more than 4f acres of land. Its re- 
mains are still to be seen near the temple. Some say that the Raja placed 
the deota Narolia along with Mul Padoiin the temple, which stood in the 
middle of the palace. The deota Narolia never comes out in public except 
to appear before the Rana of Kumharsain, if he visits him, or before the 
descendants of the mason who led the prince to that country. The deota 
never comes out beyond the Koti hdsa (dwelling-house) to accept his dues 
{Maren)j which- consist of a small quantity of grain. A. few generations 
later it befell that a Thakur of Koti^ had four sons who quarrelled about 
the partition of the State. One son established himself first in Kulu 
and then at Kangal (now in Shangri) ; the second went to Tharu in 
Bhajji State : and# the third settled at Malag, now in Bhajji, while 
the Tikka or eldest, as was his right, lived at Koti. 

It is said that Rdja Man Singh of Kulu took Kangal fort and 
also overran Koti, but others say that Kumh£rsain took it. Koti 
appears, however, to have been reconstituted as a State soon after the 
disruption of Rajana, and the latter State is only remembered in 
connection with Mul deota^s story and the songs {fiars) sung in his 
honour in Bhajji. ' 

On the other hand, some people say that in the Chunjar Malana 
cave four images fell, while others think that there are four Muls iu 
as many temples. Their names are Mul, Shir, Sadrel and Thathlu 
and their temples are at Koti, Padoi and Kangal in the Simla Hills and 
at Saran in Suket, But doubtless the devotees of Mul deota multiplied 
the Mul, carrying his images with them and building temples to him 
wherever they went. Wherever there is a temple to Mul he is now 
g^erally called Padoi. His principal temple is at Padoa in Bhajji, on 
the east bank of the Sutlej, but Koti is his Jethu-Sthan or Senior Place, 
Shanglu and Rirku are his bhors or ministers. 

Rirku was a deota at Padoa who in the spirit came flying to Mul at 
Koti. He ate a loaf given him by Mul and accepted him as his 
master. He now drives away hhut-pfet when commanded by Mul, 
The same tale is told of Shangln. * 

Thathlu deota is the wazir to the Mul of Ko^i, and when a rupee is 
presented to him 4 annas are given to Thathlu. Thathlu^s temple 
is at Thatha in Kumharsain and in it his image is kept, but people 

^ The parent State appeal a to have been known as Rajana. Its capital was at Ko^i, 
and it split up into four States, - Koti, Kangal, Tharn and Malag. The zaminddrs^ of 
lliatm.ua village claim to be descendants fitom the Sirmtir prince, though they have iiow 

Gheti and Kariot in ;p are ana Ghebishi are 

dweadants of the rh&kur df Kau^l. 
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believe that Thathlu is always with Mul, his elder spirit^ and only 
comes back to his own temple when invoked or to take 
Thathlu calls Mnl his dddu (elder) . Mul ^oes to Suni every year at the 
Dasahra, and his spirit also goes to Shuli to bathe. Padoa and Dharogra 
in Bhajji have large temples to Mul, and there is a big temple at Parol 
in Shangri also. Mul Padoi is very useful if his help is asked in hunt^ 
ing and shooting. 

There are also two temples to Padoi in Chebishi pdrgana at Shaila 
and Gheti. 

When the Thakur. of Kangal fled or died his fort was burned 
by the of Kulu^ and his descendants came to Kumhdrsain* This 

happened in the time of Rana R4m Singh^ who gave, them Gheti 
village in jdgir. The Koli fort was taken by them and they held it 
for about 20 generations. They had brought with them to Gheti 
silver and copper images of Mul^ and these are kept in the Gheti 
temple to this day. Other descendants of the Thdkur settled in village 
Kariot. The Gheti people too were carrying their family god to 
Kariot, but on the road they came to Shaila. Nag deota^ used to be 
the god of the Shaila people^ but a leper in that village laid himself on 
the path and begged Padoi to cure him. Padoi said that if he cured him^, 
he must disown the Nag deota who was living in the village. The 
leper promised to do so and was cured. The people thus convinced 
of PadoPs superiority over the Nag sent the latter ofE to Dhali village 
where the peoj>le still worship him, but his temple at Shaila was taken 
over by Padoi and he lives there to this day. 

Only a couple of years ago a devotee of Padoi went to Theog 
and there built him a temple. It is said that with the prince from 
Sirmtir came a Brahman, a Kanet named Gosaon and a Turi (musician) 
whose descendants are to be found in Kumhdrsain, Bhajji and 
Shdngri, 

Some minor cuj.ts oe the Simla Hills. 

The cult of the deota Magne8h%vaT Mauni of Mdnun, 

_At a village called Jalandhar in Kulu lived a Brahman whose wife 
gave birth to a girl when she was 12 years old. She, though a virgin, gave 
birth to twin^ serpents, but kept it secret and concealed her serpent sons 
in an earthen pot, and fed them on milk. One day when she went out 
for a stroll she asked her mother not to touch her dolls which were in the 
house, but unfortunately her mother desiring to see her child^s beloved 
dolls uncovered the pot and to her dismay the two serpents raised 
their hoods. Thinking the girl must be a witch she threw burning 
ashes on them and killed one of them, but the other escaped to a ghara 
or pot full of milk and though burnt turned into an image. Meanwhile 
the virgin mother returned and finding her loving sons so cruelly done 
by, she cut her throat and died on the spot. Her fa.ther came in to 
churn the milk and in doing so broke the ghara in which, to his surprise, 
he found the image which the living serpent had become. Distressed 
at his daughter's suicide he left his home taking the image, found in 
the milk^ in his turban and roamed from land to land. At last he 

' Another! version says three, - , 
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reached Sirmdi^ whose Rdjd had no son. He treated the Brahman 
kindly and on his asking the B&jd. to give him his first-box’n son, if by 
the power of his image he had children,^ ho accepted the condition, 
and by the grace of the image was blessed with two sons, the elder of whom 
was made over to the Brahman together with a jdgir which consisted 
of the ^argands of Baj^na, Mathi^na, Shilli, Sheol and Chadara now 
in Phdgn tahsil in Keonthal. It was called Kajdna and its old 
ThSkurs have a history of their own. The family ruled for several 
generations. Hither the Brahman brought the Bd3^'’s elder son and 
settled him at Kajana village, commonly called Mul Kaj'ina, in Shilli 
pargana. The Brahman settled at Mdnun, a village to the north-west of 
Bajdna where mother deota was oppressing the people, until the Brahman 
revealed his miraculous image and people began to worship Magneshwar 
as a greater deota. He killed the oppressor and the people bm-ned all 
his property, certain Mdwis who resisted being cruelly put to death 
by the devotees of the new deota. Deori Dhar village was set on fire 
and the people burnt alive in it. Later on when the Gidru family of the 
Kumhdrsain chiefs had established themselves in the country the deota 
helj)ed the Thdkur of Kumhdrsain to gain a victory over the Sirmdr 
Bdjd. The Kumhdrsain State gave a jdgtr now worth Bs. 166 to 
the Magneshwar deota of Mdnun. He has a large temple and the chief 
among his Mrddrs is the bhanddri who keeps the jdgir accounts 
Sadd barai (alms) are given to sddhUs, faqirs and Brahmans. He is wor- 
shipped daily morning and evening by his pujdria. A mela is held 
mmmlly at Mdnun on the 17th or 18th Baisdkh and another at the 
Diwdli by night. Every third year another mela called the Shildru 
Buja IS held. _ A big pdja mela is performed every 7th or 8th year 
md a still .bigger one called Shdnt every 80 years. When a new 
Bdad ascends the ge^dt the deota tours the country belonging to him . 

IS caXied rajaoU jdtra. The Nagarko^ia or Hum deota of Shar- 
malla was on fnendty terms with this deota, hut they quarreUed while 
dancmg at Shamokhar as related above on page 461. 

The cult of the deota Melan or Chafur Muhh in Kotgarh. 


in 


no 

Bashahr) the people obeyed the dekda as ‘spiritual lo^ds" of ThTTand 
whfie mawannas held parts of the country ^ 

m .nd the K^eh(i Shedhooh eStry heXdTSS 

he was called hdna. He delighted in humm a 

on the shanhrdnt day a man fr 

Each family supplied a victim in turn. Legend sa^^^tW 
™ a womaa who had 4,e daaghtera. fo„ », wfom hS^n W 
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devoured by Kana Deo and the turn of tbe fifth was fixed for the 
slanhrdnt. A cpntemporary god called Khachli Ndg dvrelt in a 
forest called Jarol near a pond in Kanehti below Sidhpur (on the 
Hindustan-Tibet road to Kotgarh). The mother went to him com- 
plaining that Kana deota had devoured hundreds of hnman beings and 
that her four daughters bad already been eaten and the fate of the fifth 
was sealed. She implored the N^ig to save her daughter and he having 
compassion on her said that when Kana Deo^s men came to take 
the girl for the bali she should look towards the and think 

of him. The woman returned home and when Kana Deo^s men came 
for the girl she did as she had been told. At that instant a black cloud 
appeared over the Jarol forest, and spread over Melan village and 
Kana Deo'^s temple with lightning and thunder. There was heavy 
rain, the wind howled and a storm of iron hail destroyed both temple 
and village, but their remains are still to be seen on the spot. Large 
stones joined with iron nails are said to be found where the temple 
stood, and images of various shapes are also found in the Nala. There 
now remained no other dcotcb in this part of the country and people 
were wondering how they would live without the help of any god. 
They could hold no fair without a god riding in his so they 

took counsel together and decided that Nag deota of Khachli should be 
the only god of the country. They chose his abode in the forest and 
begged him to accept them as his subjects, promising that they would 
carry him to Melan and build him a new temple : that on mela days he 
should ride in a rat/i^ be carried from place to place and worshipped as he 
pleased. But as Nag deota was a pious spirit his ascetic habits 
forbade pomp and paigeantry so he declined to be chosen god of the 
country, but said that he was a hermit who loved solitude, and that if 
the people were in earnest in wishing for a god they should seek One at 
Khar£n (a village in jpargafia Baghi-Mastgarb, now in Bashahr) 
where three brother deotas had a single temple. He advised them to beg 
these deotas agree to be their lords and promise'll that he would help 
them with his influence. 

The KharAn deotas came in their ratJis for a mela at Dudhbali 
(in paTgana Jao, now^in Kumh^rsain) and the Shadhoch people pro- 
ceeded to obtain a deota as king over their country. While the three 
Khar^n brothers were dancing in their ratJis they prayed in their 
hearts that whichever chose to be their god might turn *his rath as 
lightly as a flower, while the other Tatjis should become too heavy to 
move. They vowed that the one who accepted their offer should be 
treated like a king, that of silk should be his garments, of silver his 
musical instruments, that no sheep or she-goats should be given him 
but only he-goats, and that his domain should spread far and wide from 
Bhaira near the Sutlej to Kupar above Jubbal. The custom is still- that 
no sheep or she-goat is sacrificed before Chatur Mukh deota and no 
cotton cloth is used. Their prayer was accepted by the second brother 
who was^ called Chatur Mukh (four-faced) . The name of the eldest 
brother is Jeshar and of the youngest Ishar. When Chatur Mukh 
caused his rath to be as light as a lotus flower, eighteen men volun- 
teered to carry it away^from the mela and dancing boie it home on 
f;heir shoulders. The Khardn and Jao people finding* that Chatur 
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Mukh was stolen from them by the Shadhoeh people pursued them, 
shooting arrows and brandishing dan gras. The brave eighteen halted 
on a plain behind Jao village where there was a fight, in which 
Kachli Ndg mysteriously helped them and Chatur MuLh by his mira- 
culous power turned the pursuers'* arrows against their own breasts and 
their dan gras flew to their own heads until hundreds of headless trunks 
lay on the plain while not one of the Shadhochas was killed. The 
Shadhoeh people then carried the rath in triumph first to Shathla village 
(in Elotgarh) choosing a place in the centre of the country so that the 
god might not be forcibly carried ofiE by the Kharfin and J ao people. 
Thence the deota was taken to Sakundi village, in Kotgarh, but the 
deota did not choose to live there either and bade the people to build 
him a temple at Melan nearly a fm-long from the ruined temple of 
Kana Deo towards Kotgarh. This was gladly done by the people and 
Chatur Mukh began to reside there. 

The people say that nearly 150 years ago Chatur Mukh went to 
KidSr N&th on a jdtra (pilgi-image) and when returning home he 
visited Mah^su deota at Nol, a village in Kiran (once in Sirmur), as his 
guest. But One of Mah5sd*s attendant deotds troubled Chatur Mukh 
ia the temple at Nol and frightened his men so that they could not 
i^eep all night. This displeased Chatur Mukh and he left the temple 
at daybreak much annoyed at his treatment. He had scarcely gone a 
few steps when he saw a man ploughing in a field and by a miracle 
made him -turn towards the temple and ascend it with his plough and 
bullocks. MahSsd deota asked Chatur Mukh why he manifested such 
a miracle and Chatm’ Mukh answered that it was a return for his last 
night’s treatment : that he, as a guest, had halted at the temple to 
sleep, but he and his force {lashhar) had not been able to close their eyes 
the whole night. Chatur Mukh threatened that by his power the man, 
plough and bullocks should slick for ever to the walls of the temple. 
Mah&sd was dismayed and fell on his knees to beg for pardpn. Chatur 
Mukh demanded the surrender of Mah&sd’s devil attendant and he 
was compelled to hand him over. This devil’s name is ShirpSl.^ 'He 
was brought as a captive by Chatur Mukh to Melan and after a time, 
when he had. assured his master that he would ^behave well, he was 
forgiven and made Chatur Mukh’s wagir, as he still is, at? Melan. Shii*- 
p51 ministers in the temple and all religious disputes ai-e decided by him, 
e. g. if anyone is outcas'ted or any other case of chua arises, his decision 
is accepted and men are re-admitted into caste as he decrees. Some 
other minor deotds are also subordinate to Chatur Mukh, • the chief 
among them being : — (1) Benu, (3) Janeru, ‘(3) Khorn, (4) Merelu 
and (5) Basara. 

These Decs are commonly called his Ihots (servants) . The people 
cannot tell anything^ about their origin, hut they are generally believed 
to be rdhskasas who oppressed the people in this country until Chatur 
Mukh subdued them and made them his servants. These hhov Decs 
are his attendants and work as watchmen {chavMddri) at the temple 
gate. Benu is said to have come from Bena in Kulu. He was at 

?■ Shir means staiTs and gdl means vnitoli i bence ahirgdl means a seivant at the gate. 
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first; a devil. When it is believed that a ghost has aj)peired in any house 
or taken possession of anything or any one Deo Benu turns him out. 
Janeru came from Paljara in Eashahr. He too is said to have been a 
devil but Chatur Mukh reformed him. His function is to protect 
women in pregnancy and child-birth^ also cows etc. For this service 
he is given a loaf after a birth. Khoru appeared from Khom KiAr in 
Elumh^rsain. He too was originally a devil and when Raja M&hi 
Prakash of Sirmiir held his court at Khoru and all the hill chiefs 
attended it this devil oppressed the people, until Chatur Mukh made 
him captive and appointed him his ehaukidir at Melan temple. Merelu 
came out of a ^itarglidt (crematorium). He too is looked upon as a 
jamddi or rdkshasa. He had frightened the people at Sainja in 
Kotgarh, but was captured and made a chaulciddr at Melan. Basara 
Deo Is said to have come from Bashahr State, and some say that he was a 
subordinate Deo of Basaru deota at Gaord and troubled his master, so 
Basaru handed him over to Chatur Mukh, but others say that 
Powarij wazir of Bashahr, invoked Chatur Mukh'^s aid as he 
was distressed by the devil Basara, and Shirpal, Chatur Mukh'^s 
wa^tTy shut Basara up in a tohniJ^ Thus shut up he was carried 
to Melan and there released and appointed a cliauMdaT. This Deo 
helps Benu Deo in turning out ghosts prety or ckurel). To 

Basaru Deo were given Mangshu and Shawat villages where only 
Kolis worship him. The p 0 O[de of Kirti village in Kotgarh worship 
Marechh Deota. Less than 100 years ago Deota Chatur Mukh came 
to dBjioe in kirttj\iiar and M.RveGh}i deota opposed him, but Chatur 
Mukh prevailed and w^s about to kill him when Tim, a Brahman of 
Kirti village, cut off his own arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatur 
Mukh who retired to avoid the sin of hrahm-hatia (murder of a Brah- 
man). Chatur Mukh feeling himself polluted by a Brahman^s blood, 
gave Marechh deota the yillages of Bhanana, Kirti and Shawat and 
then went ta bathe at Kidar Nath to get purified. Every 12th year 
Chatur Mukh tours in his dominions and every descendant of the 18 
men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They are 
called the 9 Kuin and 9 Kashi. Kuin means originally people of res- 
pectable families and Kashi means ^ those who swore ' as the 9 Kuin 
had taken with them 9 men who swore to help them to carry Chatur 
Mukh from Dudhbali. When the deota returns from his tour these 
18 families are each given a pagri as a viddigi or parting gift and all 
the people respect them. An annual mela is held at Dudhbali to which 
Chatur Mukh goes to meet his two Khar4n brothers. A big Diw^li 
mela is also held at Melan every 3rd year. Every year Chatur Mukh 
goes to the Dhadu mela in Kotgarh, and he goes to tour in the Sha- 
dhoch pargaua of Kanehti in Sawan, The old pufdris of Kana deota 
were killed by lightning or drowned with him and when Chatur Mukh 
settled at Melan, the Kharan pujdr'is also settled there and they wor- 
ship him daily, morning and evening. His favourite jdtra is to Kidir 
Ndth and this he performs every 50 or '60 years. He does not approve 
of the ITiunda sacrifice, though every 12th year his brothers in Khar4n 
hold one, at which a man is sent down a long rope off which he some- 

^ This utensil is k^t at Melan. 
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times falls and is killed. Ghatur Mukh however goes to see the bhu%da 
at Khar4n though he does not allow one at ^ Melan. There is a Balti 
fair at Melan every 3rd year. The deotfi^ image is of brass and silver. 
VV hen he returns .from Kidar Nath a diupci'n *}€ig is hel4 People 

believe that Ghatur Mukh is away from his temple^ in Magh^ every 
year for 15 days, and that he goes to bathe at ICidar Nath with his 
attendants They say that the spirits fly to Kidar Nath and all work 
is stopped in those days. His bhan^dr (store-house) is also closed^ and 
his dew a or gut (through whom he speaks) does not appear in public or 
perform hingdrna. The people believe that Ghatur Mukh returns on 
the 15th of Magh and then his temple is opened amid rejoicings. Some 
say that there is a place in Bashahr called Bhandi Bil where the hill 
rdkshasas and devils assemble every year early in Magh, and Ghatur 
Mukh with other hill deoids goes to fight with them and returns after 
15 days. People also say that Ghatur Mukh has 18 treasures hidden 
in eaves in forests, but only three of them are known. The treasures 
were removed from the temple when the Q-urkhas invaded the country. 
One contains utensils, another musical instruments and the third gold 
and silver images. The remaining 1 5 are said to be in oaves under- 
ground. One was once robbed of some images. The deota holds a 
large jdgir from the Bashahr, Kumharsain, Kot Khai and Kanehti 
chiefs,! as well as one from Government worth Bs 80. Kumharsain 
has given him Sijdg^r of Rs, 11 and Kanehti one of Rs. The three 
Khar4n brothers once held certain par g anas in fdgtVy par g ana Raik 
belonging to Jeshar, pargana Jao to Ghatur Mukh, and pargana Samat 
to Ishwar, but they have been resumed. Nearly 150 years ago Melan 
temple was accidentally burnt down and when a Sirmur R4ni of Ba- 
shahr, who was touring in her jdgir, came to Melan the deoi^a asked her 
to build him a new temple. She besought him to vouchsafe her a 
miracle, and it is said that his rath moved itself to her tent without 
human aid, so she then built the present temple at Melan, some 30 
years before the Gurkha invasion. The devotees of other deotds jest at 
Ghatur Mukh's powers. Till some 7 generations ago the Ranas of Kot 
Khai lived there and then transferred their residence to Kotgarh. When 
at Kotgarh the Tika of one of the Ranas fell seriously ill and the people 
prayed Ghatur Mukh to restore him. Ghatur Mukh declared he would 
do so, but, even as the gnt was saying that the X^ka would soon recover 
hews of his death was received. Thereupon one Jhingri killed the gur 
with his dangra, but the Rana was displeased with him and the 
family of the murderer is still refused admission to the palacefl* 
say that the blow of the dangra was not fatal and that the . fiir 
was carried by a Koli of Batari to Kanehti where he recovered. 
Ghatur Mukh has given Ithe Kanehti men the privilege of carrying him 
in front when riding in his rath while the Kotgarh men hold it behind. 
Another mark of honour is that when Ghatur Mukh' sits his face is 
always kept towards Kanehti. He is placed in the same position at his 
temple. Ghatur Mukh does not like ghosts to enter his dominion and 
when any complaint is made of such an entry he himself with his 

^ Hia cliief hdrddrs are the hhan^dri^ hhazditchi and ddrogha of accounts ; 

four of them being from Kot^rh and two from Kanehti. Ail business is transacted by 
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bhoTs visits the place and captures the ghost. If the ghost enters any 
articles such as an utensil, etc. it is confiscated and brought to his 
temple. Chatur Mukh is a disciple of Khachli N&g who has the dig- 
nity of being his guru or spiritual master. Deota Kepu at Kepu 
in Koto*arh is Mahddeo and Chatur Mukh considers him as his second 
guru- ^Pum deota at Pamlai in Kotgarh, a derivative of Dum of 
Gathdn in Keonthdl, is considered subordinate to Chatur Mukh and 
has a separate temple at a distance. Marechh deota of Kirti and 
Mahddeo of Kepu can accept a cloth spread over the dead, hut Chatur 
Mukh and Dam cannot do so. What became of Kana deota after the 
deluge at Melan cannot be ascertained, but a story believed by some 
is that he took shelter in a small cistern in Sawari Khad. A woman 
long after the deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistern with a 
stick and Kdna Deo^s image stuck to it, so she carried it to her house 
and when his presence was known Chatur Mukh shut him up in a 
house at Batari village. Some say that the woman kept the image of 
Kana in- a box and when she opened she was surprised by snakes and 
wasps that came out of it. The box is buried for ever. 

According to another account there are two traditions as to 
this name. According to one, Chatur Mukh means four or five mouths, 
the original idol having had, according to this story, four faces ; this 
idol is kept in the temple treasury, and nobody is allowed to see it, a 
one-faced image, which can be seen and worshipped by the people being 
placed in the temple instead. The other tradition is that the deota 
is called Chhatar Mukh as being the mouth of the of Kot Kh&i 

{ohJiatar meaning Baja, i.e. one who has a chhatar (umbrella) over his 
head), and the name would thus signify that whatever is ordered by 
this deota is regarded as the Raja-^s own command. 

The cult of JitDdnon {Mahlog State). 

Jit Rdm, a Kanet of Sherla village, was as a child carried off by 
his brother's wife to Dun, a low-lying village which is surrounded by 
hills. When he grew bigger he was employed in grazing cattle, and 
was so simple that he believed his own village to be the whole world. 
Once some of his cattle went to Jat4on village while grazing, and on 
his following them he saw, to his great surprise, a new world. On his 
return he told his brother's wife and she scornfully replied : ^ You are 

merely a grazier of Dun, and so foolish as not to know yet that the 
world is not limited to the two villages you have seen. On hearing 
this he left Dun for Jatdon, telling her that she would have no 
butter, milk etc. until she worshipped him. He remained at Jataon 
and worshipped God all his life. After his death he was worshipped 
by the people as a deota or ddnon and since then he has been called Jit 
D4non, Every man in the State offers him a goat and sere {Jchdm) 
of ghi when his cattle calve, and it is believed that any one who does 
not make this offering will get little milk from his cattle. 

The cult of Deo Ghurka {Mahlog State) ^ 

Ghurka^ who fought bravely in the Mahdbh^ata war, was the 


KKK 
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son of BMm (one of tte P^ndos) by a Rakbsbani, named Harimbb^. 
On his death a temple was built to him in Gharshi, a village on the 
Ghurka Dh4r (hill). Another dh&T opposite Ghurka dlidr is called 
Harimbha, after the name of Ghurka^s mother and a village of the 
same name. 


Baindra of Devri. 

A man named Baiiidi*a came to this place from NShan in Sirmur> 
and at first he dwelt at a place in the Kalala Forest, called Chortha* 
One day a woman of the Eerh tribe while grazing her cattle passed by 
the spot where Baindra was sleeping and awakened him by striking him 
with a stick. Baindra woke in a rage and cursed her, saying ; ^ Be 
a deoddr tree ^ : whereupon she was at once transformed into a 
deoddr^ and this tree, which stands near the temple of Baindra at 
Chortha, is still worshipped. After Baindra^s death he was worshipped 
as a deota and temples built to him at Chortha and Devri. 

GTiamhi of Bareon^ 

A man (whose name is not known) was bom at a place called 
Chambi in the Balsan State. He displayed miracles, and in the last 
stage ol his life moved from Chambi to Bareon. After his death an 
image of him was made, and it has been worshipped ever since* A 
temple was also constructed at Chambf, his birth place. 

Nandhrari of Pujarli. 


The present site of Nandhrati village was in old times a piece of 
waste land, called Nandhrari, where a fish lived in a fountain. This 
fish vomited up an image of a goddess, which was named Nandhrari 
after the place, and was brought to Puj4rli where a temple was binlt 
for it. Another temple was erected at the fountain in Nandhr&ri. 


The deota Baneshwar of Pujdrli, 


Puj&rli is a village in the Ubdesh jpargana of Kumharsain and its 
deota is said to he very ancient. Some say that in the early times of 
the mawannas three mdwis lived to the south of Bagli, at Kerot Gahleo 
and Nab, Kero fitcLwi s fort lay in the modern Klanehti and the 

Gahleo mdwis^ in Kol? Khd^i, while the Nali mdwis bad theirs at Mai, 
now in KumhSrsain, below Hathu and close to Bagli.^ The mdwis of 
Gahleo brought this deota from Bala Hat in Garhwal and built him a 
temple at Chela, a village im Kot Khai, as he was the family d^ofa of all 
thrfee mawis^ But they were nearly all killed by Sirmiir and their houses 
surymng Gahleo mdwis concealed the deota in a cave in 
the cliffs above Chela. . Thence his voice would be heard, with the sound 


1 The mawis Were so wealthy that one nsed to spread "his barley to dry on*a oaroet 
pother oonld cover a carpet with coin, and the third had a gold oLin hLg from^hL' 
honsi^to gie temple. Two appear to have been named Kalo and <^hlo^ 

W.8 cftllod Molt., bnt only ono libtiso'of it snwivoB Th^ rkT»es 0 n-(- 'Rmti 

celled Kaclerf (byy-o# oi- famUy) and they fojinded KachV. a rlUago neS ^ 
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of bells and tbe scent of dhUp, so a Brahman of Pni^rli went to the cave 
and brought the Aeota to a temple at Pujarlh He is regarded as their 
family deofa by the people of Puj^rli, Nagan, Kar^li and Banal. As 
he is dddhadliari goats are not sacrificed to him. When the spirit of 
the deota enters {c^irna) his gua the deota says through him ; — Ndlwa, 
Qahlwa ! na dp chhai'e, na an chhara, ‘ Nahlo, Qahlo ! You spared 
neither yourselves nor me — because the mdwis had involved Ihim ia 
their own ruin. 

The following are the principal deotas of the Koti State. It will 
be noticed that though all are described as Deo, yet they are of very 
diverse origins : — 

(1) Klaind Deo . — The name Klaind is from ^ Kulu-fa-4nd ^ 
meaning ^ brought from BIulu.-^ In Kulu the god is called Jamnu 
from the Sanskrit Jamadagni. . Apparently the deity was a saint 
called Dfidddh^ri, Sanskr.y Dudfihh^Lri, ^vegetarian/ Being a saint 
he never accepts animal sacrifice. His temple is near Kidr on a ridge 
called Deodhdr. 

(^) Sip Deo (probably from Shiva) came with the ancestors of 
the present R4na of Koti from Sidhapur in Kangra. His temple 
is on a small ridge near Mul Koti. He is worshipped by the people 
of Shuhawli and Dharthi parganas in Koti, but they believe that he 
is Nrisiogha Vishnu or Ndrsingh. 

(3) Shardli Deo is also called the Deo Junga because he was 
brought from Junga, He too is*Dudh5dhiri. His temple in the SharSl 
village in Koti territory. 

(4) Gamhhir Deo^ the legend of whose origin goes thus : — Dhir 
Chand and Gambhir Chand were two sons of Thakar Jajhar Chand 
of Koti, the former by his Kumharsain and the latter by his Kotgarh 
Rani. They were born on one day, the former in the morning and the 
latter in the evening. Though by different mothers, they were very fond 
of each other. Gamhhir Chand was anxious to get Chanari village just 
opposite Koti, as \ns jdgtr, but as it was already held by Brahmans in 
return for service as State cooks and gate-keepers his wish could not 
he gratified. In his disappointment Gambhir Chand resolved to 
commit suicide, ,and so he rode his pony to a place about a furlong 
from the palace and there holding up his pigtail with his left hand, 
and taking a sharp sword in his right, he cut off his head with one 
blow. His head fell to the ground and rolled down the slope about 
60 yards from the body. It is said that the suicide^s spirit began to 
vex his elder brother Dhir Chand, and was only propitiated by the 
erection of a large temple at Chanari to which local Brahmans were 
appointed pujdris and diwdns. Two small temples were also built, 
one at the spot where the body fell, the other where the head fell, 
and every year during. the Dasehra a sheep is sacrificed at each 

(5) hhdndi whose legend is thus described : — Dhdndi and 
Gandhi were two brothers, Kanets by caste, living in Pagog. a village 
in Koti. Ddndhi devoted much time to the worship of Klainu, so much 
so that he used to bring milk every day from Pagog to Depdhfo, a 
4i^tance of about 6 uoiles. Klainu Deo was so pleased with him that" 
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he accepted him as a deity on his death. So Dhtodi became a deity, and 
his temples are at Pagog and Xamh^li in Koti. The potters of these 
villages became his pujdris and diwans, and are now looked upon 
as respected Kanets. 

(6) — The legend goes thus : — There was a Brahman 
living with his wife in Badaih village in Koti State. He earnestly 
besought a boon from villagers, but was refused. Thereupon both he 
and his wife committed suicide and, as ghosts, began to terrify the 
villagers who at last accepted the man as a deity. Thus Bhat, mean- 
ing a Brahman, has become the deity of Badaih village. 

(7) Korgan Deo. — The temple of this deity is at Chhabalri village in 
Ko^i State. The history is as follows : — There was a Bdjpdt in Sirmdr 
State, who fell in love with a woman. The zaminddra forbade him 
to visit her, but he paid no heed. At last be was killed together with 
his groom, a man called Mashadi, and his spirit began to trouble the 
villagers. He was only propitiated when the villagers took him as 
their deity. It so happened that the Xika of Koti went on a trip to 
Sirmur, and the deity was much pleased with him, and told him that 
he would accompany him to Koti. Thus he was brought to Koti and 
a temple was erected for him in the Chhabdlri village. 

(8) ^ Nndl This deity was brought by Kogi pargana people 

who are immigrants from Suket State. His temple is at Kogi village 
under Ndldera, and there is also a small temple at Nildera, which 
means *the temple of Nnil *. It is said that this deity is not on 
good terms with Sfp deity, so it never goes anywhere beyond the Kogi 
pargana. 

(9) Phdnu Deo is a deity of the Keonthal State, and was brought 
with them by the people of Uhhabrog pargana, originally natives of 
Keontha}. His temple is at Chhabrog village in Ko^i State as well as 
in Keonthal. 

(10) Shydni Deo, — His temple is at Ky^li village in KaMlthi par.- 
gana of Koti State. He is supposed to be a cook residing with all of the 
aforesaid nine deities.^ 

B^ghal State boasts three Deos, two of whom are Shiva, while a 
third is the spirit of a sonless man. They are : — 

(1) Bara Deo, who has a temple on the Bari dMr, a ridge run- 
ning in a north-westerly direction from Bahadurpur f ort in BiHspur to the 
junction of the G <mbhar and Jol streams. The temple is on the hio-h- 
est point of the ridge, 5,789 feet above the sea level A fair is held%n 
the 1st Asarh. The god is properly Shiva, but as is usual he is generally 
called by the name of his place of worship. ^ 

(3) Mar Sang Deo, whose home is at the highest point of the Har 
Sang dhdr, which runs northwards to the Sutlej on the boundary of 
Big^l and Bhajji States. This god's fair takes place on the 1st s/wan. 
He too IS Smva. 


^ SiiDla Hill States &az$ifeet*^ Hoti, pp, 8*9, 
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(8) Madhor Ifeo, — His temple is at the village of Mangu^ where 
a fair is held on 1st Baisakh, This deity was originally a sonless man, 
a class of person whose spir't the hillman often considers it advis- 
able to conciliate by worship after death. Such a spirit sometimes, 
as in the~ present case, rises to the position of a god in course of time, ^ 

In the Lower Simla Hills Deo Sur is a greater than Narsingh 
Bir — there the women^s god as he is in Kangra. Indeed Narsingh Bir 
is said to be his servant. He is universally accepted as the deity of 
the women of the lower hills. A large fair is held in his honour in the 
month of Jeth at Sairai in Paiidlaon tbe^ Simla-Subathu road, to which 
women gather from far and wide. The ritual performed consists of the 
women sitting in rows while a drum is beaten. During the drumming 
thev sway their heads about from side to side, and when it stops they 
sit still. This is evidently a representation of the tremors caused by 
the entering in of the spirit of the god, such as takes place* at the 
latthak of Narsingh (see Kdngra Gazetteer), A similar fair on a larger 
scale, which lasts eight or nine days, is held at Joharji, also in Patiala, 
in November, It is supposed that any woman who has become a devotee 
of Sur and fails to attend one of these fairs will be visited with 
misfortune. Like Dewat Siddh, Stir is worshipped on the first Sunday 
of the month ^ 

Another Biju, not to be confounded with Biju or Bijat, the lightn- 
ing god, is a deota in Kutiar and its neighbourhood. Ajai Pdt, a of 

Kotguru, had a son named Bijai Pat who showed preternatural wisdom 
in infancy and power to interpret oracles. He succeeded to his father's 
kingdom but turned faqir^ and one day reached Deothal on the 
li-ambhar river, 4 miles from Sub^thu. There he vanquished^ Shri Gul 
and took possession of his temple. Several smaller temples in his honour 
have been built of stones from Deothal at various villages.® 

As instance of deotas migrating is furnished by the following 
legend : — The Eaja 24th in descent from Ram Pal of Kothiar in 
Kangra had five sons and a daughter. His eldest son succeeded him 
then, but the other four and his daughter crossed the Sutlej into Mai 
Bhajji in the Nauti valley below Mahdsu. Chiru and Chand founded 
the dynasties of Bbajji and Koti, but the third son, Shogu, became 
a deota at Fagu,^ while the daughter became the goddess, of Dharch in 
Keonthal. 

But besides these local godlings, there are certain deities of the first 
rank which merit a fuller description than it has been found possible to 
obtain. These are the Lesser Kali and the Younger Lonkra. 

The difPerenee between the Bari and the Chhoti Kdli is this that 
the former has 10 hands and the latter only 4. 

The Bari Kdli haunts the hills. She is worshipped with sacrifices 
of goats, flowers, fruit, wheaten bread, and lamps. 

^ Simla Hill States Q-ateiteert Baghal, p. 6, 

® Ih , Bilaspur, p. 1 0, and Baghat, p. 7. 

® Kuthdr, p, 5 5 Bhagndt, p. 7. 

* The fonrtli, Bhoga, mamed a Kanet girl and begat the Fagiana Kanets, 

Koti, p. 6. ‘ . 
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Spirits in the Sills. 


Y&ma> tBe god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is pro- 
pitiated by mating an image of gold according to one^s means. This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman. 

Besides the gods, spirits of various kinds are believed in and pro- 
pitiated. 

Such are the bAiiis or ghosts, parzs^ especially the jal-partsj or 
water-sprites, also called the chhidras and ianshira. 

The ihiit is the ghost of the cremating ground. 

Pret is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the 
death of the deceased : rishet^ is its name from the end of that year to 
the fourth. 

iTal^arU are * conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, 
others malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. 

The ehhidra is conceived of as a terrifying spirit which must be 
propitiated by incense of mustard seed. 

The lanzikira haunts old buildings. Valleys and peaks* It is pro- 
pitiated by sacrifices of goats, oi*, in some places, by offerings' of dust 
or gravel- 

In lieu of sacrifice a P'&ja^ called hunjTiain^ is offered to Kdli and to 
parU or mdtris, A tract of hill or forest is set apart as the place of their 
worship, and even if the rest of the forest is cut down the part conse- 
crated to. the goddess or spirit is preserved for her worship, none of the 
trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even leaves removed. 

Pdgs are the demons specially associated with fields. If the crop 
yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is believed that the 
difference has been taken by the ddg, 

pddadhdri or mdnasJidriY^Sinnts burning gJidts^ and is averted by 
wearing a silver picture round one^s neck. If possessed by the former 
one should abstain from meat. 

Ghatidlu or Gaterir is a demon known in Dh^mi. He is said to 
possess people^ and is propitiated by the sacrifice of a hhddh'ti (ram). 
He is embodied in a stone which is kept in the house and worshipped to 
protect the cattle from harm. He is said to have come from Bhajji 
State. 


Newa is a spirit also, closely resembling the Pap. When a man 
dies sonless and hxs brethren inherit they are frequently haunted by his 
-ghost and so a Brahnian must be consulted. He directs an image of 
si^er, copper or ,stone to be made and worshipped after the amdvas. 
Then one of the heirs hangs the image, if of metal, round his neck, 
^ of stone, places it in a water-trongh.^ This image is called 
och, dta or in Kanaar guroMch. , In some places a plot of land 


cistern® are supposed to be haunted bv <*5 

P- “‘i-tl'-otal.lr 1. to o»f., 
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called sog is set apart in its name and never cultivated. A hut is also 
erected on the land 'and on it a wooden image placed and worshipped at 
each arndvas* Sometimes a newa^ like a pdp^ attains to the position o£ 
a deota in course of time,^ 

Fdp in the Simla Hills is the ghost when body has not been 
accorded due funeral rites. In order to prevent its haunting the 
family home and tormenting its survivors a shrine of four low walls 
and. a small roof is built in the midst of a field and dedicated to it. 
This shrine is called dareobi and flowers are often offered at it by the 
family which believes that the spirit has been safely lodged in it.^ 
Otherwise the pap will cause disease^ barrenness or other calamities, 
and a Brahman must be called in to divine the cause. In the Pandra 
Sau tract of Bashahr this belief is commoUj and the shrine is styled the 
pdp Ted ehaunbrd.^ 

The principal Hindu festivals of Northern India are observed in 
the Simla Hills, with the usual rites. Chet is the first month of the 
year and Turis go from village to village to entertain the people with 
songs and music throughout the month. Chet 1st is New Yearns day. 

The nine days from the 1st of the bright half of Asauj are called 
the navardtraSy or 9 nights on which a fast is kept and the goddess 
worshipped. Batri^ivonx Sanskrit = a fast. In the upper hills 

they call the fast or the 9 days of it Toardli also. 

8dja in Kulu is the 1st of any month (Diack, Kuldhi Dialect^ p. 
87). In the Simla Hills, Sder mji is the 1st of Asauj, %dji being the 
actual passage of the sun from one zodiacal sign to another : Xika Rfim 
loshi in J. A. S B., 1911, p. 228. In Kulu the 1st of Chet is called 
lingti. 

The GJl&t or spring festival in Chamba celebrates the defeat of 
winter. The latter, personified as an evil demon {TcuHnza) by a man 
wearing a mask, is pelted by the villagers with snowballs until he 
drops his mask and takes to flight, after which he joins in the dance 
with the gdm% and me^mi or masks which represent a man and a woman, 
lespectivety, at Triloknith.^ 

ifarathe^ navardiriy are also defined to be the 9^ days, of Chet 
and Asauj in which Devi is worshipped. 

These and other festivals some of which are peculiar to the Hills 
are given below in chronological order : — . 

Lingti.® 

Narathe. 

Chitrali. 

Naumi. 

Salhor. 

^ Simla HiU States ChazBitear, Bashahr, p. 33. 

* Simla District Gasetteer, p. 42. 

® Simla Hill States GazettBer^ Bashahr, p. 33. 

* Chamba Gazetteer, p. 45. 

^ J. A.S. B., 19, pp. 133, 217^ 218 and 223. 


Mrig Satai. 

Dedar. 

Dasfini. 

Gil. 

Kakharpunia. 
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ChAr. 

Sgob.^ 

P4rfchivapuja. 
N4g Ash^mi_ 
Janm Ashtmi* 
Badranjo. 
Dagiali. 
Mdlpunya, 
Saer Suji* 


Parrewi. 

BhSiduj, 

Karma chauth. 
Deothan. 
Pandru. 
Magar. 

Tarain Saja. 
K brain. 
Bbartu. 


The Chitr^li ia Kulu are the nights in Chet when the women 
assemble and dance on the village green. The men look on but take 
no part in the dancing. The women dance to their own singing each 
song or air having a dance peculiar to itself. song of Jinnjke is 

Bune hv the women when formed in two lines, facing each other, one 
representing the lover, the other his mistress. As one line advances the 
other retreats and the sitting and rising alluded to in the song are acted 
by the singers.^ Each woman in the line crosses her arms hehind her 
back and then clasps the hands of the woman next to her. 


Naumi, the 9ths of Chet and Asauj, on which Devi is generally 
worshipped. They are r^arded as fast days. 

On Jeth 1st an offering (sdlhor) of flowers is made to deotds, and 
on 1st BaisSkh the gcd's history is recited a) at most temples : 

Diack, ctt., pp. 87 and 47. On the 1st Baieakh also sain, an offering 
of flowers or grain, is hung up on the house-wall (id., "p, 88). This may 
be an oblation to the household god whose ark (/calkd) holds (or con- 
stitutes) him and is kept in the verandah or sometimes indoors (p. 70). 


Mrig-satdi, the fortnight from a2nd Jeth to 8th Har, during which 
sunshine is wanted for crops. 


Ledar, a feast lield on 1st Har. 

Dasuni, Dsdni, a festival observed on the 11th of the bright half of 

Har. 

Gil, the 16 days, including the last week in Har and the flirst ijo 
Sawan, believed to be auspicious for planting trees. 

Bkhrunya, from rakAri, a thread, and •puny a, full moon, is a festival 
held on the full moon in Sawan when the twice- born castes don a new 
sacred thread consecrated by Vedic hymns and a thread {raJcshd, rdkhi 
or TahhrJ) is tied by a Brahman round one^s wrist to protect one for a 
year. Gifts are made to Brahmans and friends feasted, 

Sgoh, the 16 days, including the last week of Sawan and the first 
in Bhddon, during which sunshine is undesirable. 


Janmashtmi, or 8th of dark half of Bh^don. 

The Badranjo in Kulu is a festival held in Bhddon in honour of 
the plough-cattle which are decked with flowery and not worked on that 

^Diack, KMhi Diahot, p, 12 ; Kunjke may be the Bdnjha of the South-West Punjab 
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day.^ After it tlie rope strung with leaves which has been tied round 
their necks is hung between two trees. 

Nagpanchami is a festival observed throughout India. Women 
keep fast and worship Shib, It takes place on the 5th of the bright 
half of Bhadon, whence it is also called Bhadronji. 

The Chrewal or 1st Bh^don, at which gods (Shivs) are made of 
clay and worshipped, light being shown to the god (Shivling) every 
evening throughout the month. This is called Pdrthivapuja. 

Dagiali, the cliatidas and amdwas of the dark half of BhAdon, on 
which date the dags assemble. 

Every year on the night of the 16th BhAdon all the deotds 
congregate at Dhar Kambogir in the Mandi State. The four jognis 
from the east, west, south and north also come and a battle rages bet- 
ween them and deotds^ until one party defeats the other. ^ If the deotds 
win, the land yields a good harvest that year, hut the victory of the 
jognts is calcuiated to bring famine. 

The following facts are given in proof of the above story : — 

(1) Buffaloes and other cattle gra.ze day and night on the dhdr. 

On the night mentioned the owners of cattle bring their she- 
buffaloes down from the Dhar Kambogir lest the jognis 
kill them. 

(2) On the night of the 16th BhAdon Hindus of the Hill States 

in the neighbourhood of Mandi distribute rapeseed in order 
to avert the influence of the jognis. 

Malpunya, a festival held on the full moon in September, at which 
cows are worshipped and fed. At Koti it is followed by the BlAj, 

SAer-siji, 1st Asauj. 

BhAi-duj, a festival held on the Snd of the bright half of KAtak, 
when a sister is visited, and food taken from her hands in return for a 
present. 

The Kaiu-wa Chauth is a Hindu festival that takes place on the 4th 
of the dark half of Katak. 

Deo than, a festival held on the 11th of the bright half of Katak. 

Pandru, a festival observed on the ISth Pohin Jubbal, Kotgarh and 
Kot Khai, Simla Hills. 

At RAmpur in Bashahr the RAja^s sMJedrt throws a garland of 
musk-pods on his neck. In the upper hills the people observe it as a day 
for rejoicing, rich cakes being prepared and distributed among friends 
and relatives. 

Magar, the fortnight including the last week in Poh and the first in 
MAgh, supposed to be a time of heavy snowfall. 

^ Diack, Kuluhi Dialect, pp. 48 and 70 (s. v, KandviS, 

* For festival days in the Simla Bills see Tika B4m Jwshi, Dioty. of Pahdyi, 
in J. A. S. B., 19hl, pp. 211,200,207. 149, 155, 167,226, 231,176, 147,228, 203,155, 
217, 202 and 196; also pp. 133, 217, 218 and 226. 


UC/Jf 
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Traditions of Kulu JRdjds. 


let is the Tarain $dja {KnlUhi Dialect , p. 94). 

Khraiiij a festival observed in Magh by Kauefcs. It resembles a 
jdgra, but instead of remaining for the night in his host's house the 
deota returns the same day to the temple. 

The following are held on varying dates or occp sions : — 

BMj, fr. S> Valiraja^ the king Vali, is a night fair. 

Bishu, S. Vishuva ; (1) the moment of the sun^s reaching Aries 
and (3) a song sung by low-caste people in April. Twine, to which 
rhododendron flowers are attached, is hung on every house at the 
Baisakhi sankrdnt) called bishn, 

Pdrujag, the nah^hatras Dhanistha, Shabbikha, Purvabbadrapada 
TJttarabMdrapadaand Revati, S. panchak^i. 

Parewi, the first of the bright or dark half of a month. 

Rhyali, a fair held in the monsoon at wlxich archery is pi’actised in 
the Madhan, Theog, Balsan and Juhbal States, Simla Hills. 

Perhaps the most characteristic festival of the Hills is the Sheri or 
Saer, held on Asauj 1st, when barbers show well-to-do people their 
faces in a mirror, and every family makes an image of clay, puts 
flowers on it and places it before his house. Rich food is also pre- 
pared.^ In the evening lights are lit all round the image, and it is 
worshipped. 

^ Jdgray from Sanskrit jdgarana^ vigil, is a rite ofiEered to any 
village deity. Either he is invited to one's home or it is performed at his 
temple. The day of its performance is first fixed and then all the people 
of the pargana go to the temple or the house as the case may be. A 

given to all present, and if the chief is also invited he is 
paid Rs. 80 in cash. 


4 . 4 . Howell, C. S , has recorded two stories which illus- 

taate the beliefs c^rent in the rnling family of Kulu In RAja Jagat 
Singh s fame (A. D. 1687-72) a large grant of rice land was conferred 
Baj-gam— or spiritoal preceptor-as a reward for a spell which 
T-®"" contrary to custom the land was settled 

Ww! grandsons. What the spell was intended 

for we are not hut it may have been for the destruction of some of 

BmWn Singh it is related in the chronicles that a 

Se ® which the Rdjd wanted to possess and which 

the S ?W i-epeated refusals Le Brahman told 

ManikSn whtthe^\7w?^ up the pearls on the latter's return from 

set fire to hiQ ow h his return, however, the Brahman 

set fare to his own house, consuming, to ashes himself and his family 

as well as the pearls which had excited the RdiA's avarice On re-enter- 
thf f J' To h„8 booa irdirootly 

pSSSr of ”'“u“ sin, .Imost bojrond the 
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assignment to Raghunath under the name of Madho R4i in Mandi took 
place about the same time. It may have been in connection with this 
incident that the spell was sought by Jagat Singh. 

The following paper by Mr, H, W. Emerson^ C. records a 
chapter in the history of Bashahr and various beliefs, one of which at 
least opens up a new field of inquiry : 

Tikral now forms part of the Bashahr State having been annexed 
some three centuries ago. Previous to annexation it was under the 
jurisdiction of a local Rajput thahur whose descendants give their place 
of origin as Garhw^l- While ‘ their invasion and conquest must be 
placed at a compaiatively early date^ it is doubtful whether the inhabi- 
tants o£ the remote portions of their thuktirdi were reduced to more than 
a nominal allegiance. At any rate, the people of the district now in 
question appear to have retained their own internal form of government, 
in which the confederacy of the five gods played a leading part. A 
survival of their theocratic rule exists in the appointment of a divine 
representative known as the . The qualifications essential for the 
office considerably restrict the field of selection. The incumbent must 
be a male child of not less than two years of age and not more than ten 
years and mast belong to one of certain families of Pekha village that 
alone enjoy the privilege of providing candidates. Both his parents 
must be living and the ceremony of cutting the hair and of naming must 
not have taken place. The appointment is made direct by the council of 
the five gods who on the day fixed for election assemble in their palan- 
quins at the temple of Nag of Pekha, a member of the panchdyat. 
With them there come a crowd of worshippers i but no person of low 
caste is allowed to be present nor yet a stranger, even though he be a 
Kuran, who is not subject to the jurisdiction of the gods. Such 
intruders, in the olden days, paid for their indiscretion with their lives 
and even now are looted of all that they have with them at daybreak, 
the heads of families possessed of eligible vows are placed in a line a 
few paces apart, inside the temple courtyard. The gods are then carried 
down- the line by their appointed bearers who oscillate the palanquins as 
a sign that the divine spirit has animated the. image Jakh of Junglik, 
the chairman of the council leads the way, followed by the others in 
strict order of precedence. When Jakh reaches the father of the future 
jana he bows his head in token of acceptance and the other four do like- 
wise as they pass. The test is then repeated until the choice has fallen 
three times in succession on the same family. If it contains more than 
one male child eligible for election these are then produced, the same 
method of selection being employed. The hoy chosen is babhed in the five 
products of the cow, dressed in a suit of new clothes and seated with honour 
on a consecrated square. The gods next endow him with divine strength, 
each diviner laying the standard of his deity, usually a sword or dagger, 
on the head, hands and other parts of his body. 

This completes the main part of the consecration ceremony and the 
rest of the day is spent in feasting at the expense of the parents of the 
boy. Bub th3 latter is taken to his house and, with exceptions to be 
mentio.aaj proseatly, rdimjiias. therein steiot seclusion until the period of 
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his office ends- His parents alone can tend him ; but they must bathe 
him every few days, offer incense before him and burn lights in his 
honour. His chief food is rice and sweetened milk : fish, and liquor are 
forbidden. He must not see a crow, a Koli or a stranger, nor must 
they see him, and hence before his mother takes him into the verandah 
of the he use she must look carefully to see that none of these ,are about. 
Worshippers of the five gods can look at him but only from a distance 
unless they be persons specially privileged to approach him. In any 
case they must join the pahns of their hands and put them to their 
foreheads in token of adoration. ‘They make offerings in his name and 
this they often do. Should any woman give birth to a child, or a cow 
calve inside the house he must be carried to a temple a few miles away 
-and remain there until the period of impurity had passed. The journey 
must be done at night so that he be safely hidden before a crow caws or a 
low caste fellow or a stranger comes along. Should these taboos be bro- 
ken the gods dethrone him, and in any case his period of office ends with 
the death of either parent. The gods do not approve a representative 
who has reached years of discretion, as soon as the jana begins to reason 
for himself he is dismissed. This is the ordinary cause of removal for 
his parents take good care that he is not contaminated in any way, since 
both he and they are fed and clothed (for the full term of office) at the 
expense of the community, which under favourable circumstances may 
last for seven or eight years. Moreover, apart from its perquisities, the 
post is regarded as one mf great honour. 

As soon as the gods declare the office vacant the late incumbent 
returns to his ordinary mode of life. His hair, which has remained un- 
shorn, is then cut and he is given a name in the usual way. His former 
clients no longer contribute to his maintenance nor does he appear to 
benefit in any way from his existence as a god. 

Owing to the dissensions of the gods an interregnum sometimes 
occurs, but this is rare, for while the incumbency is associated with good 
fortune a vacancy is supposed te bring calamity. Moreover, certain mys- 
tic rites connected with the worship of Chasralu cannot be celebrated 
without the presence of a jana. These take place at intervals of 8 or 5 
years at Chasralu'^s cavern, a period of retirement in the wilderness pre- 
ceding their observance. The Jana is accompanied by the heads of the 
families who are alone permitted to share in the ceremonies. They leave 
the village at night, one of them going in fron^ of the party, blowing a 
conch-shell to give warning to travellers or Kolis that the jana is abroad 
and must not be seen by them. They spend the first night on the road 
and the next two in a lonely cave where the main rites are performed, 
but of their nature one can learn little as the greatest rocticence is ob- 
served, the celebrants being pledged to secrecy. A kid is sacrificed 
which must be roasted over a fire and not boiled in a cauldron, nor must 
it be eaten with salt. For the rest the singing of the song of Kali 
appears to be the most . important duty. This song was sung by 
her when in human guise. She surprised a band of hunters, who had 
taken refuge for the night in the same cave. It can be sung only by 
the senior male of each branch of their descendants and a faither who 
has learnt the words must teach them only to his eldest son, when the 
two are alone together grazing their flocks on the hillside. It can be 
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sung only in the cave, and should a person sing it elsewhere or at other 
than appointed time the goddess drives him mad. The jana learns the 
words when he takes part in these secret ceremonies, and this fact 
appears to give a clue to his title, which may be derived from gdnd to 
sing. If this is so, the Jana is, therefore, one privileged to sing the song 
of Kali. Having performed the remaining rites, whatever they may he, 
the party journeys to a hamlet, where two nights are spent. The sixth 
night is passed on the road to Chasrdlu^s cave where the general body of 
worshippers awaits their coming. The/ana^s face is then screened from 
afar from the vulgar gaze, but the privileged persons may approach him. 
Chasralu^s diviner can alone enter the cave; the Jana with his escort re- 
mains at some little distance while the remainder of the assembly look ‘on 
from afar. The j ana himself does not appear to take any part in the cere- 
monies nor are sacrifices offered him. But it is clear that the period of re- 
tirement is connected with his divine oJEce since the people believe that for 
the next few days he is endowed with supernatural powers to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and his sayings are, therefore, regarded as peculiarly insjpir- 
ed- 

Such then are the main facts relating to this curious institution as 
it now exists; and when I was first told them I regarded the Jam merely 
as an embodiment of divinity, who, like an idol or other sacred emblem, 
has to be protected from pollution. But this first impression was material- 
" ly changed when I was told later that the^a^a was formerly the Mdfd of 
the tract, that he used to settle all disputes, and that his worshippers 
still refer to him to some extent, his decision being binding. Now one 
could understand a boy of 8 or 10 years of age giving a more or less in- 
telligible answer to a question addressed to him, but how a child hardly 
able to talk could satisfy disputant-^ passed my comprehension. The ex- 
planation given was a typical one. In such cases they said , the five gods 
having been brought into the presence of the child, charged and recharged 
him, as it were, with divine inspiration until he said something from 
which a meaning could be deduced, or at other times the parties each 
made a ball of earth in which a blade of grass was hidden These were 
placed before the infant judge without his knowing which was which and 
the owner of the one on which he placed his hand was deemed to be the 
party in the right.. That one of these procedures was actually adopted 
is the more probable because it is entirely in keeping with the character- 
istics of the hillman : his firm belief in divine possession and his in- 
tense distrust of human agents- Por instance, I have known a man, 
who wished to call up the spirit of a deceased relative, identity and 
sex unknown, that had visited him under the painful guise of boils, insist 
on the officiating Brahman to employ as his medium a hoy and girl, both 
of tender years, who would not dupe him. 

Similarly the condition that the jana should always be a child of 
little understanding was obviously imposed as a safeguard against fraud. 
As regards his jurisdiction in mundane matters it must be remembei’ed 
that many Himalayan gods annually distribute the grazing grounds 
among their worshippers, decide the rotation of irrigation and are even 
consulted by prospective bridegrooms before they choose their brides. 
There is thus nothing improbable in the theoiy that the jana was the 
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theoratie ruler of a group of Kanets, appointed directly by the gods 
■whose vice-regent he was^ that his sayings were regarded as inspired and 
therefore binding, that he exercised temporal as well as spiritual authori- 
ty, and that the confederacy iti villages under his jurisdiction at one time 
acknowledged no other ruler. In support of a wide application of the 
same principle it may be observed that the jurisdiction of local gods 
" corresponds closely to natural divisions, that they are known as /cul he 
devatay gods of the family, and that the worship of a common deity is still 
of very strong bond of unity among his worshippers 

A-gain, the association of the j zna with prosperity and good fortune 
connects him with the magical aspect of early kingship This point is 
brought out more clearly in the neighbouring territory of Narain of 
Jabal, where the institution exists in a modified form. There B>jana is ap- 
pointed only when certain ceremonies are celebrated at intervals of 3 or 5 
years. These last for about three weeks and when completed the 
tenure of ofBee ends. The qualifications and the nature of the taboos 
are identical in many respects with those already described, but this 
jana is removed from the custody of his parents and his wants attended 
to by certain privileged persons. He is not kept in one house, but tours 
throughout his jurisdiction according to a fixed programme being lodged 
in each village in a building specially reserved for bis use. Provided 
the taboos are not violated he is- supposed to bring good fortune to every 
place he visits, and his tour is associated with the pronoxinoement of ' 
prophecies concerning the harvest of the coming year. If he cries in a 
village the omen is bad, but only for that particular place ; hence no 
means are spared to keep him happy, and within lawful limits he is given 
whatever he may ask. In former times there is little doubt that human 
sacrifice was offered to him, and he now takes part in a ceremony in 
which a scapegoat, the acknowledged substitute for a man, is slaughtered 
before him. He is worshipped as a deity and the people are inclined to 
think the deity is Kali, but they are vague on this point. At any rate 
the celebrations are in her honour and the boy is dressed in girFs 
clothes and decked with female ornaments. The explanation given of 
this disguise is as follows : — jam ^ they say, was originally a girl, 
but on one occasion many generations ago when she was being carried 
round the tour she died from cold and exposure on the road, the month 
being December when snow was laying on the ground. Her escort 
were in a state of consternation, for the festival could not be celebrated 
in the absence of a janay and its abandonment would bring the anger of 
the gods upon their heads. At length the happy idea was conceived 
of stealing a boy from the nearest village, dressing him in the girFs 
clothes and passing him off as the genuine jana. This was done, and 
the deception proved so successful that it has been continued ever since. 
As tradition is usually reliable in the hills this version may perhaps be 
true. On the other hand, the custom of dressing boys in girFs clothes in 
order to avoid the evil eye is a co nmon device, and taking the attendant 
circumstances into consideration it appears probable that in this instance 
the disguise is only one of many expedients employed with the object of 
conserving uninipaired the beneficial powers of the disguised. 

As far as Bashahr is concerned the institution exists only in the tvyo 
oases mentioned, and there is good reason to believe that the two are 
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closely conneetecl, tbe one being merely a modification of tbe first. As 
Bneb it may be a connecting link between tbe permanent appointment of 
a divine ruler and tbe casufd worship of small girls as incarnations of 
tbe goddess Devi. Tbe latter cuslom is not found in Basbabr, and my iu- 
formation with regard to it is incomplete. But I believe that it is widely 
practised in K^ngra, more particularly during tbe Dasabra when tbe 
worship of maidens as representatives of Bhagwati is considered essential , 
There appear to be no taboos observed as with the Jana, but there is tbe 
same condition that the girls should not have reached years of under- 
standing. At times other than the Dasabra, a favourite method of 
acquirino' merit or removing trouble, is tbe worship of one or more 
girls ; and if there are more than a certain number a boy is joined with 
tiiem and regarded as Launkra, tbe Hr or minister of KAli. The worship 
should be performed in the early morning before its objects have tasted 
food ; but apparently this is the only restrietiom The sayings of the 
girls are, or were,' regarded as inspired, and there is one well-authenticated 
case in which &faqir cut off a portion of his tongue at the bidding of 
one of these incarnations of Bhagwati. In some respects, therefore, the 
same attributes are ascribed to these youthful goddesses as to the Jana ; 
hut there is not a direct appointment by the god, no regular system of 
taboo and no continuous tenure of ofidee. Any girl of suitable caste 
can apparently be taken as Devi's deputy for the time being ; but when 
the ritual is finished she at once resumes her normal position. Never- 
theless the points of resemblance do suggest the remote possilblity that 
the custom of girl worship is a survival from a very early state of society 
in which the recognised form of government was a theocracy, exercised 
through a human agent, preferably a child. Why a girl should have 
been chosen in some eases and a boy in others is not obvious. The 
choice may have depended on the sex of the^ local deity, a boy being 
selected as the representative of a god and a girl as that of a goddess. 
Or the practice of dressing the boy in girl's clothes as a protection 
aouiinst the evil eye may have ultimately led to the substitution of 
females when the origin of the disguise had been forgotten. But these 
explanations are at , best conjectural and would not be advanced if the 
existence of the/awa in Basbahr did not appear to open up a new field 
of inquiry.' It seems to be far more improbable that the institutions 
I have described are local curiosities, than that _they are survivals of 
what was once a popular method of government. 

So much for the general discussion of the subject. As regai’ds the 
nature of several of thd taboos a few words may be said, as they are of 
w«'rld-wide currency- There is, for instance, the respect shown for that 
bird of ill-omen, the crow. I have found this particular form of super- 
stition in connection with other mystic rites in the hills, and especially 
in such as relate to the promotion of the fertility of the soil by bui’ying 
in it an image or sacred clod of earth. This rite must be performed 
before sunrise, in secret and by the head of the family who must 
complete his task before he hears'a crow caw. If he does not, he must 
start all over again on a more auspicious day. As to the reputation of 
the crow family in geneml one cannot do better than quote from a 
zoological study that appeared recently in the Times : — “ In all times 
and countries, ” the author writes, ‘^‘^man has regarded crows with sup^ 
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stitious awe, knowing them for birds of ill-omen, the familiars of 
witches and evil spirits, and the confidants of deities whom they never 
failed to betray. Odin took them for his heralds and conncillors, but 
could not ti ust them, and they blabbed the secrets of Valhalla. They 
were the scandal-mongers of Olympus, and to their evil tongues poor 
Coronis owed her death. Indra, in wrath at their tale bearing, hurled 
them, we are told, down through all the hundred stages of his heaven. 
No bird surely had nobler opportunities, none has been so highly 
honoured ; and everywhere it proved itself unworthy of its trust. 

All of which considered the Kin*Ans are well advised to screen their 
jana from the sight of such an evil bird. Again, it is a far cry from 
Tikral to ancient Rome ; but one condition imposed on the jana associ- 
ates him with an incident of the Roman priesthood. The Flamen Dialis 
was bound to vacate his office on the death of his wife ; and as the reason 
for this rule is obscure it has been the subject of a controversy, the main 
points of which are given in Sir John Frazer's volume of the Golden 
Bongh which deals with the worship of Attis, Adonis and - Osiris. 
Dr. L. R. Parnell explains the provision on the supposition that death 
brought in its train the taint of ceremonial pollution, and so compelled 
the resignation of the priest. In support of his theory he cites instances 
of Greek ritual, which requires that certain sacred offices should be dis- 
charged only by a boy both of whose parents were alive. Sir John 
Frazer, on the other hand, contends that the priest had to resign because 
bis wife was essential to the worship of the pair of divinities they served ; 
and in the course of his argument he makes a theory point of the fact 
that if Dr. Parnell's theory is correct then every orphan is ceremonial- 
ly anclean for life, and therefore incapable of performing sacred duties. 
As this restriction is obviously too lar-reaching for the affairs of practical 
life ho rejects the pollution theory, and with the view of discovering a 
more reasonable explanation proceeds to examine all the cases, known to 
him in which the children of living parents could alone take part in 
litual. 

The list is a long one, hut naturally enough it does not contaip. 
the case of the jana. And at first sight the jana provides an excellent 
argument in support of the disqualification arising from the impurity of 
death. It will be remembered that not only have his parents to be 
alive at the time of appointment, bui that the death of either of them 
ipBO facto brings about his dethronement. Moreover, the birth either of ‘ 
a cow ora calf in his house entails his hasty removal to another dwelling 
place ; and in this case there is no doubt that fear of ceremonial con- 
tamination is the reason for his flight. It would therefore be natural to 
suppose that the inevitability of uacleanness in the case of death was 
the factor that terminated his office. But his clients were emphatic that 
this w3«s not so. A.t the same time the only explanation they could give 
was that the five gods did not approve an orplian and by way o£ justifi- 
cation asked indignantly who would. Thus the analogy of the jana 
supports Sir John Frazer^s ob 3 ection to the pollvation of death theory, and 
it is interesting' to consider whether his general conclusions apply to this 
case also. After reviewing the evidence he sums np as follows : — “ The 
notion that a child of living parents is endowed with a higher degree of 
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vitality than an orphan, probably explains all the cases of the employ- 
ment of such a child in ritual, whether the particular rite is designed to 
e nsure the fertility of the ground or remove the curse of barrenness or to 
avert the danger of death and other calamities- Yet it would probably 
be a mistake to suppose that this notion is always clearly apprehended by 
the persons who practise the customs. In their minds the definite con- 
ception of super-abundant overflowing vitality may easily dissolve into a 
vague idea that the child of living parents is luckier than other folk.^^ 

When regard is had to the beneficent functions ascribed to the jana 
it must be confessed that the vitality theory does supply a satisfactory 
motive for the condition of living parents. But the same cannot be said 
of the case already cited in which the soul of a departs 1 relative spent its 
leisure moments in tormenting a man with emerods. For there also the 
boy and girl employed as mediums were the children of living parents, 
and in this and similar cases the more vitality a child enjoys the less 
reality would he yield to the influence of an invading spirit. The em- 
ployment of the children of living parents in such cases of* Himalayan 
ritual as are known to mo seems to be based not so much on their merits 
as on the demerits of orphans. This distinction is brought out very 
clearly in marriage ceremonies. In many parts ot Bashahr it is consi- 
dered .essential that the parents of the va%{i sent to ’arrange a betrothal 
should both be alive ; and in all parts it is regarded as desirable. But 
should an orphan be sent the outraged party does not ask why a person 
who would bring good luck was not employed ; they abuse the culprits 
charging them with having sent a wretch who has already eaten his 
father or his mother as the case may be. Similarly a posthumous son is 
an object of general derision on the ground that he killed his father 
without even seeing him- An unfortunate orphan is thus regarded not 
as the passive victim of adverse circumstances, but as an active agent 
who has contributed to his own misfortune. He is possessed by an evil 
genius that brings about his own undoing as well as that of those con- 
nected with him. This conception may be peculiar to the Himalayas 5 
but it is obviously a very primitive one^ and is in strict conformity with 
animistic beliefs which underlie so man;^ religious and^ temporal obser- 
vances. That a person possessed of a spirit with homicidal tendencies 
would be a dangerous person to employ in sacred or profane rites is self- 
evident ; and this attribute of orphans will probably explain the employ- 
ment of children blooming on both sides in all known cases. Finally, it 
will be I'emembered that the fana must be a boy who has not received 
a name and whose hair has therefore not been cut, since both ceremonies 
are performed at one and the same time- The non-Cutting of the hair is 
here the important element, not the absence of a name ; so that W© are 
again brought into touch with a series of superstitions So well known as 
to make commentary almost Superfluous. 

Firstly, there is the belief tbat a man^s strength resides in or is at 
least dependent on his hair. Secondly the hair is often worn long as a 
mark of dedication, and this is certainly the explanation of the veto on 
cutting often imposed by a hill god on his diviner during the interval 
between two fags, which may he as long as twelve years. It may also 
explain the fact that carpenters, smiths and other labourers employed cm 
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the erection or repair of a temple are allowed to out neither their hair nor 
hoards until the woik is completed. But more probably the prohibition 
in this case is founded on the widespread belief that if a magician obtain 
possession of a man^s hair or of the parings of bis nails, he can work 
what will he likes. This is of course the reason why in Bashahr the 
hair of the tonsure ceremony of a boy is either taken to the top of a pass 
where it is hidden in a cairn and dedicated to K^li ; or thrown secretly 
into a stream or else placed in a sacred tree^ the holy emanation from 
which is supposed to counteract baneful influences. The fear of magic 
is also the most reasonable explanation of the taboo placed on the jana. 
One more illustration of this superstition must sufflcc; and as it is appro- 
priate that at least one reference should be made to historical records we 
will quote some of the duties (of a chamberlain of the palace under the 
Chand Edjds of Kumdon) (as given in Afckinson^s Himalayan Qazetleer ): — • 
They were these : — He should see that the cook did his duties conscien- 
tiously and well. He should taste everything used for the E^jd^s 
food, and never allow the cook to he out of his sight. He should con- 
stantly move about and threaten the servants, whether there was cause 
or not, so that no one might become careless. He should never speak of 
poison, opium and ’bhang ^ nor ever touch them. And finally he should 
never speak of spehs, as they were only used for evil purposes; nor cut 
his nails nor shave within the limits of the palace. It was not sufficient 
that the chamberlain should be a man of proved integrity ; there was 
always the danger that sorcerers would pervert his morals. The prohi- 
bition of shaving and nail cutting only within the precincts of the palace 
is curious, and can only be explained on the supposition that the Kumaon 
Edjds believed the spirit of the place, as well as of their chamberlain, 
essential for the efficacy of magic spells. We can only hope that their 
confidence was not misplaced. 

Traditions in Kamru^ 

Many centuries ago, so runs the first legend, the Basra valley was 
invaded by an army from Tibet, before which the local ruler and his 
followers fled for refuge to the Kamru fort. The enemy pitched their 
camp upon the hill slopes which overlook the fortress, and from there 
sent emissaries in all directions to bribe the neighbouring chieftains to 
fight against their overlord. One of these envoys found his way to 
CMni, then the capital of a semi-independent tTidhnr^ whom the 
Eajd of Bashahr hid lately reduced to vassalage. Uncertain of his 
loyalty, the latter sent his warning that if he helped his country's ene- 
mies it would he a darohi^ and he would have to pay the penalty. The 
warning was a solemn one, for darohi was a form of oath the Ea]4 could 
impose upon his subjects, by which he lay a prohibition on any purposejd 
course of action. In its origin it was perhaps a kind of royal invested 
with semi-divine attributes of the personage from whom it issued ; in its 
development it proved a source of power in the days when kings were 
glad for their own safety to fence themselves around with supernatural 

iThis word reappears in South India. Rdjd^droha was the offence of * injuring the 
interests of the Mng% and one who injured the interests of the village : 

Mathai, Village Government in JBritish London, 1916, p. 85, citing Ifdadr as Epigram 

^ "hg, Ann. Rep., 1910-11, p 76. 
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safeguards. The oath is still employed both for official and private 
purposes. In its public aspect it is a useful method of insuring obedience 
to executive orders with a minimum of friction or delay, and as such is 
used by certain village, officers invested with authority to impose it. To 
give a simple example. A headman of a villagje is called upon to supply a 
number of coolies, one of whom prefers to stay at home rather than carry 
loads. ^ If you do not go the headman warns him/ it will be daroTii^ 
a sin, against your ruler \ In the vast majority of cases, the eooly goes ; 
but should he prove recalcitrant, a headman can bring him before a 
magistrate who imposes a trifling fine upon the culprit. But superstitious 
qualms rather than fear of civil punishment supply the sanctions by 
wlii3h the system works. Again, resort is often made to this expedient 
in private disputes. Two neighbours had a quarrel about a piece of 
land, and one of them, anxious to plead possession, starts to plough the 
area in dispute. The other finds him with his plough and oxen on 
the land. ^ If you turn the soil before the case is settled by theooxirs 
he threatens,^ it will be darohi \ As a rule the intruder stops his plough- 
ing. 

But on the occasion now in question, it so happened that the Tha- 
kur of Chini chose to ignore the warning and joined his forces to the 
Tibetan hordes. ' Another of the Ilajd^s subjects, a low-bred tailor, living 
in a village close to the fort, also played the traitor and sold the enemy 
secret information relating to the structure of the citadel. He told them 
of the central bean which if dislodged would bring the fort down with it 
in a mass of ruins, and for the remainder of the siege the Tibetans direct- 
ed all their efforts towards its downfall. Bub each time the goddess 
Kill turned aside tbeir missiles^ so that at length disheartened by the sup- 
ernatural forces ranged against them, or fearful of the coming winter, they 
raised the siege and left the Rajd free to wreak his vengeance on his 
treacherous subjects. He again reduced the Chini thdhur to vassalage, 
and as a general warning to traitors ordered that a man of Chini should 
henceforth present himself at Kamru on every triennial celebration held 
there in honour of the goddess Kali. This festival is stiU observed, its 
national character being apparent both from the grants made from the 
State treasury and from the presence of Brahmans of the ruling family 
who bring with them small images of Bhima Kali from Sardhan. Sac- 
rifices are offered on a liberal scalcj the sacred fire is burnt for several 
days and the peasants from the neighbouring villages assemble with their 
gods. Moreover, a representative from Chini, called the Chfnchang, 
attends the festival, being accompanied by a man from an adjacent village, 
who by ancient right acts as his escort. Daring the eight days of 
the celebration, the Chinchang is freely plied with liquor, so that on the 
final day he is in a state of almost complete insensibility. Rusty armour 
is put upon his body and a helmet on his head, and thus attired he is 
made to dance first round the building and then inside the courtyard of 
the fort, a laughing stock to the assembly of villagers and village gods. 
Farther he is accompanied in his dancing by a descendant of the tailor 
who sold the information to his coiintry^s enemies many centuries ago. 
Formerly, before the dance began, a piiest poured holy water on tlieir 
heads — a ceremony which left no doubt as to the nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted on their ancestors. For the sprinkling of water on a 
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creature’s head is the means employed to produce the shaking* by which 
a deity accepts the dedication of a sacrificial victim. Sometimes the 
viotim^s head is severed from the body first and water poured on imme- 
diately while the nerves are still sensitive to shock ; but the general rule is 
for the sprinkling to precede the slaughter. A similar device ^yas practised 
by the Greeks so that it is perhaps worth noting that in the Himalayas the 
tremor implies far more than the mei*e formal acceptance of the victims. 
The q^uivering, in the popular imagination, denotes the actual entry of 
the god into the body of the animal, and it is the divine spirit — and not 
the water as one might suppose— which is responsible for the animation. 
The significance of the ritual is unique ; and so, even if local ti^adition 
did not support the obvious interpretation, there could be little doubt 
that the triennial festivals at Kamru were formerly associated with 
human sacrifice. Even to this day there is little competition among the 
Cbini villagers for the privilege of attending at the celebration A super- 
stitious belief prevails that the actor in the drama will die within the 
year, a belief, however, which has weakened since change was made in 
the ceremonial some 50 years ago. Up to that time, although the actual 
sacrifice had been abolished for several generations, the water was still 
poured on the Ohlnchang^s head. The Ghini villagers, from whom the 
representative is chosen by lots, objected to this dedication at the shrine 
of Oli, formal though it were, and- so their fears were partially, allayed 
by a promise that -for the future the water should be poured upon the 
bauds, and not upon the liead« But even now, during the Chinchang^s 
absence at Kamru, his family continue in a state of mourning, consoled 
only by the hope that the lamps they keep burning day and night inside 
the house will win the mercy of Narnia, the village god. 

The second story associated with Kamru is likewise concerned” with 
human sacrifice and, here again, Kdli in her form of P^rvati, the moun- 
tain goddess, plays a leading part. The only road to Kamru from the 
Sutlej valley lies along the Baspa liver which for some 10 miles above 
its junction with the Sutlej rushes down a narrow gorge shut in on 
either side by precipices which block the view in front. The path then 
winds above the river, emerging on the shoulder of a ridge from which 
the so-called Kailas peaks are first visible in all their grandeur. To the 
Western traveller they convey mainly a sense of beauty and isolation, 
but to the bill-man they are invested with the supernatural dangers 
inseparable from the goddess of destruction. To him the topmost pin- 
nacles of the line of jagged peaks are the favourite thrones of K^li, from 
which she radiates her vital or destroying energy. And hence her 
worship predominant through the State reaches its zenith in the Baspa 
valley, where no means are left untried to win her favour or placate her 
wrath. The superstitious terrors inspired by the. nearness of her pre- 
sence were shared alike by prince and peasant, and so it happened that 
the visits of a RSjd to his Capital were attended by ceremonies of some 
si^ificance. . » 

During the first stages of his progress, continues Mr. Emerson^s 
account, the Bij£ was borne in a palanquin, preceded by musicians and 
State officials, and escorted by his subjects. But on the. last day when 
the procession drew near the ridge whence Kali's home burst on the 
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vision, a halt was called. While still sheltered from, her eyes and those 
of her sentinels the Raja descended from his palanquin, doffing robes, 
ornaments and head-ffiress, in which a Matas of Sapni, a village near by^ 
attired himself, while the Rdjd donned inconspicuous garments of grey. 
A priest waved a vessel of holy water round his head and then poured 
its contents over the Matas^ head. Then the latter was borne in the 
royal palanquin, and treated like the Rajd, who himself walked in the 
crowd until the procession entered the fort. He then resumed his 
dio^nities, but the robes and ornaments worn by the Matas became his 
perquisite. Probably he himself was sacrificed in bygone days within 
the fort, and they fell to his heirs. He was called the RAja-ki-hali or 
king'^s sacrifice, and as in the case of the Chmehang the first sacrifice 
was a punishment for treachery. 

On the last occasion — 30 years ago— when the heir-apparent visited 
Kamru the old rites were all observed, but the water was poured on the 
Mahtas^ hands, instead of on his head ; and the man who then took the part 
declares that he is the first of his family to survive the ordeal by a year. 
The people see in him a decoy on which KAlVs envy may fall before it 
reaches the Rdjd. But Mr. Emerson points out that if the fact of 
sacrifice be one admitted to have occurred it is difficult to accept that 
theory. 

As late as the middle of jthe last century^ no act of State was per- 
formed without the approval of Bhima K^li, who was regarded as the 
ruler of the land, she having granted the regency to the Raj^^s ancestor 
six score generations ago, just as she had conferred the hereditary priest- 
hood to the senior branch of his family. In much the same way the 
sovereignty of Kumh^rsain vests in Kot Ishwar Mahadev, and it is he 
who instals each Rana on its throne, Jagat Singh, R&ja of Kfoigra, 
carried the fiction further when he placed T?hakur^ Raghunath^s image 
on the throne, and proclaimed himself to be only chief ministrant of his 
temple. From that time the Rajd was, in constitutional theory, only 
the god^s chief priest, the god himself being ruler of Kangra. 
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MakarAha. 

There has been much confusion regarding the site of this place 
which Mr. A. H. Francke was able to clear up. The Chronicle of Tinan 
in Ldhul speaks of Bahadur Singh residing at ^ Makarsang ^ — and this 
is the Bunan locative of Maka.rsa — ^and means ^at Makarsa The name 
Makarsa in the Bunan dialect of Lahul means ^the place of Makar 
All tradition in Kulu supports the statement of the Chronicle of TinAn 
and the statement of HardiAl Singh that Bahadur Singh of Kulu re- 
built the ruined town of Makaraha. This lies on ohe plain on the left bank 
of the Beds near the dAbouchement of the Hurla Khad^ south of Nagar and 
easily accessible from Bajaura. As regards Moorcroft'^s identification 
of Nagar with Makarsa, he only Ciisually looked at the place from the 
other side of the river, and might quite easily have failed to catch what 
was said to him or he was misinformed. RajA Bahadur Singh and his 
descendants used to like to live at Makaraha, and imagine that they were 
descended from the great kings who built this town. Most unfortunately 
some British officials with unpardonable iconoclasm used most of the 
beautiful stone carvings of Makaraha to build the bridge over the BeAs 
at Dilasni which was washed away, as well as some other bridi^es. 
But enough remains to show that the place was founded by some civiliz- 
ed dynasty which had attained to a very high order of art, for the stone 
work is really very beautifuh The founders were many degrees removed 
from the semi-savage Badauis, who never produced anything better 
than the crude wood carvings at Dhungri temple and whose attempts at 
imitating the stone work of ancient days were pitiable. It seems pro- 
bable that one highly advanced civilization was responsible for the beauti- 
ful carvings of Makaraba, of those in its immediate neighbourhood near 
Bajaura, and of Nast near Jagat’Sukhat the head of the valley. At any 
rate the connection between these different carvings is well worthy of the 
attention of aro^^seologists. The sites would probably repay excavation. 
As for BahAdur Singh, MakatAha was doubtless a convenient place of 
residence for bim during the tirpie that his generals were campaigning 
in SarAj. He never took the field himself apparently, and as long as 
the right bank of the SAinj Nala was occupied by his troops he would 
be quite safe at Makaraha^ and in touch at once with Nagar and the 
army in the field. 

This valuable account of Makarasa, which seems to mean the land 
of alligators {?nagar) or that of sea-monsters , is from the pen of 

1 The Makaraha referred to is nearly opposite Bajaura on the left bank of the Beas. It 
was an ancient place founded before the Christian era : but was soon abandoned and remain- 
ed a rnin till the time of Bahddur Singh, 1532-59, who rebuilt it and Tirtually made it his 
capital. Prom his time Kulu was called Makarsa or Magars.i from the name-of this town, 
the proper spelling of which is Makarasa — ‘ the region of Makar’, who was the founder of 
a primitive dynasty of Rajas in Knln, before the Pal dynasty, /Sis pronounced as h in many 
parts of the hills to this day, and in ancient times this pronunciation was universal. Yon 
will find it Makardhar in some places, but the final t must be redundant. Harconrt has the 
•fiorrect spelling in his book. It seems probable that Nagar also was called Makarsa as late 
as the time of Moorcroft who calls it by this name. We have documents in Chamba in 
which Kulu is called Makarsa as late as A. i>. 1809. The Kulu Rajas continued to reside 
at Makaraha till the reign of B^j^ Jag it Singh, A. D. 1637-72, who conquered the neio-h* 
bouring state of Lag on the right bank of the Beas and then transferred the capital*^ to 
SultAnpur and lived there. After this Makardha was again deserted and fell into ruins. 

* Platts^ Sin^ustani Dioty,^ p, 1058. 
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Mr. G. C. L. IT owe]], I. C. S., as is that which foUows. Ey a coinci- 
deiLce Dion ysins Peiiergetes gives the Dame Megarsns to the Sntiej.i 
This may give "a cine to the origin of the name and to the extent of 
Makar^sa. It possibly originated as a description of the alligator- 
* infested Sutlej, was transferred to a kingdom on that riyer and finally 
was applied to another hill kingdom in the upper reaches of the BeSs. 
This is of course pure speculation. ‘No evidence exists so far to connect 
the Makardsa on the upper Be4s with Megarsus, the Sutlej or some 
section of that river. The Mrichh^ in Kulu do not appear to have been 
inhabitants of Makardsa as one is tempted to suggest. Philologioally 
the derivation is untenable. 

A Note on Ancient TaA.i)E Routes in Kulu. 

Geography makes history all the w^orld over, and nowhere is this 
more palpably true than in the Himalayas. ' Kulu history is based on 
evidences which are meagre, and, more especially in the case of the 
so-called chronicle of the old Raj^ of Kulu, often unreliable. But from 
the legends of an untutored mountain race and the ineradicable record 
inscribed on the face of the slowly decaying ranges, it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct something of a picture of what life was like 
before the advent of the British. 

The position of the valley, it has always seemed to me, is peculiar. 
Here is no backwater like the neighbouring State of Chamba, in which 
an ancient RAjput line has been sheltered and able to miint^in an 
unbroken rule from a period preceding the dawn of civilization in Europe. 
Kulu and Ldhul lie full in a channel, through which have ebbed and 
flowed for ages the tides of racial and religious antagonisms. The 
people have acknowledged many masters — Aryan and Mongolian ; but 
through it all Indian markets have always demanded salt and wool 
and borax — to say nothing of the more precious merchandise of Central 
Asia — -and while armies marched and fought, the hungry Tibetans would- 
still risk much to get the wheat of the plains and the incomparable 
barley of Lahul. The trade therefore went on. It was quite by chance 
that I discovered the ancient trade route. One must remember that 
the Beas was nowhere bridged, and everywhere an impassable torrent ; 
that there were no made roads ; that every height was crowned with a 
fort, held by a garrison of marauders ; that the Kulu farmer then as 
now regarded' travelling sheep as ^ fair game that there was a custom 
house below Ralla at the canon, still known as the ^customs-house^ 
(Jagdt-khana), where no doubt a foi’eigner's life was made a burden 
to him, and that there would be endless bickering and bargaining at 
every halt before a caravan of laden sheep could get any grazing. All 
this is plain to any one who can imagine the Kulu people set free from 
the I’estraints which the British Raj imposes. 

So the trade avoided the Hamta Pass and the Rohtang and the 
comparatively broad paths which led to destruction in the valley. 

^ AreTh, S. .E., II, p. 12. Ctmningham suggested some connection between the 
Megarsns and the Megh tribe, but Ihe seat of the Meghs is not on the Sntlej. It lies 
along the Jammn border, west of the E4yi for the most part ; see Vol. Ill, p. 77, infra, 

» Vol. Ill, p. 180 , infra. 
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Arrived at the sumuait of the Baralaoha Pass the Tibefcans turned sharp 
to their left and followed down the left bank of the Chandra. Here 
was pasturage and to spare of the finest fattening grass in the world- 
whei’ever they chose to halt. There were no torrents which were 
not easily fordable in the morning ; and there was not the leasfc 
fear of molestation in an uninhabited and to the Indian mind most 
undesirable region. Past the beautiful Chandra Lake the trade sheep 
marched to and grazed on the plain near Phati Puni (split rock) 
still known as the ^ plain of the Kanauris •’. There the middlemen from 
Kanaur in Bashahr and probably from Kothi Kanaur at the head 
of the PArbati* valley met them. The big 50-Tfe packs of salt and other 
merchandise were unpacked^ the big Tibetan sheep wei*e shorn and for 
a week or so the trading went on, and finally the little Basbahri sheep 
marched off, not laden so heavily as the Tibetan liangts or trade sheep, 
while the latter returned with their packs to Rudok and Leh. 

But the Rauauris had no thought of moving through Rulu. Ttey 
went up the valley, which is now blocked by the Shigri glacier ; across 
the^ head of the P^rhati valley : along the old mountain sheep route, 
which is still known, though seldom used^ always through uninhabited 
safety to the Sutlej valley at R^mpur. There they met, and let ns 
hope wero a match for, the wily trader of the plains. 

In 18 tradition says, the Shigri glacier bursting some obstruc- 
tion on- the hill top overwhelmed the Chandra valley, dammed the 
Chandra river till it rose within measurable distance of tbe Kunzam Pass 
into Spiti, and finally destroyed the old trade route. The Spiti people 
had pickets out at the summit of the pass to warn them in case the river 
headed up high enough. to flood the pass and flow down to Losar, There 
are however some landmarks on the old road, which I: suspect was aban- 
doned much more gradually than tradition states. 


^ananns, who speak a Tibeto- Burmese language closely 
aUi^ ^ those of L4hul and Mal4na, have left their name on the 'Kan- 
auris Plain^ near the modern camping ground of Phati Rdni and the 
whole of the upper Parbati valley is knotvn to this day as Kothi Kanauri, 
Wmle its inhabitants, though they have forgotten their language 
becoming assimilated to tbe Kulu people, are still re- 
garded as foreigners and often show markedly Mongolian features. Pro- 
bably they are the descendants of Kanaurfs who gave up trade for 
tarmmg generations before the road was abandoned. But they still 
know the road from Fhnlga to Rampnr. 
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SECTioisr 6-=-1 slam. 

Notes on the religious History of Isi/m. 

The history of Isidm in the Punjab begins with the conquest of 
Multan by Muhammad ibn Q^sim in 712 A.D./ and the extreme south- 93 h 
west of the Province shared the fortunes of the Caliphs, Ommayad and 

257 H. Abbfeid, until 871, when Sindh became virtually independent of the 

Khilafat. Soon after, in or before 879, the kingdom of Multan was 285 H 
established, but Islam had made little or no progress in the rest of the 
Province, 

287 H. In 900 Amir Ismail the Samani subdued 'some part of Hind 

doubtless in the Indus Valley. Fifteen years later Mas^udi visited that 
country, and in his Meadows of fjold describes the state of Islam there- 
in. The Amir of Mult4n was ^n Arab of the noble tribe of the Quraisb, 
and the kingdom l ad been hereditary in his family for a long period 
nearly — ' from the beginning of Islam \ The khutha was, however, read in 
the name of the Caliph. The Amiris dominions extended to the frontier 
of Khurasan, and the temple of the Sun at Multdn, which was still an 
object of pilgrimage to the Hindus, yielded the greater part of his 
revenues. Sixty years later, in 976, Ibn Haukal found the Sun temple 866 H. 
still flourlsbing. The Amir indeed resided outside the city which he 
held as a hostage, a threat to destroy the idol in the temple being 
always sufficient to avert any threat of a Hindu insurrection. Thus the 
Aiab tenure of Multan, virtually independent as it was of the Caliphs, 
was weak in the extreme and Islam had found few converts among the 
Indians. 

376 H. But in or about 985 events occurred which eventually changed the 

whole aspect of affairs. The Qarmatian heretics, recently expelled from 
Egypt and Irdq, sought and found a refuge in the remote provinces of 
the Indus valley. By them the idol of the Sun was broken in pieces 
and the attendant priests massacred.^ Nevertheless the Qarmatians 
made or found mapy adherents in Multdn. 

Mahmud of (xhazni was far from finding in MultSn point d^appui 
for his inroads into the Punjab. Its ruler, Abii-’l Fath, the Lawi. 
indeed, actually allied himself with Anandpdl, and necessitated 
Mahmfid^s third expedition into India in 10Q6, 896 H. 

That the Qarmatian heresy had taken deep root in Sindh is proved 
by the fact that the Sumras had been won over to it before 1082, in 423 H. 
which year an epistle, preserved in the sacred books of the Druses, was 
sent by Muktana Baba-ud-Din, the chief apostle of Hamza and the 
principal compiler of the Druse scriptures, to ' the Unitarians of Mul- 
tdn and Hindustdn in general, and to Shaikh Ibn Sumar R£jfi Bal in 
particular 

The assassination of Muhammad of Gbor in 1206 is ascribed to the 602 H. 
Khokhars by some and to the Malihidah by earlier and better author- 
ities. The ImAm Fakhr-ud-Din Razi was accused of having brought it 

> Kohiilib’s inTasion of 664 A. D. may be mentioned. He came as far as Malt£n j bis 
object TOs to explore tbe intermediate conntry, Al'Bilidnri indeed says that he advanced at 
far as Bannn and Lahore i B. H. I., L. p, 116. 
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about on account of his friendship with Sultdn Muhammad, the 
Khwarazm Shah.^ 

In 117»> Muhammad of Ghor led his forces to Multan and delivered 
that place from the hands of the Qarmatians. 

At this period Uch, now in the Baba wal pur State territory, was 
the great centre of Moslem learning and propaganda in the south-west 
Punjab. It possessed the Piruzi College to which in Minhdj-i- 624 a 
Sard], the historian, was appointed, and he also held the Qdziship of the 
forces of Ald-ud-Din Bahram Shdh, son of Nasir-ud-Din Gabacha, 

In Altamsh received a diploma of investiture from the Abbasi 
Khalifa of Baghdad, confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindustan.^ 

Again in 1848 Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, holding that no king or prince 
could exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalifa of the 
race of Abbas, made diligent enquiries from many travellers about the 
Khalifas of that time, and learned that its representatives were the 
Khalifas of Egypt, Accordingly he sent despatches to Egypt, had his 
own name and title removed from his coins and those of the Khalifa 
substituted. In 1343 Haji Sa^id Sarsari came to Delhi from Egypt 
bringing the Sultan honours and a robe from the Khalifa. He was 
received with great ceremony, the Sultan walking barefoot before him, 
and two years later a diploma was obtained from Egypt constituting the 
Sult&n a deputy of the Khalifa.^ The historian Zia-ud-Din Barani 
indeed writes as if some previous Sultans had received such confirmation 
but not all.^ In 1866 however Sultan Firoz III followed this precedent 
and was invested by the Khalifa with the title of Sayyid-us-Saldtin, 
robes being also sent at the same time to him and to his heir and princi- 
pal minister.® 

Meanwhile Delhi had replaced Uch as the centre of Moslem learn- 
ing. In 123S Altamsh made Minhdj-i-Sardj, the historian, Gazi, Khatib 
and Imdm of Gwalior, and five years later he was made chief of the 
Nisiriah College at Delhi, and Gizi of the empire in 1242, but in the ggg g 
following year he resigned those appointments. In 1246 he was re- 643 H. 
appointed to the college, and obtained the lectureship of the J«mP. 

Mas] id with the Gaziship of Gwalior. In 1251 he again became QSzi 649 H. 
of the empire and the capital, but was deprived of the post in 1253. 65 i h 

He was however appointed QAzi for a third time in 1256 and 653 11 , 
probably retained the office till his death.® His name does not how- 
ever appear in the list of the Gazis of the court of Altamsh, but that 

iT.N.,p.485. 

. 2 E. H. I., II., p. 293, qf, p. 676. 

8 Fftrisbta, Persian text, Pt. I, p. 66 j Thonsas, Chronioles, p. 47 j Lane Poole, Muham* 
JOymsties^ p. 296. 

4 He had probably solicited it in 1340: BnfE. pp. 219, 220, E. H. I., III. pp. 249 and 
260. But the date is not pertain : 66.8, note 1. Pop Delhi as Dar-nl*Kbildfat under 

Qutb-nd-Dfn Ibak, cf. T, N., p. 625 : Parisbta, Persian text, Pt. I, p, 140. 

* ® E. H. I., Ill, pp. 387 and 342-3. Parisbta, p. 146 ; T4pikb-i-Piroz Sb£b by Ziai 

Badni, p. 698. 

6 T. Ijr,, pp. xxy-:Kxi. Eaverty adds some interesting information regarding Minb4j. 

He was a a scholar and one of those who would become filled with religious ecstasies, 
on bearing the singing at Mrs and iazMrs, a^d when be became Qazi of Hindastln that 
office assumed integrlfyiand rectitude ; 1 ^., p. xxx. 
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oflSce may have been separate from those he held. We read of three 
such Qazis and a fourth was styled ^ Qdzi of the army \ 

In the beginning of Sultan Raziyyat^s reign one Nur, a Turk, 
incited an outbreak among the Qiramita and MulAhida heretics. They 
collected at Delhi from Sind, the Jumna valley and many other parts, 
as well as from the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and pledg- 
ing fidelity to one another in secret they conspired against Isldm, the 
mob listening openly to the harangues of Ndr. He used to denounce 
the Ulama as Nasibi (setters-up) and Murjis (procrastinators),^ especial- 
ly those of the Hanafi and Shi'^a sects. In 1337 these sectaries made 634 
a desperate attack on the Muhammadans in the Muizzi College, which 
they had mistaken for the Jami^ Masjid, but they were suppressed not 
without much bloodshed.^ 

Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtydr K6ki of Ush near Baghdad came 
to Multan, in the time of Nasir-ud-Din Qabdcha, and subsequently to 
Delhi, where Altamsh offered him the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam which 
he refused. To his memory Altamsh erected the' great Qutb Minar 
at Old Delhi. He died in 1335. 

He was, it is said, the disciple of Qazi Muhammad Hamid-ud- 
Din Nagauri, and the following table of spiritual descent may be drawn 
up according to tho Chishti tradition : — 

Hamid ‘ud- Din of Kdgaur. 

Qutb-ud^Dlii Bakbtyfes 
. Farld-nd-Din Shakarganj. 

Khwaja Nizdm-ud-Dln^Anlia. 

Haslr-nd^Din Chiragh-i-Dellii, 


Faklir-ud-Dm. 

Shdh Mdz Ahmad, 

Hiir Mohammad of Mah^rdn. 

Khwaja Sh^h Sulaimah of Taunsa Sharff. 

At Kot Karor was born in 1170 Shaikh Bahd-ud-Din Zakaria, who 
subsequently became a pupil of Shaikh Shihab-ud-Din Suharwardi of 
Baghdad, Thence he returned to Multin and became the intimate 
friend of Shaikh Farid-ud-Din Shakarganj.^ The latter, perhaps the 
most famous Muhammadan saint of the Punjab, flourished in the 13th 
century.® 

Nizam-ud-Din Aulia taught at Delhi during the latter half of the 
13th century and the early part of the 14th.® One of his pupils was 
the poet Amir Khusrau. 

1 Who consider good works unnecessary and believe that faitb alone suffices for a 
Moslem’s salvation, bell, being reserved for infidels : Sale, Koran, pp. 122, and 130-1. 

2 T. H., pp. 646-7. 

2 Sleeman says that Qntb-nd-Din was a disciple of Moin-nd-Dfn of Ajmer, tbe greatest 
of all their saints : MamhZes and Iteoolleotions, II„ p. 166. 

* Beale, Oriental Diety.^ p, 97. 

• ^ Born in 1173, be died in 1256 at the advanced age of 95, p. 139. 569 H.-664 H* 

He was born at Bniion in 1333 and died in Delhi in 1335, age 89. 634 H,-72. 
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The Shaikh JamSl-ud-Dfn, BusWmi, was the first to hold the 
office of Shaikh-ul-Islam at Delhi and on his death, according to 
Raverty, Altamsh wished the Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Kaki to accept the 
office. This is, however, very doubtful for the latter saint died in 
638 H. 1335 and the former in 1339, However this may be, the Shaikh^ul- 

657 H, IsMm took part in polities at a very early period, for it was on secret 

instructions received from Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid Qtitb-ud- 
Din and the Qazi Shams-ud-Din Bharaichi that the rebels under Ulugh 
656 H. Kh4n attacked Delhi in Jamal Dm then must have lived till 

after 1357 and on his death two years later could not have been succeed- 
ed by the Khwaja, 

JalAl-ud-Dm Firoz Shah II was remarkable for his clemency, but 
his only act of capital punishment led in popular belief to the down- 
C, 1295. dynasty. In his reign one Sidi Maula, a darwesh from the 

upper country,^ who had come to Delhi in Balban^s time, acquired 
a position of extraordinary influence in that city. He offered prayers, 
hut never in mosques. He received no offerings, yet he distributed 
vast doles to travellers, and others. Upon a magnificent Ihmqdh he 
expended thousands. He visited Shainih Farid at Ajodhan, but dis- 
regarded that saint^s advice to abstain from meddling with politics 
and made a disciple of the Sultanas eldest son who called himself the 
Siffi’s son. Other Muhammadans of position eventually conspired with 
him to waylay the emperor on his way to the mosque on the Sabbath 
knd assassinate him, which done the Sidi was to be proclaimed khalifa 
and marry a daughter of Sultan Ndsir-ud-Dm. Information of this 
conspiracy was, however, soon brought to the Sultin, but the conspira- 
tors strenuously denied their® guilt and no evidence could he obtained 
against them. Nevertheless Sidi -Maula, despite the failure of the legal 
process against him, was destined to suffer death. The Sultdn bade the 
darwe^hes avenge him of the maula and one of them attacked him with 
a razor and an elephant was made to trample him to death. Forthwith, 
says the chronicler, a black storm arose which made the world dark and 
trouble arose in the State. Famine prevailed throughout Siwdlik 
in that’ same year. This event must have occurred about 1395.^' Yet 
when a thousand thags were captured he refused to execute any one of 
them and sent them in boats towards Lakhnauti where they were set 
free.® 

695 H. The year 1296 was marked by a remarkable assassination. The saint 
Nizam-ud-Dm Aulia,® whose shrine is at Delhi, had roused the jealousy 

1 T. N., pp. 713, 622 and 707. According to D. B. Macdonald (Muslim Theology , 
p. 113) tiie dignity of Shaikli-ul-Isl&m was not created in Turkey till 1463. 

a Wil&yaM^mulJc’-i^hdld, 

3 It was not, says tlie Tdrikh^i^Mroz Shdhi, tlie custom in those days to extort con- 
fession by beating. A large fire was, however, kindled and orders given to place the 
accTBed in it, but the lawyers urged that the ordeal by fire was against the law, and the 
evidence of one man insuiiicient to convict of treason. So the ordeal was countermanded 
and the leader of the conspiracy Qazi JaUl Kashdni actually sent as Qazi to Budaun, the 
remainder being banished. 

" B.H.L, III, pp. 144-6. 

141. 

« Bom in 1286, he died in 1325 on 18th Rabi 1, 705 H. ; Bealo, Oriental Diotg., p. 802’ 
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702 H. 
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of the emperor Jala l-ud-Dm Firoz Shah Khilji by his influence and 
display/ and he had threafeened to humble the proud priest on his 
return to Delhi from the Decoan, The saint^s friends urged him to 
quit the city and seek safety elsewhere, but his invariable reply to their 
entreaties-was Ranoz Delhi diir ^ Delhi is yet afar^ a saying which 
has p^ed into a proverb. His courage or confidence was justified by 
the^entj for Firoz Shah was treacherously murdered at Karrd on the 
/Singes by his nephew and son-in-law Ala-ud-Dm and never reached 
the eapital.^^ With reference to this event Sleemau writes as follows : — 
One is tempted to ask why Nizam-ud-Dm Aulia countenanced Firoz 
Shah IPs murder if he was a thag of great note, seeing that the Sultan 
had been, as we have seen, extremely, not to say absurdly, lenient towards 
that fraternity and Mr. Muhammad Hamid adds The phrase 
^ Delhi is far off yet ^ is said to have been uttered by Shah Nizdm-ud- 
Din, Mahbub-i-Ilahi, of Delhi— wrongly supposed by some European 
scholars to be the ptr of thieves and robbers — when he was pressed under 
threats of death to repay several lacs of rupees which he had received 
as alms from Nasir-ud-Din Khusrau Khan. Though Tughlaq Sh^h 
had already reached Kilokheri, about two miles from Delhi, the saint 
persisted in repeating the phrase and it is said that that veiy day the 
king died a sudden death — the roof of the wooden palace falling in 
upon him Sleeman clearly did not believe the tradition that Nizam - 
ud-Din was the patron saint of thieves. The origin of the tradition will 
be discussed later. 

AU-ud-Din^s reign was also marked by an outbreak of religious 
fanaticism at Delhi itself. In 1800 one Haji. a maidciy i. e- a slave or 
rather client of a kotwdl, seized his opportunity while the Snltdn Ala- 
ud-Din was besieging Rentambhor to raise a revolt in the city. He 
placed on the throne a descendant of Ali, who was also a grandson of 
Altamsh on his mo therms side. The revolt was however suppressed 
with little diflSiculty, and great severity. 

In 1303 occurred one of the then frequent Mughal raids into the 
Punjab. Their army under Turgai invested Delhi, where Ala-ud-Din 
unable to meet them in the open field entrenched his camp. Their 
retreat after a two months^ siege was attributed to the power of the 
famous saint Nizam-ud-Din Aulia. 

The saints were revered and feared even by the governing bodies 
who are represented as always befriending them. Their anger was apt 
to bring the most unexpected disasters on the offending party, as, for 
example, the 8airu4^Arififi and the razHrah^i-AuliyaH^^^tndhm^ViSkorL 
the sudden death of Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlaq Shah in 13’^5 owing to a 
curse uttered by the great Shah Rukn-i-'^Alam of Multan, who felt 
insulted at some remarks made by that sovereign. 

^ He was believed to possess the dasb-Ughaih or ia visible hand because his expenditure 
was even more lavish than the emperor’s own, though he had no ostensible source of 
income. 

2 Equivalent to ^ there’s many a slip ’ twixt the cup and the lip 

^E. H.I., III, pp. 176-8. 

5 Sleeman says * it is very likely that he did strike this army with a panic hy getting 
some of their leaders assassinated in one night There appears to be no historical evidence 
whatsoever to support this conjecture. 
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Firoe Sfhdk III. 

Ffioz Sli^lh ITI owed his elevation to the throne of Delhi in 1351 in ij-gg h. 
large measure to the support of the shaikhs} 

Kroz Sh5,h built a large number of cities, forts, mosques 

and tombs. His cities were Hisir Pirozah, FatehabaJ, Firozabad, 
Krozabad Hai-ni Khira, Tughlaqpur .vosna, Tugblaqpur Maluk-i-Makut 
and Jaunpur, and everywhere he erected strong places for halts in 
travelling. His palaces were also numerous and he erected several l.ands, 
including the Baud-i-Path-Khan, Band-i-AIalja (to which he supplied 
Ab-i-Zamzam2), Band-i-Mdhpdlpur, Band-i-Shakr Khan, Band-i-Sdlura, 
Band-i-Sdhpanah, and Baad-i-Wazirabad. He also built monasteries 
and inns for travellers. It is recorded that he erected 120 monasteries 
in Delhi and Pfrozabdd so that travellers from all parts might be 
received as guests in each of them for three days, and so might remain 
for 360 days in all. 3ttperintendeats of the Sunni faith were appointed 
to them and funds for their up-keep provided from the treasury. 

Malik G-hdzi Shahna was their chief architect, and held the gold 
staff of office while Abdul Haq (Jdhir Sundhdr) had a golden axe- 
A capable shahna (superintendent) was appointed oyer each class of 
artisans. Piroz Shdh repaired the tombs of former kings and restored 
the lands and villages formerly assigned to them. He also repaired 
the graves of saints and learned men of the faith. In the tombs of 
kings and saints he placed takhts (sofas or beds) of sandal wood.^ At 
the close of his life Piroz Shah took special pains to repair mosques, 
and appointed to each of them a muazzin and an imam. He also 
provided for light and carpets.^ 

Piroz Shdh showed much respect for saints and whenever he rode 
abroad he visited all those of Delhi. Towards the end of his reign he 
himself became mahluq^, by having his head shaved like a q^alandar} 

Piroz Shdh suppressed all practices forbidden by religious law, 
such as the painting of portraits, directing that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. He forbade the making of images and abjured the 
use of silver and gold vessels. He also abolished imposts which were 
against the law such as the ddng&na, an impost levied at one danga 
per tanka j mnshiaghal or ground rent, also called kird-zamin ; jazart, 
an impost on butchers at 12 jitds^ for every ox killed ; dnri or rozi, one 
levied on traders who brought grain, salt etc. into Delhi on bullocks. 

Once they had to carry the bricks from the old cities of Delhi to 
Pirozlbdd'^ on bullocks. Piroz Shdh levied from the Brahmans 
who had been exempt in former reigns. They protested hut finally 
agreed to pay it at the lowest rate, i.e. 10 tankas and hQjitals per head.® 

Piroz Shdh visited the tombs of the saints of Bhakkar, and 
renewed the former grants of the people of that place. Thence he 

1 B. H.'l., Ill, pp. 275-6. 

a Zamzatn is tlie well at Mecca lield sacred by Muhammadans, 

» TdrihhH Fwoz SMhi by Shams Siraj Afif, Persian text, pp. 329*33. TaJcM here 
is explained to mean the Hindi chhaparkhat — % bed with a canopy. What the king actually 
presented were canopied supported ou a sandal-wood frame and pillars. 

4I5.,p, 611. 

5 Ih, pp. 271-2. 

Ajital ird of an anna. 

Tdr{h%'-i^F(ro» ShdMi pp. 373-79. 

® PP- 382-4i. 
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went to ITcli where he rebuilt the monastery of Shaikh Jam^hud-Din 
of Ueh, and restored villages and gardens to his sons and bestowed 
fresh pensions and presents on them and other people of Uch.i He 
also repaired the monastery of Shaikh Farid-ud-Dm ^ at Ajudhan, and 
granted robes of honor to his descendants and confirmed them in 
possession of their villages and lands.® 

Sultdn Firoz has left an interesting account^ of the heretical move- 
ments of his reign— and of his methods of dealing with them. He sup- 
pressed the Eawafiz, a Shi^a sect, by burning their writings and punishing 
them in various ways, but apparently without bloodshed. Another sect 
of heretical sectarians, mulhtd abdhtidn ^ used to meet by night to drink 
wine and indulge, he writes, in promiscuous intercourse. He beheaded 
its leaders and banished or imprisoned other members of it. Another sect 
he describes as^ atheistical and at the same time as worshippers of one 
Ahmad Bahari who was regarded as God. Its members were imprisoned 
and banished. Another self-styled prophet, Eukn-ud-Din, asserted him- 
self to be the Imdm AJahdi, claimed omniscience and a special knowledge 
of the science of letters which he paid had been revealed to him. He 
was torn to pieces by the people of Delhi. Sultan Firoz based his fiscal 
system on the letter of the law at a considerable sacrifice of revenue,® 
and in retnrn for the tax of toleration exacted the aboli- 

tion of new^idol temples and put down proselytising innovations with 
great severity.® But he appears to have respected existing Hindu 
institutions. The reign of Sultan Firoz, however, was chiefly remarkable 
for his educational policy and his re-organization pf existing institu- 
tions* To enable us to realise what he achieved an excursus on Moslem 
education in the Middle Ages and subsequent times down to the close 
of the Mughal period will now be useful. 

Moslem education in Medical and later times* 

The Muhammadans established several educational institutions in 
the Punjab. Of these the earliest was probably the Muizzi college at 
Delhi, doubtless founded by Muhammad of Ghor or one of his successors 
in the Muizzia dynasty which he founded and which was called after bis 
name of Muizz-ud-Din. Next in point of time came the Kiruzi 
College at Uch® (c- 1227). Jalandhar probably possessed another 
ancient college,® but the origin of the famous Saints of Jalandhar dates 

^TdH'k'h^i’-'Firoz Shdhi by Zia-i*Barni, Persian text, pp. 538-9. 

2 This Sultan’s orthodoxy is highly commended by his historian. He showed great 
respect to the Shaikh-ul-Islam Ala-ud-Din and his successor Farfd-ud-D£n ot Ajudhan. 
Towards the close of his reign he himself took the tonsure and became a maTildk, 
A less pleasing feature of his reign was the levy of the jizya from Brahmans : E. H. I , 
III, pp 362-3 and 366. 

315., p. 643. 

4 In his FaWhdi .• E. H. I., Ill, pp. 378-9, 

s J5., p. 364. 

® J5., p. 380. 

It is only alluded to in T. iN*., p. 646. It was not among the buildings repaired by 
Sult4n Firoz ; E, H. I., Ill, p. 883/. 

8 Raverty’s Talaq^dtA-Nasirit London, 1831, p. 541 : it was probably founded by the 
Malik F£rtiz-nd-Din, Altamaah, the Saldr, prince of Khwarazm, ih , p. 625, a noble of the 
Sultan Altamsh. 

3 Ih, p. 679, 


H 282, 
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from a muoli later period, protably not earlier than the close of the 
ISth century. These saints were of Afghan or kindred origin and 
among the earlie«tt was the Im^m Nasir-ud-Din Shirani. Another was 
an ancestor of the saint, influential in the Afghan hills, known as the 
Pir Roshan, the founder of the Roshania schism.^ But^Delhi was the 
principal centre of religious instruction. The Nasfriah college was 
founded there, probably by Altamash^ who appointed the Persian 
historian Minhdj-ud-Din, formerly principal of the college at Uch, to 
this foundation in 1237 A. D. 

The later and more orthodox Muhammadans generally had their 
educational institutions or madrasaB attached to mosques or tombs. It 
is believed by them to be a religious act, conferring the blessing of God 
on the soul of the deceased buried in the tomb or on that of the founder 
of the mosque. Sometimes, however, they were founded independently, 
but such cases were not very many. This system is to be met with 
practically in the whole Muhammadan world, and still prevails. 

{i) After the Muizzi and Ndsiriah colleges at’ Delhi comes 
Ala-ud-Din^s college, which was attached to his tomb near the Qutb 
Minar, within its enclosure. It was repaired by Firoz Shdh.^ The 
building is totally ruined but has recently been cleared from debris. 

{ii) Firoz Sbab, who was very fond of buildings and erected as 
well as repaired a large number of them, constrncted two madrasas. 
One of them was built at the Al^i tank and known by the name of 
Marlrasa-i-Firos ' Zidd-Barni, a contemporary historian, has 

lavished much praise on this building and says that Mauldna Jaldl-ud- 
Din Rumi, a scholar of great repute, was appointed to teach iaf^ii 
(commentaries on the Quran), TiadU (tradition), fqh (Muhammadan 
Law) in the madrasah 

(in) The second madrasa built. by Firoz Slid h was at Siri. It 
also has been greatly praised by Zid-i-Barni who repords that Najm-ud- 
Din of Samarqand, a great scholar of the time, gave religious Instruc- 
tion in that madrasa} 

(iv) There was also a third madrasa built by Piroz Shdh in 
connection with his son Fateh Khan^s tomb known as Qadam Sharif,® 

{v) In the year 1561 Maham Angah, the wet nurse of Akbar, 
built a madrasa attached to the mosque known as Khair-ul-MandzilP 
near the old Fort. 

{vi) There was a college or madram on the roof of the tomb 
of Humdyun. It was at one time an institution of some importance and 
men of learning such as Mauldna Ndr-ud-Dm Tarkhdn were appointed 
to the charge of the place,® 

^ Temple, Legends, III, p. 150/, 

s One of his titles was N£sir-i-A.riur-ul-Mummia. It can hardly have been founded 
by Nasir-ud-DiU Kabaja, since Sultdn Hmz relates how he rebuilt the college) (madrasa) 
of Altamsh which had been destroyed! E. H. I., Ill, p. 383. 

3 Asdru^s^Sanddid (ed. Cawnpur, 1904), ch. Ill, pp. 27-8, 

^ Tdr^h^i-Ftros Shdki by Zid-i-Barni, p. 563-6. 

5 Ib., pp. 565-6. 

6 Asdru^s^Sanddid, eh. Ill, pp, 37-8, 

7 Jb.t ch. Ill, p. 54. 

^ Carr St^hen, Delhi, p. 207. 
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(vii) Gbazi-ud-Dfn Khan built a madrasa in connection with 
his mausoleum, which he erected in his own lifetime.^ It is still used 
as such, being occupied by the Anglo-Arabio High School. 

(viii) The madrasa of Raushan-ud-Daula associated with a mosque 
in Dariba Bazar, Shdhjahandbad, Delhi, was built by Naw4b Sharf- 
ud-Daula in 1135 H. (1722-8 A. D \ during the reign of Muhammad 
Shdh,^ The madrasa no longer exists, but it is referred to in the 
inscription on the central arch of the mosque. 

(«>) The tomb of Safdar Jang is locally known as madrasa 
but no reference to it is to be found in any book. It is possible that the 
rooms in the enclosure may have been used for the purpose which has 
given it the name of madrasa. 

In Lahore, Ddi Lado, wet nurse of Jahangir, founded a school which 
continued to flourish till the collapse of the Mughal power.^ 

During the reign of Bahlol Khan Lodi in 1472 A D. Batdla in 
GurdSspur was founded by Rai Ram Deo, a Bhatti, to whom the tract 
between the Sutlej and Chendb had been farmed by Tdtdr Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore, fi^m Deo was converted by Shaikh Muhammad 
Qadiri of Lahore. In later times Batala enjoyed a great reputation 
for learning and the saints Shahab-ud-Din Bukhari, Shah Ismdil 
Shah Niamatulla and Shaikh Allah D4d lived there. The tomb of the 
first-named still exists in the quarter occupied by his descendants, the 
Bukhari Sayyids, and that of his still more distinguished kinsman 
Mauj Darya stands at Kh^n Fateh, five miles to the west of the town. 
But the last-named may he really buried at Lahore. 

Agha Badi-ud-din Shahid, 11th in descent from Sayyid Abdul 
Q^dir Jildni, migrated to India in the time of Humayun, and 6th in 
descent from him was Khan BahSdur Qizi In^lyatulla^ whose eldest son 
Sayyid Muhammad Akram was qdzi in Montgomery. Another son, 
Muhammad Pazl Din, settled in Batdla about 800 years ago. He 
founded its Madrasa Qadiria in Anrangzeb's reign, and in that of 
Farrukhsidr about lOO villages were granted him in jdgtr. On his 
death S. Ghnldm Q^clir Shdh, whose books on tasawwaf were well- 
known in the Punjab, became sajjdda-nashtn and obtained villages worth 
Rs. 12,000 a year from Ahmad Shih Abddli. His gaddi is still held by 
his descendants, one ♦>f whom, S. Ahmad ShSh, assisted Lt. W, M. 
Murray in his historical works. ‘ 

Muhammad FazFs college attracted many students, but it was 
destroyed by Banda and the town soon lost its title of Sharif.® 
Banda indeed set fire to the whole town and pillaged it, beginning with 
the Qazis* mahalla^ then its wealthiest quarter.^ 

Mullah Abdul Hakim and Sadulldb ‘AUami, afterwards the grand 
wazir of Shfih Jahan, were class-fellows and studied together in the 

* Carr Stephen, Delhi, pp. 263 ei, seq. 

2 Asdru-s^Sanddidy ch. Ill, p. 81. 

3 Stai, of Lahore, p, 286, 

4 Qdxi at Sialkot, in Montgomery, Kashmfr and Kdbnl from time to Ume, and founder 
of Chak Qazi in Ginrdaspnr, where he died. 

s (jcnrddftpnr G-agetteer, 1914, p. 28. 

® ^hazdn Singh, JShilosophio Siet, of the Sikh "Religion, I., p. 216. 


Lrahore . 
Batala. 


Sialkot. 
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maktai at the Kashmiri mosqLue near the ImSm Sdhib^s mausoleum- 
Both were poor and MulUh Ahdal Hdkim's parents were weavers. 
The most famous of his teachers was MulMh Kdmal Akhund of 
Kashmir. \hdul Hdkim disting-uished himself in logic and philo- 
sophj--, but his renown did not spread abroad until his introduction 
to the court of Shah Jahan which occurred in this way : Sddullah 
‘ Allami, when he rose to the dignity of wazir, remembered his 
class-fellow as they had been great friends in early days. He men- 
tioned the name of Abdul Hdkim to the emperor and praised him so 
much that the emperor ordered him to be sent for. He came to Delhi 
where some time after his arrival a discussion on the existence of Q-od 
took place. MulUh Abdul H^kim was required by the emperor to 
join in the discussion and he brought forward so many convincing 
arguments that all admitted his intellectual superiority. The emperor 
himself was greatly pleased and requested the mullah to arrange those 
arguments in the form of a pamphlet which is still extant. In its 
introduction the author relates the above story and says that he wrote 
at tite express desire of the emperor. The mulldh lived for a long time 
at court, but finally came back to Sialkot and buried himself in 
imparting knowledge to all. He opened a madrasa in a mosque in 
Eangpura where men from all parts of the world came to hear his dis- 
courses, even &om Basra, Egypt, Baghddd, Pengil, Kashmir, Turkistdn 
and Persia. He used to dictate explanatory notes on diflicult books of 
logic and his pupils used to take them down in class. His elucidations of 
difficult works of old philosophy are still printed and in recent j'ears a 
book published in Egypt under the name of ‘ The Reflections of the 
SUlkoti * is still used and appreciated by students of philosophy. It 
is a text-book in the Colleges there. Besides this his ‘ elucidations ’ or 
E-dshtah of books on philosophy are still printed in Arabia and Egypt 
which shows that they have not lost their hold on the public* mind and 
have not become stale with the lapse of time and the introduction of 
new theories about philosophical doctrines has not impaired them. 

Shdh Jahan was so pleased with the mnlldh that when he came 
back from Delhi to Sifilkot he granted him land and had a tank dug 
for his ablution. This tank still exists near the American Mission 
School. The emperor also had a canal dug for his special use, the traces 
of which are still found at some places near the tank. The reason for 
the digging of the canal was that Mulish Abdul Hakim professed the 
Shafii doctrine of Isldm, according to which ablutions are only lawful if 
performed in running water. 

He had an extensive library in which valuable books were collected. 
After his death bis descendants did not inherit his intellectual powers and 
in the last years of the 19th century, one of them Mi^n Q-hausa disposed 
of all his valuable manuscripts out of sheer poverty. Mj^dn Ghausa 
died recently and now nothing remains of the old philosopher but a con- 
fused heap of stones to mark the last resting place of one who once ruled 
the intellectual world of India. He is buried at Sialkot near the ta.nlr 
and his mausoleum was once imposing, but owing to the vandalism of 
the. Sikhs, who used it as a magazine, they say, it is now in mins. 
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To resume the notes on the religious history of IslSm : — 

Religious history of the Mughal period. 

Akbar^s policy was one of toleration and in fact he incurred the 
charge of heterodoxy by his attempts to bring all religions into one com- 
prehensive fold. His historian Abul FazFs account of his measures 
must be read vvith caution as that writer^s own father had been accused 
of Shi^a tendencies and sympathy with heresy. ^ He was a Sufi, but dis- 
approved the ecstacies of music and dance affected by that sect ; and 
also eschewed silk, though he changed his views in this respect.® 

Akbar^s measures were far-reaching. He abolished the poll-tax 
on infidels in the 9th year of his reign and also the tax called harmi 
levied apparently on Hindu pilgrims to sacred shrinee.^ This led to a 
rebellion, the emperor^s innovations being objected to in so far as they led 
to the withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. But Akbar does not appear 
to have acted in this matter without some justification. The department 
of the Sadr-i-Jahdn had been very great before the time of the Mughals 
and even during^ Akbar-'s reign he ranked as the fourth officer of the 
empire. His edict legalised they^^^;^^ or accession of a new king.^ But 
the department had become most corrupt and especially so in the admin- 
istration of the sayurghdl or grants Akbar^s Sadrs were : 

1. Shaikh Gad^i, until 968 H.® 

Khwaja Muhammad Sdlih, until 971 H.® 

8. Shaikh Abdunnabi^ until 986 H.^ 

4 See the guarded account in the A^n-i-A^dart, Blochmann'a Tran*., Ill, p. 420 

3 Blochmaun, op eit„ p. 440. 

3E. H. I., YI, pp. 29-30, and A^n, I, 189, * 

* Azn, 1, p. 270. 

5 To the vitriolic pen of Al-Badanni we owe many details regarding these Sadrs 
Akbar’s efforts to revise the lists of religions grants seem to have given grave offence to 
Al-Badanni, Possibly his own poc ket had been affected. 

Shaikh Qad4i, Kamhoh, was the son of Jam41, Kamboh, a poet of Delhi, who after the 
second defeat during the ' exUe at; Gnjrat ' had come to the Khan Kh£nan. Through his 
influence he was appointed Sadr in 995 H. The Khan Khanan and even the emperor 
himself attended singing parties at his house, which Al-Badauni describes in severe terms. 
Shaikh Gad^i drew the pen of obliteration through the grants and pensions of old servants 
of the Crown, but to auy one who disgraced himself by attending his leve^ he gave a 
sapurghdl. He died in 976 H. ; Muntahhah-uUTawdrikh, translation W.H, Dowe. II nn 
22 and 124 j M^aasir-ul-TTmara^ II, pp, 540<41. ^ 

® In 969 H. Kbwsjgi Muhammad Sdlih of Hirat, grandson of Khwaja Abdulla 
Marwarid, a well-known was appointed Sadr, but wittiont fully absolute powers of 

granting and subsistence (jwa »»’a5A), as they were subject to administrative 

control : Mun^akhah'‘ut^Tawdr€k'h, Lowe, II, pp. 4S-9. 

Jin 972 or 971 H. Akbar sent for Shaikh a.bd-nn-jN'abi, the traditionalist, grands/>n of 
Shaikh Abd-nl-Qndds of Gangoh, cne of the greatest Shaikhs of Hind, and made him chief 
Sadr, so that acting with Muzaffar Khan, he might pay the pensions. He soon acquired 
absolute power over the grants of allowances, lands and pensions, but by degrees matters 
reverted to their old position. About 933 H. when Shaikh Abdmn-Habi was rising to 
power, tbe-^mpeior used to go to his house to hear lectures on the traditions of the Prophet 
and make Jahangir attend his school to learn the 40 aTtadis of the renowned master’ 
Alanlana Abdnr Kahmdn Jami. Once or twice the emperor placed the Shaikh's slippers 
before his feet. In this year Akbar gave orders that no aHmas in the empire should be 
recognised by the harofi (revenue officer} of a pargana, unless the farmdn by which the 
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4j. Sultatt KhwAja, until bis death in 993 
5. Amir Fathullah Sbirazi, till 997.* 

grant had been made was produced before fche Sadr for verification. This brought 
numbers of worthy people from the east of India and so far west as Bhikkar to Court. If 
an 5 of them had a patron in one of the Amfrs, or a friend of His Majesty, he could get his 
affairs settled, but such as lacked recommendations had to bribe Sayyid Abdur Rasul, the 
f?haikh*a headman, or nis chamberlains, door-keepers and sweepers. Many of tho a’imaddrs 
died without effecting their object from the heat caused by the crowds. The Shaikh would 
for example allow a teacher of the Hiddya and other books 100 highas more or less ; and 
though such a man might have held long possession of a greater area, the Shaikh would 
take it away. But to men of no repute, even to Hindus, he would grant lands. Thus 
leaniing and learned men fell daily in estimation. Even in the hall of audience the 
shaikh used to insult great Amfrs and even courtiers, who endured it in order to help poor 
suppliants. Never by any emperor had such absolute power been given to any Sadr. 
Once Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi told Akbar that a certain mujfahid had nine wives, but on 
another occasion when the emp^^ror asked him how many wives a man could marry, he gave 
a different answer and so annoyed the emperor that he never forgot it. In 987 H. Shaikh 
Abd-nn-Nabi and the Makbdtim-ul-Mulk tempted mankind by suggesting that the Qurdtt 
was a forgery, by casting doubts on the anshority of the prophets aufl Imams and 
denying the existence of demons, angels, all mysteries, signs and miracles. At length 
owing to the enmity of the Makhdfim-ul-Mulk and others, he lost the emperor’s 
favour. But perhaps the chief reason of his fall was che execution of a Brahman. 

If57'^-9A T) H. Shaikh Abd-nn-Nabi and his enemy the Makhddm-ul-Mulk were banished 

o/u- A, • Mecca, the post of Sadr being conferred on Sultdn Kbwaja. In 99 J H. they 
returned to Gujrat, where the Makhdum-ul-Mulk died at Ahmad;ibdd. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi 
went to Fathpur, and tried to regain his former position but he used such rude language 
that the emperor struck him in the face. He had apparently been given Rs 7000 before 
be went to Mecca and seems to have been unable to account for it on his return, so he was 
handed over to Baja Todar Mai and imprisoned like a defaulting tax-gatherer and the his- 
torian adds that one night a mob strangled nim. This took place in 991 H.: op oe^., 
Lowe, II, p 70, Persian text, II, pp. 204i, Lowe, pp. 207*8, 211, 281, Pers. Text, IL pp. 
276, 311 and 83. 

In 984 . H. SulUn KhwAja (Abdul Azfm, son of KhwAja Khdwand Mahmdd) was 
appointed Mfr Haji and given six Idhhs of rupees to distribute among the deserving poor 
of Mecca and Medina and build a Jchdnah in the sacred precincts. He returned in 986 H., 
bringing back Arab horses, Abyssinian slaves, and other presents for the emperor, who made 
him Sadr of all Hindustan with the rank of 1000. A disciple of the emperor, he died in 
992 H, and was buried in Pathpui foiii. Akbar bestowed his daughter iu marriage 
on his son the prince Daniyal : Muntakhah-wtrTawdrikh, Lowe, II, pp. 24 i and 275 : 
and Maaair^ul*Vmarai II, pp. 879-81. 

a In 990 H. Mip Fathullah of Shiraz who in theology, mathematics, piiysios and all 
sciences, both logical and traditional, and in talisman, incantations and discovariug treasure 
was unrwalled in that age, in obedience to a far man, left Adil Khan in the Deccan and 
came to Fathpur. The Kh4n Khauau and Hakim Abdul Path by imperial command met 
him, and brought him to the presence. He was made Sadr, but his only dcty w-as to 
confiscate the lauds of the poor. When the emperor learnt that he had been a pupil of 
Mir Ghiy4s-ud-L)in Mansur of Shiraz, who was none too strict in religion, he fancied that 
he would gladly accept his schemes, but Fathullah was so staunch Shi’a that even in the hall 
of State he said the Shi’a prayers with perfect composure, a thing no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty therefore classed him as a bigot, but connived at his practices, 
and married him to a daughter of Muzaffar KhAn, associating him in the wazirsbip with 
Baja Todar Mai. Mir Fathullah also taught the AmiVs children. He also accompanied 
the emperor in the chase. In 993 H. Akbar gave ShAh (afterwards Mir) Fathullah the 
title of Azud-ul-daulat and a present of Bs, 5000, appointing him c adr-in-chief of Hindus- 
tan, but posted him to the Deccan, His deputy Kamali SbirAzi remained at the capital 
* to bring to court the lackland aHmaddrs, some of whom were still left, scattered here and 
there’. JC^»der him the sadarate reached its zenith, but by degrees things came to such a 
pass that 2>hAh Fathullah, for all his pomp, could not grant 5 highas of land. Nay, after 
the withdrawal of the grants the very soil became the haunt of wild beasts instead of 
and husbandmen. In 993 H. Akbar sent Azud-nd-Daulat from the Court to 
Mflwa,, in 99o H. he was sent to govern Berar and iu »9b H. he received Basawa- in Hair, 
with all Its charity lands. In 997 he died offerer in Kashmir and was buried on the 

lifS: m: 881^ Lowe, 
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6. Sadr Jali^n, whose name ooiaoided with his title. ^ He had 

been and continued to serTO 

under Jahdngir.® 

Another Sadr was Maulana Abdul Baqi, of unkonwn date. 
Shaikh Gadai began the resumption of the endowments, but Abdunnabi 
was invested with wide discretionary powers and made grants lavishly 
thouo*h, if his detractors are to be believed, capriciously until his down- 
fall. ^Under Sultdn Khwdja who had adopted the ^Divine Faith^ of Akbar, 
matters took a very different course, the lands were steadily withdrawn 
and as the emperor inquired personally into all of them the power of the 
Sadr was completely broken and many Muhammadan families were 
utterly ruined.^ 

In 989 H. Akbar again entrusted the Punjab to Said Khan, liaji 
Bhagwan Das, and Man Singh. To investigate the management of 
grants in the province, he appointed a Sadr to each Doab, viz. Mullahs 
Illahdad of Amroha, Sheri the poet, lllahdad Nabawi of Sult^.npur, and 
Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The first two were remarkable for their 
goodness and the last two for their badness. He also appointed Shaikh 
Paizi Sadr of a Dod.b (probably that between the Sutlej and Beas). But 
Hakfm Humam and Hakim Abdul Path, the Sadrs of the capital, he 
sent beyond the Ganges.'* 

Akbar presumably conducted ecclesiastical business in much the 
same way as his successors, for instance Shah Jahan, of whom it is 
recorded that after the emperor had disposed of purely adininistrative 
business the chief Sadr reported to him any important point in the 
despatches received from the provincial Sadrs. He also brought to 
his notice oases of needy scholars, Sayyids, Shaikhs and holy men and 
obtained grants of money for them.® 

N evertheless Akbar^s toleration of other creeds and his measures 
against the holders of religious grants did not alienate all Muhammadan 
sympathy from him. On the contrary several of the highest ecclesi- 
astical officials in the empire in 987 H. signed a document de- 
claring the superiority of the Imam-i-adil or just leader over the mujta^ 

^ Besides these there were provincial Sadr-i-jnz^ in each Sdbah under the (direct ?) 
orders of the Sadr-i-Jahin, Sadr-i-Knl or Sadr-us-Snddr as he was also called. The Sadr-i- 
Jahdn often wielded great powers, e.g, Abdunnabi had two men put to death for heresy s 
ib., Ill, 271. 

* Sadr Jah^n, mufti of the imperial dominions, who had been appointed to a comman- 
dership of lOOJ, joined the Divine Faith, as did also his two foolish sons in 1004 H : 
Muntakhah-ut-Tawdrihhi Lowe, II, p. 418. 

3 J5., Ill, pp. 273-4 and 270. These grants were designated and the holders 

d*imaddr. The former word is still found as a place-name in the Punjab, in Hoshi- 
drpur. 

* /&., II, p. 304, Persian text, II, pp. 296-6. 

* SarJtor, dLneedotef of .Aurotngzebf p. 169. - Abid Elhan was Sadr of Anrangzeb^s reign i 
6., p, 90. 

^MunfaJchab ut-Tawdrikht Lowe, I„ pp. 186-6. ' This document was signed, not with- 
out much debate and many men'I^l reaervatioiw, by Q4zi Jalal-ud-Din of Mnltdn, Q4zl«tu- 
quzz^t, Abdunnabi^ Sadr Jaban as mufti of the empire and others. 
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This document made Akbar supreme head of the faith and was soon 
followed by the attempt of H&ji Ibrahim of Sirhind, who is said to 
have translated the Atharva Veda,^ to adduce proofs that the emperor was 
the Sahib-i-Zaman, or ' Man of the Age^y sl title frequently given to the 
Im^m Mahdi, who was to reconcile the 72 sects of Islam, and in 988 
H. this movement received some support from the learned.® Among 
Moslem doctors who are mentioned as having influenced Akbar^s conduct 
is Shaikh Taj-ud-Din of Delhi, son of Shaikh Zakana of Ajodhan 
and a disciple of Shaikh Zaman of Panfpat. j-ud-Din was styled 
laj-ul-Arifm. or crown of the Sufis, and the emperor listened whole 
nights tojhis ^ Sdfic trifles ^ according to Al-Budauni,® 

Muhammad Akram was appointed Qdzi of the imperial court in 
1698 and died in 1705> 

But tolerant as Akbar was of religious convictions he persecuted 
doubtless in self-defence and in the interests of toleration itself, many 
learned men and lawyers* The tclamd as a class appear to have come 
in for very severe treatment and many Shaikhs and faqirs were sent to 
Qandahai' and elsewhere to be exchanged for horses. The sect of the 
Ild-his met with similar treatment.® 

The story of DarA Shikoh may now be read in J. N. Sarkar^s 
History of Aurnngzeh^ and his place in literatui'e in Pandit Sheo 
Narain'^s paper* ^ In the Satinat-^ul'-Aulia he calls himself a Hanafi and 
his poetical name was Qadlri, but it is not certain that he belonged to 
that or any other particular sect or order. His views were exceeding- 
ly broad and liberal and though he seems to have been initiated into 
the QMiria order by Muhammad Shah TisSn-ullah in i04j9 H., he may 
have been influenced by political motives to adopt a vague Sdfiism 
which would win him support from the Hindus without alienating the 
more moderate Muhammadans. However this may be, many folktales 
recall his Hindu leanings, and his dialogues with Baba L41 show that 

‘ MuntQj$%ah^fJt,t^Tvodrik'h, pp. 189 and 105. 

» Xh.y p. 190. The Uuntakhal-uUTawdr'Ckhy Lowe, II, p. 395 (Persian text, pp. 280-7) 
ascribes this incident to 990 H. and adds that Khwaja Maolana of Shiraz, ^ the heretic 
of Jafrdan^ brought a pamphlet by some of the sTiartfs of Mecca, which quoted a 
tradition that the earth would exist for 7000 years, and as that period wag now over the 
promised Mahdi would soon appear. * Many others also produced such pamphlets 
and all this made the emperor the more inclined to claim the dignity of a prophet, 
perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else (of God)’. 

* p. 181. Shaikh Zaman was in Sufiism and pantheism second only to Shaikh* 
ibn-Arahi. He was the author of one commentary on the 'Lawdili and of another com- 
prehensive one on the Nuzkaf-ul^arwdh, 

* Sarkar, op, cit,y p. 142. The kind of question that was referred to the muftiz is illus- 

trated by an incident of Aurangzeb’s reign. Some Hindus 'were taken prisoner at the siege 
of i^atara and the emperor directed the Court Qazi Muhammad Akram to investigate the 
question with the help of the He reported that under the canon ^aw they could 

be released if they accepted Isldm — but that the Muslims taken should be imprisoned for 
2 years ; id,, p. 141. But he soon reviewed his decision in the light of the Fafawa^t- 
Alamffiri aad the prisoners were impartially executed. The function of mufti was to 
expound the law and assist the Qazi by supplying him vvithfaidwas or decisions : p. 142. 

* MuntdkhalfuUTaiJodriTch, pp. 273 & 191, 

* Two vols., Calcutta, 1912. 

* Punjab Historical Society's Journal, 1912, p. 21. 
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they are f ounded^on fact. Though specially fond of Lahore his influence 
was felt further afield, and the shrine of Jati Abdal or the chaste 
Abdal at Rainpur in Kabirwald tahsil, Multan, was founded by one of 
his servants. No woman is admitted into this shrine.^ 

The austere orthodoxy of Aurangzeb found no nobler field for its 
activity than the reformation of abuses within the fold of Islam itself. 
He showed much self-restraint in the exercise of his despotic powers, 
but his firmness in carrying out the ^measures, which he considered 
necessary, was beyond all praise He endowed learned men and 
professors but was apparently enabled to prevent the abuses rife under 
Akbar, While he observed the Shafian tenets^ he recognised in legal 
matters the authority of the Haiiafi School and caused a digest of 
the conflicting rulings of the qdzts and muftis^ which had been de- 
livered without any authority, to be drawn up, by a commission under 
Shaikh Niz^.m. As its members were well paid this commission cost 
about two lakhs of rupees. ^ The Fat&wa^i-Alamgiri^ which is known 
at Mecca as a Fntwa--i--Hind^ was composed ^of extracts in Arabic 
from several collections of fatdwas of older date and also from other 
legal treatises of a more abstract character by writers of the Hanifia 
School. It was commenced in the 11 th year of AurangzeVs reign 
(1670 A. D.) and was completed before his death.^ Sark^r describes 
it as a mere compilation thoxigh it cost nearly two Idhhs of rupees.® 

That writer adds that in the same year the four degrees of devotion 
to His Majesty were defined. They consisted in readiness to sacrifice to 
the emperor property, life, honour and religion. Whosoever sacrificed 
one of these four won a degree. The courtiers put down their names as 
faithful disciples of the throne.® 

Aurangzeb changed the title of the imperial slaves from ghuldm to 
because he considered it an act of impious presumption for one 
man to call another ghuldm^ men being slaves of God alone 

In 16 SO the emperor re-imposed the jizya^ a measure which led 
to a commotion at Delhi. The Muntakhab^ul^Lubdb implies that it 
was imposed to curb the infidels, the Satn^mis, who had broken 

out gust before. But the Ma^d(^ir places that outbreak five years before 
the re-imposition.® 

It was again abolished in the brief reign of Abul Barakat ^I719h® 

^ Multan Gazetteer^ p. 22. 

3E. H, I., VII, p. 168. 

3/&.,pp. 169-60 

4 Two Ijooks of this digest are translated in a condensed form in Baillie's 

(London, 1850), and it was largely used by tlie same author in his 
JDigest of MooTiummudan Law (London, 1875). But no translation of the work as a whole 
exists in English. 

5 Op. eit., p. 142. 

^Munialeiad^ut-Tawdrfkhj Lowe, II, p. 299, Persian text, H, p, 291. 

7 Sarkar, op. cit., p. 101 Does this account for tbe existence of a Chela sept among 
the Sials, Vol. Ill, p. 419, tnfra ? Possibly the Chelas were originally Shuldms, as on 
the frontier. 

8 E. HJ. ,VII, p. 296. 

» Ib., p. 479. 
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B04 . Muhammadan Theology. 

No trace seems to exist in the Punjab of the Jiisla jurisdiction, 
though Sartir cites an order of Aurangzeb reproving the Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shdh for taking upon himself the functions of the 
mnJitasiJ) or * censor of morals The mnJifasih exercised judicial 
functions of a very delicate and important kind. 

Sirhind was a considerable centre of Muhammadan learning during 
the Mughal period. It must have possessed a'college, for Shaikh Abdulla, 
surnamed Mi5n, taught there, one of his pupils being Shaikh Muham- 
mad Bakd, author of the Mirdt~i- Jlam and a disciple of Shaikh Muham- 
mad of Sirhind.^ 

Sirhind was a wealthy town, learned and religious men in great 
numbers residing there when it was sacked by the Sikhs under Banda 
in 1708.® 

SiSlkot also held some position in the learned world, for Chulpi 
Abdulla, son of the celebrated Mauldna Abdul Hakim of Sialkot, was 
employed to translate the Fatdwa'i^Alamgiri into Persian.^ 

Notwithstanding the recent sack of Sirhind by the Sikhs Lahore 
was in 1121 H. the scene of a riot caused by an imperial order that the 
word ^heir*^ should be inserted among the attributes of Ali in the Mutla, 
Against this innovation Jan Muhammad and Haji Yar Muhammad, 
two of the most eminent scholars in the city, protested and after other 
and more violent protests bad been ignored the TcTiaiih of the mosque was 
stabbed by a Turini Mughal and finished off by the mob in the forecourt 
of the mosque ® Apparently the imperial order implied a claim by the 
emperor to be styled or regarded as the Khalifa. Hdji Yiv Muhammad 
stoutly opposed the innovation in an audience at Delhi also and though 
the form used in the reign of Aurangzeb was eventually restored the 
Hdji and two other learned men were sent to a fortress.® 

Islamic Theology.^ 

In order to understand the present position of Islam in the Punjab, 
the condition of its institutions, and its aspirations, a sketch however 
brief of its theological history is indispensable. The constitutional 
history of Islam has been that of a conflict between two principles, the 
authority of the Quran and the various influences which sought to 
modify it. The contribution made by the Prophet to Isl^m was legisla- 
tion pure and simple. Since his death there has been no legislation, 
properly so-called, but only interpretation of ihe Qnrdn, 1 his is the 
more momentous in that the sphere of law is much wider in Islam than 
it has ever been with western nations. Passing over the various sources, 

1 Sarkdlr, op, cit., p. 70 Under Aurangzeb, at any rate, beside the qdz^s op iudgee of 
canon law, ddils or judges of common law were also appointed, but the emperor himself 
was tbe fountain of justice and the highest court of appeal. He toot the law from the ulmd 
or canon-lawyers ; SarHr, op. eit„ p. 175, c/. p, 17S, 

3B,H.I.,VII, p. 153. 

ajb., VII,p.416. 

160. 

» 15., VII, p. 421. 

• PP. 427«8. Prince Az£m-iw-sb£a secretly countenanced this opposition. 

T Throngbont this snb-seotion D. B. Macdonald’s l>eo$lopm§ni of Mudim Theology, 
furiepru^nee ctnd ConMiHHonal Theory (London, 1903) has been drawn upon freely. 
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such as the hadis oi* traditiorij which were drawn, up to interpret, 
ainpHEy and modify the (^iirdn we find four great legal schools develop- 
ing in succession. Of these the first was that of Aba Hanifa, the first 
teacher to leave behind him a systematic body of teaching and a mis- 
sionary school of pupils. A Persian by race he does not seem to have 
held office as a judge or to have practised law, but to have been a 
philosophical jurist. Finding that the law of the desert not only failed 
to apply to town and agriculfcural life but was even directly mischievous, 
he reduced to a definite principle the consideration of local conditions 
under the formula of or ^ holding for better\^ Although his 

system was never reduced to a code and was vehemently attacked by his 
opponents it was perfected by his pupils and their successors and has 
withstood all attacks. It is the leading one of the four existing schools 
and prevails over all northern [ndia. Abu Hanifa died in 782 A. D., 176 H . 
and 29 years later died Malik ibn-Anas who had given form to the 
historical school of Madina. While Malik relied more upon tradition 
and took refuge less frequently in opinion, he accepted the principle of 
ishsldh or ^public advantage' with clearness. The result was that it is 
not easy to make much practical distinction between his school and that 
of Abu Hanifa, and it had little influence in the east. 

We next pass from simple development to development through 
conflict. Hitherto dissension had only covered points of detail. Now 
it touched a vital question of principle. The traditionists said that law 
should be based solely on the Qttrdn and tradition. The modernists 
contended that it was better to work out a legal system by logic and 
the necessities of the case. Between these extremists Ash-Shafi^i (died 
819 A. D.) struck out a middle course. An absolutely authentic tradi- 
tion he regarded as of equally divine authority with the (^urdn, but he 
recognised also as inevitable the maintenance of usages which had grown 
up in individual life, in the constitution of the State, and in the rules 
and decisions of the courts. To prevent the overthrow of this estab- 
lished order of things Ash-Shafi^i erected the theory of or agree- 
ment, already adumbrated by Malik, into a principle, and taught that 
whatever the community of Islam has agreed upon is of Grod.^ But he 
also accepted qi^ds (analogy) as a guide and thus gave elasticity to his 
system. Ash-Shafi'i is one of the greatest figures in the history of law 
and with him closes the great development oi Muhammadan jurispru- 
dence But he has had little influence over the development of law in 
the Punjab, His doctrines are only professed by a few depressed tribes 
like the Kehals as an excuse for eating the flesh of unclean animals. 

Against Ash-Shafi^Ps teaching the principal revolt was headed by 
his own pupil DMd-az-Zahiri, ^ David the literalist^, and he founded a 
school which lasted for centuries and had important historical and 
theological consequences, though it was never acknowledged as a regular 
school of Moslem law. The dignity of the fourth school was reserved 
for that of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, a theologian of the first rank but not a 
lawyer, who minimised agreement, rejected analogy and favoured literal 
interpretation. His school was not progressive and has had little in- 
fluence, if any, on the Punjab, unless we except the Ahl-i-hadis of 

^ lAt. ‘ approving, praising % . , or * considering as a favour^ ; Oatafago. 

PPP 
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modern times.i Ahmad bin Hanbal died in 855 A. D. 

The present position then throughout the Moslem world is that 
besides the codices of canon or theoretical law there is an accepted and 
authoritative body of statutes {qdnuns) promulgated by secular authority. 
How far this system ever applied to India it is difficult to say. 

The above account omits any mention of Shi^ite and ibadite 
Ia#s. The latter has had no influence on the Punjab as far as can be 
seen. The ShPa legal system is based on the authority of the Hidden 
Im4m. They utterly reject the idea of co-ordinate schools of law^ and 
to the doctrine of ikJiHldf or ^ variability ^ under local conditions they 
oppose his authority. They still have mwjtahids, divines and legists, 
who have a right to form opinions of their own, can expound the original 
sources at first hand and claim the unquestioning assent of their dis- 
ciples. But in these provinces, even among so strictly ShPa a tribe 
as the Turis, the office of mujtahid is either in abeyance or not 
disclosed. 

So far we have dealt with law as a branch of theology, a perfectly 
legitimate method in an account of Moslem religious development. Its 
purely theological history can only be dealt with here cursorily. The 
two earliest schools of theological thought were the Murji^ites and 
Qadarites. The former ^ postponed ^ judgment until it is pronounced 
by God on the Day of Judgment. „ Their principal contribution to 
theology is the doctrine ‘ that faith and faith alone saved, and as a 
party their doctrine that the good of the Moslem community required 
obedience to the ruler of the time, even though his personal unworthi- 
ness were plain^ must have had important consequences throughout 
Islam. The sect with which we are more nearly concerned is that of 
the Qadarites. Deriving its name from the tenet that a man possessed 
qadr or ^ power •* over his actions, it disappeared as a sect much earlier, 
it would seem, than the Mur j Piles, but its teaching was destined to 
have far-reaching results. The story of its founding connects with the 
outstanding figure of Al-Hasan-al-Basri, though he was not its origina- 
tor, and its principal exponents were a disciple <3f his called Wasil ibn-i- 
^Ata* and his disciple in the second generation Abu-Husail Muhammad- 
ul-Alla£. These founded the sect of the Mu'^fcazila or Secessionists, 
from an expression used by Al-Hasan-al-Basri himself. W^sil accepted 
the doctrines of qadr and of faith as sufficient for salvation, but he 
taught that if a believer died unrepentant of great sin he 

went to hell but after a time would be permitted to enter heaven. Ahu 
Husail further developed the doctrine of qadr. Holding that in this 
world man was endowed with free-will, he taught that in the next all 
changes were predestined.* Further he rejected the evidence of tradition 
for things connected with algliaih^ the unseen world, ^ and taught that it 

1 Macdonald, op. p. 116, says ; 'Practically only the Wahhabites in Central Arabia ' 
are Hanbalites bnt as literalists the Abl-i- Hadis whei’ever they may be found must accept 
or be influenced by Hanbaiite doctrine. 

s Died 131 H. -Obhers say that Amr-b in- Ubaid was the pupil of Al-Basri who seceded 
from his teaching. He died in 14 j4j H. Por a shetch of Hasan Basri’s life and teachings 
see Claud Field, and Saints of Isldm, p. 22 

3 The place given to dreams in Moslem works on and means of spiritual re-union with 
Goi ha? puzzled some writers ; eg. Majoi J. Stephenson iu his translation. of the MadiqaU 


341 H. 
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was not to be aoeepted unless among the witnesses to tbem tbere wore one 
at least of the People of Paradise or Friends of God, some of whom he 
taught, were always in the world. These are the aiihd whose existence 
in the Punjab is still an important article of faith and who will bp 
described later. 

This period and the one which followed it was one of extremely 
acute theological speculation. How far it was due to contact with 
Greek thought it is impossible to gauge, but the times were the golden 
age of Muslim science and of broad-minded toleration. But the 
Muta.zilite ascendancy if great was destined to be short-lived. Its 
chief opponent was the jurist Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who staunchly main- 
tained the ‘authority _ of tradition (mql) in theology as against reason 
{^aql) as he had done in law. Its decline was followed by a period of 
scholasticism which in turn declined, even in the writings of the 
devout and versatile Al-Pardbi into encyclopsedism. 

We now come to what IMacdopald^ calls the great mystery of 
Muslim history, the Fatimid movement, which certainly appears to 
have been one which favoured progress and enlightenment. From the 
earliest times the family of the Prophet had unquestionably fostered 
science. Obscure though the historical material may be it is amply 
sufficient to prove that the movement appealed largely to the educated 
and enlightened elements in Islam. Closely allied with the movement 
and with Al-FarSbi was the semi-secret society of the Ikhw£n-as-safa 
which iourished for a brief period at Basra in the middle of the ith 
centiiry of the Hijra. Its methods resembled closely those of the 
Ismailians or Assassins. Its leaders raised difficulties and suggested 
serious questionings, and it is possible that its elevated eclecticism 
was the real doctrine of the Fatimids, the Ismailians, the Qarmatians 
and the Druses. Another eolective sect, but based on very different 
principles, was that of the Garramites,* of which Mahmdd of Ghazni 
was an adherent. Murjiites in that they held faith to be only 
acknowledgment with the tongqe, the Qarramites took the Qitrdn 

ulSdgiqat of Hakim Abd’l Vfajd Majddd San&’i of Sbazna says s “ A portion of the book 
(pp. 51-6) is, curiously, devoted to the interpretation of dreams j after which the author 
treats of the incompatibility of the two worlds, again of the abandonment of earth and self 
and'of the attainment of the utmost degree of self-annihilation (pp. 66-8) "—see p. xxix of 
the Introduction. San&Ts chain of thought is perfectly logical as dreams are re-selatious or 
communications from the ‘ invisible world'. Ibn Shalddn writes on the ' Science of the inter- 
pretation of dreams ’ after his description of Sufiism (De Slane, Les ProUgmaSnet d’lbn 
JEbaldoun, III, pp. 114 ff., Paris, 1868). Both writers treat the interpretaSon of visions 
as a science complete in itself. * A cook means great riches, jnst as a bntcher means that 
one’s affairs are rained. A physician is pain and sickness, especially to one who is wretched 
arid needy. Ihe tailor is the man in virtue of whom troubles and affliction are aU 
changed to good fortune ' j and so on with every thing and person that may be dreamt of. 
The unseen world .has its pir and the daaf-i-ghaib is a feature in countless legends of 
saints. 


‘ Op. cit., p. 166. On p. 166 he points out that Al-Ma’mun had combined the establish- 
ment of a great university at Baghdrid with a favouring of the Alids and the Fatimids 
in Cairo used all their influence for the advancement of learning. The obscurity and 
paucity of the historical data are doubtless due to the fact that most of it perished’’^ with 
the downfall of the Fatimids and their kindred dynasties. 


s Founded by Abu Abdullah Ibn Karram, an ascetic of Seistrin,.who died in 266 H. ' flTp 
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The beginnings of Sufiism. 


in its most literal sense.’ 

By this time the doctrine of hashf, ‘ revelation the unveilin® 
of the mysteries which supplemented tradition and reason — na^l and ’aql^ 
had been greatly expanded and developed on two sides, an ascetic 
and a speculative. As regards the Punjab the former was destined to 
be the more important. Although ‘ there is no monkery in Islam ' it 
was influenced from the earliest times by the hanifs or recluses of 
pre-Muhammadan Arabia and the or ‘wanderers aad rdhih 
or monks of Christianity and’ other creeds. Their Muslim imitators 
were called Sdfis, zdhids (ascetics), dhids (devotees) and waits or saints 
but these terms had also special significance as will be seen later. With 
the accession of the Abbassides in 750 A.D. came a development of 
asceticism. The old believers found an outlet in the contemplative 
life, withdrew from the world and would have nothing to do with its 
rulers,* This spirit has unfortunately survived to the present dav 
and leads some of the finest characters in IsMm to stand rigidly aloof 
from civil life. The mystics of IsMm are numerous and onfy a few of 
their names can be barely mentioned here. One of the earliest was 
IbrdMm ibn Adham, a wanderer of royal blood who drifted from Balkh 
to Basra and Mecca.® Another, A1 Pudail ibn lyaz, was a native of 
Khorisdn.* These earlier ascetics were contemplative quietists But 
ecstatic mysticism soon displaced quietism. The Wous Ma'ruf al 
Karkhi® adopted similes from human love and earthly wine and his 
greater disciple Sari-as-Saqati« followed him. The latter is also credited 
with the first use of the term tauMd to denote union of the soul with 


But perhaps the greatest name in early Sufiism is that of Al-Junaid 
on whom no shadow of heresy ever fell. Ash-Shibli® was one of his 
disciples and in his verses the vocabulary of amorous intercourse with 
God is fully developed. The last of this group was Abu Talib al- Makki » 
The earlier Sfifis had fled into the wilderness from the wrath to come 
and wandering singly or in companies was the special sign ' of the 
true Sdfi. But they soon began to gather in little circles of disciples 
round a venerated Shaikh or prior, and fraternities began to form under 
masters like al-Junaid or as-Saqati. Monasteries were formed later 
but as early as 200 H. traces of such an institution are found in 
Khoiis4n. The organization of these institutions followed later 


Macdonald (op. ett, p. 171) speaks of the Karramite movement as' a frank 
to the crudest anthropomorphism but it must not be forgotten that under the riho,.. • ^ 
Ghazni was a brilliant centre of learning and culture. ® Ghaznmdes 

* Macdonald, pp. 174-5. 

» Died in 161 H. A long poem current in the Jumna valley describes Adhe™ - 
arnd his marriage with a king’s dai^bter. It doubtless preserves a tradition of ^ P" 
For a sketch of his, teaching see Fi^ op.cU., pp. 36//. Hi. story“ the Sa 

faonofBndima,andhe may have been influenced by Gnostic doctrines : NicLlaon Tz 
MyaUcs of Islam, pp. 3 4 and 16. ^^loison, j Ae 

a sketch of his teaching see Field, op, eit„ nn 4 fi 
^Karkh is a Suburb of Baghdad. 


4 Died in 187 H.. 

® Died in' 200 H.. 
® Died in**257 H. 

^ Died in 297 H. 

8 Died in 334 H., 
48, 62, 65, 62 and 116, 

9 Died in 366 H. 


Kicbolson gives many details concerning him : op. eit., pp. 34 . 5 ^ 
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The Sfifis provoked orthodox criticism less by their theological 
speculations, of which IsUm hns generally been remarkably tolerant, 
than by their mode of life. Their introspective practices seem to have 
evoked little condemnation.^ But their prayer-meetings or zikrs 
were fiercely attacked by the orthodox as opposed to recognised public 
worship. The Sufi principle of tawahhal or dependence upon God 
was also reprobated, and even the more sober Sdfis approved the 
principle of or industry, citing the example of the husbandman who 
first casts his seed into the ground and then trusts in God. 

Meanwhile the speculative, theological side of Sufii=5m had also m le 
headway and when it gained the upper hand z&liiA (ascetic) and Sdfi 
were no longer convertible terms. This movement roused more bitter 
hostility than the other in cases where its exponent was suspected of 
political leanings towards the house of Ali. Abu Yazid al-Bistami* 
in spite of his pantheistic leanings died unpersecuted in 261 H., but* A. D. 875 
al-Halldj,^ the cotton-carder, a disciple of al-Junaid, was put to death 
with great cruelty in 809 H.. What his real views and aims were 
it is impossible to say. In spite of his ^assertion : ^ I am the Truth ^ 
he was defended by the great doctor al-Ghazz^li^ who upheld his 
orthodoxy, while lamenting some incautious phrases used by him. 

To the Sufis he is a patron saint and martyr who represents the spirit 
of revolt against formalism and dogmatic scholasticism. 

The Isldmie lihrarohy. 

The office of Q.dzi*ul-quz4t or head of the Qazis (judges^ also 
known as Sadr-i- Jahan, appears to have been one of considerable anti- 
quity. It was an estallshed office under the latter style at Ghazni, and 
at Piruzkoh under the Ghorlan Sult^ns.^ Known also at Dehli, as the 

1 Tliere is a striking resemblance between tbe Sufis, seeking by parent introspection 
to see tbe actual light of God’s presence in tbeir hearts, and the Greek monks in Atbos, 
sitting solitary in tbeir cells and seeking tbe divine. 

® B’or Abu Yazid al Bist£rai (Bayazfd Bnyt^mi) see infra, p. 540. See also Nicholson, 
op, citf pp. 17 and passim, 

3 For a sketch of (Husain ibn) Mansur Hallaj see Field, op. cit., pp. 68jf. His teaching 
was from tbe Moslem standpoint a heresy of tbe worst kind, for be preached a doctrine 
of personal deification, saying, ana?l‘Baqq, * I am God He b^ld that as the humanity 
{ndsM) of God comprised the whole bodily and spiritual nature of man, God’s Idluij ‘ divinity ’ 
could not unite with that nature except by means of an incarnation or an infusion (huUl) 
of the divine spirit. The Hnlfilis, who believe in incarnation, are repudiated by the Sufis 
in general quite as vehemently as by orthodox Moslems: Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 3 60-1. 

Tlisnafs of^allaj w^s seen running behind him in the shape of a dog (4*5., p, it), but 
such an idea was not peculiar to him. His apologists have denied that his words have the 
meanings attributed to him. 

4 For a sketch of al-GhazziLli see Field, op, cit., pp. lOQff, He was a great exponent of 
Mr and anticipated Jaldl-ud-din Rumi’s teaching that this is the best of all possible worlds ; 
evil being a part of the divine order and harmony: Nicliolson, op. cit,, pp. :4, 46 and 96. 

® T. N„ p. 3, § 9. At Cairo the dignity of grandmaster of the lodge, daUH^'Judi was. 
frequently combined with that of qdzi^nhg^uzdt or chief justiciar. Von Hammer gives the 
following classification of tbe degrees of tbe Assassins 

ShaiTcTi, grand-master. 

Oai-uhTcabir, grand prior, or the dai-til’Jeirhal, three in numhei* who ruled the three 
provinces of the Assassins 

Dai, master or prior, and fully initiated. 

Itafih, fellows, in process of initiation who were clothed in white with red insignia, 

JFidwi, fddi, agent or devoted one, t.r the young men employed to carry out secret 
murders who were intoxicated with hasMsh, 

lay brother or aspirant: History of the Assassins, pp. 79 and 80. Bui 
dai appears to have been synonymous with Tchalifa and ludslet {hujjat) t p, 108. 
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The two clmBee of priests. 

Sadr-ul-IsMm, it was tlie principal court of justice and lawyers and 
learned men, whether inhahitants of the country or foreigners, were 
under its inspection. The Shaikh-ul-Islam, corresponding to the 
western Shaikh-ush-Shuyukh, had similar jurisdiction over el\ faq{rSf 
native or foreign.^ 

The name of the earliest holder of the office of chief Qazi is not known . 
At the time of the accession of Altamsh it was held by Wajfh-ud- 
Din KdsSni who, with the lawyers, first took the oath of allegiance to 
him.^ A later holder of the office was the chief Qazi of Hind and 
Sind, Kam&l-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Burhan-ud-Din, of Ghazni, 
who occupied it under Muhammad Tughlaq.® 

In Peshawar, if anywhere, one would expect to find the Muham- 
mad priesthood organised on regular lines. Bearing in mind that the 
people of this district are nearly all Sunnis and the Afghans generally 
of the Hanafi sect^ it is not surprising to find the clergy fairly well 
organised. The mullahs or priests, as distinguished from the astdnaddrs 
or holders of a place {astan) who may or may not be devoted to religion, 
are the active clergy and are divided into four classes, the imdm^ 

the mullah proper, the shaihh and the tdlii^tihilm. The imam is 
merely the leader of the congregation {yamd^ai) of a mosque in prayer, 
but he can hardly be described as the head official attached to it.^ 
Several mulldhs are generally attached to each mosque and one of them 
generally succeeds to the office of imjdm* They also act as his deputy 
when absent and call tbe azdn^ but they are mostly occupied in teaching 
the village children. The Shaikh is one who having renounced worldly 
pleasures’has become. tbe disciple {murid) of 3, h^izuTg ox saint, while 
the tdlib’^ul^ilm is in theory a seeker after knowledge, , 

Alongside the regular clergy and independent of their organization 
is the hierarchy whose members are collectively styled asidnaddr^ a term 
which implies that its holder had an ancestor who acquired the title of 
zbuTg or duzurg by holiness or miracles in life and at death left a 
shrine, mosque or sacred spot as a memorial or at least a rej)utation for 
sanctity. His shrine is an astdn or zidrat. Any Mussalmfo may 

The dai was also called naq^b, but while the dai corresponded to time tbe hu^jat 
corresponded to space : Encyclopcedia of Islam, p. 895, 

The people ranked below these degrees or formed the lowest of them'. 

Another; series of Ismailian grades was:—» 

The Imam. 

The Thujjat or proof, designated by the Imam and also called isds, or seat. Ho 
corresponded to the grandmaster. 

The snmasscb, corresponding to the grand prior. 

The dai^ missioners. 

The mamni or friends, corresponding to the rafih. 

The mulsallahif or doglike, corresponding to the lay-hrethx'en 
The mumini, believers, or pupils : ihid, p, 58, 

^ E. HJ., Ill, pp. 678-79. According to Macdonald,’ op. cit*, p. 113, the dignity of 
Shaikh-ul-IsMm was first created by Sultan Muhammad II in 1453. His court stands 
at the head of the judges of the canon law, who have jurisdiction over marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and all private and family affairs. Other courts administer the custom, urf or 
ddaf^ of the country, and the will of the ruler of the country, often expressed in statutes 
qdndns. 

* Ib,, p. 691. 

» JR., pp, 690, 694. 

** Peshawar 1897-8,"'p, 110. 

® 25., p. 112. 
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become the fouaJer of such a family of astdnaddrSi bub the Afgh&ns 
recogaise four classes among them whose pi*ecedeace is based ]ou’descen.b. 
First come the Sayyids, always addressed as ^ Shah ^ and claiming 
sacred descent* Next come the ptr^^ descendantis of Afghans, addressed 
as hddshdh and endowed with many privileges including the entrSe to 
the womea^s apartments. Third come the midns whose ancestors were 
not Afghans but hamsd^ass enjoying similar privileges except the right 
of entrde specified. Last come the sdhibzddm^ of a somewhat lower 
sanctity and less nnmerous though more wealthy than the pirs and 
midns* Practically synonymous with sdldbzdda is the term aMuitd- 
^dda- These terms do not denote the sect of the holder. For instance, 
the pfr Abdul Wahab was an akl^i-hadU by sect and was called the 
Manki miMdh from his residence at Manki in Nanshahra tahsxL^ 

' The famous ahliUnd of Swat Abdul G-hafur was a Gujar who 
earned that title by his learning and his descendants are styled Akhdnd^ 
zdda or collectively Ahhidiid KheL The latter term is applied to many 
Aw^ns and Gujars who have little claim to the title, but who very 
often pretend to be* Sayyids. ^ They cannot be correctly classed as mulldks 
as they perform no priestly functions but cultivate land or graze cattle 
like Pathans. In Hazara, however, any one who has studied the religious 
books of Islam appears to be styled mullah or among the Afghan 
tribes ahhiindzddaJ^ 

Less than half a century after the Hijra the first Moslem anchorite 
appeared in southern Arabia. This was -iwis or Ovais bin Umr, 
called al-Karani, from Kara his birthplace in Yemen, By command 
of the archangel Gabriel whom' he saw is a dream Ovais abandoned the 
world and led in the desert a life of contemplation and penitence^ 
639-59 H. His followers became the Awisia or Ovaiissi order, and in 
memory of the two teeth lost by the Prophet at the battle of Ohod 
Ovais had all his removed and imposed on them the same sacrifice.^ 
In the pedigrees of the Pathans the name of a Sultan Wais or Uvais 
appears and this may signify their spiritual descent from this hermit. 

But the mystic teachers of Islam form two great schools, according 
to the two-fold system of purification which they inculcate. The in- 
teriorists or Batinia, theihselves suh-divided into two classes, form 
one school and the Zahiria or ^ exteriorists * the other. The first sub-class 
of the former starts with the consciousness of man that he is constantly 
seen and observed by God. In consequence the ascetic watches his h^art 
lest it be invaded by worldly thoughts. Thus the divine majesty 
displays itself to him in all its splendour and the eestacy which its sight 
produces leads the mystic to the very sight of his shaihh. For the more 
advanced a shorter method is indicated, but it does not differ from the 
former in principle or results. In the second sub-class the contemplative 
method is more physiological and less abstract, but the object in view is 
the same, viz^ absorption in God, To attain it the aspirant must 
engrave on his mind the image of his shaikh and regard it as his right 
shoulder. Thence he must trace a line to his heart, destined to give 
p assage to his shaikhs spirit, so that he may come and take possession 

^ Peshdwar Qazzttee,r, pp. 144-5. 

* Hazira G^azeUeert 1883-4, p. 69. 

3 Petit, hes Gonfririta Musutmanzs, ParU, 1902, p. 6. 
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of that organ. By repetition the religious chief invoked absorbs the 
aspirant in the fullness of his being. The Zabirias instead "of aiming at 
absorption in th^ Divine by quietism aspire to attain it by voiced 
prayers designed to drown the spirit in the ocean of the divine being. 
The most efficacious of their formulas is of course the Li ildka-ilU 
Allah. To obtain the desired result by its recital the eyes must be 
closed; the lips shut, the tongue folde«3 back against the palate and the^ 
hands held against the thighs — in the ordinary attitude of prayer/ 
The formula is repeated while the breath is held and the head turned 
alternately to the left and right. All the Islamic orders have adopted 
One or the other of these two methods, so that all are in some degree 
either interiorlsts or exteriorisfcs ; but the Naqshbandfs allow both of 
them simultaneously.^ 

The Shi^a tenets, — The usul or fundamental tenets of the Shi^als or 
^ followers^ of Ali are five: — (IJ the unity of Grod, (2) his justness, 
(3) the divine mission of all the prophets, of whom Muhammad is the 
chief, (4) to consider Ali the Khalifa and his descendants from Hasan 
to ^Al“Mahdi/ the 12 Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these 
the fourth has led to the greatest dissensions in Islam. It is based 
on the doctrine of appointment {alqdhidi hilanas) held by tie aAW- 
Imdniia as adherents of Ali and the holy children of Fatima as contrasted 
with the ashdb td-ihhHar) or doctrine of election heU by the khawdrij 
Murjia, some of the Mutazala, and a section of the Zaidia .2 The Shi^a 
doctrines thus rest generally speaking on th3 absolute sanctity of the 
descendants of Ali to whom in consequence almost divine honours are 
paid : the Sunnis, while respecting the house of Ali, accord them no 
authority, and thus the tenets of the two great sects are irreconoilable. 
Yet so deeply rooted is this belief in inherit pd sanctity that the Sunnis 
bold in theory that the Khalifa must be of the Quraish tribe, though 
in practice the rule has never been observed. This doctrine of inbermed 
sanctity is dependent on,' or at least closely connected with, the belief 
in the metempsychosis, and has rendered it possible for the Shi^a sect 
to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet of 
the unity of God was eventually evolved a system of pantheism. This 
was due, probably, to the introduction of the Sufi doctrines,' " which 
occurred in the second centary of the Hijra, and had been preceded 
even then by an earlier mysticism. The initial*^ inspiration {ilhim) 
is gained by repeating in absolute seclusion the name of Allah, until 
the utterance becomes mechanical, and then divine enlightenment 
ensues, as in the yoga. The esoteric teaching of the Sufis compares 
sensuality to ecstasy, and in this too has analogies in the Shaktak 
practices. As an organization Sufiism recognizes two grades, persons 
of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity, being divided into two 
classes, : — (l)i the m-wja-e, dr those who are authorized to establish 

dr spiritual disciplesbip, and (2) the ghair-mwaz or those not 

^ Petit, oit,t pp. 35-37, 

® Pora skotch of the philosopliy of the Muta^zalaa see Amfr Ali, op. p. 385jf, 
The term Qadaria vas applied by their oppoirentslfo the extreme Mutazilas who held the 

doctrine of or absolute liberty (free? wiU). . .. 

® Por a note on hai^at or self -surrender see end of this section. Latter-day Shi’aism 
is essentially qnietist and the Nim or Khafif Shi’as arc' hardly to bo distingnished from the 
Sannfs; Multdn p. 119* 
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so authorized, who are engaged only in the amelioration of najs or self. 
The Qurdn is valued as a divine revelation ^ but in practice the voice 
of the pir or spiritual director is substituted for it, and the murid or 
disciple has uo further responsibility. Here again we find a resem- 
blance to the Gur^^-sikhi system of spiritual relationship in Sikhism. 


The Shi^a sects . — The doctrine of the Emamate contained within 5 44. 
it the germs of schism. The Imamate being a light (nt^r) which passes 
(by natural descent) from one to the other, the Imims are prophets 
and divine, and this heritage is inalienable. Thus the second Imam, 

Hasan, the eldest son of Ali, could resign his title of Khalifa, but not 
his Imamat which had descended to him and on his death passed by 
his inheritance to Husain. Its subsequent devolution followed the 
natural line of descent, thus : — 

Tazdjerd, the laat 
Sassanide 

« Aiii (the 1st Imam). kinff of Persia. 

I 1 ( 

Hasan (the 2nd Imdm). Husain (3rd) x daughter. 


f 


Ali II, Zamu^I-Abidin (4th). 
1 


Muhammad Baqir (6th), 
Ja*fir-us Sadiq (6th). 


Ismail. 

Muhammad-ul-Maktum; 


Mdsa K4zim (7th). 
Ali-ur-Eizl III (8th). 
Muhammad Taqi (9th). 


Zaid. 

Yah^a. 

Muhammad-ibn- Abdulla, 


al-Hafs-uz-zakia, 
'the pure soul \ 


Ali IV (lOth). 

Hasan Askari (11th), 

/ ! 

Muhammad Abdu’l Qasim, or Imdm Mahdi (12th). 


In the time of Ali II, the fourth Im4m, the Imamites, as we may 
term the Shi^as, formed themselves into a secret order, with a series 
of seven degrees, into each of which its votaries were formally initiated. 
This movement transformed the Shi^a sect or faction into a secret 
society, or group of societies, and had far-reaching^ results, though at 
first it appears to have heen merely a measure of self-defence against 
the oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by the great 
Shi^a schism, which arose out of a dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamate, Jafir, the sixth Imam, nominated Ismail, his eldest son* 
but on the latter^s premature death he declared that Musa was his 
heir, to the exclusion of IsmaiFs children. The succession to the 
Imamate was thus governed by the usual rules of inheritance, the 
uncertainty of which has so often led to fratricide and civil war in 
eastern empires. The claims of Ismail were supported by one party 
among the Sh?as, despite the declaration of Jafir, and thus was founded 
the Ismailia sect. The other party, the Imamites, supported the claims 
of Miisa, and this sect of the Shi^as believes that the twelfth Im4m, 
Muhammad, is still alive, that he wanders over the earth, and is 
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destined to re-appear. The Tsmailians on the other hand hold that the 
last visible Iminx was Ismail, after whom commenced the succession 
of the concealed Imams. And to go back for a moment the Nosairians 
held that Ali was the last, as well as the first, Im^m,^ and it thus 
appears that the Shi^a sects originated, historically, in divergent views 
as to the personal claims of the Prophet's natural descendants to succeed 
to the Imamate. 

Rose, § 45. 'pIq Ismailims. — ^The history of the Ismailians is of great interest 
not only in itself but also in that the tenets of the sect are still a 
living force in the Muhammadanis^ of this part of India. The 
sect was also called Sabiuu because it acknowledged seven Imdms, 
ending with Ja'far-us-S^diq and Ismail ; and yet it held that the 
Imamate descended to Ismail's son, etc.. History does not tell us 
what became of the children of Ismail, but their sacred character 
lent itself to the foundation of one of the most remarkable and im- 
portant organizations known to history. The Ismailians were first 
organised by Abdullah, a native of the Persian province of Khuzistan, 
who retained or revived the organization of the sect into orders which 
had been introduced in the time of the fourth Imdm. His successors 
however gave an entirely new character to the sect. The descendant — 
probably a spiritual not a natural descendant — of Abdullah the- 
Ismailian proclaimed himself the legitimate descendant of Ali and 
Fatima, and assuming the title of Al-Mahdi, usually given to the 
last Imdm, founded the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt. His descendant 
Muhammad-ibn-Ismail indeed went a step further and accepted the 
doctrine that the Khalifa was an incarnation of the invisible Im^m and 
as such a god on earth, abandoning apparently the pretence of actual 
descent from Ali. To this teaching the, sect of the Druses owes, in 
some obscure way, its origin, and the idea that the Mahdi need not 
necessarily be re-incarnated in a descendant of Ali was fruitful in its 
results, for to it may be traced the claims of various Imams to that 
title. In India Shaikh Alai of Agra claimed to be Al-Mahdi and as 
among his disciples was Shaikh Mubarib, the father of Abdul Paiz, 
the wazif of Akbar, it is probable that that emperor was greatly influ- 
enced by Mahdavi ideas. To the same teaching may be ascribed the 
origin of the Bdbi sect in modern Persia, whose doctrines appear not to 
have penetrated to India, and various other movements ' in the Muham- 
madan world. 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Ismailians were 
on the wane, the sect was revived, in Syria, by Hasan Ibn Sabah, ^ who 
was like Umr Khayyam a companion and prot6g6 of Nizim-ul-Mulk, 
wazir of Alp Arslan, Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the mder, which he 
divided into four^, grades, the, fidwi^ or * consecrated/* mf ik, dai^ and 

' Hia fxill name was Ala-ud-Din, HasaiS^.son of Ali, son of MnJmBUjgtad, sou of J4far 
son of Husain, son of Mnlianimad, wlio claimed descent ns-Sabbah-ul-Hamairi : 

Raverty, Tahaqdt^i-Ndsiri) II, li87. 

a Other antborities say seven bnt Amir Ali says that the’ Eastern Ismailians (Alamtifciaa 
or MuUhidas of Rohistany had four degrees. He ascribes the foundation of the Eastern 
Ismailians to Abdulla ibn Kaimdu, a Kagian according to his enemies, a descendant of 
Ali according to his followers. Amfr Ali traces his sect to the 'Manichaeans through the 
Panlldans. It hranehed, off into sub-sects ; — (s) The Egyptian Eatimites held that 
Ismn^ wsainotthp Iasi Imdm, the Imdm having re-appeared in Obaidnllah-al-Mahdi, Abu 
Mnjjmnn^ad Abd^l^, the eon of Muhammad-al-Habib/the last revealed In^m : (ii). The 
Qaramitas (Qarmatians), founded by Hamadin : pp. 803-7. 
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a fourth, and which became popularly known as the Hashish!, or 
hemp-eaters, a term soon corrupted into Assassin in the European 
languages. Of this order Hasan was the first Shaikh, or chief, a title 
somewhat unfortunately translated Grand Master, seeing that the 
Shaikh claimed to bo — at least in the person of Muhammad Kiah, the 
third Shaikh — an incarnation of the concealed Imam, wielding super- 
natural powers, and not merely the head of a militant religious order. 

■Prom their stronghold at Alamtit in the Elburz' the Shaikhs 
dominated Muhammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of 
assassination during a century and a half, until, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, the last Shaikh was overthrown by Htilaku 
Khan, the descendant of Zenghiz Khan. The sect however was not 
exterminated, and, though it had lost its power, continued to exist, 
but rather as a sub-sect of the Ismailians than as an independent 
organization, in Irak and the anti-Libanus. Its present head, a lineal 
descendant of the fourth ^ Shaikh, is His Highness the Agha Khan 
of Bombay, who has a considerable following in the Punjab and the 
regions of the Hindu Kush. 

Sfll^A DISSENT. 

The ShPas have however themselves suffered from dissents and 
dissenters from their dissent are called mwdfiz^ who are also styled 
Zaidias. The Imamate passed, according to one branch of the Zaidi^s,^ 
from Ibrahim to Idris, the founder of the Idriside dynasty of Mauri-' 
tania. 

Other dissenting Shi'as are the ghair-mukallad or Rafi-ud-dm, and 
the mukalladin. The former make movements® while praying etc., and 
after praise of God repeat the amin aloud. These two sects do not 
pray together and indeed the ghair-mukallad, whose head-quarters are at 
Delhi under Nazir Husain, have a separate mosque at B hi warn. 

Lastly the Jibriyas® had a preceptor at Hansi in Saraj-ul-Haq — a 
descendant; of the four Qutbs. He was against both Shi^as and Sunnis, 
and his followers reason away the Qurdn and the kadis and believe 
that they will go to Heaven however sinful they may have been. 

^ Elburz, the Sanskrit Haraithi, would seam to have been famous for its hemp ( Soma) 
in Yedie times s Oldenberg-, Religion der Veda^i^,X7S, Elburz means ^ eagle’s nest/ in 
Tnrki. Amir Ali describes it as ' near Kazwin in Upper Persia 

2 Xhe fourth Grand Sfaster was the AIa-Zakrihi-us-Sal4m, * Zikr-us-Salam % aud from 
him the Agba Khan is descended z Sir Arafr Ali, Spirit of Islam^ p, S13. Some authori- 
t ies say he was descended from the fifth Imdm. 

® See under Hdfizi, Vol. Illy p. 268, infra. 

4 Further the Zaidias split into four sub -sects : — 

(i) Jarndias, who deny the succession of laa, maintaining the claims of 
Muhammad Nafs-nz-zakiya. 

(ii) Sulaimanias, who preach a secular Imamate. 

(iit) Taharias , ) who accept as rightful the Tehildfat of Abu Bakr and Umr, 

" S^lehias, 3 tut not that of Osman : Spirit oj Islam, pp. 294-5. 

® At one time they stretch their hands outwards, at another they fold them doTTU, 
keeping the fingers straight in the direction of the Kaaba. 

® The iJabarias^ are a very ancient sect in Isl^m. They were rigid adherents of the 
doctrine of predestination : Am£r Ali, op, cit,^ pp. 331-2. They hai three socfeSj aud at 
least two off-shoots, the Sifatiaa, ' attributists % and the Mushabbahas, 
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A priest, one Is4 a follower of this sect in Tosham, was dismissed 

from his post as being unorthodox. 

Thb Sects am Orders in IslIm^ 

' It is a fairly safe rule writes Lukach, ^ to measure the unortho- 
doxy of a Moslem sect by the extent to which it exalts Ali \ but in 
Moslem dissent there are many varieties of belief. The Shi^as who 
prefer the terra Im^m to that of Khalifa include many sects of which 
the Imamia may be regarded as orthodox Shi^as, They believe in a 
succession of IS Imams of whom Ali, his sons Hasan and Husain were 
the first and the last named^s direct descendant Muhammad Abu^l- 
QSsim the last, But he is believed to be not dead and is destined to 
reappear in the last days to rule the world, for seven years with the title 
of Im4m-nl-Mahdi or the Imam or * Director 

The Shi^as proper are Asna-a^asharias, ‘ duo-decemians ^ as they be- 
lieve in the twelve Imdms, but they are now called Shiahs or Imd,mias 
*par excellence* At an early period they were divided into two main 
sects or schools, the nsiili guided by principles, and the aTMdri or 
traditionists.^ Other Shi^^ sects were the Kaisanias and Hashimias 
(now extinct), the Ghdllias or GhulMt — extravagantists, really des- 
cendants of the Gnostics — and the Nusairis who believed in the 
divinity of Ali while the Ish^kias, 'Numdnias and Khit^bias were an- 
thropomorphists, believers in incarnations and tbe metempsychosis.® 

According to von Noer Mukhtdr-ibn-Abaid’s heretical hordes 
followed a decorated chair said to be Alik's, and so tooUmer Bosbaniahad 
Bdyazid'^s bones placed in an ark and borne before him in battle etc. : II, 
p. 169. Amir Ali says the Rosbanias were tbe exact counterpart of the 
Illuminati of Christendom and that B%azid, an Afghd^n- of Arab extrac- 
tion, acquired a taint of Manichasism from the Ismailias who still flourished 
in the hills of Khorasan. His later teaching was that all existing objecus 
are but forms of the Deity, that the pir represented Him and that the 
ordinances of the law have a mystical meaning : perfection being once 
attained through the pifs instructions and religious exercises, its exterior 
ordinances cease to be binding : numbers of Ismailians are to be found 
in Gilgit and Hunza : op* cit.y pages 314 j-15. 

It is often said that Islam has 7'Z sects, but each sect asserts that 
all of them have gone astray and that the only true order is itself 
the 73rd, fiyq^at-‘i*naj at or party of salvation. This accords with 
Muhammad^s prophecy that his followers would separate into 73 sects 
and that of these all but one, the Naiia or ^ Saved Ones would a:o to 
hell> 

^ LnTcacli, Fringe ofilue Fast, pp. 209, 211. 

* Amfr Ali, op, cit,, p. 318, 

® Ib„ p. 314. ^Some popular Shi^a beliefs seem to be based on tbeir theological doc- 
trines, «. g . — 

A Sbi’a if offered bread divided into four parts will not eat it, possibly because be 
suspects tbe giver of wishing to make a Siinni of him, as Su inis believe in four Kbalffas 
" while Sbi'as only acknowledge one : P. N, Q., I, § 538, 

SbPas do not eat the hare because it was originally born of a woman and they 
say that by washing its flesh all runs away in the water, leaving only the bones : J5., 
II, f 990— see I, § 108, > » ^ 

“* Fringe oftjte Fast, p. 151. 
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The Sufis. 

SUFIISM. 

In the belief of the orthodox Sunni sect itself the instruction 
imparted by the Prophet was of two kinds : — 

1. Ilm-i-zdhir or knowledge of the rules and regulations of 

religion by books. Those learned in this knowledge are 
called mullahs and maulavts, 

2. Ilm-i-hdtin or the concentration of the mind on God by 

worship. Those who apply their minds in this concen- 
tration call themselves Sufi. 

The best Sufis of one class can impart instruction according to the 
methods of another class also, but ordinary people should adopt the 
tenets of one class only. ^ 

Another definition is that Those Muhammadans who follow 
tasawiouf, the theology of the Stiffs or contemplation, are called 
Sufis 

They have four ptrs as follow : — 

1. Trnam Hasan. 

2, Imdm Husain. 

S. Imam Hasan Basri. 

4. Qumail, son of Zyad. 

The principal obstacles to a clear description of the Sufi doctrines are 
the fact that the term is applied generically to a number of orders and 
sects which differ widely in their practices and tenets, and the failure of 
writers on Sufiism to distinguish, between those bodies when des- 
cribing them. 

The terra Sdd is derived from sdf, ‘ wool but this is not incon- 
sistent with a theory that it was originally an adaptation of the Greek 
iopTios. The term appears to have been first applied to wandering raonks 
who wore woollen garments in imitation of the Christian rdhibs or the 
Arabian lianifs, a theory open to the obvious objection that wool is not 
proved to have been worn by either of those classes in climates where 
it would be a penanea to wear it, and where its use cannot have been 
very common. 

_ With a vague tradition that the original order was the Sabdtia the 
ancient Sabians, the Sufis tsere'iearly divided into two orders, or schools 
the HuMlia or inspired which held that the divine spirit enters into all 
who are devout, and the Ittihftdia, or unionists who hold that the son! 
by union with God becomes God.® 

From these two schools sprang five sub-orders, viz. 

The Waslia, 'joined^ to God, 

* Ashaqia, ‘ lovers ’ of God, 

Tajqfnia, * instructed 

Za kia, ‘ penetrated 

WSbidia, 'solitary-^, 

1 Macaonald, Muslim Theology, p. 130. E. B. Havell has oalM attention to the fact 
that the word urna, which In Buddhist (and other) images symbolised the divine eye, liter- 
ally meant ‘ wool’. But his explanation that the Divine Light was conceived as converging 
towards the centre of Buddha's forehead and so suggested a tuft of wool seems far-fetched's 
The, IdeaHa of Indian Art, pp. 50-1. 

2 God is joined with every sentient being. He is as flame and the soul as 

Brown {The Dervishes, p. 53) gives all these seven orders, hut calls the W£dla 
* Wostiiia ’» th-O Zakia ' Zarfkia * and the Wdhidia ‘ Wahdattia 
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The Sufi institutions. 

The term Batinia, ^esoteric is applied tQ several Sfifi sects and, 
according to Wilberforoe Clarke, to the order of the Assassins. No 
general doctrine corresponds to this name, each sect having tenets of 
its owTif but some of the ideas belonging to it recall the system of 
Avicenna. ^ All that proceeds from truth will be united in the univer- 
sal soul, and all that partakes o£ the nature of evil will return to 
Satan, Le. to nothingness. This is what sectarians call the Resur- 
rection \ 

The Stiffs acknowledge four stages, material or outward observ- 
ance — pafiahht jismdm : — 

tarlqaty the path, 

m'arifat^ divine knowledge or intuition, 
haqiqat^ truth, and 
waeli union. 

The organization of religious institutions in Isl4m dates from 
a very early period. Although in Isldm is no monachism,^ in the 
2nd year of the Hijra ( = 628 A. D.) 45 men of Mecca and as many 
of Medina joined themselves together, took an oath of fidelity to 
the doctrines of the Prophet, and formed a fraternity to establish 
community of property and to perform daily penances. They are said 
to have taken the name of but it is also said that that term was 
first employed by Abu HAshim, a Syrian zdhid who died iu 780 A. D. 
However this may be, during Mubammad^s lifetime Abu Bakr, after- 
wards the first Khalifa, and All had established jamd^at^ ^assemblies 
wherein vows were made and exercises practised ; and in 667 A. D. 
XJvais-i-KarAni had established the first religious order of the greatest 
austerity. Abu Hashim appears to have built the first takid, * convent 

The institution of the Mdnqdhy a term also translated convent, is 
of unknown origin but its constitution is recorded. The men of it 
form two parties, the travellers and the dwellers. After a stay of three 
days the former must seek service in the khdnqdJi, unless their time be 
spent in devotion. The dwellers are again divided into three groups, 
the ahl-i-khidmat or servitors, the ahhi-suhhat or associates and the 
akl^i^hJiUnottt or recluses. The first-named are novices who do service 
in order to become acceptable to the men ^ of deeds and of stages i,e. 
to those who are engaged in practices and have advanced some stages 
on the path or way. By service they acquire fitness for * kinship 
admission to the next degree in the order, and thus become a slipper 
out of the garment of alienation and of farness, i.e. put off the garment 
of separation from the Divine. Abu Yakub, Susi, commends retreat 
{ihilmat) to the old and mhhat to the young. Some convents at any 
rate insisted on fitness for service by outward resemblance and inward 
and pure desire — whereby the candidate acquired kinship with siifts. 
Exclusion was inflicted as a punishment/ but the seeker of the pardon 

^ It was alsa applied to sects outside Islam, sucH as the ilazdakites, a Manichaean sect. 
In Irdq the Batinites were called Qarmatians and Mazdakites, in KhorasAn Tfl^imites 
find MsSiHds : JSneyclo^cedia oj Islam^ p, 679. 

* ^ilberlotce Clarke, II, p. 952, The Awdrif*ul~Ma^dri^, p. 
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could be re-admitted on payment of a fine {ghardmat) which took the 
form of victuals. 

Kkdnqdhs were sometimes -endowed, and sometimes not. If endow- 
ed and it was the testator^s wish that the income of the convent 
should be spent on the purposes of the lords of desire, i.e, those who 
have mastered their passions, and on travellers by the path [taHqat) 
it was unlawful to expend it on the habituated, i.e. on professional 
beggars, or the crowd that from bodily sins or attachment to the 
world had not attained to the stages of the heart, advanced, that is, 
along the path of spirituality. These provisions w.ere clearly intended 
to secure the proper administration of waqf or trust properties and 
guard against abuses like those which fostered the sturdy mendicancy 
of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

KhdnqdM without an endowment were ruled by the head or if 
the brotherhood had no head {shai&h) it had a * discretion, like a 
head who could direct the brethren to abandon Jcash^ and, putting 
them on tauoahkul, bid them rely on alms for their subsistence. To 
brotherhoods, not under a shaikh^ s headship, whose members were 
^ of the crowd of strong and of travellers who formed, that is to 
say, a body of able-bodied wandering fagirs^ the latter course is com- 
mended, but weaker brotherhoods could choose either kasb or mendicancy* 

It is curious to observe the transformation in meaning which 
the term kkdnqdhhsus undergone. It now means ordinarily a tomb, 
especially that of a ptr or faqir^ a saint or holy man, not necessarily 
one of the regular clergy. Such khdnqdhs become surrounded by 
trees as no one dare cut one down or even remove fallen wood from 
a faqir^s grave. They also tend to become sanctuaries for property 
as no one will venture to steal in the vicinity of a faqir^s tomb. 
The tomb may be merely a grave of earth, but is more often a pile 
of stones or bricks, with a wall to enclose the grave. As it is usual 
to make vows {mannat) to such tombs, branches of the trees above 
them are often full of rags (herak) tied to the twigs ; or if a specific 
prayer has been answered appropriate offerings are hung up, such 
as a cradle for a child bestowed, a halter for a stolen bullock recovered 
and so on. A khdnqdh too may itself cure disease. Thus one at 
Ishar in Shdhpur is famous for the cure of toothache and ague. The 
sufferer throws cowries down at the grave and his pain does not 
recur for as many years as he presents cowries. 

But a shrine is not necessarily a tomb and must be distinguished 
from it. Thus above Kathwai in the Salt Range is a shrine to Gorra, 
ancestor of all the local Awans. As he passes it an Awan vows to 
put up a stone there if successful in his journey and so the trees 
around are full of such stones.^ 

The adoption of the khirqa or darvesh^s mantle is not prescribed 
by the sunnat but only by the Jiadu or tradition of TJmm-i-Kh&lid. 
The khirqct, is of two kinds, that of desire and that of blessing. When 

1 W. Clarke translates Tcash by ‘ acquisition % but it clearly means * industry * in this 
context : see Catafago^s Arabic p. 305. Industry was permissible just as it was 

and is to certain religions orders in Christendom. Macdon^d translates haibhy 'gaining 
of daily bread by labour ^ ; op. cif.^ p. 179, 

® Sbabpur 1897, p, 86. 
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couvinced of the murid’s desire for G-od he indues him 
With the former. * The latter is bestovred upon him who with tS 
sM^Ms hath a good repute. To these two some add a third, the hhiraa 
of holiness, which is bestowed when the shaikh wishes to apnoiS 
a murid h,s own Jchalifa. ■ Thus the khirqa, is a mark of iniStion 
into an order and may also be given to designate the risrht of ifo 
recipient to succeed the shaikh in his office. ® ® 

The rules as to the colours of the khirqa are elastic. The form 
and colour of the mnrid’s garment depend on the shaikh’s intuition 
If he sees him inclined to dne raiment he makes him don the coarse 
khirqa, of grass, but if he finds him disposed to hypocrisy and ostonfr 

tion he clothe, him He forbid, him^ Ly fih?ono°t?„t 

which he wouldafflect. The White garment prescribed by the mnnat 

"I- A freedom from uafs, the lusts 

of the flesh. The coloured garment is chosen for others as less time 
IS reimired for its cleansing than would be taken up by white raim3- 
jodhrueh the ehoce of the SdH., thoagh Wac^ i/ Tette^Sj 
defilement, because that colour is fit only for him who is sS f,! 
the ^rkness of lust. In the flam^e of the candle one part is pure liht 
and the other pure darkness. The place of their union appeaK 
and that colour is suitable to the hdl or ‘ mystic state ^ of S Sufi. 

E^h order ,has moreover its .distinctive khirqa. Thus in 
the RafaT wore a black turban with a red edging^ at one end.i^^e 
patched or IS the outward sign that the mystic has 

emerged from ffiscipline of the < Path 'and is advancing with Lcertafn 
steps tow^ds the Light, as when a toil-worn traveller having SS 
the sum^t of a deep gorge, suddenly catches a glimpse - of the sfn 
covers his eyes.** But the traditional and more pmbable einln^a^^n 
of the patched ^rment ascribes it to the Prophet^s on 

when the angel Gabriel showed him a coffer full of garinents of mlnv 
colours. The Prophet took these robes and divided them among hw 
companions who transmitted them to their heirs, thus giving rise to the 
Islamic practice of bestowing garments or patches of them to consecrate 
the bonds which unite the master to his disciples.® The rending of iS 
mtrq^a also has a mystical significance. ^ 

Zikr is the repeating of the name of the God, the profession of His 
unity etc. m chorus accompanied by certain motions of the head 
hands or whole body. It is performed near a saint^s ■ tomb, in a 
sepulchral or in a private chamber, and generally on the occasion 

of a nativity {ma,uMd ) . _ 

Most of the- orders distinguish between lihe daily sikr or eihr-ul^ 
a^M and the ‘ solemn^ The former is recited silLtly, 

after each of the five daily prayers. The latter is used at ceremoniS 
of the. cult, especially at those observed on Friday. The KhSlidia 

Naq^shbandis, has adopted almost' exclusively 
the ztkritl-Uafi or mental and silent zikr.* But the NaqshbandS 


^ Petit, eit., p. 44. 

» ^holson. The Uyttieaof Islam, p. 49. 
» PBttt, op.eif., p. 44. 

* Petit, op. cif., pp. 48.51. 
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generally Hbelon^ to the Zahiria school and so they especially affect 
a cleep-tened zikr.^ 

The zdhirs sit cross-legged, in a circle, within which are four 
candles. At one end of it are the murshids (vej^erreoiters) and the 
player on the flute {nat). The shaikh of the zdkirs exclaims al Fdtiha 
and all recite that, the opening chapter of the ^ Quran. Then begins 
the zihr proper. ^ There is no G-od but God ^ is chanted to different 
measures, first sitting then standing. Before the end of the majlis^ as 
the whole performance is called, the zdkirs ejaculate the words rapidly, 
turning their heads violently, shaking the whole body, and leaping. 

The recitation of the whole of the Qurd7i is called khatm and is 
performed by faqi/is. When performed after a death its merit is trans- 
ferred to the soul of the deceased. 

Peregrination (safr) is commended as spirtually beneficial and the 
Sufis are in sympathy with Isa (Christ) because throughout His life he 
was in sa/r. Twelve rules are laid down for the guidance of pilgrims. 

The men of this path, the path of the Stifi, are of three grades, the 
muhtadiydn or beginners, whoso will is surrendered to the shaikh and to 
whom no raiment, goods or aught else is lawful save by his desire : the 
mtitatoassUdn or middle ones, who have surrendered their will to God and 
who submit, as occasion demands : and the muntahiydn or perfected who, 
by God^s will, are absolute, wbat they choose being His will. 

Observing retreat (khilwat) in the way of the Sufis is another 
innovation on the siinnaty although Muhammad himself used to practise 
it in the eaves of Hara, passing nights there in z%kr and devotion. 
Retreat for 40 days lifts every day a veil which keeps one separated 
from the hidden world. Tt should be observed once a year and consists 
in a collection of practices hostile to nafs and in austerities {ridzai) 
such as eating and speaking little, shunning companionship, perse- 
verance in zihr^ denying thoughts and steadfast awed contemplation. 
But in the opinion of the Sufis k^ilwat is not restricted to 40 days. 
The practice of khilwat translates into action, so to speak the renuncia- 
tion of the world (dzalat dm iin^fids)^ the vigil, as^sahr, and abstenance, 
as^sidm. Naturally it has endless variations among the different 
orders. ^ 

Toa beginner ft is prescribed that he should confine himself to 
divine precepts, the siinnat of prayer and, at other times, zikr, For a 
middle one assiduity in reciting the Quran after the performance of 
divine precepts is best. 

The zunndr in Sufi parlance means something whereby they 
may attain oneness. Hafiz alludes to it in the story of Shaikh 
Sana^n, a Qalandar who in the paths of wandering or apostacy held 
mention of the rosary of the King, in the girdle of the zimndr. Being 
in love with a Christian damsel he left Islam and took to music, wine 
and swine-herding bathe put on the religious cord,^ strove to be even 

^ Petit, op, cit,, p. 52. • 

^ Petit, op. cU., pp. 48-9. 

^ The passage ia the 2>2t7£s» (I, p. 170) is obscure. Apparently the religious girdle 
of a Christian order is alluded to. Shaikh Sau4^n however never abandoned tbe Muslim 
rosary of 99 beads (p. 169), Elsewhere Hafiz oalls the patched garment the zunndr of the 
‘ way' (ian's^ai) : II, p. 807. 


QQQ 
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as tlie beloved (Christiaa) aad witbin the religious cord mentioned his 
love (of God ?). He had been influenced by the evil prayer of Ghaus- 
ul-^azam, but was brought to Isl^m by an invisible hand and with his 
beloved made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The institution known as ptr mitHdi in the Punjab is typical of 
Sufiism though it cannot be said with certainty to be confined to it. 
The ptr is also known as mwrsJiid and corresponds to the sha%hh of the 
Sdfl. Next in order to a prophet ranks the shaikh, a term which signi- 
fies being a hhaldfa, a deputy or vicar whose duty it is to call men by 
the path of Muhammad to God. His condition is called shuyuhUylt 
and 15 admirable rules are laid down for his guidance in relation to his 
murid. He must show no greed for his property or services. 

The murshid is also called, mystically, the sdqi or cup-bearer the 
muirih or minstrel. ^ 

The perfect murshid is termed the vintner, hhammdr. 

The murshid of love who oalleth the disciples to the path of God 
is called the mallah, sailor. 

Jibra il, Muhammad'’s murshid, has his mansion in Bidi’a, the tree 
of Paradise which is sometimes identified with the Tdha or lotus tree 
{Zizyjphus Lotus'), but more generally with the tree of Paradise. 
Sanuri, a sorcerer of Samra, oast dust from Jibrd'iPs path into a calf of 
^ver andigold, whereby it became alive and spoke: T, p. 811 : of. 

Thus in Muzaffargarh every Muhammadan has a pir, but he need 
not be learned or even of known piety— indeed many are notoriously 
immoml. But he should have a reputp,tion for being able to secure the’ 
^jeotsof his muHd’s vows. The pir is commonly chosen by lot 
The mur^ secures his pir’s intercession by an annual offerine called 

which IS collected by the himself or his deputies in tlm most 

snameless way, even force being resorted toJ 


Sufi Litbratuee. 

TT ^iiiidreds of books on Sufiism, in Arabic, Persian and 

Urdu. The most important and generally recognized are the Litsds- 
ui-miarn, Lo/sfr-uLQ Urdu and Futuhdt-i-Makhi, in Arabic, by Shaikh 
Muhy-ud-din ibn-^rabi ; the Liwdn, Lawdiha and Eubdhydb (in 
Perman) by Abdur Rahman Jami ; the Kashf-ul-MahJdb by Shaikh "Ali 

(in Persian) by Maulavi Rdmi: the ^Awdrif- 
vd-Maartf {vn Persian) by Khawija Shah4b-ud-Din, Suhrwardf- 

Ndma, Baisar Ndma, Jauhar-uz-zdt, 
Montaq-ut-tair and others (in Persian) by Shaikh Pand-ud-Din Attir • 
the Ihyd^WiiMm (in Arabic) by Im4m Muhammad Ghaz^li : the 
Fatk’-uf'^Mahbanz and Furt^dh-ul-gTiatb (in Arabic) hy Shaikh ‘'Ah#1nT 

Oidir niim. The ot Liim ^amdli i, aSo ^rth I 

‘MuzafEargarh G-azetfeer, 1883-4, p. 62 : cf. p. 66 also. Wilberforoa OUrVa 
extreme derelopmeut of the institution. An order of the Stiffs called the SbtShi 

make an image in day of the nmrsMd. This the LeepT to preS^^L from 

wandermg and to bung him into identity with the muriMd : op. eif., p. 10. * 
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Some o£ those by authors who lived or live in the Punjab are 
given below^ but it should be understood that the list is not at all 
exhaustive ; — 

The K/iaizinat-^nl-Asfyd by M. Ghulam Sarwar of Lahore^ the 
the commentary on the kdfis of Hazrat Bulla Shdh of 
Kasiir, the Majmd^ah^i-Q^dniln^i^^tauliiAy the Qdnun-i-suMh^ the 
Qdndr^-i-m^arifat, and a lecture on Muhammadan Sufi Philosophy by 
H. Anwar AH of Eohtat, the TnlifaUdU" ABUqin^ the Gnhdr-i-f arifii 
and the KaBliaf'nl-mahjub. 

A monthly journal issued at Lahore is devoted specially to , the 
subject of Sufiism. Its name is the and an associa- 

tion called the Anjuman Khuddam-us* Sufiyah, whose president is 
Sayyid HAji Jamd^at AH Shah of AHpur Sayyid^n in Pasrur Tahsil^ 
Siilkot, also exists. 

The older Sufi historical books are SaftMt^uhAuU^d, Rauzat^ 
uUAsfiydy KJiazinat-ul-'Aaiiydy Sair-uhAqfdb^ Silsalat^ut-taJts^ibf Gan* 
jina-i*Sarwari^ Ikyd-uhTIlUm and Ktmiya*i*Sa^ddat by Imim Muham- 
mad Ghazali. 

A modern historical work is the Sair-uhArifin by Maulavi 
GhuUm Ahmad of Sambhal, 

The special books of the Cladiri teaching are ; — the GnldaBta*i-* 
Kardmdt of Hazrat Shih-i-Jildn Ghauth-i-'Azam Mirdn Muhy-ud- 
Din (Pir Sahib BaghdSdi) : the Mandqibat of Hazrat Mahbdb-i- 
Subhani the Pir Dastgir who has about 99 names : the Mandqih^i^ 
Hazrat 8hdh Kangal which is greatly revered in Kashmir, Kfishghar 
and other places. 

As to the Chishtisi the only book known in Hazara is the 
Mdi fuzdt*i*Chtsht. 

Muhammadans in general and especially the Sufis hold that the 
whole world is divided into circles [wildyafj each in charge of a living 
wali or saint, called Bdhib*i-wildyaty who controls all temporal affairs 
therein. For instance this belief is expressly stated to prevail in the 
Ambfila District. 

The doctrine of the anlia appears to owe its origin to Abu Huzail 
Muhammad al-Allaf^ who taught that there were at all times in the 
world these ^ Friends of God ' who were protected agaist all greater sins 
and could not lie. Their words are the basis of belief and the tradition 
is merely a statement of what they said. The Stiffs recognised walias 
or women walu^ but none appear to be known in the modern Punjab. 
The last of the Muwahids or his disciples extended the doctrine and 
held the wali to be higher than the prophet, nali or rasdh^ Later IsMm 
regarded all members of a religious order as darwesh^ but only those 
gifted by God with miraculous powers as walis.^ But Ash-Sha^r4ni® 

1 He died oirca 266 H. and was a disciple in the second generation from Wisil s Mac- 
donald, Mutlim Geology, p, 139. 

» IS« p. 178. 

3 Ib., p. 263. 

* Ib., p. 208, 

i Ib., pp. 279 and 281- fi. He was a Cairene and died in 973 H, 


Haz&ra. 
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developed the doctrine at length, teaching that the waits possess a 

certain illumination [ilhdm) which differs however from the inspiration 

of the prophets, so that they never reach their grade but must always 

walk according to the law of a prophet. They are all guided by G-od, 

whatever their rule or iariqa may be, hut that of al-J unaid is the best. 

Their Tcar&m&t are true miracles and are a reward of their devout toil, 

but the order of nature will not be broken for any one who has not 

achieved more than is usual in religious knowledge and exercises. All 

waits stand under a regular hierarchy beaded, by the Qutb, yet above him 

in holiness stand the Companions of the Prophet. This teaching marks 

a re-action from that of many Sufis who had held that the stood 

higher than even the prophets themselves. The Wahdbis rejected the 

intercession of the wMs with God, but for the body of the people 

lives of the walis abounding in iales of their miraculous achievements 

still command credence. 

* 

The doctrine of the was however extended by various Sufi ; 

writers on lines already familiar to us from the accounts above given 
of the spiritual degrees among the Ismailians, Hujweri^ the great 
exponent of this teaching, tells us that the saints form an invisible 
hierarchy at whose head is the Quth (axis), the most eminent Siifi of 
his age. He presides at their spiritual and miraculously convened 
parliaments. Below him stand the following grades in ascending order : — 

liowest of all are the 300 ahhydr or ' good/ and the 40 ahddl (substitutes) 
and then come the seven abrdr ^ pious then four auldd (supports) and 
the three naqadd or overseers. The members of this celestial hierarchy can 
only act by mutual consent, but it is the special task of the autdd to go 
round the whole world every night and. if on any- place their eyes do not 
fall, some flaw appears in it next day and they must then inform the 
Qutb so that by his blessing the defect may be repaired. 

This is Nicholson‘*s account, ^ but other authors gi\re variants of it. 
Thus Petit describes the belief that there are always a fixed number of 
saints on earth, 4000 according to some, only 856 according to others. Di- 
vided into seven classes, corresponding to their degrees of holiness, these 
privileged beings have, after this life, access to heaven and formed by 
their union Ghaus-ul-Alam^or ^refuge of the world At the head of the 
hierarchy is the Ghaus-ul - Azam or ^ great refuge the saviour ■ whose 
merits can atone for the sins of others without compromising his own 
salvation. No one knows him, nor does he know himself. Next to 
him comes his wazir^ the Qutb, the most influential saint of his genera^ 
tion, the pole round which humanity revolves unceasingly. More pre- 
cisely he is called the Qutb-ul-Waqt, or ^ Pole of the Age or Qutb-uh 
Aqtuby"^ the Pole of Poles Below him come the autdd or * pickets one 
for each of the cardinal points, with Mecca for centre. Contrasted with 
the autdd are the Jehidr or * elect % only seven in number but ever 
on their proselytizing journeys to spread the light of Islam. Petit 

1 of Isiam^ in the Quest Series^ pp. 123-4. 

» Ghans is a title of Moslem saints ^hose jimhs in the ardcur of ILeir devotion fall 
asunder. Its literal meaning is said to he ^ redress % Ghaiis-iiU’azain was a title of Abdi;d 
Qadir Jildni, 
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translates aiddl by ^ changing/ because their cadre is always fixed, and 
as soon as one dies another takes his place. But authorities differ as to 
their number, some fixing it at 70, others at 40, and some at only 7, 
While they live chiefly in Syria the najal or ^excellent \ 70 in number^ 
prefer Egypt, while the 300 nagdb or heads of groups protect the rest of 
Africa Wali is a title only borne by dead saints, so that it results from 
a kind of popular canonization.^ 

Somewhat analagous to but not apparently connected with this 
system of walk is the belief in the Pir Ghaib, reganllng whom 
Mr. Muhammad Hamid writes; — “The Pir Ghdib or Ghaib Pir 
appears to be a name given to a class of saints whose names are not 
known or whose miracle it was to hide themselves from the people at 
some particular period of their life, or it might be that the body of the 
saint disappeared after his death. With the boncealedumam (Imam 
Mahdi), however, the Ghaib Pirs do not seem to have any connection. 

I know of a shrine of a Ghaib Pir at JaMli (AligarE'Distiict), whose 
name is not otherwise known and it is this ignorance of his name that 
has probably given him the epithet of Ghaib Pir. Pir Ghaib is the 
name of a place at Jullundur regarding which a remarkaV>le legend is 
current. Imam Nasir-ud-Din was a native of Nakshab.^ He lived from 
252 '-334 H. 866-945 A. D. and came to Jullundur where he miraculously restored 
to a widow her son who had been buried alive beneath the walls of 
Jullundur as the sole means of keeping what had been built during the 
day from falling down at night. He afterwards converted the Jogi who 
had been guilty of this nefarious sacrifice. It is most meritorious to 
work the well near this saint^s tomb during his fair and there is much 
rivalry among the owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 

The significance of this legend seems obvious. The Imam converted 
a people, it says, who believed in sacrificing human beings in order to 
supply guardian spirits to the walls of a town, saving youths from such 
a fate, and supplying. a more efficient guardian in the Pir Ghaib. The 
Imam Nfisir-ud-Din appears in the Saints of Jalandhar as Nasir-ud-Dm 
ShirSzi. To make room for the mosque erected in his memory the shrine 
of the Jogi Jalandhar Nath is said to have been pulled down — a highly 
probable tradition, though it is difficult to think that he was not earlier 
than Nasir-ud-Din Awadhi, the preceptor of Nizam-ud-Dm Aulia, as 
Temple has suggested.^ 

Stjpi Orders. 

The Sufis are divided into 14 orders— 9 of which are Qftdiria and 5 
Chishtia. In the former are included the Siiharwardi. These three, 
with the Naqshbandi and Naushahia orders or sects, are spread all over 
India. This classification differs somewhat from that given in Volume 
III, p. 431, and many differences of opinion exist as t^o the history of 
the various orders, as will he noted below, But the following pedigree 

1 Les ConfrMes Musalmanes^hj tlie Reviid. Pere Louis Petit, Paris, 1902. 

2 * A pla-ce said to be iu Persia, but perhaps the same as Karshi iu Bohliara* ; Parser 
Jullundur 8, 5., § 17, p. 58. But Nakshab is the place where the veiled prophet of 
Khor4siu performed his miracle of making moonshine. 

® Legends of the Punjab, 111, pp. 168, 199. 
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able which traces the foundation of all the orders to natural or spiritual 
descendants of Ali or Abd Bakr is of some interest ; — 


MUHAMMAD. 

I 

Au 


Kamil 


Im£m Hasan* Imam Hasain. 


Kh. Hasan Basrf.* 


Kh. Habib Ajmi 
{ Founder of the Ajmfs). 


K. Abdul Wdhid 
(Pounder of the Zaidfs). 


^ r 

Kh. TaMr 
(Founder of the 
Tafdrfs). 


Kb. Dddd. 

! 


K. Pazal, son of Ayaz 
(Founder of the Ayd-zis). 


Kh. Mardf Karkhf 
(Pounder of the Kharkhfs). 

Kh, Siri Siqti 
(Pounder of the Siqtfs). 

S. Janaid 

(Pounder of the Janaidfs), 


K Ibrahfm Adham 
(Founder of the Adhamfs). 

K, Hazika, 

I 

K, Habera 

(Founder of the Haberis) . 

K. Abd, 

K. Ishiq Sh£m£ 
(Pounder of the Chishtis). 


And Bakae. 

Salmdn Fdrsi, 

Imdm Qdsim. 

J 

Imam Jdfar, 
Bdzfd Bnstdmi. 
Sh. Abd^l Hasan, 
Sh. Abd*l Q4sim. 
K. Abll’l Ali. 

I 

K. Ydsaf. 

K. Abdul Klialiq. 


K. Arif. 
K. Mahmdd^ 
K.*Ali. 


K. Muhammad Bdb a. 

S. Amfr KftMI, 

K. Baliii-Tid-din, 
Naqshband, 

(Pounder of the hJaqshbandfs) . 


Hazrat Mamsadolu. 

i 

Sh. Abd Ali Hasan. 

Sh. Abd Isbdq Gazrdni 
(Pounder of the Gazrdnfs). 




r 


K. Ahmad. 
Sh. Amoia. 
Sh. Waji^ud-Din. 


Sh. Ahmad Din 
(Pounder of theTusis). 


1 

Sh. Zid-ud-Dfn 
(Founder of the Suhrwardis). 


Sh. Ahu Bakar. 

Sh. Abdul Wahid. ' 

Sh. Abul Farah, 

Sb. Abnl Hasan. 

Sh. Abn Said. 

Sh, Abdul Qadir 
(Founder of the Qddiris). 


Sh, Najam-ud-Dfn 
( l^’ounder of the Firdausis). 

Of the four principal spiritual orders, descended from the Pronhet thp 
descends through the Caliph Abd Bakr, the Suharwardi through the Calinb 0 
Chishti and Qadari through the Caliph Ali. Below is mven tbp oon? ^ 

the Sabirisub-civision of the Chishtfs, The names are given as spirituallVfpfl^i 
not the only ones. For example Caliph Alilad many d »c?Xs besidt 

own lines of descent and tha/ is theca“eShS£ 

descent but includes spiritual 
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THE PROPHET, from whom was spiritually dosceudeds'— 

Hazrat Ali (sou-iu-law of ^rophet) . 

Imam Hasan Basri (of Basra). 

I 

Khwaja Abdul Wabid. 

Khwdja Puzail bin Aydz, 

Sidcan Ibrahim bin Adham of Balkh (the king, who abdioated* his throne) . 
Khwaja Hazifa-al-Marashi. 

Khawja Hubera-al -Basri (of Basra). 

Khwaja Aluv Mamshad. 

Khwaja Bu-al-Ishaq Sh4mi (of cSyria), 

Khw4ja Abu Ahmad Abdal! the first Ghishti (of Chisht), 

Khwdj i Muhammad Zahid Maqbul Ohishti (of Chisht). 

Khwaja Yusdf Nasir-ud-Din Ohishti (of Chisht). • 

Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Maudtid Ohishti (of Chisht), 

I 

Khwaja Haj. Sharif Zindni, 

Khwaja Usman Harvani, 

Khwaja Mdin-ud-Din Chishti (of Chisht), the saint of Ajmer, 
Khwaja Qutb-ud-din ol Delhi, the Qutb S£hib. 

Shaikh Par£d-ud-Din, Shakarganj, the famous Baba Parfd of Pakpa^n. 

J ^ 


r 


Hazrat Makhdum Ala-ud-Din Ali Ahmad 
Sabir of Pirfo Kaler (near Ruyki). His 
spiritual descendants are called Sdbirts* 

Sh. Shams-ud-D£n Turk of Panipat, 

Shah-i-Wal5yat Sh.^Jal£l-ud-Din of Paufpat. 

Sh, Abdul Haq^ of Radauli (XJ. P,), 

Sh. Arif Sahib. 

Sh, Muhammad Sahib, 

Sh. Abdul Qadiis Sahib Qutb of Gangoh (U. P,), 

Sh. Jaldl-ud-Din of Thanesar. 

Sh. Nizam- ud-Diu of Balkh. 

I 

Sh. Ahd S^aid of Gangoh. 

Sh, Muhammad Sddiq of Gangoh. 

Sh. D^dd Sahib of Gangoh, 

Shah Abul Maiali. 

^ t 

Hazrat Mlran Syed Shah Bhik, the famous 
Mir&n S4hib, whose tomb is at Ghuram, 

IB Patiala State t and so on. 


Hazrat Nizam-ud-Dm of Delhi, whose spiritual 
descendants are called Nizamis. 


and so on. 
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The Ohishti Order. 


In tlie mystio language of the Sufis these four sects, the Na^sh- 
bandi, Qadiria, Suharwardi and Chishtij are called khanwada^ (houses) 
and are sub-divided into minor sects known after the leading members 
of the parent sects. 

In the Punjab disciples of the Chishti, Qadiria, Suharwardia and 
Naqshbandia orders are found but adherents of the others ai'e very few 
in number. They profess Islam and are religious orders, not castes 
though they tend to become tribes, A Muhammadan of any caste 
or tribe can adopt the teaching of any Sufi, order and retain his caste. 
Celibacy is not strictly observed by these orders, but it is preferred by 
their leaders. These orders differ in their practices and religious 
doctrines. 


The Chtshtia Order, 

In contradiction to the generally accepted account^ the foundation 
of the Chishtia order is by some ascribed to Khw4ja Ahmad Abddl^ 
of Ghisht, where he was enshiined in 355 H. He was the disciple of 
Abd Ishaq Shdmi who was buried at Akka in Sham (Syria) and not in 
Ghisht, as often stated. The order claims to originate from Ali the 
fourth Caliph himself through Hasan Basri and thus appears to be the 
youngest though it is the most popular of the four great Sufi sects. 

Chistia methods and practices. 

At initiation a disciple first recites two raha^is of namds or prayer and 
is then given certain instruction:??, which he is directed to observe with- 
out demur, such as the precepts : — (1) that Sbfaq^tr takes food in the 
name of God, that he spends his life in remembrance of God [ydd-i-' 
Ildki)^ (8) that he sleeps with death, and (t) arises with the Jcalima. 
He is exhorted in these words : — O disciple thou hast become a faqir 
and shouldst follow these precepts : and as the word faqtr contains d 
letters q^df, ye and the/y which expresses faqah or fasting, the 

qanaat or contentment, the ye^ ydcl-i^Ililii or remembrance of God 
and the re^ riydzat or penance, so shouldst thou possess these four quali- 
ties : vide the BdgTi-o*Bahdr of Mir Umman. 

After this he is bidden to concentrate attention on his m^'rshid or 
spiritual leader in a certain way everyday, then some is?n or sacred name 
is disclosed to him and he is directed to go to a shrine, to fast there for 
40 days called olnla kmhi and to keep on repeating the sacred name. 
Lastly the spiritual pedigree of the order is declared to him. By degrees 
he makes spiritual progress and sees visions of all things and places up to 
^arsh or heaven. In this state when the two stars, Nasfra and Mahmuda/ 

^ See Vol. II, p, 172, and cf. the KAasznaf-ul'Asfiij Vol. I, pp, 239-40. 

»See art. on Abdal in Vol. II, p 1. The Abdals, icnt>\vn in Turkey as Tnrkaln, are 
there described as wearing no clothing. They lived entirely on herbs and held women in 
horror, yet achieved such an evil reputation that early in the i9th century they were 
almost exterminated* Yet even of recent years they were fret^nently seen on high-roads and 
in provincial towns and held in respect and even awe by the populace, who term them Abdals • 
W. S. Monroe, Tix^rhey and the Turley, London, 1908, pp. 280-1. 1’he Abdals are undoubtedly 
supposed to be living representatives of the 70 ahddls who succeed to the 40 riiaUuUahaih i 
Brown, The Dervishes,^^, 82-3. See also supra, p. 524. ' ' ^ 
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become one he attains the condition of seJiawa or spiritual waking con- 
sciousness, and thus he reaches the loh-^i-maJif'ds or protected plank. 
Past, present and future things manifest themselves to his sight, that is 
to say he gets a vision of all the worlds and thus when he repeats his 
meditation from his very heart, a condition of iaqwim or deep trance 
supervenes and he learns or perceives the all-pervading spirit and meets 
the mystery of ndjs and naydz ; ndz orders but naydz is silent, and the 
great mystery of ism i~zdt or ^ name of self ^ reveals itself to him. 

The five Chishtia sub-orders. 

1. Zaidi, from Khawaja Abdul Ahad,^ son of Zaid, whose shrine 

is at Basra, ^ 

2. Ayazi, from Khwaja Fuzail, son of ^Ay.5z, whose shrine is at 
Kufa.2 

8. Adhami, from Khwaja Sultan Ibrdhim, son of Adham, whose 
shrine is at Baghdad.^ 

4, Chishti, from KhwSja Abu Ishaq Sh&mi Chishti, whose shrine 
is at Chisht, a town near Herdt in Afghanistan. 

5. Hubairi, from Khwdja Hubairat-al-Basri.^ 

The Zaidi, ^AySzi, Adhami and Hnbairi sub-orders have long since 
ceased to be recognized as distinct and the only descriptions of them in 
almost all the Sdfi books are to be found under the Chishti order. 

Formerly the Chishtia order was one, but now it is split into two 
sub-orders : (1) NizSmia from Nizam-ud-din of Delhi, (2) Sdbiria from 
Khwaja Ala-ud-dfn Ahmad Sdbir, nephew and son-in-la# of Baba Faiid- 
ud-Din Shakarganj. 

The Sabir Chisht fs have an important shrine at Thaska Mfrfinji in 
Karnal. It is called Rozai Shnh Bhfk and a fair is held there on the 
3 0th Shaban- It was founded by Naw^b Roshan-ud-Daula, minister of 
Muhammad Shd.h, at a cost of some ten Idhhs of rupees in the time of 
Muhammad Fazil, successor of Shah Bhfk from whom it takes its name 
and was begun in 1131 H. It is administered by Mfan^ Imdm Shah 
7th in succession to Shah Bhfk who is celibate like most of his prede- 
cessors and the faqirs of the sect, the succession being governed by 
spiritual relationship. 

Drugs such as hhang^ cJiaras, tobacco and liquors are strictly forbid- 
den to be brought or used in the shrine or its precincts. 

1 Intbe accoant of the Zaidi in Vol. Ill, p, 610, Abdul Abad is incorreef;, if: should be 
Abdul W£bid. A sect called Zaidi is dominant in Central Yemen, where it was established 
by the Im£m-nl-Hadi Yahya in 901 A. D. and through him the present Imam of Yemen 
claims descent from Ali and Jbdtima. Unlike other Shi’as the Zaidi regard Ali as the first 
rightfnl Khalifa by personal fitness and not by selection. They pilgrimage to Mecca and 
regard one made to Karbala as a work of saper€r->gation : Q. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix, 
pp* 38, 32-4. A Sayyid in Multan is sometimes called Zaidi as descended from 
Zaid Shahid, grandson of the Imam Husain i Multan Gazetteer ^ 1901-2, p. 154. 

^ The shrine of Khwaja Puzel is not in Kitfa. It is in Mecca : r^ide Khazin'j.t^‘vl^Asfla^ 
Vol, I, p. 230. ' 

^ The name of Khwaja Ibrahim Adham is wrongly given as Ibrahim Adhim Kh^n 
p. 286^. His shrine is not in Baghddd. It is in Sh4m. 

* The shrine of Habera Basri is not in Marash but in Basra {•oidQ MahMh-ul~ArJdn). 
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Chiahti shrines* 


Tombs of Sbih Bblk*s disciples form the seven ^r eight minor 
shrines subordinate to this. They are at Talakam in Jagidhri tahsil, at 
Hand! Khera in Naraingarh tahsil, at Gangheri and Thaska Ali in 
ThAnesar tah^, at Ramba in Karni.1 tahsil and at Kuhrdm in Patiila. 
Although the saint died on the 5th Ranizdn his Ufa io not kept on that 
date as it falls in a month of fasts and his disciples decided to hold it a 
little earlier ; so the ura is held on the 10th of Sh£b4n and lasts till the 
18th. It is the occasion of a big fair. 

The name S4bir is thus explained : — One day Bdba Farfd Shih 
Ali Ahmad's spiritual director and maternal uncle bade him give food 
and alms on his behalf to the poor. This he did and though stationed 
at the langarhhdna (refectory) night and day he did not quit it to take 
his food at his own house. As he' got weaker day by day, his mother 
asked the reason and he replied that he had taken no food for several 
days as his leader's orders were to distribute it to others but did not 
authorise him to take any for himself and also that as he was required 
to be present at the poor house, he could not leave it. For this he re- 
ceived the name of Sabir the ‘ patient ' or ‘ contented ^ 

The following is a list of some of the best known Chishti shrines 


Place. Hijri year of death- 

The shrine of Qntb Sdhib at Mihranli Delhi 14th Babi- 

near Delhi.. This saint forbade a building ul-awal 688. 

to be erected over his tomb. 

That of Khwdja Nizdm-ud-dfn Aulia, Do. 

Snlt4n«ul-Mashaikh, commonly called Sul- 
tdnji Chishti, at Arab SarM near Delhi' 

The shrine of Bu Ali Clalandar Chishti Kam&l 724 

knowUr as. the Qalandar Sdhib, at Budha 
Khma in Kam&l. 

Khwdja Shams-ud-4in Chishti S4biri Panipat 
called Sh4h Wildyat, at Pdnfpat. He was a 
spiritual descendant of Ali Ahmad S4bir. 

S. Jal41-ud-dfn Kabir-ul-Aulia Sibirl Ditto 
called the Makhdum Sdhib, at P4nipat. 

He was a Turk, and descended from the 
foregoing. 


Shih Lakhi 

Shfih Bhik Mir4nji or Mir4n Sahib ... 

Sh. Farid-ud-Din 
Sh. Sharf-ud-Din 


Ambila. 

Thaska. 

Thinesar tahsil. 
Pikpatten 644 or 669 

PAnfpat 7SJ4 


^ ia at Pfrin-Kaliar near itoorkee. His life is eiren in the 

thenameofAla-ua-D^. before bih anVSs^^S; 
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Hame. 


Place. Hijxl year of death, 

Kh. Amfr Khusro 

c . a 

Near Delhi 

725 

ShSh Nasir-ud-DCn^ Roshan 
Chiragh Dihlwi. 

Delhi 

767 

Shdh Katu 

mmm 

Lahore (Delhi Gate) 

880 

Sh. Jalal-ud-Dfn 


Thanesar 

979 

Sh. Jan UlMh 

• • • 

Lahore 

1029 

Sh. Haji Abdul Karfm 

• e e 

Kot Nahli in Lahore 

1045 

Sh. Abdul Khalik ^ 

• * • 

Lahore 

1059 

Sh. Muhammad Arif 


Do. 

1071 

Sh. Muhammad Siddiq 

« o • 

Do. 

1084 

Sh. Abdul Muali 

SOS 

Do, 

1116 

Sh. Abdul Rashid 


JuUundur 

1121 

Sh. Atiq Ullah 


Do. 

1181 

Sh, Muhammad Salim 

• « • 

Lahore 

1151 

She Bahlol 

4 ft « 

JuUundur 

1170 

Shah Datif Ullah 

• * • 

Do. 

1180 

Maulana Pakhar-ud*Din 


Delhi 

1126 

Syad Alim Ullah 

ft • ft 

JuUundur 

1202 

Sh. Nur Muhammad 

« ft ft 

Tajasarwar near Mu- 
bar, a town in 
BahAwalpur. 

1205 

Sayad Ali Shah 

ft ft ft 

JuUundur 

1213 

Sh. Muhammad Said 

* ft ft 

Sharaqpur, Lahore 

1214 

Sh. Mahmud Said 

ft ft ft 

JuUundur 

1220 

Sh. Khair-ud«Dln 

ft ft ft 

Lahore 

1228 

Hafiz Mui 

ft ft ft 

Manakpur 

1245 

Kh, ,M ohammad Sulaiman , . . 

Taunsa in Sanghar 
tahsils 

1267 

Maulvi Am&nat Ali 


Amroha 

1280 

Hdji RamzSn.,, 


Lahore 

1282 

Sh. Faiz Bakhsh 

». . 

Do. 

12861 


Some CMbTiH saints* 

The full name of Bu All Qalandar was Shaikh Sharf-ud-Din Bu 
Ali Qalandar. Born at P4mpat^ it is not certain as to whose disciple he 
was^ some holding* that he was the khalifa of Khw^ja Kutb-ud~Din^ 
others that he was a disciple of Nizdm- ud-Din Auliya. He wrote many 
works on Sufiism and in one of them^ the Ri&mat^Ndma, he ^ives a 
shorti^tobiography Amon.j? his numerous disciples were Sult&n Ala« 
ud-Din Khalji and Jalal-ud-i)in KhaljL In the Hikmat-ndma he says 
that at the age of 40 he left Pampat for Delhi where he was entrusted 
with the office of mufti and teaching Islamic law for SO years. When 
his abstraction increased he gave up teaching and his office and spent the 
rest of his life as a Qalandar. He accepted no presents from disciples. 
He performed many miracles and died on the 13th Ramzan 724 H. 
(11th January 1824 A,D.). His tombs are at Pdnipat and Karnfl,® 

At the sidratgdh of Bu Ali Shah Qalandar the urs is held from 
9th to 12th Bamzan^ during which days the place is illuminated and 

^ Manj important saints are omitted from this list^ to wit Mattlana Faklir<‘nd«dfn of 
Belhi> Sli4h KflJimnllali Jahdn^b^di etc.; while minor saints like Snlaim^n of Tatmsa 
etc, are mentioned* 

* pp, 8S6-S | 100*X i Mifidh>m^Tam4Hikh 

Persian test, \>j p. T9, 
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Qaw41s (singers) sing ghasals or hymns etc. Another fair, called the 
Badakharah, is held on every Thursday in Jeth and Har, Once it is 
said* the Shah was sitting on a wall of the building when B^faqir riding 
on a lion drew near. The Sh4h ordered the wall to pay its respects to 
him, whereupon it moved up and down in token of respect. So the 
people founded the fair in honour of the Shah. The shrine has been 
in existence for 600 years. It contains the Shdh^s tomb, made of 
marble, on which flowers are carved. The administration is carried on 
by a Shaikh majdwar. 

'Another saint of great celebrity is Bo4li Qalandara, contempor- 
ary of Baba Farid. He used to ride about on a wall, but eventually 
settled at Panipat. The Jumna then flowed under the town : 
and he prayed so continuously that he found it convenient to stand 
in the river and wash his hands without moving. After seven years 
of this he got sti:ff, and the fishes ate his legs ; so he asked the river 
to step back seven paces and let him dry. In her hurry to oblige 
the saint she retreated seven miles ; and there she is now. He gave 
the people of Panipat a charm which drove away all fliies from tbe city. 
But they grumbled, and said they rather liked flies, so he brought them 
back a thousandfold. The people have since repented. There was a 
good deal of trouble about his funeral. He died near Karnal, and 
there they buried him. But the Panipat people claimed his body and 
came and opened his grave, on which he sat up and looked at them till 
they felt ashamed. They then took some bricks from his grave with 
which to found a shrine ; but when they got to PAuipat and opened the 
box they found his body in it, so now he lies buried both at Panipat 
and at Karnal, His history is given in the He died in 

724 Hij. (1324 A. D.). 

The following Chishti saints have shrines in Jind 

Sayyid Jamdl-ud-Din or Stab Waldyat has his shrine at Jind 
town. He belonged to the Chishti order and accompanied 'Shahib-ud- 
Dm of Ghorin his campaign against Rdi Pithora. He was killed in 
battle at Jind, where his shrine was built. A fair and urs are held here 
in Muharram every year. His sister’s son also has a tomb there and 
so has Shaikh Wali Muhammad. Both belonged to the Chishti order. 

Shah Sondha^s shrine is at Safidon town. He belonged to the 
Chishti and Qadiria orders. 

Hiddyatullah or Mubariz Kh4n has his shrine at Kaliana in the 
Dddri tahsil. Mubariz Khan was made commander-in-efaief by Alaf 
Kh^n, son of Tughlaq, King of Delhi, and was deputed in 730 H. to 
fight against Raja Kalian, ruler of Kaliana and the country there- 
abouts, He was killed and his shrine was. built, A full account is 
given in the Jind State Gazetteer 

Shaikh Mahmdd has his shrine at Dddri town. He belonged to 
the Chishti order. 

Data Ganj Bakhsh, ^ the saint, the bestower of treasure^, was 
really named Ali Makhdum Hujweri^ and a son of Usman, son of Ali 

1 Fimlkidn States Gazetteer ^ Jind, pp. 262 and 335. 

» Htijwer was a suburb of Ghazni : Hktory of Lahore, p# 179. 
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JaMU of Ghazni. He was a disciple of Shaikh Ahul Fazl, son of 
ilassan Knutbi. He followed the armies of MasMd, son of Mahmdd 
to Lahore where he settled in 1039 A D. The authorship of the 
XasA/-ul-Ma/ija6 OT ‘ Revelation of the Unseen' is ascribed to him 
He was a precursor of the Ohishtis, for Khwaja Muin-ud-Din of Aimer 
IS said to have spent 40 days at his tomb. 


1142 H. 


Chishti shrines are not numerous at Lahore but that of Shah 
Rahmatullah Shah (d. 1708 A. D.), who was the spiritual guide of 
Abdus-Samad, viceroy at Lahore, merits notice. The saint is now 
known as Pir Samponw414 or ‘ saint having command of snakes ' owino- 
to an incident which occurred near his tomb in Raniit Singh's reign. i ^ 

In Bah4walpur the Chishtis are important though only one shrine, 
ttat at Ghishti4na, is held by them. Shaikh T^j-ud-Din, a grandson of 
Bdwa Fand-ud-dm, converted various R4jput tribes in Bikgner and this 
brought him into collision with the unconverted clans. They attacked 
him and the women of his household were swallowed up by the earth. 
A tower which marks the spot is visited by women who make vows 
there. ^ Various stories associate Khwaja Nur Muhammad Maharvi 
and B4ba N4nab with the shrine of this saint, at which the Lakhweras 
and other Joiya septs make vows for sons, while Muhammadans in 
general after the istisqd or prayer for rain sacrifice goats &c. and 
Hindus offer a chintz cover to the tomb for restoration to health and 
distribute sugar and boiled grain as a thank-offering for rain.® 

Khw^ja Ndr Muhammad was a Kharral Panwar Rdjpiit. Born 
In 1746 in the Shahr Fand ildqa of Bah^iwalpur, he obtained the 
Mild fat from Maulana Fakhr-ud-Din Muhib-un-Nabi at Delhi and the 
name of Nur Muhammad from his disciples as he was the perfect 
'light' (of God). Better known as the Gibla-i-Alam, he performed 
countless miracles and could send his invisible body {wajdd-i-zilli) 
where he liked. He appeared after death to read the jandza at the 
funeral of a murid. He had 4 Malifas, Niir Muhammad II of H4if- 
pur, Q4zi Muhammad Aqll of Mithankot, HSfiz Muhammad Jamdl of 
Mult4n, and Khwaja Muhammad Sulaimdn Kh4n of Sanghar. Their 
deputies in turn founded gaddia in Bahdwalpur, Sindh and the Punjab 
among them those of Muhammad Akbar at Rdnia in Hiss^r, Makhddm 
Sayyid Mahmud of Sitpur and Muhibb-i-Jah4nf4n at Shahr Sultan, 
and others. This saint, who -must be classed as a Chishti, has thus 
exercised a profound influence over the whole of the south-western 
Punjab.® 

The shrine of Hujra Shah Mohkam in Montgomery is the subject 
of the Tazkiidt-i-MohJcami, compiled in 1747. The descent of its 
founder is thus given : —Ghaus Muhi-ud-Din Chishti, Abd-ur-Razaq 
Sayyid Ali, S. Muhammad Mushtaq, S. Momani, Shams-ud-Din (I and 
II), Zahur-ud-Din, S. Sadr-ud-Din, Fateh UI14h, Zain-ul- Abidin, Ala- 
ud-Din Surakh-posh, Tdj Muhammad Budauni and Bahd-ul-Haqq 
Budduni Hujr^i. On the death of the last named, its founder, in 1565 
^ Hisiary of LaJu)Te^ p, 187. 

8 BaMwalpur Gazetteer^ pp. 174-6, 

» 16., pp. 176-8. 
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his younger son Shih. Mohkam xvas elected to succeed him. Bahd-ul- 
Haqq or BahSwal Sher left Budauu and settled on the bank of the Sutlej 
in a small village inhabited by Dhid By the miraculous use of 

his stafE the saint caused the river, then divided into several streams, to 
flow in a single channel. Once he rode to Pakpattan and tore off the 
tapestries from the tomb of Shaikh Parid Badi’-ud-Din Shakarganj^ by 
which apparent sacrilege he enabled that saint to attain the highest 
heaven, into which his entry had hitherto been impeded. Apparently 
this saint supported the cause of Humdyun against the house of Sher 
Sh^ih Sur, for in his restoration he entertained the emperor at a banquet 
for which a valuable horse presented to the saint by Akbar had been- 
slaughtered. As late as the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, the parti- 
zans of the shrine seem to have carried on a religious war with those of 
Shaikh Farid. ^ This legend may give a clue to the significance of the 
shrines which have no roofs. In the Punjai Historical Society^ s JourncCl^ 
1914, pp 144-6, the present writer gave instances of hypsefchral shrines 
in the Punjab. To that list may be added the shrine of Khwaja Bdqi- 
billah Naqshbandi at Delhi, and the Chishti QutVs at Mihrauli: 
the roofless tomb of Pir Aulia Ghori near Bahadurpur in Multan ^ and 
that left incomplete in honour of Gujari, a sati in N^bha^ ; and doubt- 
less many other examples could be cited. These shrines are all Muham- 
madan — with the possible exception of the satPs in Gurgaon — but they 
do not appear to be confined to any particular sect. Muhammad Latif 
says that Tiujra in Persian means ^building, mosque or mausoleum with- 
out roof/® bat all roofless shrines are not styled hajra in the Punjab. 

Jawaya Shah whose takiais at Basti Kamboanwali in Ferozepur 
was a Machhi and a faquir of the Ghishti school. Born in Ferozepur city, 
he went to live in the Basti when it was founded, and was buried there. 
No fair is held, ^ : 

West of the town* of Hdnsi are the tombs of the four Qntbs, Gutb 
Jamdl-ud-din and his three descendants. Tradition makes * Sultdn ^ 
JamSl-ud-Din a scion of the Ghaznivides who accompanied Mahmdd or 
else Muhammad of Ghor in his invasions. The tomb of All Tajjdr, ^a 
disciple of Qutb-ud-Din stands in the enclosure. Ali Tajjar was his 
chief purveyor.^ The 2nd Qutb was his son Burhan-ud-Din, the 3rd 
Manawwar-ud-Dm, and the 4th Nur-ud-Din, Nur-i-Jahdn. In another 
enclosure are the graves of the four Diwans or successors of the Qutbs 
whose descendants are still sajjada^nashins and known as the Diwdn 
Sahibs, Shaky as the toaditions are as to chronology the 1st Gutb is 
described as a disciple of Baba Farid Shakarganj and the second as also 
a companion of H. Nizam-ud-Din of Delhi. Hence the institution must 
be classed as a Chishti one, though it is possibly older in origin than the 
time of Bdwa Farid. 

^ A tribe otherwise unknown. 
aP. rS*. Q., Ill, §$ 592, 643 and 732. 

» Multan G-aeeUeer, 1901-02, p. 123. 

* Vol. II, p, 312, infra» 

® Mist of Lahore, p, 166, 
e So the Hisiaar GazeUeer, 1904, p. 319, 
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Another tomb at H^nsi is that of Sajyid Nidmat XJllah Shahid 
killed in Mnhammad-ihn-Sdm's attack on the place, in 588 H. probably. i 
Tradition adds that he was present at the battle of Thdnesar and killed 
Khande Rao, brother of Prithi However this may be. the fair held 

in Chet at his tomb is called the mela-i-neza or ffete of lances. His 
comrades who fell were buried at the Ganj Shahidan 8 kos from Hdnsi. 

An interesting Ghishti shrine at Gula in Hissdr is that of Miran 

Nan Bahd.r the name signifies eternal prosperity — a disciple of Bdba 

Pand of Shakarganj. On his return to Gula he was given some bricks, 
blessed by the curses of evil spirits, which he put into a mari. Who- 
soever is affected by evil spirits or hysterical fits has only to put his 
head in the m&ri to be rid of them. The date of the erection of the mdfi 
is that of the annual fair. 

It is generally believed that the hhdngrdh was built about 750 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by iMiran's descendants 
who are Tirmizi Sayyids, while the keeping of it clean rests with an 
old family of Tehddims. 

The fair begins on the p'&ran'mdshi of Jeth sudi and lasts 2 
days longer. People affected as above are cured thus : — They are made 
to eat ndm leaves wetted in the oil of a burning lamp and . then made 
to put their head into the mdri> The evil spirit appears, talks, sayS 
why he troubled the man, prescribes a remedy and then departs. 

The JHhdnqdh of Shdh Kaiim ud-Din is attached to this shrine. 
It is about 500 yards from it. He was some relation of Mfran Nan 
Bahdr’s father. 

The shrine ofDdta Sher Bahlol. — This saint^s shrine lies a mile east 
of Hiss^r. His name was Abdul Razzfiq, Data Sher Bahlol being his 
Zagh. In 1340 C757 H.) he lived where his shrine now stands in a 
wilderness which was the hunting ground of Pfroz Shdh Tnghlaq, son 
of S^Ur Raj jab, a cousin of Sidtfin Muhammad Tughlaq. In 1840 
when Ffroz Tughlaq came here to hunt he was astonished to see Sher 
Bahlol living without water etc, and had a wall built round what is 
now the town of Hissfir and a canal brought from the J umna to it. A 
meila is held on the 6th of Muharram. On Thursdays and Sunday 
the Muhammadans and Hindus of HissSr gather there for xndrcet. 

The shrine of Shah Junaid. — This shrine stands 300 yards south 
of the Nagauri gate of the town. It comprises a small gumbad, a 
mosque, a well in the compound and some other tombs of the saint's 
relatives. Junaid, son of Chandan and grandson of Mahmtid, was a 
native of Ajadhan (now P^kpattan) and a descendant of BSba Farid 
Shakarganj. An inscription in Arabic on the shrine runs — ' Built on 
the first of Rabi-ul-Awal 927 H. (1510 A. D.); here lies Junaid bin 
Chandan'. Every year a mela is held on 27 th Ramzfin. 

The shrine of Ismail Shdh. — This shrine stands close to the 
western side of the town. Ismail. Sh^h settled here in 1800 A.D«, and 
by his high character achieved such popularity that many became his 
s Epigraphia Inio-Mt»Aemiea, p. 19. 
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disciples, many villages in Bikdner were assigned to him and other 
states also gave him a yearly income. 

The shrine of the Chihl This shrine is called that of the 

forty reciters of the Quran who were 40 wandering darwesh of Bagh- 
dad. Arriving here in 1840 A. D. in the reign of Piroz Sh^h Tnghlaq 
they settled at the place where the shrine now stands to enjoy the society 
of D^ta Sher Bahlol. All 40, it is said, were buried in one and the same 
tomb after they had been put to the sword by the Dogars of Agroha. 

Two shrines exist in Sirsa — one called Abu Shakur Silmi and the 
other Skaikb Allah DM Sdhib. The former, a native of _ Salam in 
Arabia, catne here in the time of Sultan Mahmud Grhaznawi. A very 
learned darwesh, he belonged to the Ibrdhim sect founded by Ibrdhim 
of Balkh who abandoned his kingdom and used to live in solitude in 
the hills. He wrote a work, called the Tamhtd, on purity of mind. 
The 14th ShabM is the date for the mela at the shrine The four 
cupolas one on each side of the shrine are called the four Childs 
of BSba Farid Shakarganj, Baha-ul Haqq-w4-l-Din Zakaria MultMi, 
Sayyid Jal£l and Bdba Ndnak— since these four came here at different 
times and spent some- time in meditation on Abu Shakdr Silmi. 

A yearly fair is held at Palla in tahsil Nub, in the khdnqdk of 
Blhwdja Mde4 Chishti on the a7th and gSth of JatnMi-ul-awwal. The 
khdnq_dJt was built by Khwija Abdul Samad, a descendant of Kh. 
Mdsa in 1142 H.; and the buildings attached to it by Nawdb Shams- 
ud-Din Khn-h of Ferozepxu’-Jhirka. The grave is of white marble 
enclosed on all sides by a marble palisade, but open on the top. Sur- 
rounding the maz&r are some houses in which people can put up. There 
are two gates, one to the east, the other to the south. The management 
vests in the Quraishi Shaikhs of Palla, the descendants of Shaikh Mdsa. 
In the fair each person offers a pice to the masdr find also reori or 
bafdahas with one pice The following offerings are also made : — 

Cloth from 6 to 100 yards to cover the grave, a jhdra (hrwm) 
which is deemed to possess the virtue of removing pimples from- the 
skin, maltdai (bread mixed with gid and sugar) and milk and curd. Ho 
other shrine is connected with this. 

At the tomb of Shah Chokha^ or Sayyid Akbar Ali a fair is held 
every of the Muhammadan month of Jamddi-ul-awal, ending 

on the 8th of that month, in this wise : — When the new moon is seen 
a drum is beaten and the tomb is lit up. Every subsequent evening 
and morning a gathering for fatih&’khwdni takes place and sometimes 

» The. samt of the Meos, see Vol. Ill, p. 84, infra. A still more cariotis Chishti 
shrine is described "below : — 

The hhdnqdlh of D&.da Tim Shah at T^akhhaji in Ferozemir has a fair on the 4th Haj 
every year. The story is that Bada Yatfm Shah was a Chishti juggler. Ho came from 
Ajmer and settled in Marapah in Mnktsar some 12u years ago. Thence he was brought 
to Lakhahaji by Kalu and Lakha, pogars. He had a disciple named Sayyid Bakhan Shah 
Bukhari. On the day of the foundation of Lakhahaji, Bada Yatfin Shah breathed his 
last. The fair is attended by some 200 men and qawdls or singers are invited to it. 
Some of the visitors go into a trance by waving their heads violently. Faqifs are fed free 
with bread, rice and meat. J&hsgf/sr Bahadur Sh4h> Qureshi, is its majdwar, S accession is 
governed by natural relationship, but in the absence of a son^ the inheritance would pass 
to a oh^la. Lamps are lit every Thursday night, when people offer cash, or sweeta. The 
hhdnqdh of Lakhan Shdh is connected with this. 
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verses are also sung. The drum is beaten five times each day. Faqtra 
and shopkeepers encamp on plots of ground from 1st to 3rd of Jamadi- 
ul-awal, and shops are opened on the 4th. The fdtila^hhwdni is finished 
on the 6th, and the fair ends on the 8th. Forty or even fifty thousand 
people of every sect visit this fair. 

Sayyid Akbar Ali was a Charkalot Meo. Chokha means ^good^, 
and probably the saint was so called on account of his miracles. The 
tomb is said to have been built in the reign of Akbar, but its Mddims 
state that the Persian phrase sanni^zulidk expresses the year of its found** 
ation which would thus be 939 H.» but the words are meaningless. 
The tomb is enclosed by walls on all four sides, the outer walls being 
about 1 00 yards long, and 5 or 6 yards high, with two gates, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern wall. The natibat or drums are kept 
at these gates, In both these walls are smaller doors for the convenience 
of the public. Inside all the four walls are hujrda and ddldm in which 
visitors to the fair put up. Between the outer and inner walls are many 
small tombs in which shop-keepers set up booths during the fair. lu 
the north-western corner is a small mosque without a dome. The inner 
circuit has two gates, one in the southern, the other in the western wall. 
Inside it are two ddldns, known as the hdra^dari. Under one is a 
iah^^kldna and there are five or six small graves in the courtyard. At 
the north-eastern corner is a small roofless mosque in the form of an 
idgdh. North of the tomb stands a large mosque in which the 
is read. Behind this mosque is a three- doored room built of red sand- 
stone, which seems to be new for the middle door has an inscription in 
Hindi.^ In the inner circuit is a largo stone tomb. Above it is a large 
egg-shaped dome surmounted by a golden kalaa. This tomb has two 
doors, one to the south, the other to the east. Inside this building is 
the grave of Sh^h Chokha covered with a green cloth kept in position 
by a few stones {??iif/arsk), , Inside the building on the northern wall 
hang a stick, a wooden bow, a stone hanfha^ two wooden swords (one of 
them a khan^d)^ 5 small glass beads, and an iron bead known as ‘ the 
smurgVa egg **. By the grave are two Qurdns, two iron candelabra 
and an iron fat%Uos. 

The administration of the temple vests in the villagers who style 
themselves descendants of Shdh Chokha. All the hhddima are Ghishtis. 
Every Thursday at the fdtiha^khwdni lobdn or incense is burnt. The 
tomb of the ptr or religious teacher of Shah Chokha is said to be at 
NArnaul in Patiala. 

All that can be ascertained of Shah Ahmad Chishti is that he 
was the son of Shah Ismail. His father canfe to reside at Sajwfiri 
from Dasna in the Balandsbahar District. After his death Shfih 
Ahmad Chishti took his gaddi. His fame rests upon a tradition that 
once a Banjara bringing valuable goods from abroad met him. Shfih 
Ahmad asked him what they were. The Banj^ra named some inferior 
goods. Shah Ahmad said * Yes. It must be what you say When 
the Banj^ra reached his destination and opened the goods he found 
that they had been transformed into what he had misi’epresented 
them to be to the Shaikh. He came back to him and begged for 

non of Hlis KaXil of Mathra, S. 1840. 

MU 
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pardon, which was granted and the goods were restored to their origi- 
nal condition. So the BanjSra had this shrine raised to the Shaikh’s 
memory. It is much worshipped by people of the surrounding villages 
some of whom have assigned lands to it. Naw^ib Murtaza Khan assigned 
4 or 6 hundred highas* The pepole of Mahalla Qdnungoydn in Palwal 
generally have their children shaved at this place. The annual festival 
takes place on 1 iJth Rabi-ul-awwal. 

The influence of the Chishtis has penetrated into parts of the hills. 
Thus at the hhdnqdh of Bara Bhdi is the shrine of Abd us-Saldm, a 
Chishti, founded by a Rajd of Nasrota. Its fair is held on a Thursday 
in the light half of Jeth, 

The QIdiria Orbbb.^ 

Abdul Qddir JiMni was born at Gildn or Jildn in Persia in 1078 
A. D. His titles were Pir£n-i’Pxr, Ghaus-ul-Azim, Ghaus-us-Samdtoi, 
^ Mahhfib-i-Suhh£.m, Mir£n Muhay-ud-Dm, Sayyid Abdul Q^dir Jfldni, 

Hasan-ul-Hussaini.2 Abdul Q£dir JildnPs nephew {hld^^ja) was Sayyid 
Ahmad Kabir (not Qabir) RaM/ the founder of the Rafdi or Gurzmfo 
faqin. 

Abdul Qddir is said to have left his tooth-brush at Ludhifoa. It 
has grown into a nim tree at his shrine which stands in an open space 
near the fort. His fair is called Roshani and begins on the 11th of 
Rabi-us-sdni, Hindu as well as Muhammadan villages light lamps at 
his shrine and women desirous of offerings make offerings at it. J£ts 
also bring cattle to it and make them jump for luck. The fair lasts S 
or 4 days and songs of all sorts are sung by the ever-moving crowds 
both night and day. Prostitutes frequent it. 

But the following ' local account of the fair makes no mention of 
Abdul QMir or of the niifh treie and assigns a very different origin to 
the shrine 

. - TRe Roshani Fair is the most famous in Ludhiana. It is held in 
that town at the JcMnqah of the ^ Pir S^hib ^ and people of all 
mostly Muhammadans with some Hindds, attend it. Beginning on 
the loth of Rabi II it should end on the 12th but it generally goes on 
for a week, more people visiting it at night than by day. Visitors 
present cash, sweetmeats, goats, milk, cowries &c., as they think fit. 
Every Thursday too there is a small gathering at the hlidnqdh^ especial- 
ly of Muhammadans. This Pir was Sayyid Muhammad, progenitor of 
the Sufi Sayyids of Ludhifoa, At the site of the kMnqdk he practised 

1 See Vol. Ill, p. 431. 

* Herklot^fl Qanoon^e^Islam, p. 155, 

^ Ib, pp. 1B7 and 193. Abdnl Qldir Gflani was the son of AM S^lih and a disciple of 
I2th Fehmary Shaikh Ahn Sa^id. Born on the 1st Ramzdn 470 H., at the age of 18 he left Gildn for Bagh- 
1166 A.D, dad where he began his studies, and in 621 H. he began to preach. More than 70,000 

people are said to have attended Lis lectures. He could talk with the Invisible (Rijal-i- 
ghaih), as well as with Khizr, and performed many nniqne miracles. Many saints who had 
lived before him had prophesied concerning him. He died on 9th Rabi II, 661 H., at the 
age of 90 and was buried at Baghdad : Ehaz^mf-uhAsfia, I, pp. 94-9 j Safinat-uhAuUa, 
pp. 43-58, For a hymn to Ahd^ul-Qddir JiUni see Templets Legends of the Punjab, II, p, 
153. The tale of the miraculous rescuf^ of the drowning bridegroom by the saint may he 
purely allegorical. The saint^s chief f^teis celebrated on the gdrhi 11th (ggdrv/n) of 
Rabi, JI s ib, p. 158, citing Herklof s Qanoon-e-Isldm, p. IBSjJf. 
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elila for 40 days shut up in a hut- At its close his disciples came to 
revere him and thus the Roshani fair was instituted. Sayyid 
Muhammad was a hhalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia Shaikh D^tid 
Gangd. Prom the Sadiqd Ddddi it appears that he was contemporary 
with Alamgir and probably the khdnqdh was founded in his reign. 
Its mangement vests in the descendants of Sayyid Muhammad, and 
for its service one or two mujdwats or faqirs are employed. 

In imitation of this fair, another Roshani fair is held at Rdipur in 
Ludhiana tahsil on the same date, but it only lasts a day and a night. 
It is held at Pir Daulat Shah^s hjidnqdh, and his disciples {muride) 
gather there. 

Brown gives various details regarding the Qddiris. According 
to him Abdul Qadir^s title was Sultan-ul-Aulia or sovereign of the 
wain The insigne of the Clddirfs is the rose, because once 

the Shaikh ml-SaTd Abdul Qddir Gfldni^ was directed by Khizr to 
go to Baghdad and on his arrival the Shaikh (apparently the chief of 
the town) sent him a cup full of water to signify that as the town was 
already, full of holy men it had no room for him. But the saint put 
a rose in the cup, although it was the winter season, to signify that 
Baghdad could find a place for him. He was then admitted to the 
city. Abddl-Qadir represents the or seven paths.® The 

initiatory rites muhdya^at of a murid include the bai^ at or giving of the 
right hand clasped in the Shaikh^s right hand with the two thumbs 
raised up against each other.'* 

The Qrddirfs have three grades of dirwesJi^ the murid ^ khalifa and 
shaikh. The hhalifa is the shaikhs vicar, e.g. Shaikh Ismail or Rtimi, 
originally a KhalwattI, became the hhalifa of Abdul Qadir. Sir Richard 
Burton was initiated into this order, first as a shaikh^ then as a murshid, 
or one allowed to admit murids or apprentices.® 

The Qddiria methods and practices. 

In the Qadiria method of contemplation the discii>le is instructed 
to attain union with God or reach to Him by the practices of yah- 
zarhiy dd-zarbij sch-zarbi and ehahdr-zarbi, four methods of repeating 
the name of Allah, and be must recite His name in a voice so pitched 
as not to arouse sleeping people. In yah-zarbi be repeats tha, word 
Allah with a certain pitjoh and length of voice from the heart and throat 
with emphasis once and then stops until his breathing is regulated and 

^Brown, The Der'oishes^ p. SO. 

» J5., p, 89* apparently Abdxtl-ul-Qadir himself or one of his saccessors. 

^There are 7 names of AlUh, used in siiJor, each having its peculiar light, prayer and 
number of times which it must be repeated 

1. Ld-Illabi-ill-Ullah, blue, 100,000 times. 

2. Allah the Hsmi jalil or beauteous name, yellow, 78,686 time#. 

3. Ismi Hu, red, 44,630. 

4. Ismi Hal, white, 20,092. 

6. Wdhid, green, 93,420. 

6. Az£z, black, 74,644. 

7, Wadud. no light, 30,202 . 

These numbers total 447,574, but their mystical significance is not stated. It used 
to be necessary to recite the names the above number of times in order to qualify for the 
degree of Shaikh, 
p. 95. 

^ AhMxdina, 1, p. 14. 
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then he reciteii the word AlWh and so on. In zihr du-zarli he sits in 
the posture of namdz (prayer) and recites the name of Alldh once turn- 
ing his head to the right and again in the heart. In zihr seh-sszrli He 
sits cross-legged and recites ^ Alldh ^ first to the right, next to the left 
and thirdly in the heart with a loud voice. In ziAr chahdr-zarhi he 
sits cross-legged and recites Alldh first on the right side, then on the 
left, thirdly in the heart and fourthly in front with a loud voice. They 
are also taught to pronounce the words la-Udhz -IlUlla in a certain 
way sitting with eyes closed. 

The nine Qadirla orders are the : — 

1. Habfbi, from Khwaja Habib of Ajmi. 

2. Tafuri, from Khwdja Bayazid of Bust^m.^ 

S. Siqti, from Khwaja Imam Sirri, and Siqti.^ 

4f. Karkhi, from Khwaja Mardf Karkhi. 

5. Junaidi, from Khwdja Junaid of Baghdad. 

6. Gazrdni, from Khwaja Najm-ud-Dm Kubru. 

7. Tdsi, from Khwaja Abu^l-Fardh Tartusi. 

8. Firddsi, from Khwaja Abu S^aid Khizri. 

9. Suharwardi from Khwaja Abd Najib Suharwardi. 

Like the Chishtia the Qddiria order is divided into two sub-orders, 
the Raziqia from Shahzada Abdul Bazdq and the Wahdbia from Shah- 
zfida Abdul Wahdb. 


The following is a list of Qddiria shrines : — 


Name, 


J?lace* 


MauUna Ghaus Ali Sdhib 
Shdh Qumais or Qumes 
Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus 
Mir Sayyid Shdh Firoz 


Pdnlpat in KarnaL 
Sadhaura in Ambdla, 
TJch in Jhang 
Lahore (Dandi 
Gardan) 

I Tlilf Mid tlie Jtinaidi are nob always given as Sdfi orders. But 


JBtijri year 
of hirth. 


923 


Tetr^h^uhjiulia and the Anwar ut- Arif in' the 14 Sdfi orders are s— ■ 


^983 

as given in the 


1. Zaidi, 

2. Ay4zi, 

8. Adhami, 

4. Hobari, 

6. Chishti, 

6. Habfbij 

7. Tafdri, 

Bust£iu is a vUlage near Wad^ a city in Persia. 
Tafdri or Taifdri order, was an interesting personality, 
or Abu Yazid and his Sufism made him a true pantheist. 


8. Karkhi, 

9, Siqti, 

10. Junaidi, 

11. Gazrdni, 

12. Tdsi, 

13 Sahrwardi, and 
14. jPirddsi. 

Bayazid, founder of the Tifdri, 
His full name was Taifiir bin Isa 
Whatever attains to God, he held. 


becomes God and his sanctity was such that he wrought miracles and wounds inflicted on his 
person when in a state of ecstasy appeared on the bodies of those who inflicted them. His 
townsmen feared his rapernatural power and cast him out of their city seven times, only to 
receive him back again. A tenet he inculcated was that loving-kindness should be shown 
not only to men but to animals and the story goes that once he and his friend Qdsim carried 
an ant away from its home unnoticed in their belongings. At Qasim^s request Bayazid set 

whereupon a halo encircled his hand" and the inhabitants of 
Shahrud and Bnst4m fought for possession of his person. Qasim was killed in the fray and 
on his return learnt of his death he rebuked his townsmen so vehemently, 
wat they stoned him to death. Both he and Qasim are buried at Bnstam : William 
Ja<*son, M'om Constantinople to the Some of Omar Khayyam, pp. 200-1. For a sketch 
of S^a^d BustamPs life and teaching see Claud Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam, 
pp. 52 ffi and for Habfb Ajami, pp. 79 

» The Siqti and K^khi orders have long ceased to be so called, and their followers 
nua a place under the Q4diri order in all books on Stlfi history written in Persian or Urdu. 
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Sayyid Abdul Qadirll 
Sayyid Muhammad HazurP ... 
Mlrfin Sayyid Mubarik 
Shdh Latif Barri ... 

Sayyid Baha-ud-din 

Sayyid Hamid Ganj Bakhsh... 

Sh. Baud 

Sh. Bahlol ... ’ 

Sh. Abu Ishaq 
Sayyid Muhammad Nur 
Sayyid Musa 

Sh. Hussain (L41 Hussain) ... 
Shi h Shams-ud-Din 
Shdh Khair-ud-Dfn 
Sh. Muhammad TAhir^ 
Sh.^Muhammad Mfr (Midn Mfr) 
Sayyid Shah BiMwal 
Sh. Madhuri ... 

Khwaja Bihiri ... 


Miiri y^ecr 
ofhirth, 

. 94*0 


Shah Sulaimi,n 
Sayyid Jan Muhammad 
Sayyid Abdul Razzaq 
Sh. Shdh Muhammad 
Shdh) 


(MuHa 


Sh. Haji Muhammad 

Sayyid Hasan 
Shdh Baza 
Inait Sh&h 

Sh. Muhammad Bazal 
Shfih Pir Muhammad 

Sh4h Muhammad Gaus 
Sh. Abdul Rahmin 

Sayyid Bahli Shah 
Sh. Abdulla Shah 
Sh. Ghulam Hussain 

Sh. Gaisar Shah 
Sh. Lahe Shi.h 


Uch in Jhang ... 94*6 

Near Mian Mir road 94*S 
Uch in Jhang ... 956 

Nurpur in Rawal- 
pindi ... 950 

Hujra ... 97S 

Uch in Jhang ... 978 

Shergarh ... 98E 

Chiniot ... 988 


Mozang (Lahore) 

985 

Ohdnfan in Lahore 

988 

Multan 

1001 

Lahore ... 

1008 

Do. 

1021 

Do. 

1024 

Do. 

1040 

Do. * 

1045 

Outside Lahore ... 

1046 

Near Lahore 

1156 

Near Mian Mfr’s 


shrine 

1060 

Bhilowal 

1065 

Near Garhi town 

1065 

Lahore 

roes 

Outside Mfdn 


Mir^s tomb 

1069 

Chhani Sahanpfil 


in Gujrdnwdla... 

1108 

Peshawar 

1015 

Lahore ... 

1118 

Do, 

1141 

Batdia 

1161 

Naushahra in Gu]- 


rdt ... 

1162' 

Lahore 

1162 

Birhi in Gujrdn- 


wdja 

1153 

Easdr 

1171 

Mozang in Lahore 

1212 

W ayanwali in Guj- 


rdnwala 

1260 

Ditto 

1283 


Lahore 


’The Hazuri family of Lahore is so called because its disciples are, it is believedL 
flUiohly admitted into the presence of the Prophet. Originally of Ghor it settled at Uch 
bat migrated to Lahore under Sh^h Jahan. Their tomb has two domes and in it are buried 
Muhammad Hazuri and bis son Sh4h Nur-ud-D£n, and Jdu Muhammad and his son Sarwar 
Din : J in Muhammad, who died in 1708, was a man of profound learning ; 3ist, oflcahoret 
p* 171* 

“Shaikh lihir Banda.^, who is buried at Lahore, hi* native place, wa* a diMipIeof 
tbiB Shaikh Ahmad. 
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QddiH sdinid. 

Some Qddirta saints. 

The pedigree o£ the saint Shdh Glumes makes him a descendant of 
Abdur-QMir Jilini through a son of his named Abd-ur-Razz4j -who is 
otherwise not known. Shah Qumes most probably flourished in the 16th 
century as tradition connects him with Akbar and with Hum^Lyun’s wars 
against Sikandar Sh^Lh Sur, though even so his birth cannot be carried 
back to 1425 as in the genealogy.* His cult is said to be connected with 
Bihdr and three large fairs are held, one in that Province, one at Ludhiana 
and a third at Sddhaura itself. 

Shdh Bilawal, son of S'aid Usmdn, son of S^aid Isa, who came 
from Herdt to India with Humdydn when he reconquered India with 
Persian aid, was a disciple of Sh, Shams-ud-Dm Qddiri and a tutor of 
Maulavi A'bul Pateh. He died in 16S6 A. D. and was first buried 
beneath a high dome on the banks of the Ravi, but on account of that 
river’s encroachments Paqfr Aziz-nd-Dfn 200 years later exhumed his 
body and re-buried it a Jcos east of Lahore. The coffin was found sus- 
pended to the roof by an iron hook and the body in perfect preservation. 
The fort of Shaikhupura with its environs was held -in ydgir by this 
Sayyid. ® 

Shih Shams-ud-Din who predicted Sh^h Jahan’s accession was 
also a Q,ddiri and offerings are made to his shrine in fulfilment of vows 
(mannafj,.. He died in 1618 A. D. and Shdh Jahan constructed his 
tom.b.3 ' 

The tomb of Shdh Baza, described as belonging to the Shattaria 
Qddiria family,* is on a platform in an open courtyard. Stiffs assemble 
at the annual fair held at this Mdaqdh, to sing hymns when in the 
ecstatic state. Shdh Baza died in 1706 A. D. and disciple Shdh 
Indyatulla had as his disciple the famous poet Bhulla Shdh. 

Shdh Jamdl described as a Glddiri Sahrwafdi who died in 1650 A.D. 
has a tomb at Ichhra near Lahore. It is on a mound, in the form of a 
battsrj- awd so is called the Damdama Shdh Jaindl. His brother Shdh 
K^mdl is buried in the adjoining village of Vona. When Jamdl used 
to sit on this damdama the ladies of the royal household could be seen 
bathing in Jahdngfr’s tank close by, so they objected, but the faqir in 
a^curse predicted that neither palaces nor tank should remain. ^Never- 
theless in a fit of wagd or ecstasy he danced so hard that 5 storeys of the 
building sank below the ground, and so reduced the height of the 
damdama that people could not see the ladies bathing from it and only 
the present two storeys of his shrine remained.® 

The Pir Pastgir. 

Shdh Muhammad Q-haus, whose shrine is at Lahore, is held is great 
esteem from Delhi to Peshd war. He died in 1789. His father. Said 

* Giren in Temple’s Legends, III, pp. 92.3, where a full account of the saint’s 

and history will he found, - x 

’ JSist. of Lahore, p. ll»9. He was noted for his charities and established an alms- 
house : p. 59. 

* Xb., pp. 201-2. 

« 16., pp. 200-1. 

*15., pp. 200-1. 
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Hasan, wliose toinb at PesMwar is also muob. respected, was a lineal 
descendant of the Pir Dastgir,^ 

The descendants of the Pir Dastgir include some patron saints of 
ind astrial castes or at least of local guilds. Thus at Lahore Ffroz Shfih 
Gilani, a disciple of Shah Alam, became the saint of the Dandigars or 
Jcherddis (turners). He died in 1527 A. D. and was succeeded by Shaikh 
Abdulla. Similar saints are known in other parts of the Moslem world. 
Thus Abu Zulaima is the patron saint of the seas about the Gulf of 
Suez. He watches over the safety of mariners, sipping coffee, brought 
raw from Mecca by green birds and prepared by angels ; Burton, Al- 
Madinat I, p. 199. 

But other patron saints do not appear to be so regarded. Thus 
Hassu Teli, a saint contemporary withLdl Husain, is essentially the saint 
of the oilmen and his tomb is the scene of an annual fair. His shop 
• too, at which he sold com, is still respected and a lamp is lit daily at 
his residence. He was a disciple of Shah Jamal Q^ldiri whose tomb 
is at lohhra, and he died in 1693 A. D.® Shaikh Musa was an dhangar 
or ironsmith and his tomb is revered by people of that occupation. Once 
it is said, a Hindu woman brought him a spindle to straighten. Smit- 
ten by her beauty he forgot it and when she taunted him he replied 
that in looking at her he was only conternplating the maker’s skill and 
taking the spindle he passed it over his eyes which remained unhurt 
while it turned into pure gold. The woman embraced Islim and her 
tomb is close to his. He died in 1519 A. D.® 

The dyers of Lahore similarly affect the tomb of Ali Rangrez which 
is also that of his brothers Wali and Bahu.^ 

Pir Hadi, the ' shewer of the way’, is much reverenced by the 
Khojas of Lahore.® His pedigree is : — 

S. Shams-ud-Din Tabriz 
S. Abdul Gidir 


Pir Hddi Rdhnuma. Mohsiu Shfih, Abdulla Shiih. 

Sh4h Chirfigh (Abdul Razzak), a descendant of the Pir Dastgir, has 
a lofty. tomb at Lahore, erected by Aurangzeb. It is the scene of an 
annual fair.® 

The Q,alandar8. 

The Qalandars,7 according to Brown, are not an order. One of the 
darvesh of the Qadirfs was named Shdhbdz-i-Galandari and another 

1 Elitt. of Lahore, pp. 168-69. 

» lb., pp. 202-03. 

“ 25., pp. 204-0B. 

‘ Ji., p. 209. 

•25.,p. ?08. 

6 lb., p. 193. 

rDeseribed in YoL III, p. 2S7 infra. The Sh&h Baz settled pn the Peshawar border maj .. 
be this Shihb&t, the The shrine of Sh4h Ohohha, as already stated, is hdd by 

Ohisbtl hhddim*. . - _ 
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The Suharwardi Order. 


of tlie Maulavft was called Shams-ud-Din Tabriz! Qalandari.^ But' 
the Qalandars also appear to be eonneoted with the Bektishis some 
of whom wear the cap called Shdhbiz-i-Qalandari which is said to 
have been assumed by the ShSh, Adham, of Balkh and which is there' 
fore called Adhami.^ 

The Susaewaedi Obdeu. 

The account given of the foundation of ' this order in Vol III, 
p. 432, is almost certainly incorrect. It was founded either by Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-Din Suharwardi who died in 682 H. and is entombed at Bagh- 
dad (and not in the fort of Multdn, as erroneously stated in that art,) 
or by Shaikh Zifi-ud-Dfn) .® Shaikh Shihdb-ud-Din's disciple Bah^-ud' 
Din Zakaria is buried in the fort at Mnlt4n and hence is sometimes called 
Bahd-ud-Din Zakaria Multini,^' Suharwardi comes from Suharward, a 
village in the Oxus valley. 

At initiation into the Suharwardi order the viuraMd or spiritual 
guide first bids the disciple repent his sins, great and small. He is then 
directed to recite 5 halimas and to attain to full conviction of the true 
faith, to recite the nam&st regularly and to observe the fasts (rosa) . 
This is called murid hont, *to become disciple.' Jalil-ud-Din, Mauldna 
Bdm, author of the Masnatoi, belonged to this order. He was born at 
Balkh about 1207 A. D.® His parents claimed descent from Abd Baki, 

Der'oisheSf p. 84is Brown howevor also gives the tradition that the Qalandari 
were founded in Spain and says the title means * pnre gold ^ : p. 241. 

^ p. 150. 

p. 873. Sh. Shihih-nd-DIn did not come to India. It was Sh. Bah£wal 
I)fn w-ho came t^' Multdn ; •oxde Vol. II, p. 19. The nightingale of 

SMraz Sddi was the disciple of S. Shahdb : ^ide l^afhat, p. 441, Shaikh Zi4-tid-Dfn was a 
son of ‘STajih Suharwardi, uncle of ghaikh Shahah-ud-D£n Suharwardi. Shahah-ud-D fa*s 
tomh is in Baghdad. Gh5zi-ud-D£n Kh4u Pirqz Jang Bahadar, father of the first NizAm of 
Haidarabdd, was a grandson of Alam Shaikh, a saint %nd scholar . of Samarkand “who. 
claim^ descent from-Sh. Shah4h-ud-"p£u s Sarkar, op, cit,, p,^ 92. ‘ . 

♦ The learned Shaikh Baha'-ud-D fn Zikaifa Mult&il, son c^f Wa-ffh-udABfu; was one o f the 
greatest saints of his time. A disciple of Shaikh Shih4b-ud-I>fn ITmar Suharwardi of Bagh* 
ddd> he received the garment- of recession froUi him; Th6 hnlduess of his nature earned 
him the ti^e of Baha-ud-Dfn, the angel \ Hismiiacles were numerous and B4ba ParCd 
Shakarganj addressed him as the Shaikh- ul-Isll.m. , When Snltdn Shams-ud-Dfu 
became - king, Sultdn Nasir-ud-Din Qabacha, governor of Multan, Uch and Sind plannea%' 
rebellion against him. Beaming this Baha-ud-Din Zikaifa and Q4zi Sharf-ud-Din wrote t<H 
inform Altamsh of his intentions but their letters were intercepted by Qab^cha. In 
-revenge he sent for the writers and placing the letters before them asked if they were 
theirs. Qazi Sharf-nd-Dfn admitted their authorship and was straigbtw'ay beheaded, Wt 
Baha-ud-Dm declared that he had written them by a divine command, and they contained 
nothing but the truth. Overawed by his words Qabacha begged his forgiveness and let him 
go. He died on Thursday the 7th Saf^ar 666 H: Safinatul Auliayp^, 114-5; AzharH^ 
Ahrar, pp. 56-6; Farishta,* Persian text, pp. 404-9; KTiazinaM Asda, II, pp. 19-26, and 
Beale, Mifiah^vf^Tawdrikh, Peisian text, p. 62.. 

^ 5 Pescribed as ^ the greatest pantheistic writer of all ages/ Jaldl-ud-Dm died in 1272 

A.I>,, 7 years after Dante^s birth, and did not' live to finish the Masfbawi. His teaching is 
summed Up in Ms last charge to his disciples : — ^ I bid you fear God openly and in secret; 
guard against excess in eating, drinking and speech ; keep aloof from evil companionship ; 
he diligent in fasts and self-renunciation and bear wrongs patiently. The best man is he 
who helps his fellow-men, and the best speech is a brief one which leads to knowledge. 
Praise be to God alone J* He bade man choose a p'lr to represent for him the 'Unseen God. 
His praise of the reed flute has made it one of the principal instruments in the melancholy 
music which accompanies the dancing of the Maulavi darvesK * It is a picture of the Sufi 
or eulightened man, whose life is, or ought to be, one long lament over his separation from 
the Godhead, for which he yearns till his purified spirit is re-ahsorbed into the Supreme 
Unity, We are here' reminded of the words of Novalis, ^ Philosophy *is, probably speaking 
home siokuess i the wish to be everywhere at home Field, op, oit.t pp. 148 
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father-in-law and successor of Muhammad, He had a mysterious 
friend in Shams-ud-Din of Tabriz, Jalal characterised Shams-ud-Dtn as 
a great alchemist and as a scholar in every science known to man^ who 
had renounced them all to devote himself to the study and contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of Divine love. - It would seem that under his 
influence Jalal instituted religious dancing or Ad^ hkelnd amongst his 
disciples and on this account they earned the name of dancing darvishes* 
Shams met his death, it is said, during such a religious entertainment. 

According to Petit the Suharwardi cover themselves with many 
pieces of different stuffs to remind them that ^ man is ever naked and 
observed by God But he also observes that their many-coloured cos- 
tume represents the infinite variety of the creatures placed by God at 
man^s service* 

Shaikh Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi, whose real name was Muhammad, 
was the son of Ali, son of Malik D4da. Some say he was the disciple 
of Shaikh Abubakr Silla-Baf Tabrizi ; others that Kamdl Khujandi or 
Shaikh Eukn-ud-Din Sanjasi was his father. Born to saintship he fasted 
for 4j(j days without a break even when a mere boy. Mauldna Jalal-ud- 
Dm Eumi had great faith in him. Once, it is said, Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din reached Baqunia and found Jalal-ud-Din sitting by a tank with 
some books busy teaching. After exchanging a few words with the 
Manlana the Shaikh threw the books into the tank. The Maulana was 
grieved to lose the books and said that some of them were rare and had 
belonged to his father, so the Shaikh put his hand into the water and 
took out all the hooks which were quite dry. The Maulana thus became 
his disciple. One night the Shaikh was talking to the MauMua in a 
private room, when a man came to the door and called him out. The 
Shaikh at once stood up and bidding farewell to the MauMna said that 
men had come to kill him. As soon as the Shaikh went out seven men 
attacked him with daggers, but when he uttered a cry they all fell 
unconscious on the ground. On recovering they saw nothing but a few 
drops of blood, but no trace of the Shaikh could be found. It is not 
known where he was buried as his tomb is stated to be at two or three 
.different places. His death occurred in 645 H. 

The wassir of Qonia had built a college and himself took part in 
the dancing at the opening ceremony, but he discourteously collided with 
Shams-ud-Din during the performance. Confusion resuiting the police 
of the Sultan were called in and they led Shams-ud-Din away and put 
him to death without further inquiry. Jal£l-ud-Din wrote this strange 
sentence on the door of Shams-ud-Din^s lodging — ^ This is the abode of 
the loved one of Elias, on whom be peace.’' Jalal -ud-Din's disciples 
followed their leader's example and practised dancing as a spiritual exer- 
cise but equally naturally strong objection was raised against it as 
being only worthy of mad men, the objectors going so far as to take 
legal advice which declared dancing, music and singing unlawful. Some 
of his chief disciples aver that his reason for instituting musical services 
in his order was that God had a great regard for the Roman people. 
Many objections were raised against dancing and religious ecstaoies but 

b ^ Ln OonfrM$8 pp. 44 (citing SenoTUti in Einn, p. 2X0) and 45. 

TIT 
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Suharwardi shrines. 


the Chishtia order now declares that Adi khelna is lawful^ though the 
other orders declare these practices unlawful. 

Shaikh Sham3*ud-Diri Tabrizi, whose tomb is at Multan, is a differ- 
ent saint. He was a Musavi Sayyid and his descendants who profess 
Shi^a tenets are known as Sharasi Sayyids ; Khaminat^ul-^ Asfiya^ II, pp, 
268-70 ; 8a/inat-ul^A%liya, p. 179. 


This order is closely connected with Multan. It is the home of aa 
important Shi'a family who call themselves descendants of a saint of 
Multan named Shams Tabriz to whom in 1787 A.D. a large tomb was 
built. The name Shams^ ^ Sun is peculiarly appropriate to the saint of 
a place like Multan, one of the hottest in India, and the story goes that 
the sun broiled a fish for him there when he was denied food by the 
citizens. Moreover the legend of the celebrated Shamsmd-Dm Tabrizi, 
who was killed at Q,onia in 1247 A.D., was flayed alive and wandered 
about for four days afterwards with his skin in his hand, is also told of 
this Shams-ud-Din of Multan, though his principal attribute is that he 
brought the sun nearer to ihe world at that place than any where else 
on earth. ^ The Shi'^a guardians of the shrine indeed declare that the 
name Shams Tabrez is an error and that his real name is Shains-taprez 
or ^heat-giving 


The following is a list of shrines of the Suharwardia order • 


Name 
Sh. Baha-od-Din 
Sh. Sadr-ud-Din 
Sayyid Jal&l-ud-Dia 
Sh. Ahmad 
Sh. Ruka-ud-Dia 
Sh. Hamid -ud-Din 
Sayad Jalal-ad-Din 
Sh. Sadr-ud-D£n 
Sayad Nasir-ud-Din 
Sh. Abdul Jalil3 
Sayyid Usm^a 
Shaikh Mdsa 


Place. 

Multdu 
Bo. 

TJch in Jhang ... 

Muitdh/ ... 

T)o. •' - 

Mauj a town in. Mnltdn 
Uoh in Jhang ' 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Lahore (Old Qila) 
Lahoi’e 


iJied in Hijra. 
666 
684 
690 
723 
785 
785 
785 
827 ^ 
847 
910 
912 
925 


... Lahore (G-umbaz Sabz) 

>■ Temple : Legends of tJte Punjab, III, p. 87. 

» MtalMn Qa^teer, Lahore, 1902, p. 350, citing Sir Alex. Cunniugham, Archtsolornsr,! 
Survey Reports, Calcutta, 1875, V, pp. 135 and 134. ® togioal 

Po.s8ibly a eimil^ origin may be a^enhed to the Shamsi Tal£b or Sun Tank at Mihrauli 
near Delhi. On its bank stands the JahSa Mahal, a curious building which bears no reserr- 
hlanoe to a ship as its name would impjy. though it is popularly ascribed to such a likeness 
OT to its proximity to water. This TdUb is famous in Muhammadan folk-lore: Annual 
Progress Report of Superintendent, Mluhammadan and British Monuraoiita 
Circle (AUahaWl, 1914 p. 41. It was known to Timiir as the Haof rSisi or 
of Shams.ud-Diu Altamsh, the first Turk emperor of Delhi. t/istern 

® Shaikh Abdul Jalfl or Shaikh Chuhar married a daughter of Sikandar Lo ii ani d!..! 
ip 1534 leaving a son, Abdul Patoh. His miracles are recorded in ^oT^lLraO.^ht 

“* Much respected s msToJ 
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Place. 

Vied 

in Eifra. 

Delhi 

« « • 

982 

Do. 

• • • 

948 

Lahore 

« « t 

1008 

Do. 


1012 

Do. 


1014 

Near Ichchra in Lahore - 

1049 ■ 

Gujrdt 

• • • 

1078 

Lahore 

••• 

1082 

Do. 

■ • • 

3085 

Do. 

• k » 

1120 

Do. 


1055 


Name, 

Sh. Sayad Haji Abdul Wahdb 
Sayad Jam^l-ud-Din 
Sayad Jhulan Sh^ib 
Sb. Hasan Ganjdagar 
IMir^n IVTubainmad S bab * • - 
Sb^h Jamal 

. Sbab Danlab Darydi 
Sbaibb Jdn Mubaramad 
Sb. Muhd. Ismafl 
Sb. Jdn Mubd. II 
Kb. Aydb 

Sbaikb Hamid ud-Dm AbtJgais, entitled Shaikh H4kim.. 16tb in 
descent from. Ziid-ud-Din H^ras Muhammad Asgbar and 17th from yos g. 
Ali himself, was a governor of Kieb Mekr4n in 1-208. Tbe_ warn* 
ino- of a female slave whom be had caused to be flogged indnc^ 
him to renounce the world. He came to bis mother s father Sayyid 
Ahmad Tokbta at Lahore and also received instruction from Sba^b 

Zoiksnsi^ 2.iid. SliSiiKii ^R.UKii-tid.-'Din 

Abul Path, who appointed him bis khalifa with a mission to preach 
IsUm between Neb and Sakkar. At Man a Jogi was converted by him 
and took the name of Zain-ud-Din. His descendants are the present 
mnjdwars. Shaikh Hakim corrected the faulty orientation of the 
orkt mosque built by Altamsb at Delhi, but his request for the hmd of 
that ruler's daughter led to his imprisonment. But eventually his 
miracles compelled the king to bestow on him the hand of his dau^ter 
. the patrdni Aisha, and a great between Multg,n and Bhakhar. That 
lady's tomb is at Lahore close to that of S. Ahmad Tokhta, but Shaikh ^ 
Hakim's body was buried at Man Mubdrik. He died in 1868 at the 
&<Te of 222, an age not attained by any other Suharwardi saint. Vows 
are made and vigils kept at his shrine.^ An interesting feature of his 
career was his emancipation of his Hindu slaves who in gratitude 
embraced IsUm. The maliks among their descendants^ were originally 
his door-keepers and their real tribe was Pargar or Palhar.® 

Sh4h Duian has a shrine at Jind town, and a full a^unt ^ 
o-ivcn in the .tind Gazetteer. ^ SMh Dujan was a discipte of Shaikh 
sXr-ud-Din M^leri and was appointed by him as Sh&h or spiritual 
^OTernor of Jind. He died in 964 A. H, There were two tombs, one 
^ the Shah himself and the other of his wife. 

The NAqsHBANDi Obdbe.^ 

Khwdia Baha-ud Din of Turkestin, founder of thisl order, who died 
in 792 H. and was buried near Bukhara, must not be confounded with 
Baha-ud-Din MulUni. Khw^ja Ahmad Naqshband, who died in 1084 H. 

I Balidwalpxir QaeelUer, p. 167-8. opntcTi Dnrward 

» Clearly PradMra or ‘ chamberlain the Scotch Dnrwatd. 

» In PhnlMan States &agetleer, 1904, Jmd, p. aol. 

* Yol. Ill, p. 157. 
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Naqshbandi spiritnal dcBcent, 

and is buried at Sirbind in PatiSla, •was the disciple of Kbwdja 
Baql* whose shrine is at Delhi where he too was buried in 1012 H. 

. Khwfija Baha-ud-Dm Naqshband had four important disciples, one 
of whom Khw4ja Yaqdb Charkhi is buried at Malafko in Hiss^ir. 

The method of tasawwuf in the Naqshbandia order is as follows ; — 

The disoiple is first directed to put aside all external and internal 
anxieties and to sit in solitude, having no thought of enmity or anger, 
to be moderate in eating and to bring death before his mind, and to ask 
pardon of his sins from God. Then he must close his eyes and lips and 
draw breath into his heart or stomach or in other words stop breathing. 
This is called After this he must utter the word from 

his heart and prolong it from his n&f, navel, to his right side up to his 
shoulder and then repeat the word ‘AlUh^ and then the words 
‘ilia. Allah". 


According to Punjab traditions the following is the line of the 
Naqshbandi Tira : — 


UTo. 


i 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 j 

25 I 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 


Kame. 


The Prophet. 

Ahn Bahr as Saddiq the 2nd Caliph. 

Silrndn PdrsL 

Im&m Q&sun bin Muhammad, son of Abu Bakr. 

Xtn&m J&far S4diq. 

Bayazfd Bnstdmi. 

Khw&ja Abul Hasan Kharqfini. 

„ Abul QSsim Harg^ii or KerkUni. 

„ Abn iJi Parmadi or Farmandi. 

,, Abu Tdsuf Hamdani. 

„ Abdul Khdiiq Ghajdawaui. 

,, Muhammad A^ Beogari or Biokari. 

Mahmud Abkhair Faghnawi, 

,, (Azizan) Ali Bamitani or Bametni. 

„ Muhammad Baba Sammasi. 

„ Sayd Amir KalH or Gulan. 

„ M Bah4-ud-D6i Naqshband. 

„ Ala-ud-Dih AttAr. 

„ TAqdb Charkhi. 

„ Nasir-ud-D£n Ubaidullah Ah ran 
„ Muhammad Zdhid. 

Maulana Darvesh Muhammad. 

,, Khtrajgi Amkinki. 

BhwAja Muhammad Baqi BiJla Berang. ^ 

Imdm Babbdni Mujadid Alif-sdui Sh, Ahmad Fardki Sirhindi.*- 
Khwija Muhammad Mdsdm. 

Sh Saifuddfn. 

M. Hdfiz Muhammad Muhsin Hihlawi. - 
Sayyid Ndr Muhammad Badauni. 

Shams-ud-Dfu Hab£bullah Mazhar Shah£d Mlrza Janjanan. 

Mujaddid Miatusdliswal Ashar Sayyid Abdulla (Shdh GhuUm Ali Ahmadi), 
Shdb Abu Said Ahmadi. 

Shdh Ahmad Said Ahmadi. 

Hdji Host Muhammad Qandhdri. 

„ Muhammad IJsmdn (shrine at Kulachi in Hera Ismail Khan), 



' He is conrideied the reformer of the second thousand years after the Fn^het. 
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This agrees fairly well with Brownes account.^ He, however, traces 
the spiritual pedigree of the order from Ali, through the Im5ms Husain 
Zain-al-Abidain, Muhammad Bdqir and Ja^fir Sddlq, to Sh. BaySzid 
Bustami and adds : — ^ Bayazid Bustami was horn after the decease of 
the Imim Ji^far Sadiq, hut by the force of the will of the latter received 
spiritual instruction from him. Imdm Ji^far also spiritualised Qdsim, 
grandson of Abu Bakr ^ From Bdyazid he brings the line down with 
one or two additions to Alai-ud-Dfn Attir, but after him he gives a 
different succession of the Naqshbandi pirs^^ The Punjab line appears 
to begin with the Khw5.ja Baqi-billa who is buried at Delhi. 

The members of the order are styled KhwajagAn or teachers, and 
the khalifas and disciples of Obaidulla were walls whose shrines are 
scattered over the countries of Sind, Bukhara, Persia and their confines.^ 
Various members of it enunciated different opinions, one declaring that 
the soul returns to earth in a new body. Others taught the necessity of 
khalwat or meditation so profound and continued as to completely 
absorb the mind, so that even in a crowd the meditator can hear no 
sound. Every word spoken by others will then appear to him zikr^ 
and so will his own words also when spoken on other topics. The prac- 
tice of zikr is highly elaborated, according to Brown, and by it, by 
khalwat^ tawajjuh^ murdkaba^ tasarraf and tawassujt the fervent 
darwesTi attains peculiar spiritual powers called quvvaUi^ruki hdtini 
or inward spiritual power and in a shaikh or pir the exercise of these 
quvvat irddat ov will-power. It extends to the ability 
to cause death even at a distance. 

Petit'^ regards the Naqshbandfs as one of the eonvulsionary orders^ 
to a certain extent. Armed with long sticks and with hair streaming in 
the wind they utter loud cries, and trample on sharp stones until they 
fall insensible from pain. These exercises are chiefly practised in 
Persia. Petit also speaks of their ideal which is to be absorbed in God 
by developing the quvvat^ul-irddat or strength of will. Familiarised 
thereby with the various phenomena of mental suggestion they are regard- 
ed by the people as having a discretionary power over nature. Their lesser 
attributes consist in foretelling the future, settling events in advance, 
healing at a distance, and smiting their enemies from afar. When in 
their contemplations ecstacy is slow to supervene, they are said to use 
opium and its preparations. 

According to the Rashihdt the Khoja Ahmad Tasawwi aided Sultfin 
Abu SaTd against Biibar and saved Samarkand when he attacked that 
place. That saint claimed to be able to affect the minds of sovereigns 
by tnshhir or the subduing faculty.® Brownes account of the tarks 
varies. He describes the Naqshbandis as wearing caps of 18 tarks^ 

I The Itashihdt ^Ain-al-Haydt or ' Drops from the Fonntaiu of Life^ ascribes the order 
to Ohaidalla, and makes Baha-ud- Din merely a learned exponent of its principles : Brewn, 
The DervisMSf p. 127- 

a Ih., pp. 125-6. 

3 All this appears to be based on the Itashihdt, 

4 Op, cit,, pp 15/. The parallels between these practices and the Hlndn yoga are eelf- 
erident. 

fi Brown, op. dt., p. 167. 

® Ihgf p» B3# 
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or only 4,^ The cap, generally white, is always embroidered and used 
to contain a verse of the Qurdn. The order pei forms ikhlds or prayers 
seated, each member I'eciting one ikhlds until 1001 have been said. 
The number is cheeked by the use of pebbles as tallies . 

The Nurbakhshis® are evidently an offshoot of the Naqshbandis^ 
but Brown, who gives their spiritual descent, ® says nothing about their 
practices* 

Naqshbandi shrines are found as below — 

Name^ Place, 

Khw^aja Baqi-billa Naqshbandi ... Delhi. 

No building over his grave exists. 

Sain Tawakkal Shah Naqshbandi AmbiSla. * 


Qutb Sahib 
Mujaddid Sahib \ 

Shaikh Ahmad J 

Sh. Ahmad Said 
Sh. Mohammad Masum 
feh. Saif-nd-Dfn 
Kh. Khawand Mahmud 
Sh. Sadi 

Sayad Ndr Muhammad 
Sh. Abdul Abd 
Sh. Muhammad Abid 

Sh^h Abdallah 
Shah Abu Said , . . 

Hazrat GhuMm Mohiy-ud-Diii 
Sayad Imam All Shah 

Sh, Mahmud Shah ^ 

Sh. Haji Muhammad Sah'd > 
Jan Muhammad J 




Thanesar. 

... Sirhind 

... Sirhind 
Lahore 

Mozang, Lahore*. 

... Sirhind 

... Delhi 
Tonk 
Kasur 

... Ratr Chhatr ijggH 
Gurdaspur.^ 

Lahore 


The Naushahi^ and Qaisaushahi Orders. 

These are two -recent offshoots or sub-orders of the Qadria, The 
founder of the Naushahi is also said to have been named Shaikh 
Hdji Muhammad whose tomb is at Chbani Sahnpal, on the Chenab 

, ^ Brown, The I>ermsheSi p. 67. 
a Alluded to in Vol/III, p. 174, injra. 

® Brown, ojp. p. 126, 

^ Near Dera- Nanas. Like Masaiiian near Batdla this is a seat of Sayyid ^irs. Both 
possess Muhammadan buildings of some interest ; Gurdaspur Cfazefteer, 1914, p. 31. 

« vob III, p. m 
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opposite Ramnag'ar iu the Wazirabad tahsil. The Qaisarshahi derive 
their name i^rom Qaisar Shah, whose shrine is at Wayanwali in the 
same tahsil. Many followers of these two sub-orders are to be found 
in the Gajranwala District. . 

Like the Chishtis the Naushahis are deeply attached to spiritual 
and moral hymns and in ecstasy forget themselves and everything 
under the sun. Other Sufi orders do not bind themselves to any -such 
observances and lay great stress on- the simplicity observed in the 
time of the Prophet and his four companions. 

The rites observed by each Sufi order after prayers differ slightly^ 
but the spirit of them all is the same and leads to a common goal^ viz. 
the annihilation and absorption of self and everything else in the unity 
of God. 

A Naushahi shrine at Lahore is that of Fazl Shah^ a native of 
SaiMpiu’ in Zafarwal tahsil, Sialkot. First the mulldJi of a mosque, 
then a maker of spectacles, he became a disciple of Rahman Shah 
Naushahi and a mast faqir who squandered the money given him by 
his follower Raja Dina Nath and in his fits used to abuse and pelt him 
with stones. He died in 1854 and was buried in the tomb which 
the Raja liad made for him in his life-time.^ He appears to have 
given its name to the Masti gate of the city. 

Pir Shah, whose tahia stands at the Zfra gate of Ferozepur city, 
belonged to the Naushdhis. One of his followers is in charge of the 
tomb. A fair is held here in Bhadon when alms are distributed. 

At a small gathering held at Ghawa in Bhera tahsil during the 
Muharram Naushahi faqirs have hymns sung which east some of the 
hearers into ecstasy. The patient becomes unconscious or raving and 
' is then suspended by his heels from a tree till he recovers. But" such - 
practices are reprobated by the learned.® 

The Mauari order. 

To the account given in VoL III^ pp. 43-4, some additions may 
be made. According to the legends current in Patiala, the Madari owe 
their origin to Badi^-ud-Dfn, Madar, a son of Abu Ishaq, the Shdmi, 
and their mir 4era or chief shrine in Patiala is the taMa of Murad 
Ali Shah at Banur. They have other ^eras in that tahsil, but the most 
interesting feature in their cult is their connection with the shrine of 
H^ji Ratan near Bhatind i which is hold by Madari 7?iufdtpars descended 
from a Madari with the Hindu name of Shah Ghand who came from 
Makanpur in Oiidh. Tradition makes Haji Ratan himself a Hindu, by 
name Ratan Pal, who assumed* the title of Haji Ratan on conversion. 

Ratan P<il orphan L^aur — the latter name could hardly be home 
by a man— was cUivdn to a Hindu Raja^ of Bliatinda but he betrayed 
that fortress to the Moslems, * ^ 

^ Hisi, Xtohore, p. 132. 

Shahpur Gt^azeiteery p. S8. 

® Bine or Vena P4l. 
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Born a Chauhin Rdjpdfc, like Gugga, his knowledge of astrology 
told him that a prophet called Mahamtnad would be born in Arabia 
who would spread the I'eligion of Isldm. In order to be able to see the 
Prophet he practised restraining his breathy . and after the prophet had 
performed the miracle of splitting the moon into two he set out to 
Mecca in order to meet him. There he embraced Islam and lived with 
him 30 years, so that he was numbered among the as&db or companions 
of the Prophet. After that period he returned to India by order of the 
Prophet and stayed at the place where his shrine is now and where he 
continued the practice of restraining his breath. When Shahdb-ud-Din 
Gbori proceeded to Bhatin4a to fight Pirbhi he went to pay a 
visit to the Hdji who miraculously supplied his whole army with 
water from a single jug. The invader asked him to pray for the 
conquest of the fort of Bhatinda, whereupon the saint replied that it 
would be conquered by the help of two Sayyids of his army. The sign by 
which he could recognise them would be that while a storm would blow 
down all the other tents of the camp their tent would not be hurt and 
they would be found in it reading the Qnrdn. When the king had 
found,out the two Sayyids, they declared themselves ready to undertake 
the. task in which however they foretold they would lose their lives. 
The fort was conquered, the two Sayyids fell as martyrs and their tombs 
are now to the north of the shrine of B&ha Ratan. The Bdba himself 
died shortly after the conquest of the fort at the age of 200 years. 

This is the legend as told at Bhatinda But Bdba Ratn was 
destined to find a much wider field .of fame. Several Muhammadan 
writers of the 7th and 8tb centuries of the Hijra mention having seen 
Ratan and one of them, Dadd Ibn As’ ad of Assisidt in Egypt, calls 
him Ratan the son of Medan, the son of Mandi, the Indian money- 
changer. The story which he heard from him was to the effect that after 
having gone to Syria where he found Christianity to be the ruling religion 
he turned Christian, hut later on in Medina he became a convert to 
Isldm. According to Dadd^ the Hdji’s death took place in 60S. H. (1277 
A. D.). Another account gives some particulars of his appearance. His 
teeth were small like those of a snake, his beard was like thorns, his 
white, his eyebrows had grown so long that they reached down to hisn 
cheeks and had always to be turned up with the help of hooks. He was 
known in Mesopotamia. A Ratan Shdh is known to Kashmir legends 
and in the 11th century a traveller informs us that Baba Ratan was 
considered by the gardeners of Constantinople to be their patron saint. 
This post however he owes probably to some of the Sufic orders wbioh we 
know exercised in all Muhammadan countries a great influence on the 
guilds of the various trades aud their organisation. Among the patrons 
of the various guilds we very rarely find saints that were not exception- 
ally long-lived and it is probably chiefly as a m»*ammar or long-lived 
person that Bdba Ratan has attained this rank.^ 

The JxLATii Obdbk. 

This order described in Vol, II, p. 350, as one of the regular Muham- 
madan orders is perhaps an off-shoot of the Suharwardia and in Fatiila 
its /aqns are said to be distinguished by their glass bracelets which 
* Sm alio Journal, Punjab Sitt. Sooioty, II, p, 97 f. 
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recalls the sect which wears wotnen^s clothes in Sind. When epidemic 
disease breaks out amon^ goats people offer them goafcs to stop the evil. 
They repeat the words * Panjtan ^ and ^Dam Mania *'. They havea^^^r^jr 
at Ghanaur in Patiala. ^ Brown^ ascribes the foundation of the order to 
Sayyid-i-Jalal who gives his name to a cap worn by the Bektdsh 
which has seven taris.^ 

The sdiri in charge of the Musallis^ tahia in Ferozepnr also belongs 
to the Jalalis. His predecessor became its incumbent in the time of 
Bani Lachhman Haur, The well^ taTcia and mosque belonged to the 
Mnsallis and they settled him (In%at Shdh) here, 

Hasan Ali was a Bukhari Sayyid of Bahra who belonged to the 
Jalall order. His tomb lies in the taJcia^ known as that of Gulib 
Sh4h or Ghore Sh^h on the road from the Ferozepnr ^ Municipal Board 
School to the Sadr, Prayers are said and alms distributed here in 
Muharram at the Chihlam or diOth day. 

The Bektashi order is ascribed to Hdji Bekt4sh Wali, but the 
accounts of him are quite legendaiy. They say he belonged to NishApur, 
was a pupil of Ahmad Yesewi and died in 1337, but the figure 738 H, 
is merely arrived at by calculating the letters in the word ^ Bekt£shia 
The tradition that Bektdsh blessed the Janissaries under Orkhan appears 
to be based on their later connection with the order. Its existence 
under this name can only be proved for the 16th century, but the move- 
ment organised by it in western Turkey is older and moreover after the 
order was founded that movement spread far beyond its limits. In 
Albania the Bekt^shfs are a sect rather than an order. The QiziJ-bIsh 
and Ali-ilahfs agree in the main Bektdshi doctrines. In those doctrines 
Sufi ideas about tbe equality of all religious and the worthlessness 
of external ceremonies play an important part. Professing to the 
Sunnis for the most part they are extreme Shi^as, recognizing tbe twelve 
Imams, and especially JaTar-us-S5diq, with the fourteen Ma'^sum-i-pdk 
or ^ pure children who are mostly Alid martyrs. Prayers offered at the 
graves of saints may take the place of ritual worship, and BekMshis 
have often settled at old and famous places of pilgrimage and so made 
them their own. They have the doctrine of the Trinity, Ali taking the 
place of Jesus (AlMh, Muhammad and Ali), and celebrate a communion 
of wine, bread and cheese at meetings in the maiddn odasys or hall of 
assembly in the monastery They deny that they have zikr. 

They also confess to their bdtds and receive absolution. ^ Wine is not 
forbidden, owing to the importance of the vine in their cult, nor do ^ 
their women wear veils. One section still lives in celibacy — which was 

1 Phulkian States Gazetteer, Patidla, p, 80. 

® Brown, The I/er^ishes, p. 160. 

® Poi" a song- abont Jaldli the blacksmith’s daughter see Temple, Xtcgende, II, p. 16S, 
This tale seems purely mystical. Jalali tv as carried off by a local king and rescued by 
Rode Shdh, tbe shaven shah or priest, also called Jaldli. Jjeffend says he came from 
Hecca and connects him with Abdul-Q^dir Jflani. He has a shrine vaguely described as 
near Lahore on the Amritsar road. His great feat ^was making the dith grass of India 
green and sweet for ever, so he is clearly a survival of nature-worship merged in the Jaldli 
tenets. 

* Similarly, the QIzzilbash in Eastein Anatolia who must be regarded as a branch of 
the Shi’as, * combine the identities of Ali and Cnr Lord, of All’s sons Hasan and Husain and 
SS. Peter and Panl, of the twelve Imlms and the twelve Apostles ’ t Lukach, City ef 
Da ncing Dermshet, p. 187. 
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probably the original rule for the whole order. They have adopted the 
mystic doctrine of numbers, particularly that of four, and also believe in 
the metempsychosis. The head of a monastery is called bd^d, and all 
celibates have since the middle of the l‘6th century had a head of their 
own, the mujarrai bahasy. The ordinary darvesh is called a murid and 
a layman attached to a takta, munt ssib. The di-ess of th e order is a 
white cloak and cap {sikke) made of 13 -usually) or several triangular 
bits of cloth, corresponding to the twelve Im^ms, Round the cap the 
bdJbds wear the green turban. An amulet of stone {iasUm tdsU) is 
generally worn round the neek.^ The double axe and long staff complete 
the full dress, celibates also wear eaiTings as a distinguishin<r mark. 
The BektSshis were chaplains to the Janissaries and overwhelmed in their 
ruin in 1836, but they have recovered much ground. 

Members of the order are affiliated with French masonic lodges 
Its^ headquarters are at Rumili HissAr.® But the mother-mona.sterT 
[pir ewi) is at Hdji Bekt4sh between Kirshahr and Kaisariye, and'there 
its Grand Master or Chalabi resides.® 


The cult of the vine was a feature of the old pre-Zoroastrian cult 
of Armenia. The double axe is peculiarly interesting in view of its 
associations with an early Greek or Mycenaean divinity. ® 


The ‘ howling * darvesh also carry an axe, but it is not double.® 

- Brown’s account of the BekMsh is full and worth quoting at some 
length, not only as an instructive example of a Muslim order and its 
developments but also because it casts much light on the kindred orders 
^e Qalandars and Na(jshbandi3. According to one of his informants 
Bektdsh,7 Jdn Mush, ShihbSz-i-Qalandari, Jalfil-i-Bukh^i^i and. 
Luqm^n Qalandari were all disciples of Ahmad-al-Yassavi and originallv 
Naqshbandis. But each founded a separate order .and- the tombs of 
■ JalSI -and Sh^hbSz are at Slihna. near Kurdist4n while that of Jdn Niish 


. , l-Oi ' Btone-of .aubniissioa ’ regarding wMch various interpretations are ourrbnt Ot.B 
that it « worn t<» co^emorate the Prophet’s gift of Pitima to Ali : Brown, The 
p* loi; Anotner i« that it 13 tne darveslb-darveshdn or miraculoiis stone with 12 
^orn "by Hoses? il,, :p. 149. "" 

» W. S. Monroe, Turlsetf and tHe Turhss, p. 281. 

foregoing is taken from the Uioijf. of laUm, pp, 691-2. For the Beki&hfs 
' in A-'^hania^ see p. 453. 

Lutach records that the Chelebi Effendi derives his title from Ar. salih * crueifiir > - 
TM GiUf of BanciT^ DervisTies, p. 22. 

■* BTicyclopcedia of Beligion and BtMcSi I, p. 794. 

® A, J. Evans, The Mycencean Tree and Pillar Cult, 1901, pp* 8 

® See illnstratioa at p. 284 in Turhsey and the TurJcs, This or some other modern work 
illustrates a Turkish darvesh with a dagger thrust through both cheeks. As showinff how 
religious symboBsm and practices tend to reproduce themselves Bishop Whitehead The 
Village Gods of South India^ p. 79, may be cited. The devotee of Durga pins his cheeks 
together with a long safety-pin to ensure concentration of mind when drawing nish her 
shnne. In both cases the origin of -the practice may be similar. & s 

1 J But Brown also predicates two Bektashes, one Bektash ' Kdli ^ the " servant " of God 
- au^or of the or .Garden of Reflection j the other H4ji BekMsh who lived in 

Asia Minor under Sultdn .Mur4d I and biased the Janissaries. Brown reproduces a curious 
^Qte on the origin of the Bekt^shis which says that the musdfirs of Rdm are divided into 
W classes the heroes, uM/aV or brothers, alddls or ascetics, and the hem- 

Hdp Bekt4sh chose the B4jian-i-Rdm among the Bulaurs (whoever they 
) ^.namade over his principles of spiritual power to the Kh4tun An4dur (a lady of 
name) and then died ^ : op, eit,^ p. 142. ^ ^ 


ymjXr 
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is in Khordsdn. All except JaUl wore the costume oil the order of Hdji 
Bektdsh, but while J4n Nush had 12 tarks in his cap, Shdhh^ had only 
7 and Luqm^n 4, while the dissentient JaMl had only one. The spiritual 
descent of Haji Bektdsh is traced up to Ali through the same or almost 
the same steps as that of the Naqshbandis. ^ But the Bekt^sh have a 
characteristic legend regarding the preaching of their spiritual doctrines. 
As the angel Q-abriel had invested (with a cloak and so on) Adam, 
Abraham *and the Prophet, so the last named invested Ali, he Salmin- 
i-F^rsi and Umr.Ummia Bil^ll Habshi, and these did the same for 12 
others, including Zu-n-Nun Misri who was sent to Egypt, Suhaili who 
went to Rum, D4dd Yamani to the Yemen and Salmon to Baghdad. 

The rites of the Bektdsh are numerous and elaborate and with them 
religious symbolism has reached a high development. At initiation the 
murid is deprived of nearly ail clothing^, his breast being bared,.and any- 
thing metallic or mineral on his person is taken from hiin, to symbolise 
that he sacrifices the world and all its wealth. His initiation is pre- 
ceded by the sacrifice of a sheep, as among the RaMis, and with a 
rope made of its wool he is led into the hall of the taiia by two 
tarj iiiudns ox hxtev^VQtevs, This hall is square ^d in its octagonal 
centre is one stone called the maiddn tdsh on which stands a lighted 
candle, while around it are 12 seats of white sheepskin, jaost or posta&i. 
At an initiation the candle on the maiddn tdsh is replaced by one placed 
in front of each post. The mursJiid or shaikh is seated on one post and 
11 members of the order on the others. The murtd is led to^the central 
stone on which he stands with crossed arms, his hands resting on _ his 
shoulders, his whole body leaning towards the shaikh in a prescribed 
attitude. The litany of initiation is simple, but it is accompanied^ or 
ratified by the murids^ kneeling before the shaikh ^ their knees touching, 
while each holds the other’s right hand, the two thumbs raised in the 
form of the letter alij’^ Every incident in the ritual has its meanmg. 
The maiddn tdsh represents the altar on which Abraham was about to 
offer up his son, or the stone of contentment which is also worn in the 
girdle of this order. The 12 Im^ms are represented by the 12 members 
seated on the posts. The Bekt^ishis are credited, as usual in the case of 
such orders, with secret pantheistical or even atheistical doctrines and 
it is said that the muiid is required to admit that there is nO' God, 
meaning that all nature is God, but this is not proved.- The shaikh is 
said to represent Ali, but the murii makes his vows to^ thee, pir or 
founder of the order, not to the shaikh. Before his initiation he is 
tested for a full year during which he is styled a maha^^ or catechumen, 
* being entrusted with false secrets to test his powers of grinding the 
real mysteries of the order. He is ^ided to the takia hj two 
rahpars who remain outside it armed with the tdbbar, a halberd of 

. » Abu Bakr as-S-idiq, 1st Caliph, aad Ali both taught Saimaa Farsi and he taught 
Muhanmaad fc^adiq ^son of A,bu Bakr) wlio passed on tlie tradition to liis son Ja’far, lie to 
Abn Yazid (sic) Bustdmi^ be to Abnl Hasan Harrakiaui, he to Abu’l-Qasim Karkani, he to 
Ali A15-al Parmadi, he to Yusmf Hamadaniand he to Ahmad Xassavi, * 

* Salmdn^s namesee:riS~to occur in two capacities. Zu-n-Ndn, the Egyptian Sufi, is 
said to have been the first to formulate the doctrine of ecstatic states (hdl;, and mag[4mat).e 
TT j 4 orthodoxy was^not above’suspicion* He died in 245 H,i Macdonald, p* 176, 

» He is only stripped if he intends to take the vow of celibacy (mujarrad iqrdr)^ 
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peculiar shape. But as these rahparswe tvroin number and do not enter 
the taMa it can hardly be said that the rahpar represents Muhammad 
and the idea that the Prophet is thus placed lower than the Caliph 
appears to be unfounded. The iqrdr or vow is comprehensive and con- 
cludes with the murid* s acceptance of Muhammad as his rahpar and 
Ali as his murshid. The dress of the Bektishi consists of a sleeveless 
vest with a streak supposed to be the word Ali, and 12 lines 

symbolizing the Imims : a hhirqa with a similar streak : a girdle of 
white wool : a cord {kambariaP) of goat’s hair to which is attached a 
crystal called naj'f^ : earrings® [man gosh) like those of the RifA^is ; and 
a cap. This cap is called, t&t and in tl e case of a shaikh has ] 2 tarh 
which are of 4 doors, but in the case of a lower degree it is simply 
made of white felt in four parts, signifying _ shari*at., tanqat, haqtqai 
and ma*rifat. The tdj is however the subject of much mystic sym- 
bolism and as already noted the number of the tarks is not fixed. Passing 
over the significance of such ritual paraphernalia as the dolak or leg- 
ging, the lavank or long robe and the muliffah or wide dress (the two 
latter garments were worn by the Prophet when he declared his light 
and Ali’s to be one), the kashgUl or beggar's bowl, \h.&figni or pilgrim’s 
sta:ff, the ehilUk or rod,^ used in punishment, and the luffar or ”horn, 
this account of the order may be closed with references to two points of 
general interest. The Bekt^shis appear to lay peculiar stress on the 
docrine of the misdl or spiritual counterpart of the body which is its 
spiritual pir. It dies 40 days before the temporal self and so forewarns 
the body to which it^belongs of impending events, God, it is held, 
does not make saints of the ignorant. He has them first taught 
by the misdl and then makes them aulia. It is regrettable that our 
kilowledge of this doctrine is not fuller. Another doctrine of the 
Bektashis finds a curious parallel in the' eastern Punjab. As the 
shaikh in the assembled takia represents AH, so the next post 
is that of the cook, or Said Ali Balkhi, a khalifa of the older : 
the 3rd that. of the breadmaker, Bahim Sultdn : the 4th that of the 
nakib or deputy shaikh after Gai Gasus : the 5th, that of the maiddn 
is occupied by the Superintendent of the takia, representing Sari 
Ismffl : the 6th that of its steward, called after Kuli Achik H^jim 4^ 
SuMn ; the 7th of the coffee-maker, after Shazali Sult£n : the 8th, 
of the bag-bearer, after Kara Daulat Jan Baba : the 9th, of the sacri- 
ficer, after Ibrahim Khalfl-ullah (Abraham) .• the 10th, of the ordinary 
attendant of the services, after Abdul Musa : the 11th, of the groom, 
after Kamber, Ali’s groom ; and the I2th, of the mihmdndar or enter- 
tainer of guests, after Khizr.® 

^ Ali^s horse, Duldol, had a groom Kambaria who used to tie its rope round its waist 
Ithad3hnots,tt/-&a,^A^ (hand-tie), (tongue-tie) and hel-ldglii (rein-i;ie). The 

Icamharia thus reminds its wearer that he must not steal, lie or commit fornication. 

a Apparently the same as the stone of contentment. 

3 The mangosh id$M is shaped like a new moon and commemorates the horse-shoe of 

Ali. 

4 Brown describes this as kept ‘in thefflKa*(p. 153) and as, like the and fair 

carried when on a long journey (p. 159). Thejamjama is a skin throwm over the shoulder 
when traveUing. 

» Brown^ op. eit.^ p. 153. Khizr seems to he specially affected by the Bektashis. With 
16 other prophets he wore their girdle which was first worn by Adam, He is called the 
chief of all- the aulia » ; i'b.t p. 145. 
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A curious parallel to this list is afforded by the Sayyids o£ Kam^. 

Mr. J. R. Drummoudj O. S., first called attentiou to the fact that the 
Sayyids of certain villages in Karn&l, who are of the BAra-Sa’addt, 
a curious system of clan names^ and subsequently the following account 
of them was obtained by Sayyid Iltaf Hussain, Honorary Magistrate 
at Karnil : — 

The Bdra-Sa’fidat have a curious system by which the inhabitants of 
each hamlet or basii are known ty certain nick-names These Sayyids 
are descended from Sayyid Abdul-Farash Wdsiti, son of Sayyid Daud or 
Sayyid Hussain. A list of the basHs and pioknames is appended ;~ 

Name ojt Basti* Nickname, 

Sanbalhera .. Kafandozi, or sewer of shrouds. 

Mo3hara ... Confectioner. 

Mir^npur ... Sheep-butcher. 

Kethora . . . Butcher. 

Tandhera ... Bhdtni, she-ghost. 

K.ho jera . . . Ghost. 

Kakroli ... Dog. 

Behra ... Cham^.r, scavenger or leather- worker. “ - 

Morna ... Camel. 

Jatwara ... Pig- 

Nagla ... Barber. 

Jansatha ... Chirimdr, bird-catcher. 

Chitora .• Mimic. 

Kawal ... .• Jariya, one who sets glass or stone in orna- 

ments. 

Jauli ... Teli, or oalman. 

Tasang ... Diim, 

Salarpur ... Chvitiya, fool. 

Ghalibpur He-ass. 

Sedipur ... She-ass. 

Kelaudah Kunjra, green-grocer. 

Bahari ... Goldsmith. 

BahMurpur ... Kungar, rustic. 

Bilaspur ... IChumra, a cutter of mill stones . 

Palri ... KamiiUgar, a bowman or bow-maker. 
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tPhe ItafdH. 

Name of JBasti* Niehname. 

Saudhawali ... Dar-ul-Himaqat, house of foolishness. 
Pimbora 

Sar^i ... Bhatiara, baker. 

Churiyala ... Manihar, bangle-maker. 

Tassar . . . Sweeper. 

Sakrera ... Owl. 

Muzaffarnagar ... Eunuch. 

At first sight some of these names look like totems, and one is 
tempted to see in them traces of Arabian totem-olans, which would be in * 
accord with the claim to be descended from the tribe of Quresh. This, 
however, does not appear to- be the true explanation of the names, which, 
it should be noted, are called palwal, or ‘ countersigns ^ by the Sayyids 
themselves. Moreover, the Bara-Sa^addt are all Shi'as, except those who 
live in Latheri village, and even they intermarry with the ShPas.^ 

The nicknames given above appear to be in reality relics of a system 
of initiation into the degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled in 
Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called the 
scullion, and so on. The Shi*' as have always tended to become organized 
into orders, or secret societies, and the Assassins of the Elburz formed 
in the Middle Ages the most powerful and famous of these associations. 
They also had a system of degrees into which their adherents were 
successively initiated. The Turis of the Kurram Valley, who a^e or claim 
to be ShPas, also have signs by which they as.cerrain if a man is straight, 
uon a Shi’ a, or crooked, i.e. a non-ShPa. 

The Rafd*u 

The Raf4’i, briefly described in the article on Gurzmdr in Vol. 
II, p. 321, is one of the most interesting "of the - Islamic orders. 
Macdonald ascribes its foundation. t-Q . Ahmad ar-Rifa^a. in 57fi H. and 
is of opinion that. the Aulad Ilwan or sons of Shaikh Ilwan wHo is said 
to have founded the first monastic order as early as 49 H. are a sect 
of the Rifa'^ites.^ But Brown says its founder's name was . Ahmad . 
Sa^id Rafa^i whose claim ^ to have his foot over the necks of all the 
saints of Allah ’ is admitted by his followers. The Raf^^fs are chiefly 
distinguished by their riddli hJiirq^a^ which must have a green edging,® 

1 The Bara Sa^ailit were also settled in "the Punjab, e, at Sirhind ; see Temple, 
Legends, III, p. 327. The tale is that Sayyid Asmtin, son of Sayyid Akbar Shah, gover-., 
nor of Sirhind, was killed at Shah Jah^n^s court. Probably it is historically incorrect, but 
recalls some events of religious importance, Bara or B^rha Bawin near Sirhind may still 
exist. 

It is characteristic of the QadIrI4s in Arabia^ also that the celebrated saint Shaikh 
Kdmid, founder of a long line of holy men at, Madfna, bore the title of ahsammdn, ‘ the 
seller of clarified butter ^ ; Burton, Al'Madina\, p. 162, 

Dsrmshes, pp. 237-8. The Ichdnqdh of Midn Shakur in Perozepur with which no 
fair is connected-has the following history : Sbakdr was e. faqir possessing miraculous 
powers and the Tchdnqdh, which contains his tomb, was in existence before the village was “ 
founded in 1869. It contains a grave enclosed by a wall. Its management is in the hands 
of Mian Nur Sh^h faq^ir, a G-nrzmar. He sweeps the floor daily, beats a drum every 
Thursday ; and keeps a green cover over the tomb. Worshippers may offer new green 
covers to the tomb. The nmjdwar himself keeps charge of Che fire (for huhkahs) and lives 
on alms ooUected from the villages. 

®C>p. cit,^ p. 113, where the origin o£ this is explained by a legend. 
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and their idj or cap. The td^ is white and has 8 or tarks each 
signifying a cardinal sin al3andoned. The turban is black and the 
shdihlis generally wear black or green garments with a black shawl. 
They practise or abandonment, which is the principal of four 

forms of that practice, and their shaikh wears a tdj of 12 tarJoSy 
signifying the Imams, and of these 4 are called ^ doors ^ to re- 
present the forms of ri^a?- At initiation the urid provides a sheep 
or lamb for a sacrifice which is offered at the threshold of the taJcia^ 
the flesh being eaten by all its members and the wool made into a 
taiband or belt for the murid*- The initiated also wear earrings, being 
called Hasani is only oife ear if drilled and Husaini if both. At 
initiation the shape of the cap is also changed, apparently to represent 
progress in grace and the abandonment of sins. The Turkish Rafa^is 
do not seem to have much in common with the Gorzmdrs though they 
wear a Jcan^at tdsTii of one to four stones in the girdle to appease 
hunger, in the belief that before it is necessary to compress the stomach 
by four stones Providence will have supplied food. The Eafd^is of 
Egypt are however very like the Indian Gurzmdrs and surpass them 
in self-torture.^ Its founder is there styled Sa^id Ahmad Rifa^a- 
al-Kabir and is regarded as one of the four Clutbs. 

I Brown, ojp. cit., p. lia. 

» Ih„ pp, 245, 249, 262, 264, citing Lane’s Modem JE^^^ptiane, 
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Moslem cosmogony. 

3l£oslem cosmogony and belief in spirits. 


According to the Qnrdn (ii, 20 and Ixxviii, 6) the earth was spread 
out as a bed or as a carpet, and the belief is that there are 7 heavens 
one above the other and seven earths one beneath the other. An angel 
supports the earth on his shoulders, and beneath his feet is a rook of ri^v 
with 9000 perforations, from each of which pours a sea. The rockstan* 
on the bull, Kuydta, with 4000 eyes and other features, and below the 
bull Batamut (Behemoth), the giant fish which rests in water and that 
m darkness. A general belief is that below the darkness lies hell with 
its seven stages.^ 

In Moslem cosmogony each of the seven planets has had its age of 
7000 years and we are now in the last, the daar-4’qamar or a»e of tho 
moon, the end of time. ^ “ 

The first planet, Ut&rid (Mercury),’ is the qdni and dahir of the skv 
His ma,nsion xs in Jauza (Gemini), and with Jauza he keeps his quive'r; 
The hau- of Jauza's face is called arrows. Prom Ut4rid conie the world's 
disasters. Heaven hath 9 or 7 steps or degrees; — (1) the welkin the 
circles of the (2) sun, (8) moon and (4—8) five plLetsjand (9) the 
empyrean, which is God's abode. Prom Zuhra in the third heaven 
come song and singing. Prom Murikh (xMars) in the fifth comes 
t^anny. The comunctions of Venus with Jupiter and with moon, and 
o± the moon with Jupiter, are exceedingly auspicious. 

When the ShaiMns attempt to overhear words from the lowest 

shooting stars, some being consumed 
while others fall into the waters and become crocodiles.- Others alight- 
ing on land beconie ghul which is properly female, the male being gutruh. 
The gM appears to men in the desert in various forms and lures tLm to 
sin. These beings and the gJiudar or gJiarar are the offisprino- of Iblis 
and a wife created for him out of the fire of the Simdm. The ahdl takes 
any form, human or animal, and also haunts burial-grounds. 

The account of the Creation in the qurdn (xli 8 P) was sup. 
plemen^_ by the traditions which declared that the angels were created 

theyz.«» from fire without smoke, and Adam from 

The jinn consist of five orders :■ — 

(1) The/^»» or metamorphosed /ill »- just as an ape or swine 
may be a transformed man — created from smokeless fire— 
-the hre of the Simdm : 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


the pari or dev, renowned for beauty, but 

the s&attdn, anj evil jinni, created from fire just as the angels 
were created from light and Adam of earth. ^ 

(4) Ifrit, a powerful jinn, and 
(6) Marfd, a most powerful jinn. 

fath,fa IbH, (= Shailto), a.erpe„t,a/«„a„d tie 

, E. B. B., Vol. 4 , p. 174. 

» li., p. 174. 
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Spirit beliefs. 

Among the Jat ^nd Baloch tribes of Dera Ismdll Khan and Mian- Jinnn. 
w^li it is very difficult to get people to talk about finns. The more 
intelligent profess a disbelief which they do not really feel : while the 
poorer and more ignorant will not say much, either from fear of ridicule 
or to avoid being questioned. The latter consider the jinns helpful 
people who should be propitiated ; but the former consider them harmful. 

The favourite haunts (f the jinns are ruined wells, old hhdyiqah^ 
graveyards as well as the many lonely tracts in these districts. The 
dust pillar is a jinn. There is a very strong belief in the jinns who 
inhabit desolate tracts and in a woman’s voice call men back by name. 

Two men have told me that this has happened to them. Safety lies in 
going on without turning round. I heard a curious story — much like 
that of the death of Pan and other European variants of the same 
idea: — A man was riding after nightfall near the village of Tibbi. A 
jinn called to him and bade him ride to the ravine near the village and 
cry ^ The mother of Bardo is dead \ He did so. He could see nothing 
in the ravine, but tbe bushes stirred and there was the sound of many 
women wailing. The jinn takes an active and mischievous interest in 
agricultural operations. Every heap of grain has the lismilldh written 
by tbe village muUdh stuck on it in a cleft stick. The ddtri or sickle 
and wooden, fork are also left sticking in the heap, points upwards, to 
keep off the jtnns^ who would otherwise fetch away the grain. Cattle 
sickness is usually caused by jims* Either the cattle are driven at 
evening into the village under a Qtcmn held aloft by two men or the 
jinns are driven away by guns fired into the air. The Akhundzada 
faqir at Paroa in Dera ismiil Khan writes a verse of the Qm-dn on 
paper, washes off the ink into wnter and sprinkles the cattle with it, 

In the notorious village of Muriali, close to Dera Ismail Khdn town, 
lives a maulavVs daughter who charms a stick by reading certain 
passages of the Qurdn over it This too is efficacious when passed over 
the cattle. To cure mulm hhUri a lamp made from the hoof of a dead 
horse is used. Sickness disappears from the area illuminated by its 
light. 

Cases of women and men who are supposed to be possessed by evil Demoniacal 
spirits are common. Only the lineal descendants of L^l IsSn and Plr possession. 
Mohammad K4;3an (whose two shrines are both in Mi4nw^li) can exorcise 
them. These spirits are known by name. They are Ata Muhammad, 

Nur Muhe^mmad, Fateh Muhammad and Zulf Jamil. They have a sister 
known as Mai or Bibi Knndai. Those possessed will say which spirit 
troubles them. A man possessed by Bibi Kundai assumes and always 
covers bis face. The sick are taken on camels to the fairs of Kot Isan 
and Plr Rijan, Usually the patient dismounts on seeing the shrine and 
“ runs madly towards it. Exorcism usually consists, I' believe, in anointing 
with oil, reading pirticular verses of the Q,ufdn^ reciting the mighty 
names isnam and attributes of God and, I have heard, of whipping on 
the back. Offerings are usually given yearly to prevent a return of the 
spirit. There are also two Hindu jinns of this elassj named Ra n 
Diwaya and R4m Rikkf. They do not attack Muhammadans. The 
murids of Taunsa Sharif are supposed to be immune. The same belief 
?^d customs prevail in Multan^ 
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Khwdja Khigr. 

KJiwdja Khizr, or the god of water ^ writes Ibbetson, ' is^ an extra- 
ordinary instance of a Musalmdn name being given to a Hindu deity, 
Khwdja Khizr is properly that one of the great Muhammadan saints to 
whom the care of travellers is confided. But throughout the Eastern 
Punjab at any rate, he is the Hindu god of water, and is worshipped by 
burning lamps and feeding Brahmans at the well, and by setting afloat 
on the village pond a little raft of sacred grass with a lighted lamp 
upon it^. His original name is said to have been Ablia, the son of 
Mulkan, 6th in descent from Noah. He wears a long white beard and 
one of his thumbs has no bone in it. As he is always dressed in green 
he is called Khizr and it is believed that wherever he sits or prays the 
soil becomes green with verdure. 

According to the Sihandarndma Khwdja Khizr presided over the 
well of immortality and directed Alexander the G-reat, though in vain, 
as to where he should find itJ As giver of the waters of immortality 
he too is called the Jinda or Zinda Pir, a title which is however more 
commonly used of Gugga.* The Khwdja in this tradition appears as 
the brother of Mihtar Ilias, who is Lord of Land as the Khwaja is Lord 
of Water, and both are attendants of Alexander. When the latter set 
forth to discover the waters of life they accompanied him -'but when 
they came to where two roads met, the king with a few attendants took 
one and the two brothers the other. At a wayside fountain they all 
roasted fish and flung a bone into the water in which it came to life 
again as a fish. Both then drank of it and returned to tell the king 
of their discovery. He went back with them and finding the birds 
at the fountain featherless asked them the cause. They replied that 
as they had drunk of the living water, they would not die till the 
Judgment Day, but having eaten and drunk all that they were destined 
to consume they were doomed to live on in that condition. Alexander 
abstained from drinking of the fountain lest the same fate should 
befall him. But the two brothers who had drunk of its water prayed 
for such dignities as would enable them to live in comfort till the 
last day. In response God bestowed upon the Khwaja the control 
over water and upon IliSs power over the daily changes in the market 
rates for grain and the guidance of lost travellers.^ 

The Moslims usually confound Khizr with Phineas, Elias and St. 
George, saying that by metempsychosis his soul passed through all 
three. Others say he was Balya ibn Maikdn, a contemporary of Paridun, 
B. C. 800, and that he lived in the time of Musa, Others again that he * 
was a general of Alexander and a nephew of Abraham, who guided Moses 
and Israel in their passage of the Red Sea, and led Alexander to the 
Water of Life in the Zulmdt or Darkness.^ Khizr is believed to be 

» P. N. Q., II, § 3. 

8 A Zinda Pir is also one who is recognized as a sainb even in h’s lifetime. Thus the 
Shaikh, Sadr-nd-Din, the founder of the Maler Kotia family, was so accounted. 

sCrooke gives a version of this legend current in Saharan pur and points out its resem- 
blance to the rale of the cunning of the devil and of secret jud's^ments of God in the^ &esfa 
Romanomm, Ixxx, the origin of ParnelPs MprmU : N. I. N. Q., IV., § 339. 

« For the ten meanings of the phrase &kasra-i~daman or ‘green of vegetation^, see Wil- 
berforce Clarke, D{vdn-i» I, p. 149. They include the world, alchemy, a beautiful 
woman of unworthy orlgm, one possessed of unusual power of miracles^ unla^ul wealth &Cf 
Q}, alio pp. 19S-9 and 211. 
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Khisr^s synonyms^ 

concealed like Mukammad Baqir who is stiU alive and a wanderer over 
the earth. A section of the Syrian Ismailites is called Khizrawi, owing 
to its extraordinary veneration for the prophet Elias. 

In Jalalpur Jattan in Gujrat a script called Khizri is well known. 
The writers say that Khwaja Khizr taught their forefathers the art of 
writing. 

The Khizri gate of Lahore city is so named because it was the 
river-gate when the Ravi flowed under the fort. 

Khwaja Khizr surpassed even. Moses in learning. Once when 
the latter went to see him the Khwnja took a plank out of a boat 
and disabled it. Then he killed a handsome boy and a third time he, 
with Moses^ assistance, repaired a ruined house- wall without being 
asked by any one to do so- He accounted to Moses for his deeds 
by pointing out that the boat belonged to an orphan and was about to 
be seized by an oppressive governor, that the boy whom he had killed 
was of bad character, and that under the ruined wall lay a buried 
treasure which belonged to some poor boys, and that its fall would 
have obliterated the marks which indicated its place of concealment. 

Another story about his patronage of learning says that 
Hazrat Imam Ghazdli was devoted to learning but being very poor 
could not devote his whole time to it. Once Khwdja Khizr appeared 
in a dream and bade him open his mouth so that the Khw&ja might put 
salvation in it and so enable him to imbibe all the sciences at once. 
But Im4m GhazAli said that knowledge so won would be useless because 
it would hav^ cost him nothing and so he would not appreciate it. 
Khw Khizr then gave him some casks of oil to enable him to 
prosecute his studies. 

Khwaja Khizr ^ has various names, such as KhwAja Khfisa 
Durminda, Dumindo, Jin da Pir,^ and, in Chamba, Bir BatdL 

As Dumindo he appears to be confused, or identical, with Shaikh 
Dundu, an eflBgy of cloth stufEed with straw which is used as a 
charm against rain,® 

Khwaja Khizr is often identified with Mihtax lly&s (Elias), but the 
latter is the patriarch who presides over jungles to guide travellers 
who lose their way, while the KhwSja is the tutelary saint of sailors 
and boatmen,^ 

In popular lithographs Khwaja Khizr appears as an old man 
standing on a fish, and he is named indifferently KhwSja Sdhib, P£r 
or Guru. He is reverenced by all classes, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
hut more especially by the Jhmwars, MalMhs and all whose occupation 
is connected with water in any form.® Persons travelling by river 

^ The MviawakTeihi^'b of the Persians. 

a P. N. Q., I, § 838. 

* Ib.. I, $ 983. 

§ 7 . 

* I’ren appweatly dyer, and dhtUt, as in ti^ United Ptonr^tiea. 
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functions. 

or sea, and those descending into a well will propitiate him. Parched 
gram is distributed and lights placed in wells in his honour. On Thurs- 
days the low castes place ehmuhha lamps on his shrines. 

Not only is Khizr worshipped when a boat is about to sail, but he is 
propitiated when a river is low or threatens to wash away land. Thus 
in Montgomery vows (asisa) and sacrifices are made to rivers, but in 
his name by Muhammadans who offer wheat porridge mixed ^with gur^ 
while Hindus offer cMrma, part of which is thrown into the river. They 
eat what remains themselves, but Muhmmndans give what remains of their 
offering to the poor.^ When a village is in danger from a river the 
headman offers it a rupee and cocoanut. He stands in the water and if 
it rise higher enough to take the water out of his hand it is believed the 
river will recede. Sometimes 7 handfuls of boiled wheat and sugar are 
thrown into the stream or a male buffalo, ram or horse (with its saddle) 
is cast in with its right ear bored. ^ 

Ladhar Bab4 is said to be or have been a sddhii in Jhang whose 
followers affect Khwaja Khizr. 

In order to procure sons Hindus will place lamps made of dough 
on the platform of a well and light them every night. They also clean 
the platform in the early morning. This is all done to please the 
Khw^ja, who is a lord of fertility.^ 

, Khw^^a^s relish being the fish, Hindus regard a pair of fish, male 
and female, painted, facing each other, over a doorway as a good omen.^ 
Khwdja Khizr is invoked, with ShSh Maddr, in a charm for 
headache.® 

Lastly he haunts bazars early in the morning and fixes the prices 
for the day. In his matutinal wanderings he also blesses white 
articles of food and obviates the effects of the evil-eye, to which they 
are peculiarly subject. This, however, is a purely -Muhammadan view 
as Hindus think that such articles, when so affected, cannot be digested.® 
One of the tin 4s on a Persian- wheel is called Khwaja Khizr's 
ff^ora (Khijr Khw^ja-da-ghora) and when a new maM'^ is put on, it is 
fed with grass. It follows the rer^ or thick cross-piece which keeps the 
two wheels apart. The tin4 and ffhora are tied on the next reri by 
the string. This iS done by both Hindus and Muhammadans.^ Tne 
belief is that so long as the Khwaja^s steed is with the rope it will 
move, just as a carriage is drawn by a horse. Wlien a person is stand- 
ing at or near a well he is sometimes adjured thus \—Eun tusi Kliijf 
KfLwdja de v^tte hhalote Tio^ Jiun mch lolna^ Now you are standing on 
KhwSja Khizr, now speak the truth 

Khwaja Khizr is also said- by Muhammadans to have found and 
drunk of the fountain of eternal life. 

- 1 Montgomery jS.JK.vp. 65. - 

s N. r. K. Q.. § 20. 

8I.N.Q.,1V,§ 277. ’ 

4 sni’aMuhammadatis often Lave a similar design painted over the doorway# but it does 
not appear to refer to Kliwdia Khizr : I, K. Q., IV, § ^76. 

8 L K- Q., IV, § 113, 

6 Ji.;§§»Sand26. - ' ^ 

t The maM is the riiu, joined by cross-pifitecs diminutive to the siadond rim 

betweein WhIiJh the vrhn^ works. 
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Worship ofKhkr. 

By Hindus tte Khwaja is no doubt reverenced^ or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that he is equated to Varuna. As such he 
is specially affected in Asau] and Katat (Sepfcember-October) by Hindu 
ladies who light lamps on tanks, wells and streams every morning and 
evening, 

Hindu water-carriers sacrifice a goat or sheep to Khizr every 2nd or 
3rd year in the rainy season, and cook its flesh at home, roasting the 
liver, and, wrapping up its four feet and head in the skin, go to the river 
with some kinsmen beating drums. Having made a small boat of reed 
or straw, they put in it a lamp of wheat flour with four wicks, a roll of 
betel leaf and a wreath of jasmine. Those present then bow down, drop 
pice one by one in the boat, and let it float away, but not before they have 
taken out all the pice save two. Then they make for home, after 
flinging the feet, head and skin of the goat into the river. When the 
boat has floated away, they feast their 3?elatives, faqirs and the conjurers 
called Malangs, and distribute sweetmeats bought with the pice taken 
out of the boat. This is called a goat sacrifice to Khizr. ^ 

When Hindu water-carriers sink a well, they also sacrifice a goat 
to Khizr, and give a feast of its cooked meat to relatives and faqirs 
with genuflexions to the mound of the well. 

Water-carriers, both Hindu and Musalm^n, at every harvest, 
cook 5i of porridge and go to a well, throw small portions of it 

thrice into the water and distribute the rest among children, Hindus 
on a Sunday and Musalmfi,ns on a Thursday. 

The first day that a farmer uses his well, he also gives 5 J sera of 
porridge, but now-a-days most Musalmdns do not do this, and those 
who do, cast some of it into the well in three lots, giving the rest to 
small children — like the water-carriers. Most Musalmans on the first 
Thursday of the new moon cook 5^ sefs of porridge and distribute it as 
described above. 

When a boat is caught in a storm its passengers vow to offer 
porridge to Khwaja Khizr, if they reach the shore. 

Among Musalm&is who do not observe the jpardah system, when a 
child is one month and ten days old, its mother bathes, puts on 
new clothes and putting on her head a couple of pots flailed with boiled 
wheat or maize goes to a well and performs the ceremony mentioned 
above. ^ She then fills the pots with water and returns home. 

If a water-carrier gets praise he offers porridge to Khizr.^ Oarsmen 
also sacrifice a goat, or offer cooked porridge to him, and Hindu water- 
carriers regard him as a living prophet. 

When a Persian wheel at wmrk utters a shriek {Mk) unusually 
loud it is considered an evil omen and to avert disaster the owner will 
sacrifice a sheep or goat and smear the blood on the pivots of the gear. 

1 This rite is sai^l to be observed in Dera Ohizi KMn, especially on Thursday evenings 
Bh£don, The feast of boats is held in hpnour of Khizr. 
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The generous saint* 

The cult op Sakhi Sabwak Seltaet. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, whose description of the SiiUfinis or follo'w* 
ers o£ Sakhi Sarwar, has been reproduced in VoL III, pp 436-7, 
appears to have accepted the theory that Sakhi Sarwar was a historical 
personage, and the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is thus described by him ; — 
Maclagan, Eirst and foremost is the following of the great saint Sultan Sakhi 

§ Sarwar. No one knows exactly when Sultdn lived. Sir Uenzil Ibbet- 

son places him in the 12th century and Major Temple in the 13th; 
while there are accounts in the Sakhis of the Sikhs which represent him 
as a contemporary of Guru Ndndk, and as having presented a water- 
melon to him. Whatever the exact time of his birth and death, Sultan 
was practically one of the class of Musalm^n saints, such as Bahd-ud-Din 
and Shams Tabriz who settled down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan. Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, also known as Lakhdata 
or the Giver of Lakhs, LaM^wala, or He of the Rubies, and RohiSijwala 
or He of the Hills, ^ was the son of one Zj-inulabidin, and his real name 
was Sayyid Ahmad. Of his life there is little to tell but a mass of 
legends. 

Hazrat Zainulabdin it is said, had two sons, — one was Said! 
Ahmad, afterwards known as Sakhi Sarwar, the other was Khan-Dodd,^ 
who died at Baghdad, and was not famous. There is a shrine to him 
between Dera GhazL Khdn and Sakhi Sarwar, at a place called Vador, 
Saidi Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there went to Dhaunkal, near 
Wazirdbdd, in Gujrdnwala. Whilst at Dhaunkal he saw a mare, the pro- 
perty of a carpenter, and asked the carpenter for it. The carpenter denied 
having a mare, whereupon Saidi Ahmad called to the mare, and it came 
up to him of its own accord clearing the Sulaimdns fay leaping through 
the range. Saidi Ahmad then told the carpenter to sink a well, which he 
did, and the descendants of the carpenter are the guardians of the well, at 
which a fair is held every year in J une to Sakhi Sarwar^s honour.® After 
this Saidi Ahmad, by his father^s order, went to reside at the foot of the 
Sulaimin range, and settled at the place now called after him Short- 
ly after retiring into the desert, Saidi Ahmad performed another miracle. 
A camel belonging to a caravan, which was going from Khorasan to 
Delhi, broke its leg. The leader of the caravan applied to Saidi Ahmad, 
who told him to return to where he had left the camel, and he would 
find it sound. The merchant did as he was directed and was rewarded 
by finding his camel recovered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant 
published the miracle, and the emperor heard of it. The emperor, 
anxious to enquire into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it killed. 

* The Sultania return themselves at the Census under sucli terms as the following ; - Sar- 
waria : Sultania Sultan wa Hevf : Sewak Sultdni; Sanathan Dha''*m Sarwar ia ; Sakhi Sewak; 
Hindu Sultiiui ; Sarivaria Sultfinia ; Higahia ; Sultdn-pirias ; Sarwar Sakhi ; Sewak Sakhi 
. Sarwar ; Sarwar Sagar Lakh Datd : Sultani Kdmrae : Sarwar-panthi : Sakhi Sultani : 
Chela Sultan : Sultania : Gurd Sultania : J^igdha Pir : JDliauiikal Sewak s 

Khwdja Sarwar j Laid^^ala, and so on, 

* Hhond or Dhoda. Calcutta Bevieto, LXXIII, 1881, p. 271, or S. C. VII, p. 808. 

* The local legend at Dhaunkal is that the well is due to Sakhi Sarwar having struck 
his staff on the ground when thirsty. Its waters are said to be good for leprosy, and the 
village is much haunted by lepers. The offerings at the Dhaunkal shrine are shared by the 
owners of i/be twenty-one wells^ and the transfer of a well carries lifith it a transfer of a 
share in the oBferingl. SaMzi Sarwar ordered a bull to be milk'ed at Sddhra in Gujrinwlala, 
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ri%eleewas examined and found to have been mended with rivets, 
convinced of the miracle sent four mule-loads of money to 
a^-^-^Thmad and told him to build himself a house. Sakhi Sarvvar’s 
wsS built with this money. One Gannu, of Mult4n, now gave 
shrine w ^arriao-e to Saidi Ahmad, who had miraculously caused 

nn^t^bebTutoliim. Ganuu endowed his daughter with all his 
two so generosity in distributing this property to 

proper y gaidi Ahmad obtained the name of Sakhi Sarwar, or the 

the poor qj. g^iief. Sakhi Sarwar now visited Baghdad. On his 

reton he was accompanied by three disciples, whose tombs are shown 
o irtw bill near Sakhi Sarwar’'.^ 

^ local account says that the shrine was built by the king of 
Delhi and the footsteps hy Di wins Lakhpat Rdi and Jaspat R£i of 
T fwe Temple identifies the former with the Diw«n killed by the 
Laho . P e^ j^sga, gingh Ahluw^ilia in 1 743: Qalcutta. Review, 

famous Another account of the saint, supplied to Major 

Spie by a munsU from Lahore, mns as foUows 

‘‘ The father of Sayyid Ahmad, surnamed Sakhi Sarwar, was one 
Savvid ZainulAbidin who migrated to India from Baghdad in 520 
AH or 1126 A. D., and settled at Shahkot, in the Jhang District, 
married *^Aesha, the daughter of a village headman, named 
wh^e h h^^ By ^Aesha he had a son, Sayyid Ahmad, afterwards 
Se%-eatUnt known as Sakhi Sarwar. Sayyid Ahmad w^ much ill- 
treated by his own people in his yo^h, and on the death of his father 
treareu y A H. or 1140 A. D., and went to Baghdad, where he 

the kft of prophecy {khiJdfat) from the saints Ghannsu^l 
obtained the gitt ot p^ y ^ Khw4ja Mauddd Chishti. 

,oCn«l “Im t Ibdul a^ir who fla J»h|d at Bjghddd 

(Ghaun Shaikh Shahsb-du-Din Suharwardi flourished at 

in ll«-123t A.D. Mnndia ChithtidW in 1150 A. D. 

tS tradition is therefore fairly correct as to chronology.) After dwel- 
lin? at Baghdad for some tinae, Sakhi Sarwar returned to his native 
iLnl Lddleltat Dhaunkal, m the Gujranwala District for a time. 
He th^n went to Multdn, the governor of which gave him his daughter 
u® ^crriao-e Here he also married another woman, the daughter of 
one Sayyid Abdm Razz^- He next visited Lahore, where he obtained 
woficiency in secular knowledge under Sayyid Ishaq (this is an 
yronoieuojr iMT^ivilana Sayyid Ishdq was born at Uch^ m the 

^^hromsm, studied under his uncle Sayyid Sadru'ddin Raju 

he died in 1460 A. D.) and finally return- 
^ Ji <^t AKkot where he settled. Here he became famous as a worker 
V md^hSined many followers, which excited the envy of his 

of miracles, ^nd obtaineam y^ to death. But the saint, having 

relatives, w o . ^ ^ the desert and settled at Nigalia, iu 

S oSi Sa Di^triot. i» -i* S«yid 'Abdal (IW. 

his brSLr, BM, his wife, and Sayyid Suraj -ud Din, his son His family, 
Sore,,:onowUbi».,a.d^U,n,^ 

7^ ‘here hi, ,hrin, .ta^xd, to thi, day.- 

Oolouel Sir) iUctod T*mpl*. 
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Sajkhi Sarwar^s shrine. ' 

^ The shrine of Sahhi^ Sarwar. —The above may be taken as repre* 
senting roughly the outlines of a legendary life round which numberless 
additional tales have gradually collected. Those who would know, for 
instance, bow he raised a boy from the dead for D^ini Jatti, how he 
used Bhairon as bis messenger, how Isa B^nia in the time of Aurangzeb 
built him a temple, and so on, will find all they want in the interesting 
Legends of the Punjab published by Major Temple. There is little 
enough of history in all this, and the main fact we can determine is 
that for some reason or other the saint fixed on Nigaha, in the Dera 
GhSzi Khin District, at the edge of the Sulaimfin mountains, as his 
residence, ‘ the last place it has been said, ^ that any one with the 
least regard for his personal comfort would choose as an abode The 
present shrine at Nigaha is built on the high banks of a - hill stream, 
and a handsome flight of steps made at the expense of two merchants 
from Lahore leads up from the bed of the stream to the shrine. The 
buildings of the shrine consist of Sakhi Sarwar's tomb on the west and a 
shrine to Bdba N4nak on the north-west. On the east is an apartment 
containing the stool and spinning wheel of Mai ' Aesh^in, Sakhi Sarwai^’s 
mother- Near this is a thdkurdwdra, and in another apartment is an 
image of Bhairon who appears in the legends as the saint's messeno-er. 
There is clearly some close connection between the worsbip'’ of 
Bhairon and this cult, even Bhii Pheru (wuose wife was DeviJ, the 
numen in the small whirl-winds so common in the Punjab, is represented 
sts a. disciple of Snltdn Sarwar, The shrine is approached by a defile, at 
whose entrance is a cliff some 80 feet high, called the robber's leap 
{ekor-i-taj}), because a thief when pursued threw himself over it, vowing 
if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the saint. He escaped un- 
scathed.^ To the west of the out-houses and within the shrine enclosure 
are two dead trees (a jal and a kanda) said to have sprung from the pegs 
which were used for the head and heel ropes of Kakki, the saint’s mare. 
Behind the shrine are the dwellings of -his son Rau'ddin® and his 
brother Dhodha. To the west near the shrine, but away from it, are the 
tombs of Nur and Ishdq, two of his companions ; and similarly to the 
east are two niore tombs to his comrades, Ali and Usm^n, The tomb 
presents a peculiar mixture of Muhammadan and Hindu architecture. 
In 1883 it was destroyed by fire, and two rubies presented by Nadir Shah 
and some valuable jewels presented by Sultan Zamfin Shah were con- 
sumed or lost. Since then the shrine has been rebuilt.* 

“ The present guardians of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine," according to 
the Gazetteer, “ are the descendants of the three servants of Gannu 
who attached themselves to Sakhi Sarwar. They were Kulang, Kdhin 
and Shekh. Sakhi Sarwar limited the number of the descendants of 

* Here we have a legend which reminde us -of the Bhairawa Jhamp, the ciifl at 
Eidirnath in Ena&un whence pilgrims used to preeipitats themselves as an oflerimr to 
Siva, and of the somewhat similar BihunJa rites on the Sutlej at which men 'of the low 
Bedaor ‘sheep’ caste are lowered oh ropes down a precipice in honour of Mahiidev, 

_ * But he was also called Rina and the sacred grove of plum-trees tleri) near a sprine 

in the neighbourhood of Nigaha is said to have been planted by him : Cale. JSev., 1881, 
p. 271, or S.C, B., VII, p. 808. ' ’ , ’ 

TTT e QazeUeer, p. 40; and JPunjah Notes and Queries, I, § 999 

All, § oJ, ^ ^ 
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theie three men to 1660^ which nnmher has been etriotly observed ever 
since. The number is thus distributed : — 


Descendants of Kulang ... 

• • t 

760 

Descendants of Kahin 

• c « 

600 

Descendants of Shaikh 


800 


All the offerings made at the shrine are divided into 1650 shares 
and it is said to be a fact that there are never more nor less than 1650 
mu^dwars or descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 
This number includes women and children. It is not however 
a fact that there are not more nor less than 1650 mujawar$ as was 
ascertained when the village pedigree title deed was prepared. The 
mu/dtoars^re all equal, and an infant gets the same share of the pro- 
ceeds of the shrine as an adult. The mujdwars^ after the annual fair 
which is held in April, almost all disperse over the Punjab as pilgrim 
hunters. It is only at the great annual fair that* the treasure box of 
the shrine is opened and its contents distributed. Throughout the year 
the shrine is the resort of mendicants and devotees, but the mendicants 
usually receive nothing more substantial from the shrine than an order 
upon some worshipper of the saint given under the seal of the shrine. 
This order, when presented, is paid or not accoi'ding to the respect in 
which the shrine is held hy the piesentee. When Mr. Bull, the 
Assistant Secretary to the Lahore Municipality, was attacked by a 
fanatic, an order from the Sakhi Sarwar mujdwars was found upon his 
assailant. This at first gave rise to a suspicion that the guardians of 
the shrine were in some way implicated in the murder. The order had 
however been granted merely in the ordinary course 

Pilgrimages to SaMi Sarwar — ^The pilgrimages to the shrine 
from the centre of the province are a special feature of the cult of 
Sult&n, which are worth mentioning, and in the early months of the 
year there are continual streams of pilgrims of all creeds —Hindu, Sikh 
and Musalm&n — pouring towards Nig&ha, I cannot do better than 
quote Mr, Purser's account of the pilgrimages made from the Jullundur 
District: — 

^^The company of pilgrims he writes, called sang and their 
encampment cJiauhi^ The main route is through the following villages : — 
Hansron, Mukandpur, Kuleta or Barapind, Bopi.rae (Phillaur), Burka* 
ITaldu, Bandala, Jandiala, BoparSe (Nakodar), Khinpur^ and thence to 
Sultanpur. Along this route, the sang^^ which is originally formed by 
pilgrims from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpur District, is joined by 
detachments from the districts to the south of the Sutlej and from the 
lower half of the Jullundur District. It is known by the special name 
of Kdlikamlf, because so many of the pilgrims have black blankets^® to 

A«o lier account says that afner fclie bun al of Sakhi Sarwar three persona, Gohra, a 
leper, Uibrat Jfigahi, a blind xnan, and Ahmad Khan, Afghan, an impotent man, came to 
the shrine and were cured of their respective infirmities. From these are descended the 
present mujdwars^ who are divided iuto three classes, — Kulang, Mauhan and Shaikh. 
The number of descendants is said to be 1350 and by a mii;acle of the saint never to 
alter ; but this is not true, as all the mujdwars claim an equal share in the annual profits 
and their number can be ascertained at any time. See JPuniah Ufotss and Qu§r%€S^ 
HI, § 166. 

* Black is the colour of Shiv t H. A. 
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protect them from the cold. Another route is by Adampur, Jullundur^ 
Kapdrthala and Wairow^ih which is taken by pilgrims from the noi*th 
of the Do^bi Those from about Kartdrpur assemble there and proceed 
to Kapurthala* On the road these people sleep on the ground^ and do 
not wash their heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and 
the more devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pilgrims 
are personally conducted by the Bhardfs, and call each other pir bhdi or 
ptr hhain (brother in the saint or sister in the saint). Ibbetson 
says it is probably from this latter circumstance the Bhar^is derive their 
name (Pir Bhra or ' Saint Brothers ^). People who cannot undertake 
the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chauhisy or, if they cannot 
manage that, to any other village, for a night. If they cannot go any** 
where, they sleep at home at least one night on the ground, as a sub- 
stitute for the complete pilgrimage. A pilgrimage to NigSha is com- 
monly made with the object of obtaining some desired blessing from the 
saint, or in fulfilment of a vow. The pilgrims have a local self-govern- 
ment of their own on the road. Leaders from Ghakchela and Kangohela 
(Kang KaMn) in the Nakodar tahsil attach themselves to the southern 
band, and hold an assembly called dtwdn every evening in which they 
administer justice, and are assisted by assessors from Bilga» Jandiala, 
Bardpind, and other villages. There is much rivalry between the 
Kang6bela, and Cbakchela leaders, but the latter hold the supremacy 

There are other shrines of this saint, and in fact almost every village 
in the Central Punjab contains 'one. But the most celebrated are 
those connected with the annual fair at Dhaunkal in Gajr&nw41a, the 
Jhanda mela at Peshdwai', and the Kadmon-ka-inela^in Andrkali at 
Lahore. At Dhonkal, SultSn had taken up his abode and procured a 
miraculous stream of water. His house was in the time of Shah Jahan 
turned into a mosque and the well was much improved and beautified. 
The fair here, which lasts for a month in June and July, is attended by 
some 200,000 people, who drink the sacred water and take away fans 
and sprigs of mehndi as mementos of their visit. The Jhanda melq in 
Peshawar is of less importance ; it takes place in the first or second 
Monday in Maggar, and the festival is put off if there is rain. The 
mela is in commemoi’ation of the death of Sakhi Sarwar, and has its 
name from the flags exhibited there by the faqtr$. The Kadmon-ka- 
mela, in An^rkali, is held at the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar near the Police 
tThdna^ on the first Monday after the new moon in February. Offerings 
are made on the tomb, and a certain class of musicians, called dkoiis, 
take young children who are presented at the tomb and dance about 
with them.^ 

^ A typical shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is that at Moga. It is called 
Nagfiha Pir, and was founded in 1869 S. by a Patiala man. It contains 
no image but has a chalMra or platform. The pujdri is a Khatri and 
succession follows natural relationship. Fairs are held on the 8 Thursdays 

» At Mdl6r Kotia the Nigdha fair is held on the first Thursday of Poh. It is a copy 
of that held at Multan. The Dhdni fair is held on the first two Tuesdays of Poh. The 
Bhardis light a divoa at a place to which both Hindus and Muhammadans go and offer 
bread and grain. Next day they start for Mdri where the shrine of Gugd Pfr is situated, 
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of Chet and Asauj, when offerings of cash and eMri are made to the 
shrine. Another shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is at Nag4h, where a fair is 
held on the light Thursday of ^ Phdgan. It contains a place which is 
worshipped. It was founded some 200 years ago by the Sirdd,r of 
Mansa. When subjected to severe trials they were bidden in a vision to 
go to Moga and there build a temple. So they constructed this shrine 
and all Hindus and Muhammadans in this part are its votaries, offering 
it grain at each harvest. It also has a ehhabil where the poor travellers 
drink water. At the fair visitors are fed free. A Brahman is employed 
as pujdri. 

The Bhddla fair in Ludhidna is held at the khdnqdh of Sakhi Sar- 
war at that village on the 1st Thursday of the light half of Jeth. Inside 
it is a cenotaph of Sakhi Sarwar. People attending the fair cook a huge 
rot, which, after presentation to the hhdng^dh, they divide with the poor. 
The management of the hJidnqdJi vests in the Grhumman Jdts and 
Bhardis of the place and they divide the offerings in equal shares. 

The cult of Lakhddta or ^ the Bountiful ^ is found in Chamba, in 
which state it is recognised as the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan. 
His shrines in the hills are resorted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases, the incumbents of his temples, asthdns or mandars, are 
Muhammadans {mujdwars), but at Bari in pargaiia Chanju the pujdra 
is a Billu Brahman, and at Phurla in Himgari the pujdra or mujdmar is 
a Rdthi and the c?iela a Muhammadan. These offices appear to be 
always hereditary. Wrestling matches — called ehJdnj and associated 
with the Lakhddta cult — are held yearly in every pargana of Church and 
in some parganas of the Sadr v>izdrat, as well as in the Bhattiydt. No 
satisfactory explanation of this association is forthcoming. 

There is a khdnqdh to Sakhi Sarwar at Ndhan, and his cult 
is spread beyond the Punjab. In Sahdranpur lie is worshipped by 
a sect of Jogis called Far Yai^ {de), who are initiated by their clansmen 
at the age of 10 or 12. The ceremony of initiation is said to be simple, 
for the parents of the boy merely place some sweets before the Jogi who 
, is their religious guide, and the latter offers them to the saint, after 
which they are eaten by the Jogis present. The boy then learns the 
song which describes the attempt to convert a bride to Sikhism and its 
consequences, for Sakhi Sarwar commanded Bhairon to punish the evil- 
doers, who at once became lepers and blind, but they were cured again at 
the bride^s intercession. Yet there is no real hostility at present be- 
tween Sikhism and this sect, and a case has been known of a gift of land 
being made by a Sikh Jat^ to the shrine at Nigaha. 

In the east of the Punjab, at least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is pe- 
culiarly favoured by women, which is consistent with its connection 
with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem of fertility, and this again 

^ Indian Notes and Queries, IV, § 90. 

* The orthodoxy cf his Sihhism may he debateahle : Temple, Calo» JRevieto, 1S81, 
p, 255, or S, 0. R., VII, p. 292, speaks of Dani as a Sikh, but she is merely called a Jatfci, 
noi a Sikh iu the poem of SaJehi Sarwar and I>dni Ja^i Legends, I, p, 66 Possibly 
the Haudali sect of the Sikhs was more in sympathy with the Sultanis and Temple 
identifies the * city of the gurd ’ in the poem with Jandidla the head*quBrfeera of that sect, 
bnt by city of the gurd * Nigiha itself may conceivably be meant 
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is in accord with the somewhat Paphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further the theory'that the worship is really one of the earth-god would 
account for its being essentially the cult of the Jat peasantry. In the 
legend of Ddni the J atti the saint bestows a son on her after 1 2 years 
of childless marriage in response to a vow. She breats her vow but the 
boy is restored to life by the saint. ^ At Multan his followers eat 
all the kids of the flock, but he takes the bones andlskins, puts them in a 
heap and restores them to life by prayer. ^ He makes the wild oak 

(piM) fruit in the midst of winter at the request of Kahiki, his mare, for 
the support of 1;he followers in the jungle.® 

The cauldrons of Sakhi Sarwar recall those mentioned in the account 
of Sikhism below and in the legends of Pdm above. 

One is called man, the other langat. The former holds 8 mans of 
gut (mollases), 5 of ghi, 20 of dalia (boiled wheat) and one of fruit etc.. 
Langar holds 3 mans of molasses, -2 of ghi, 8 of boiled wheat and 20 sers of * 
fruit etc. _ Once a year, in May or June, both are filled and the cooked 
food distributed to the public. 

Qasim Sh4h, father of Naurang Shah, whose shrine is in Dera Ghdzi 
Khan, came there from Sindh, Naurang Shiih remained a devotee of 
Sakhi Sarwar for 12 years and became famous for his miracles. His* 
descendants connect nis pedigree with Hazrat 'Ali. 

The Five Firs . — In some parts of the country the Hindus are fond 
of representing themselves as followers of the Panj-Pir or Five Saints. 
Who these five saints are is a matter which each worshipper decides 
according to his taste. Sometimes they are the five Pdn4ava8 ; some- 
times they are the five holy personages of Shi’aism, viz. * Muhammad, 
Fdtima, Ali, Hasan and Husmn ; sometimes they are a selection of Mu- 
salman saints, as Khwdja Q,utb-ud-Din, Khw£ja Mu'ain-ud-Din Chishti, 
Shaikh Nizdm-ud-Din Aulia, Nasir-ud-Din Abu^l Khair, and Sultdn Nasir- 
ud-Din Mahmdd or as Khwdja Khizr, Said Jaldl, Zakaria, Ldl Shihbdz and 
Fand Shakarganj. TheTBhattis of the Gujrdnwdla District will tell you 
that the five saints are Shaikh Samail, Shdh Daulat, Shaikh Fateh Ali, 
Pir Fateh Khdn and Shdh Murdd, all patrons of the Bhatti race ; and 
each tribe will have its own selection. In the centre and west of the 
province, however, we meet with queer admixtures of Hindu and- 
Musalmdn objects of worship. The same list will contain Sultan, Devi, 
the Gurd, K.hwdja and Guga Pir ; or (as in Lndhidna) Khwdja Khizr, 
-Durga Devi, Vishnu, Sakhi Sarwar and Guru Gobind Singh; or (as in 
Simla) Guga Pir, Bdlaknath, 'J’hdkur, Sakhi Sarwar and Shiv. The five 
saints are in fact any five pm-sonages the worshipper likes to mention ; 
and the fn>ct t^t a man describes himself as a Panjpiria implies generally 
that he is 'indifferent as to the saints whom he worships and is probably . 
a man of the lower orders. Panjpiiias are found all over the province 
from Muzaffargarh to Delhi, and there is a place in the Shahpur Dis- 
trict, 10 miles south of Sdhfwdl, where a. large fair is held every year 
in honour of- the Panjpir. Some persons, wishing to be more specific, 
declare themselves to be followers, of the Chahdr Pir or Four Saints ; by 

1 Otdc. Review, 188J, p. 254, or S. C. B., VII, p. 231. 

• 16., p. 278, or S. C. E., VII, p. 310, 

• Ih., pp. 268, 272, or 8. 0, B., VII pp. 306, 80». 
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thi» is generally implied the four friends of the Prophet, whose admirers 
are found both among Musalmans and Hindus. 

The hhdnqah of the Panj Pir at Abohar is not covered with a roof. 
The fair is held annually on the 15th Hdr. Pew people attend it, most- 
ly Maddri, jNTaushdhi etc. Tradition says that nearly 900 years ago. 
Abohar was ruled by Aya Chand who had an only daughter. On 

his death- bed he expressed deep regret that he had no son, to go to the 
Panj Piran at Uch in Bahdwalpur and mount the horses there. His 
daughter courageously assured him that she would go and fetch the 
horses from Uch- So accompanied by a small band she went there and 
carried off the horses the Panj Pir- They came after her and begged 
her to return them, but she refused and so they had to wait in patience 
for their return. The Pir^s wives being tired of waiting followed their . 
husbands to Abohar where with their beloved spouses they breathed 
their last, cursing the lady and the place. Before long their prophecy 
was fulfilled and the place became a desert. The five Pirs were interred 
at a place in the village and near them the remains of their wives. The 
shrine contains the tombs of the 5 Pirs and those of their 5 wives, which 
are surrounded by a brick wall, but have no roof. The administration 
of the hhdnqdh is carried on by two Musalman faqir%^ caste Hidd . 
They keep it clean and light a lamp in the evening. 

1 See Temple’s Itegends of fhe JPunjab^ II, p. 372. See also an exhaustive accoutit 
of the Panj Pfr of the United Provinces in North Indian Notos and Queries, II, § 10, and 
subsequent numbers. 
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574 Isldmin Kurrdm. 

UbLIGHOU of the DOMINAOT! TEIBBS of KuRBAM, e.ff. THE Tbbt, 
Zaimusht and Banoash. 

The Tuns are all Shi^as. The Bangash of Lower Kurram are all 
Sunnis, hut those of Upper Kurram, with the exception of the Bushera 
and Dandar Bangash, are also Shi'as. Taking the _ numbers of the 
Bangash of Lower and Upper Kurram into consideration the proportion 
of Shi'as to .Sunms among the Bangash may be put at 3 to 1 . The menial 
classes of course accept the religion of their patrons. Even some of the 
Jajfs, who cross the border and become Tiamsayc^ of the Turfs, adopt 
Shi’aism. The Zaimusht however are all Sunnis. 

Im&ms are regarded as without sin, and it is believed that those 
who follow them will be saved in the world to come. The Imims, 

' it is believed, will, on the day of resurrection, intercede for those who 
believed in them and have followed their directions. The Im&m Jifar 
Sadfq is supposed to be the most learned of the Imams, and his teaching 
in religious matters is commonly observed. The Sunni Bangash and 
Zaimusht are all followers of Imam Numan who is called Abu Hanffa.i 
There is no difEerence in belief between the Turi and Shi^a Bangash, 
but one point is worth noticing. The Bakar Khel branch of the 
ShalozAn Bangash do not believe in pin as they do not regard the 
Sayyids and Q,Szfs of Kurram as competent to impart religious instruc- 
tion. This is presumably because they are in the habit of constantly 
going to Karbala, and have to pass through Persia where they meet 
educated people ; doubtless other people from Kurram also go to 
Karbala, but they are in most cases altogether illiterate, and hence cannot 
easily grasp what they hear from educated people. The majority of 
the Shaloz^n Bangash can read and write, and hence they do not believe 
in pits and do not follow them like the other Turfs, 

Almost every village in Kurram has a mulldh. The children of 
the village go to him, and he gives them some religious teaching. The 
first duty of the mulldh is to teach them the Qurdn in the orthodox 
way, with all the prayers that are recited in namdz. If anijr one wishes 
to go further with his spiritual education he reads other religious books 
in which the praises of Hazrat Ali, Hasan, Hussain and other Imims 
are recorded. 

The Sunni Bangash and Zaimusht keep mulldhs in their mosques. 
Their duty is to teach children the prayers that are used in the namde. 
Children whose parents place a higher value on education are taught 
the Qurdn as well, and after finishing it some Persian and Arabic books 
also. Among the Sunnis, i.e. the Zaimusht and Bangash, the mulldhs 
preach to the people when they get an opportunity, particularly on 
Fridays. They get no fixed remuneration, but each gets something at 
. harvest from every one in the village. Among the Shi'as there is no 
preaching, but some of the Sayyids and other educated persons read books 
containing marsids and other eulogies of Ali, Hasan and Hussain to 
the people. A number of Turia go to Tehrin for religious instruction. 

Amongst the Sunnfs the subject of these teachings is usually the 
praise of God and his Prophet Muhammad, Sometimes books contain- 
ing eulogies of saints, or on the laws and morals of Isl&m, are also read. 

> Also callad the Imim-i-Azam. 
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These preachings often take place in mosques and when a man dies the 
mulldk of the village, if he he educated, reads to the people. 

Amongst the Turfs and other Shi^as in Kurram there is nothing 
so important as the mdtam or ^ mourning^ for the sons of Ali. 
To it the month of Muharram is devoted as a whole, but the 
first 10 days of Muharram, called Ashura by the Turfs, are observed 
as days of special mourning. Almost all the Turfs fast during these 
days, the more orthodox extending the period to 40 days. Mahfils 
or meetings are also held for the sake of lamentation, and they are 
attended both by men and women. At them Persian marsids or 
dirges are recited in a plaintive tone, while the bare-headed audience 
shed tears of sorrow. Breast-beating is not uncommon and sometimes 
the people go so far as to flagellate themselves with iron chains in a 
most cruel manner. Clothes are not changed during these 10 days and 
no rejoicings of any kind take place. Even laughing is prohibited. 
Clothes dyed almost black in indigo are worn for 10 days at least. 
Sherbat made of sugar or gur is distributed among the poor and alms 
given in the name of Hussain. Volleys of curses are hurled at Yazfd, 
his counsellors and companions, and their faults and shortcomings are 
painted as black as possible. The 10th of Muharram is the climax as 
on that day Hussain is Said to have been decapitated by Yazfd. This 
is called the Shahadat Waroz or yaum-i-Shahddat (day of martyrdom), 
and on it a rauza (something like an effigy) made of coloured paper is 
taken to the cemetery, followed by a mourning crowd composed of men, 
women and children who beat their breasts and faces. A pit is then 
dug in the cemetery and the rauza formally interred in it with all the 
ceremonies attending a funeral. 

On certain days of the other months, the Sayyids and other edu- 
cated people among the ShPas read hooks containing mar si as and eulogies 
of the ImSms and the GTiarsdah Masum. These books are usually read 
in the mdtamJchdnds and sometimes in the mosques. 

According to the teaching of the Sunnfs, i* e. the Zaimusht and 
some of the Bangash, there are .four farz for every one, whether 
male or female, to observe, viz, -namdz^ fasting, and zaTcdt. Namaz 
is offered five times in the 24 hours of the night and day. Moreover, 
on certain days of the months some other prayers called nafal are 
offered. There are four kinds of these prayers or namdz^ viz. farz^ 
sunn at ^ wajib and mustahal, Farz and wa*jib are supposed to have 
been prescribed by God and the sunnat by the Prophet. The mustahah 
were not prescribed, hut are prayers offered without regard to time. 
The mustahah are also called nafal. 

The month of Ramzdn is generally observed as a fast, but the Dre- 
wandfs observe it with great strictness, while the Mfdnmurfd observe 
the Ashdra (in Muharram) as a fast more rigidly. Besides this, fasts are 
kept in other months hut they are notyar^gr. Saj means to go to Mecca 
in the month of Zul-‘Tiaj^ ZaJcdt means the paying of a or 

of one s property to poor people not possessed of property worth more 
than Bs. 51. 

1 In fact there are different roles for different articles — cattle, grain, Baoney, orna» 
mentf &b. &c.. ZaJedt ii not paid to Sayyids. 
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Teitivals or 

moTirning 

otle1)ration. 


Shrinei. 


The above four farg are all observed by the Shi'as/and in addition to 
this they have to give a Jth of their income to poor Sayyids exclu- 
siyely. This is called Jchamaa (a fifth) . The Shi’as, moreover, consider a 
pilgrimage to Karbala an important thing. They do not regard it as 
farz, but consider it to be a very urgent duty. 


Suimis offer prayers in a mosque, usually with an Imdmif they can 
manage to do so easily, whereas Shi'as offer their prayers alone. They 
say the presence of a learned man is highly desirable for prayers with an 
Imam, but as they cannot find one they offer their prayers alone. Al- 
most every Shi’a keeps a piece of Mdk-i-Karba^a upon which they place 
their foreneaas when they offer their prayers. ^ 

Amjngst the Sunnis there are only two festivals, viz the ^ 7/7- 

uUFUt andthe;/^-W.7Ma. The^Id-ul-Fitrisheldmcomm^irathm of 

the pleasure enjoyed after the month of Ramzin and the 'Id-ud-Duha 
in commemoration of the reconstruction of the building at Mecca for 
which Ibrahim sacrificed his son Ismiil. 


The following are the days on which the Sunnfs observe mourninff 

the Muharram, the B4ra-waf4t and the Shab-i-Qadr. In the Muhafrkm 
they do not weep like the Shi'as, but abstain from pleasure and enjoy- 
ments. It is useless to relate here how the mdtam in the month of Mu- 
harram came to' be observed. There was a dispute and afterwards a 
battle between Hussain, son of Ali, and Yazid, son of Muawiah, about the 
leMership of the Muslims at the time, and in that battle Hussain, w.ith 
his relatives, was'killed. 


The Bdia-waf At is observed by Shi'as on account of the Prophet's 
lUness. It is held on the 27th of the month of Safar. The Sunnis hold, 
that on the 28rd RamzAn (Shab-i-Qadr) the qurdn descended to earth 
The Shi as observe the Shab-i-Qadr as the day on which Ibrdhim was 
thrown into the furnace by the idolatrous king Nimrod for refusine to 
worship his idols, and was saved by God. ® 


All these festivals and mournings are observed by the Shi'as but 
Mmdra this they observe other festivals and mournings too. The 'Id-ul- 
Gha^ is held on the 18th of Zul-haj in commemoration of Hazrat Ali's 
elecfaon to the leadership of the Muslims. There is another 'Id called 

BAra-wafdt in 

Safar. Ihe Id-ul-Umar is observed in commemoration of the killinff of 
Umar, son of KattAb, by Abu Lolo. Umar was the enemy of Ali. Hence 
it IS a day of rejoicing to the Shi’as and of mourning to the Sunnis. 

^Oth day after Hussain's 
death, and hence it is. regarded as a day of mourning. The 23rd of Eamzih 

£y ffmfurnbg and hence is also considered a 

Turis of Kurram, as Shi'as, are great admirers of Ali and his 
descendants, and have a large number of Sayyid shrines {ztdraisV which 

1 The shrine* rongWy desenbed as tidraU are really of three kinds— 

(t) a *«ir^ pro^r, where the saint lies buried or is'reported to lie buried 

. ‘ -at-asa far ” ■ 

S*tJ .St. 
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are held in profound veneration and periodicali 7 visited. Boys are shaved 
at these sidrats for the first time and vows are made. The principal 
are the following ; — r i 

At Peiwar — 

(1) Ali Mangula^ sidrat, visited by the Pei wans on the two ’Ids. 

(2) Sayyid Mahmfid zidrat, visited by the Turfs of Peiwar on 

the 10 th t>f Muharram. 

(S) Shdh Mardan : where a vision of Ali appeared — see note 2 on 
page 679 infra. 

(4) Sika R&m zidrat on the summit of Sika Edm, the peak of 

the Sufed Koh or ‘White Mountain ’ about 16,000 feet 
above sea level. It is held in high repute both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and is believed to be the resting 
place _ of a Sayyid recluse, by name Sdid Karam, who 
is^ said to have lived there for a long time and tended 
his flocks on the summit, which came to be known after 
him as the Said Karam (corrupted into Sika Ram) peak. 

Sdfd Kamm had two brothers, Mander and Khush TTgr aTy.^ 
lived and prayed on two other peaks called after them the 
Mander and Khush Kurram peaks, respectively. The Man- 

, der peak is on the Afghan side of the border opposite Burki 
village and its shrine is visited by Jogis. The Khush 
Kurram (corruption of Khush Karam) peak being on the 
British side of the border in the south of the Kurram Valley 
above the Mukbil encampment of Ghozgarhi is visited by 
the Turfs of Kurram. Both these peaks are studded with 
loft;^ deoddr trees and ever-green shrubs which the people 
ascribe to the numerous virtues of the holy men.* 

At Shalozan — 

(1) Im&m zidrat. 

(2) Sayyid Hasan. 

(3) Mir Ibrahim or Mir Bfm zidrat : see below. 

■ - (4<) Shfih Mir Sayyid Ahmad zidrat. 

(5) Bdbfi Sh4h Gul zidrat. 

1 Mangula => hand-mark (of Ali on a stcne). 

2 Bat another Muhammadan legend makes the name Sika Bam a corruption of Khwaja 
Wasi Karam who is said to have been a saint in the days of the Muhammadan kings of the 
valley. He is said to have gone to the top of the mountain to avoid the notice of tie people. 
It is said that Bibi Badina was his sister and a woman of pure morals. Khw£ja Khuram 
{sic ) is said to be the brother of Khwaja Wasi Karam. He was also a saint. The Hindu 
version, however, is that an Indian hermit of the name of Saki Ram or Sika Bam used to 
frequent the pe'ik and pray in solitude to his deotas, and that the place was called Sika Ram 
after him. 

According to the Hindu legends Sika BAm went to the top of the Snfed Koh, and 
by a stamp of his foot produced a tank called the Sika Bam Sar which they say exists. The 
Badina Sar is similarily uamed after Bibi Badina and the Klinsli Kharam Sar after Kiiwaja 
Khuram. It has been suggested that Sika Bam is a corruption of Situ Bto, a Hindu Baja 
whose coins are fo-nd everywhere in the hills of Afghanistan. They are called Sita Bdmi. 
Both Turis and Bangash admit that Sika Bam was a Hindu, and had nothing to do with 
the Musalmans, though some of the latter lay claim to him. 

As far as can be ascertained no manuscript histories of any of these shrines exist. The 
legends are said to have been handed down orally to the present day. 


XXX 
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At Mal&na— > 

Sli41i Talab aidrat. 

At Zerln — 

(1) SMb Sayyid Rdm.1 aidrat. 

(2) M£r !&dslm or Mast Mir Kdsim aidrat is anntially resorted 

to by tbe Malli Kbel, Hamza Khel and Musta Kbel 
Ttuehi (nomad ^ Turfs, in the month of S afar and a regular 
■ fair is held.* Sheep and goats are also slaughtered as 
offerings to the shrine. All the people visiting the aidrat 
are fed by the Zerdn Sayyids, who are said to have been 
ordered by the saint to do so. 

At Karmdn — 

(1) Sh4h Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam aidrat : see below 

(2) Mtr Karfm aidrat. 

At Sadara — 

AbbSs aidrat, visited by Turf women. 

Children are shaved here and vows are made for sons. 

At Kharldchi — 

(1) Burqa-posh aidrat : see below. 

(2) lAla Gul aidrat. 

At Nasti Kot — 

Dwalas (twelve) Imdms^ aidrat, said to be the resting-place Of 
the 13 Imdms of the Shi’ as. 

At Ahmadzai — 

(1) The aidrat of Mirak Shdh, a descendant of the 7 th Imdm 

Musa Kazim. Mirak Sh4h was the grandfather of the 
present Sayad Hanif J4n of Ahmedzai. 

(2) Arab Shah aidrat. 

At Samir (Hassan Ali Q.illa) — 

Hazrat Abb4s aidrat, visited by the Ghundi Khel on both the ’Ids 
and at the Muharram- Hazrat Abbds is buried at 
Karbala. 

At Alizai — 

Shdh Ishdq aidrat, visited by Alizais, Bagazais, Hamza Khel and 
Mastu Khel of Oh4rdiw4r. 

At Balyamfn — 

Mir Humza aidrat, visited by Mastu Khel and Hamza Khel 
huehi Turfs and the Ghilzais of Afghdnistdn on th®ir 
way to India. 

lit is said in eonneotion with this fair, which is held annually in the end of May or 
beginning of June, -that the parents of Mir S Ssim suggested that he shotild marry. He 
replied that rather than marry he would prefer to excavate a water-course from a spring 
above Zerdn and lead it to the zidrat. Accordingly the chief feature of this f sir is the 
periodical excavation of this water-conrse when men and women mix freely jnst as they 
do at Chintpumi near Bharwain, in Hoshidrpor. 
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At Shakarfarra — 

The zidrai of Midn Mir Akbar who died in 1912, 

Tn the Darwizgai Pass — 

The Diwina Malang^ or Laila Majnun zidrat^ in the Dar- 
wfegai Pass, is annually visited by the Malli Khel, 
Hamza Kh^l, Mastn Kliel and Diiparzai "kuthi Tnris. 
A fowl is killed as an offering for eve:^ male member of 
the family. An iron nail is then driven into the trunk 
of a tree close to the shrine. There is a legend that if a 
man can climb up the tree at one bound he is sure to 
get a horse after a year. A huge black stone lying near 
the shrine is said to have been split in two in obedience 
to Laila^s command. 

At Tongai — 

Hazdr Pir zidrat^ visited and venerated both by ShPas and 
Sunnfs.* 

At Bagzai — 

ShAh IbrAhim sidratj visited by the Turfs of Bagzai and ChAr- 
diwAr, A visit to it is said to be a 'specific for small- 
pox* 

At Shabak-— 

The Zarauna Buzurg zidraiy near Shabak, is also visited by the 
Turfs. The Turi belief is that a gun will not go off at 
this shrine. 

Of all the shrines of the Kurram Valley, the following five are 
the most important. They all belong to Sayyids and are called the 
6 hJianwadm (families^. The Sayyids of the Kurram Valley are de- 
scended from these five kjimiwadas? An account of each is given 
below : — 

I. Shdh Sayyid Rdmi^ grandson of ImAm AH, the 4th Imim 
whose shrine is at Zeran, is the patron saint of Zeran. His descendants, 
who are called Rumi Khel, Mashadi or Imam RazAi Sayyids, are 

1 The Mf4n Marid state that when the Malangs hear the praises of Rasan. Haesain 
and Ali with mnsic they lose their senses and become alto^ther distranght.^ Their flesh 
and blood become solid like iron, and they can then jnmp into fire without being 
burnt. They can even pnt fire into their months and devour it or catch a fowl or chicken 
and eat it without killing it in the proper way. This they call jahham They heliere that 
their salvation is absolutely dependent on their Imam’s intercession for them on the day of 
the resurrection. 

* Haz^r P£r is in fact not a shrine. It is only said that the Amir-nl Momintn, f,s* 
Ali, was seen by somebody in a vision there. 

The same story is told witti regard to the shrines of Abbda Ali at Hasan Ali, and Sh4h 
Mardan at Zer^n. The exact dates of these visions are not known. 

Mfr Jamil is reported to be a descendant of Sayyid Ashlq, grandfather of the Mahnr 
Sayyids. 

3 Charms of different kinds, ^ven by the five Sayyid families or ^'kamwada9% are 
considered potent enough to cure various sorts of ailments. 2>am or cure by blowing is also 
practised by the and Sayyids. Tlie blind, it is said, are cured by going to the 

HazlrPfr, Ahbls Ali, Shlh Mardan, Fakhri-i-'Alam and XHa Gnl, or to Slyyid Mfr 
Ibrlhfm, Mfr Jamil and Sayyid Ashlq. Various other miracles are ascribed to these saints. 
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confined to Zeran and Shal Khana, and are mueli revered by the Tnris. 
The charms of the Rtimi Khel Sayyids are considered potent for the 
cure of many ailments. Many legends are told about this miracle-work- 
ing saint : — (Ij On one occasion he is said to have presented the build- 
ing at Mecca to certain Sayyids of the Fakhr-i-Alam KaoL A stone 
bearing the names of Allah, the Prophet^ Ali and his family is preserved 
at Zeran as a testimony to this miracle. (2) He is said to have once 
flung a club from Zeran to Shanai, a distance of about 6 miles^ and 
as a reward he was given the land between those two places by the 
Bangash, and his descendants still enjoy it. (8) A woman who is said 
to have taken refuge with him from her enemies was miraculously 
transformed into a stone. The outline of her ornaments and features 
are still seen on the stone. 

Numerous other miracles are said to haive been wrought by this 
saint, whose ancestral home is traced to Rdm or Turkey. 

II. Mh Ibrahim or Mir Bim, a descendant of the 7th Irn^m 
Musa Kazim, whose shrine is at Shalozan, highly revered by the 
Turis of Kurram. He is the patron saint of Shalozan and his descen- 
dants, who ^ are called Ibrihim Khel or Imam Musa Kazimi Sayyids, 
are found in Shalozan, Nurkai, Ahmadzai and Nasti Kot and are 
much respected. The shrine is visited both by Sunnis and ShPas. 
Children are shaved, animals and sweetmeats offered, flags hung and 
vows made for success against enemies. Two miracles are ascribed.to 
this saint : — 

(а) At the request of the Shalozanis he is said to have in- 

creased the water of spring which had hardly been 
sufficient for their requirements. 

(б) A dry olive tree^ is said to have become green when 

touched by him. 

Mir IbrAhfm, great-grandfather of the Ahmadzai and Nurki Sayyids, 
is said to have come from Surkhab in the Amiris territory, and with 
the Turfs. He occupied the spot where the present village of Shalozan 
lies. At that time .Zable was Khan of the Shalozan Bangash. One 
day Mir Ibrdhini^s camels were grazing in the Khan^s fields and a 
s^illager reported to him that a stranger^s camels were grazing on his 
crops, so he ordered the trespasser to be brought to him, and asked him 
why he had grazed his camels on his crops. The Mfr replied that his 
camels had done no damage. This the Kh&n could not believe so he 
went to see for himself, and on arriving at the spot found that the 
camels were not touching his crops. The Khan thought that the Mfr 
must be a saint, and asked him how much land he would accept. The 
Mfr replied that he would throw his staff, and that as far as it 
flew the land should be bis. To this -the- Khan agreed, and Mix 
Ibrahfm then cast his staff as^ far as Ahmadzai. But the Khan was 
unwilling to give him^ all that land, though assured he was a saint. 
3ome lands at A.hmadzai and Shalozan were then given him and hjs 
descendants hold then! to this day. 

III. SayyiA FaJchr Alam, whose shrine is at Karman, is held in 
high repute not only by his disciples there, but also by those of Shalozan 
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and other places* His descendants are known as Husaini Sayyids, 
and are found at Karman, Shalozan, Darawi, Ali Sheri a ud even in 
Tirah. Regular fairs are held annually at this shrine at both the ^Ids 
and on the Muharram days. People from distant villages attend them. 
Almost all the visitors are Shi^as, Sunnis being very seldom seen. 
Sheep and goats are slaughtered and distributed among the guardians 
{mujdwars) oi the shrine^ and the people attending the fans. Prayers 
are offered to the soul of the saint. The story of a miracle wrought 
by this saint is as follows : — 

J t is said that Hujaj, a tyrannical king, was a great persecutor of the 
Sayyids, whom he could recognise by a peculiar fragrance which came 
from their mouths. The Sayyids thereupon rallied round Fakhri Alam 
and begged him to request the Prophet .to remove the fragraiice which 
was so dangerous to them. Fakhri Alam accordingly went to Medina, 
bowed before the mausoleum of the Prophet and made the request. 
He then went to sleep, and in a dream saw the Prophet who told him 
that his request had been granted. Fakhri Alam then came back to 
Kurram. While passing through the outskirts of Karman, he prayed 
that the stones and pebbles, which had proved so gentle to his hare feet, 
might be changed into fine white sand. The prayer was heard and the 
sand is still seen in its vicinity. He also blessed the fields of Karman, 
which have since begun to yield abundant harvests. 

- The following is another version of this legend which is current 
among the saint^s descendants : — 

Hujaj Abn-i-Yusaf, ruler of Turkey, was hostile to the Sayyids. 
He had put numbers of them to death and was hunting out the rest 
when one night in a vision he was directed to give his daughter's hand 
to a Sayyid of pure descent. On rising next morning he ordered his 
wazvrs and amirs to have search made for a Sayyid of pure blood, and so 
they sent messages all over the kingdom to spread the news of the king^s 
clemency.. This proclamation produced the desired effect. Within a 
week over a thousand Sayyids were present in the king^s darbdr, every 
one declaring himself to be of the purest descent. The king then told 
the story of his vision to his officials who advised that all Sayyids who 
claimed to be of noble birth should be sent under escort to the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina there to prove themselves pure Sayyids by the follow- 
ing test : — 

Each should walk by himself round the Prophet's tomb and ask 
the Prophet to call him. If the Prophet replied to him the Sayyid 
would be deemed of pure blood and could receive the hand of the King's 
daughter on his return. When this proposal was disclosed to the 
Sayyids they all, with the exception of Shah Abul Hasan and Sayyid 
Jalal (the great-grandfather of Pahlewan Shah of Mahura), left the 
King's darbdr and disappeared. These two, however, went to Medina 
and walked round the Prophet's tomb. Sayyid Jalal, they say, failed 
to produce the desired reply from the tomb, but when Sayyid Shah 
Abul Hasan asked the Prophet whether he was his descendant of pure 
blood or not, the Prophet replied ^ Yes ' and said ^ henceforth you must 
be called Fakhr-i-Alam '• He was then ordered by the Prophet to go to 
a place named Kirm^n. Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam, they say, married the 
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King 8 daughter, and the Qahat Shah Khel of Zer^n regard themselves 
as her descendants. The Sayyids of Grdm and other places are descen- 
dants of Say^f Fakhr-i-Alam hy his first wife who was a Sayyidini. 
lukhr-i-Alam, they say, went in search of Kirm4n and eventually reached 
the place he sought, and there he stopped.^ This happened prior to the 
occupation of the Kurram valley hy the Bangash." 

This version of the story is, however, not accepted by the ds- 
» of Sayyid JaMl who point to the great honour done to the 

mmb -of Sayyid JaMl at (Jeh in Bahdwalpur and Bilot in Dera Ismail 
JS-han as proof that he was the person who, had his pedigree verified 
in the mannei abo'c^e quoted, 

• / Jt.* , anotlier descendant of the 7th Im4m whose shrine 

Khel and Buperzai 

iuns and the Muqhils of Kurram. His descendants, who go hy the 
name of Gul Kawal Sayyids, are found in KharMchi, Shal Kh^na, 
Sultan and Shakh Ma Gul IS also known as the Yakh-posh, »en- 
durer of cold , smnt, for having passed a night in a pool of frozen 
water at Istia. According to another legend, he sat on a burning pile 
of wood without Being injured, and in return for this miracle he was 
^ven by his *eciples a piece of land near Shakh, which his descendants 
still enjo^ Bala Gul s father Burqa-posh is also much revered hy the 
people.^ He is said to have requested the Amir-ul-Mominin AH to show 
v™i.^ ® j receiving no answer, he put on a ia/ati (winding 

sheet) and went to the cave of a big serpent known to be the guardian 
of a hidden treasure at Pir Ghar, about 2 miles from KharMchi. 
As soon as the Burqa-posh (wearer of the veil) went near the serpent. 
It lowered its h^d as a tribute to his virtues. The Burqa-posh then 
took up his abode^ in the serpent'e*cave and it became as harmless and 
tame as a domestic animal. After a few days three Muqhils of Istia, 

^ serpent was dead and that Burqa-posh was in possession 

of the treasure, determined to kill him and steal it. But when th^ 
neared the cave, the serpent gave a furious hiss and all three were burnt 
to death. Three black stones are still preserved as evidence of the 
incident. Burqa-posh then lived peacefully for some time in the cave 
^th the serpent which provided him with sustenance. One night he 
had a dream in which Ah appeared to him and told him to pay a visit 

to PfrGhar. Next morning he went to 
the Shapola hill, and was much astonished to see a wall miraculously 

descend for him from heaven. Almost 
^mediately after this he saw the face of Ali which was like a full 

S th; Amfr-ul-Momin£n (commander 

^ and received from him, as tokens of his love, a gold ring 

rdil flag. Thencefoith Burqa-posh always kept his fafe unde? 

ZZ^l people, signifying that nobody was 

Dosh^^ TT’ ^own as Burqa- 

posh. His shrme is at Shakh close to L^la GuPs shrine. ^ 

This saintrecalls the Veiled Prophet of Khordsto, Al-Muqanna' 


which 

coureet. 


veueu rropnet of Ahor4sto, Al-Muqanna' ‘the 
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concealed ^ whose name was Hakfm Bin Hdshim and who wore a golden 
mask. He was also called the S^zindah-i-Mih or the moon-maker, 
because he prodnced a miraculous illumination by night from a well at 
Nfikhshab which caused the place to appear moon-lit. Mokanna^ 
taught that Grod has assumed the human form since he had bidden the 
angels to adore the first man, and that since then the divine nature 
had passed, from prophet to prophet, to Abu Muslim who had founded 
the Abbassides, and had finally descended to himself. He founded in 
Transoxiana the sect of the Sufedjimagan or white -clothed. The Burqai, 
a sect found, like the Rawandi, in Transoxiana, were so called because 
Muqanna^ had veiled his face. They would appear to be identical with 
the Sufedjamagdn^ 

Three centuries later the Assassins adopted white garments and were 
called Muhayasa or white, as well as Muhammara or ‘ red ^ because they 
also adopted red turbans, boots or girdles. 

The Rdwandis also acknowledged Abu Muslim as their head and 
he seems to have been the first to import the doctrine of transmigration 
(tandsuM) into Islam. To this doctrine Moqanna^ added that gi the in* 
carnation of the divine and human nature. 

Mr. Muhammad Hamid on this suggestion writes as follows : — 
^ Al-Muqanna ^ ® originally belonged to Merv in Khorasan, and served 
for some time as a secretary to Abu Muslim, governor of that province 
under Al-Mahdi, the third of the Abbaside Khalifas (A. D. 776-785). 
Afterwards he turned soldier, passed from Khorasiln into Transoxiana 
and proclaimed himself a prophet. By Arab writers he is generally 
called Al-Muqanna^ or sometime Al-Bnrqa‘’i (the veiled) because he 
always appeared in public with his face covered with a veil or gilded 
mask- The real cause of his always appearing in a burg^a^ was -that 
he did not like to show his defects to the people. He was short in 
size, blind of one eye which he had lost in one of the wars — deformed 
in body, stammering in speech and otherwise of a despicable appearance. 
His followers, however, alleged that he hid it lest the splendour of 
his countenance should dazzle the eyes of beholders. Not content 
with being reputed a prophet he arrogated to himself divine honors, 
pretending that the supreme Deity resided in him. He alleged^ ^ as 
proof of his claim, that the first man was worshipped by angels and 
the rest of creation. Brom Adam^ he asserted, the Deity had passed 
to Noah and so on to the prophets and philosophers until it resided 
in the person of Abu Muslim and after his death had passed on to 
him. He gained a large ntimber of followers, deluding them by many 
so-called miracles, the chief of them being a moon which he caus^ 
to appear from a well for several nights together at a fairly long 
distance from his residence. Hence it is that he is also called Sazindah- 
i-M4h or Sani^-i-Mah (the Moon-maker). His disciples increasing in 
number occupied several fortified places in Transoxiana and the Khalifa 

1 Amir All assigns the Rawandis’ foundation to 141 H. (^68 A, D.), op cit.f p- 481. 
He terms Ikluqanna’ the * infamous ’ founder of the ) Sufedjdmagdn, pp. 4^1-2. But he 
writes as if the Indo-Magian sect of the Eawandis, who taught the metempsychosis, were 
distinct from the Sufedjamagan. 

^ Ibn Khallaqdn mahes him a washerman of Merv. His real name, he mentions, was 
A^ bni that of his father is not known. He is sometimes called Hakfm. 
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was at length obliged to devote his energies to repressing the formidable 
rebellion headed by him. At the approach of the royal forces, Al- 
Muqanna’ retired into one' of his strongest fortresses (Sanfim ?) in the 
city of Kashj which he had well provided against a siege and sent 
some of his chosen followers abroad to convert people to hig heresy 
alleging that he raised the dead to life and knew future events. 
But being hard pressed by the^ besiegers, when he found that escape 
was impossible, he gave poison to his family and followers and when 
they were dead, burnt their bodies together with their clothes and all 
the property and cattle in the fort and then to prevent his own body 
being found jumped into the flames. Another tradition says that 
he threw himself into a tub of a poisonous ptoparation which consumed 
every part of hiin except his hair. The besiegers entered the fort 
but could find nothing but one of his concubines, who, suspecting his 
designs, had concealed herself, and disclosed the whole matter.* 

Ibn Khallaqdn gives another and somewhat different account of 
his death. He says that he administered poison in drink to his family 
(but not to his followers') a portion of which he drank himself, thus 
dying at his own _ hands. The besiegers, he says, forced the entrance 
of the fort and killed all the followers of Muqanna"’ found in tie 
stronghold.^ The remainder of his followers still adhered to his teach- 
ings as he had promised them - that his soul should transmigrate into 
a grey-hearded man jciding a greyish beast, and that after many years 
he would return to them. This expectation kept the sect alive for 
many generations after his death which ocourreo In 168 H.=s 778-9 A. B. 

A careful examination of the accounts of Al-Muqaima^ and the 
Burqaposh of Kurram shows that there is no direct connection between 
them. The former died in 779 A. D. The latter seems to be much 
later but he is probably a true saint, never pretending to be a diety 
or even a prophet. 

The Burqa^i sect of Transoxiana where Muqanna^’ first spread his 
heresy may be descended from some of the surviving disciples of the 
impostor, Muqanna^ is called ^ the veiled prophet of Khorasdn ^ simply 
because be originally belonged to Merv in that province ; but in fact 
his heresy spread over Transoxiana and he was besieged and defeated 
in the latter province. Again if the sect of the Sufedjamagan was 
founded by Muqanna’, it is more than probable that they are identical 
with the Bnrqa^fs- 

Sayyi(i Lala Gul^s descendants are the Sayyids of Kharlachi. It is 
said that Lala Gul migrated from Kashmir. When he came to Kurram 
the valley was full of the Karman Sayyids? and when the eldest of them 
heard that a new Sayyid had come to the valley he sent him a glass of 
milk as a hint that the valley was full of Sayyids. Lala Gul then put 
a flower in the milk and sent it back to the Karman Sayyid, thereby 
signifying that though the valley was full of Sayyids he would trouble 
no one. From Kurram he went towards Lohgar and aftei a while came 
again towards Kurram. Passing through the Chakmanni country he 
was recognized by the people as a saint. It is stated that a headman 
of the village of Dhunda asked him to remove the jhil which had 
made his lands a swamp# This Lala Gul did by throwing his staff into 

I The Sfioord of Islam^ pp. 489 and 133. 

» Ibn Kballaqan, FihHst^ Part I, p, 319. 
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it. The village, however, still retains its old name. The land where 
KharMchi lies was in possession of the Bangasli. They gave some 
land to the Sayyid, but after a while were themselves driven from the 
place. 

V. Sayyid Ishdq^ grandson of the Sayyid JaMl just mentioned, 
whose tomb is in Alizai, was the ancestor of the last of the five 
recognised hhanwadas of the Sayyids. His descendants are called 
Bukhari Sayyids and are found at Paiwar Mahura, Agra, Tutak, 

Makhezai and Nasti Kot. His shrine is visited by the Hamza Khel 
and Mastu Khel of Alizai, Bagzai and Chardiwar. Offerings are made, 
and the mnjdwars and poor people are fed. Flags are also hung here. 

Many miracles are ascribed to this saint. By the most important of 
them all he perforated, by means of his club, a hill which obstructed 
the water of the Alizai Canal. That tunnel still exists, and through 
it flows the water of the canal. Asa reward for this miracle he was 
given a piece of land called Bargherai which is still in possession of his 
descendants. 

Sayyid IshAq was the great-grandfather of the Mahera Sayyids and 
came to the Kurram valley from Peshawar, wheie the Karimpura Bazar 
is named after Sayyid Karim Shah, his grandfather. Sayyid Ishdq^s 
father, Muhammad Sh^h Tajdar, died on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Meshed and was buried at Grinch, a place between Herat and 
Kandahar. Sayyid Ishdq, returning to Peshawar via the Kurram, 
stayed in the Kurram and died there. He is bulled at Alizai. Accord- 
ing to another account, however, he was not buried in Kurram, but 
there is a place in Alizai where he is said to have stayed. 

In addition to these shrines, the Turfs make long and perilous jour- 
neys to the famous shrines of Karbala and Mashad in Persia. In for- 
mer days when there were no facilities of communication they had to 
travel the whole way on foot, but now the greater part of the journey 
'is made by rail and steamer. Sometimes a whole family migrates to 
these shrines and takes up its permanent abode there. This is called 
hijarat by the Turfs. Well-to-do people often send the bones of dead 
relations to the Karbala cemetery to be buried there. 

It appears that the Kurram Valley already possessed four classes of T^e origin of 
Sayyids, as stated above, when one of the T(rah Sayyids came to the 
valley to try his fortune. Some of the people owing to a political dis- fac* 

agreement with the Kurram Sayyids flocked to him and became his tioL^mong* 
mvfids. He used to stay a while with them and then return to Tfr^h the Sayyids. 
where he spent the gi’eater part of his time. It is stated that one Amfr 
Shah Sayyid of KharWchi preached that the Tf rah Sayyads were superior 
in every way to the other Sayyids in Kurram, which so irritated the 
other Sayyids of the valley that they took up arms to kill him. The 
Tfrah Sayyids^ nmrtds defended him, but owing to the smallness of their 
numbers could not protect him, and so Amfr Sh4h was killed. This was 
the beginning of the Mfdn Murid and Drewandi factions. The Mfan 
Murids though few in number nevertheless managed to oppose the 
Drewandi faction with some success. The Mfan Murfds were at one time 
called Ting or ^ rage ’ Gund and the Drewandis^ the Sust or ^ slack * Gund. 

yry 
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Their disputes lasted for a eonsiderahle time, until the British Govern- 
ment put a stop to them, but the two factions still exist. 

The Miiu Murids generally believe that the assistance of their 
ptr is required for entering Paradise. The other Sayyids are only 
in name, and their murids do not put much faith in them. The TYin.;T t 
cause of the differences between the Drewandi and Miftn Murid fac- 
tions is said to be that the former object to the Malangi institutions 
fostered by the Mi4n Murids. A Malang is the religious devotee of a 
Sayyid and the Midn Murids declare that his devotion (to a Sayyid 
of their persuasion) will be rewarded by Paradise. 

These sectarian differences are further cross-divided by the Spin^ 
and Tor gunds or factions. None of the Turis or Bangash can say when 
these gunds arose. A Ghalzai version is that a long time ao-o"^ there 
was in Afghdnistin a Khdn who had two sons. 'I'he eldest was called 
Spin Kh4n and the younger Tor Khiin. After their father's death 
they quarrelled about the supremacy and this led to a fight between them. 
As both were wealthy they subsidized the neighbouring tribes who 
took part in their fights which lasted for a considerable time. The tribes 
who joined Spin Khan's faction were called Spingnndi and those which 
joined Tor Khan's Turguncti. The Turi and Bangash do know of this 
tradition, but they can give no other explanation of the origin of the 
two gunds? This feud breaks out occasionally but it is chiefly observed 
in matters which have no connection whatever with any religious ques- 
tion. In fact it may be said to have become extinct as such hut the 
factions live, and influence the tribes in their dealings with each other. 
All the Torgundi are Sunnis, whilst the Spin gund comprises some Shi'a 
and some Sunni tribes. 

The Sayyids of "KrAh, Gram and Ahmadzai are the most honoured 
families in Kurram. The Sayyids of Mahura and KharMchi come 
next to them. 

I. — Shbutes of the Kueeam: Wazies. 

1 . — TJie zidrats of Fir Sdbiq and Fir JRdmdin. 


These two shrines He close to each other at the junction of the 
Thai and Biland Khel boundary, about four miles from the latter 
village, and are held in high veneration by the Riland Khels, ThalwSls 
Khattaks and Kdbul Khel Wazirs, who pay annual visits to* them and 
make vows for the increase of their cattle, wealth, and sons. In former 
days, cows and sheep were slaughtered as offerings here, but no sacri- 
fices are now made. Hindus also resort to them, but Shi'as never visit 
them, although the saints were Hussaini Sayyids. The descendanfo a# 
Pir S6bi^ and Pir Rdmdin are known as the plrs, or religious guides 
of the Eiland Khels and comprise no less than fifty families. ^ They 
own one-fifth of the Biland Khel possessions, and are a powerful com- 
munity. 

> Vol. Ill, p. 428. 


• A claracterwtioally. cynical folk-tale says that the origin of the Tor and Snfn aund* 
is due to a discnssion about a bird called ffo5«^a or leajjcai. Seme neonle w.5 

had more white feathers than black, others that its black feathers we more nnmenma <1,1™ 
its white. This led to two political parties, the Tor and Spin ffundt, being formed ' 
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The Kabul Khel and other Wazirs, when proceeding to the Shaw^l 
and other places in summer, leave their grain, hay and household pro- 
perty within the precincts of these shrines and find them intact on 
their return in winter. The shrines are covered over with domes shaped 
like canopies, and are consequently called the dud-gumlat zidrat, or 
shrines with two domes. 

The story about the miraculous power of the saints is as follows 
The Biland Khels, being in want of water for the irrigation of their 
lands, begged Pir S£biq and Pir Ramdin to dig them a canal from the 
Kurram river, and this the saints undertook to do. Though they had 
no money, they commenced excavation, and when in the evening the 
labourers came to them for wages, they directed them to go to a cer- 
tain rock, where they were paid. Nobody could tell how they came by 
the money. One day, while excavating, the labourers found their way 
blocked by a huge stone, which they could neither remove nor blow up. 
The saints thereupon ordered them to leave it alone and retired. In 
the morning when the labourers returned j;o work they found that the 
rock, which had to (hem appeared an insurmountable obstacle, had been 
driven asunder by the saints, who had made a passage for the water to 
flow through. Two years after the completion of this canal the saints died. 
The Biland Khels, who are their chief disciples, attribute their pros- 
perity to their patronage and the proximity of the two shrines. To 
cut trees in the vicinity is looked upon as sacrilege. 

a . — Edmdtn Zzdrat. 

This shrine lies midway between Biland Khel village and the 
shrines of Plrs Sabiq and Rdmdin. This R^mdin was a descendant of ' 
Pir Sabiq, and should not be confounded with the Pir Ramdin who was 
Pir Sabiq^s contemporary. He was a great Arabic and Persian scholar, 
and endowed with saintly powers before he came of age. When a child 
of four, as he was seated one day on a low wall, repeating verses from 
the Quran and meditating on their import, he happened in his abstrac- 
tion to kick the wall with his heels, which began to move, and had 
gone seven or eight paces before the saint became aware of what had 
happened and stopped it. The wall can be seen even to this day. 

One day he went to a hill, sat down under a pieman tree and began 
to repeat verses from the sacred book. The shade of the tree pleased 
him so much that he determined to plant one like it near his own house. 
Having finished his reading, he walked home and was surprised to find 
the tree following him. He turned ronud and ordered it to stop. The 
tree is now known as the rawdn pieman or ‘walking plen\an ^ and is 
held in high esteem by the surrounding tribes. Its twigs, when worn 
round the neck, are said to cure jaundice. A stone enclosure about 
fifty yards in diameter surrounds it, and to this day the Kabul Khel 
Wazlrs bring disea, sed cattle there. The moment they taste the earth of 
the enclosure they are cured. 

3 * — Bar Preharai Faqlr — The Shrine of the Beheaded Saint. 

This shrine lies about four miles from Biland Khel village. The 
saint is said to have been a cowherd, and one day, while grazing his 
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herds on a hill-top, he was attacked by a gang of Malli Khel Tuns, 
who killed him and carried oflE his cattle. Tradition says that the 
severed head of the saint pursued the raiders for nearly a mile, and 
that when they turned and saw it they fled in dismay, leaving the 
cattle behind. The cattle were thus recovered. There are now two 
shrines, one at the place where the saint^s body fell, and the other 
whpe his head was found. As he was a great lover of cattle, all those 
desirous of increasing their herds visit his shrine, fix small pegs in the 
ground and tie bits of rope to them, as a hint that they want as many 
cattle as there are pegs ; and the belief is that their efforts are not in 
vain. The saint^s descendants, who go by the name of Manduri 
Sayyids, are* found in Kurram and the Bannu District. They are 
supposed to possess the power of curing people bitten by mad dogs. 
Their curse is much dreaded by the people, and nobody ventures to 
injure their property. In the tribal jirgaa, whenever one patty wishes 
to bring the opposite side to a permanent settlement or termination of 
a feud, it invariably secures the attendance of a Mandurf Sayyid at the 
jtrga^ as no one will venture to violate or contravene an agreement 
drawn up in his presence. People whose property is insecure in their 
houses take it to the precincts of this shrine in order to secure its 
safety, and no thief will venture to touch it. A jackal is said to have 
once .entered the compound of the shrine with intent to steal, but it 
was^ miraculously caught in a trap and killed. The head of the faq%T is 
buried in the Miami country and his body in Malikshahi. 

4f . — Zidrat SaTw&rdin* 

This shrine is situated about hundred yards from the shrine of 
Rdmdin (No. 2.). This saint also was a Sayyid. His descendants, 
who live in the surrounding villages, are said to have been much 
oppressed by the high-handedness of the Thalwals (inhabitants of Thai), 
who maltreated them and forcibly diverted their water. One day 
descendants of Sarwardin, exasperated by the excesses of the Thalwals, 
went to their ancestor's shrine and prayed against them, and it so 
happened that one of the men, who was actually engaged at the time 
in injuring them, died within twenty- four hours. Another man, who 
had stolen some grass from the field of a descendant of " this saint, saw 
in a dream that he was stabbed by a horseman and when he awoke, he 
went mad, ran about like a wild animal and died soon after. The 
descendants of this saint are also respected and dreaded by the people, 
though not to the same extent as those of the Sar Prekarai saint. 

5. — Ndsimib^lldh Zidrat^ 

This shrine is about three hundred paces from Biland Khel village. 
The saint belonged to the Cl^z Khel family and lived a life of great 
austerity. He very seldom spoke, always remained bareheaded, and 
passed his days and nights, both summeir and winter, in water. He 
left to his posterity a green mantle and a green cloak. The popular 
belief is that these clothes, when drenched in water,, have the power 
of bringing down rain from the sky. His descendants look upon them 
as u sacred and valuable legacy and would not part with them for 
anything, , ’ . 
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6 . — Khalifa Kiha Zidrat. 

This phrine lies about a mile fiom the village of Bilaud KheL The 
saint, who goes by the name of Khalifa^ was a beloved disciple of Haji 
Bahadur Sah.b, whose shrine is at Kohat, and he is said to have been 
allowed by his spiritual guide to lift kettles of boiling water on his 
bare head. There is a belief that if a man receive a piece of cloth from 
this saint^s descendants and dip his head along with it in boiling water, 
it will come out unscathed* This shrine is visited both by men and 
women and vows made for the birth of sons and increase of wealth. 
The Kabul Khel and Khojal Khel Wazirs make frequent visits to it. A 
stone taken from the jsidrat and passed over the body is looked upon as 
a potent charm against evil spirits. 

7 . — Khand Zidrat» 

This shrine is close to the village of the Karmandi Khel Wazirs 
and is highly venerated by them and by the Mayamfs. Khand was a 
Manduri Sayyid, and the popular belief among the Karmandi Khels is 
that the vicinity of the saint is a strong safeguard against the preval- 
ence of cholera, fever, and small-pox. The Karmandi Khels, on pro- 
ceeding to their summer settlements in the Shawal hills, leave their 
household property in the precincts of this shrine and find it untouched 
on their return in the following winter. 

8. — Saif AH' Zidrat. 

This shrine stands six miles from Spinwam. The saint was a 
Kabul Khel Wazir. His descendants, who are known as Isa Khel 
Kabul Khels, are much respected by the people. A man, who stole a 
bundle of hay from the precincts of this shrine, became blind and his 
house was burnt down the same night. The saint’^s descendants are 
held in. repute by the Wazirs of the Karmandi Khel section> and when 
the rains hold oS they are fed by the people by way of offering, the 
belief being that a downpour will immediately follow. They are also 
empowered to give charms to the people, which they say have a wonder- 
ful effect in curing various diseases. 

9 , — Qhundakai Zidrat. 

This shrine stands on high ground and is known as the shrine of 
the Ashdb, or Companions of the Pi’ophet. In its precincts the people 
stock their crops, after they are cut, and they are then safe from the 
hands of an incendiary. 

II* SHRIiTES OF THE MaBDA KhEL AND OTHER WaZIRS OF 

THE ToOfil V ALLEY AND OF IHE AH3IADZAI WaZIRS AND 

OTHERS OF WaNA. 

1 . — Mdman Ztdrat. 

This shrine lies in a village, called after it the Ziarat QiBa, which 
stand? within a bugle sound of Sheranua. The saint is a descendant 
of the famous Dangar Pir, whose shrine is in the Gyan country in 
Khost, Afghanistan. Almost all the tribes of the Tochi Valley, 
the Madda Khels, Khizzar Khels, Dangar Khels, Tannis, and Dauris, 
visit it, and to its presence they ascribe their prosperity, security, and very 
existence. The tribes living close to the shrine visit it almost every Fri- 
day. Those living farther away resort to it at the ^Id and Muharram. It 
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is guarded by Wazir mujdwars (guardians) who are entitled to one osha^ 
of grain per house from each crop. They also receive a share of the 
alms of pilgrims, who make offerings and slaughter sheep, goats, and 
cows at the shrine. Vows are made here for an increase in wealth and 
the birth of sons. The Sperkals, Wall Khels, Tori Khels, and Madda 
Khels when going to Shawdl, and the Kdbul Khels when returning to 
Margha, on their way to Kurram, deposit in the precincts of this shrine 
all such property as is not required for immediate use. The belief is 
that it is immediately transformed into a snake if touched by a strange 
hand. A mmrderer wishing to make peace with his enemies resorts to 
the shrine for seven eonsecutivt? Fridays and thereby succeeds in his 
object. During his lifetime the saint is said to have asked one of his 
shaihhs (disciples), called Dale, to cook a two maunds in weight, 
and the story goes that the shaikh succeeded in so preparing it, that when 
it was weighed it was found correct. The saint is said to have blessed 
Dale for his deftness, and the following proverb is associated with his 
name : ^ Bale dang ddiJcoke dang dai^ ^ D^le is tall and his kok is also 
tall/ The large boulders seen near Dagar QiFa are said to have been 
detached from the hill by the miraculous power of this saint. On one 
occasion he sent his shaikh to Paolai, a gardener, to fetch fruit, hut the 
latter refused to give him anything. On this the shaikh called out 
^ fall, fall/ and the fruit began to fall one after another. The gardener 
was frightened and gave him as many as he could carry. Lunatics, 
who cannot otherwise be cured, are tied up by the side of this shrine 
and recover in a week. It is said that unholy persons cannot pass a quiet 
night within the precincts of the mdrat. The descendants of Mdman 
are known by the name of pircn. The shrine is also called Mianji 
Sdhib, Dangar Pir was a follower of Haji Bahadur SAhib of Kohat. In 
addition to the Tochi tribes mentioned Zadrans, Khostwals and Ban* 
ndchis visit the shrine in large numbers. Another account says.: 

' Isperka and Tori Khels do not go to Shawdl and the Wali Khel enter 
ShaWai by a different route and do not deposit their property in the 
zidrat. Madda Khels leave property there on their way to Mazdak, 
and it is believed that any one touching ]>roperty left at the shrine is 
either struck mad or blind/ 

» 2 . — Bdba Zidrat, 

This shrine stands near Dande village and is visited by Madda 
Khels, Tori Khels, Dauris and other tribes of the valley, who make 
offerings of live animals. The flesh is distributed among the poor and 
needy Wazirs, who hang about the place at such times. The desceu- 
dants of this saint are called fagiron and are looked upon with respect 
by the people. Offerings are now usually made in cash. 

S . — Mata Panga Shahid {Martyr). 

This shrine is situated on the slopes of the Char Khel Range and 
is held in esteem by the Machds, Ismlil Khels, Nazar Khels, Khizzar 

* About 20 sets, 

* A hok is a W az£r loaf} round liiko a ball, and cooked on the embers by placing^ a bot 
stone la tbe centre.. 
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Khels, Tannis^ Janbey Blh^ls,i and Bakbsbi Kbels^ wbo visit it in tbe hot 
weather en route to their snmnier quarters. A goat or sheep is slaugh- 
tered for every flock that passes by this zidratm All those visiting it go 
on a Friday morning, and after throwing some wood-chips round about 
the tomb, fall asleep and »n their dream see their desires fulfilled. On 
waking they pray to the soul of the saint, slaughter a sheep or goat, 
and distribute its flesh among the poor. All who have once slaughtered 
a sheep or goat at this shrine become the saint'^s disciples, and it be- 
comes incumbent upon them to slaughter a sheep every year by way 
of offering to the shrine. Ghij querns, beams and mats are deposited 
within the precincts of this shrine by the nomad tribes. Flags are also 
hung here, and a bit of stuff taken from them and tied about the 7ieck 
is looked upon as a safeguard against all diseases. 

4 . — Chang Mangal Zidrat, 

Ihis is situated close to A char, a village about twelve miles west 
of Datta Khel. The saint was a Mangal and passed a pious life in 
this vicinity. He has no descendants here. The shrine is visited both 
by Madda Khels and A chars. A thread, equal to the length of this 
tomb, worn round the neck, is said to be a specific for fever and 
jaundice. 

5. — Dangar Ptr Zidratm 

This is a most important shrine, situated in Gydn and periodically 
visited by almost all the tribes of the Tochi, Khost, Zadran, and Urg6n. 
The saint was a Sayyad and an ancestor of M^man. His descendants 
are called Dangar Khels and are found at Ghazldmi and other villages 
of the Tochi Valley. They are called got? s by the Tochi tribes and are 
highly venerated by them. Their displeasure is much dreaded, especial- 
ly by those who become murids, or disciples of Dang^ar Pir. The name 
Dangar, which means ' lean was given to the saint on account of his 
physical condition. His home is traced to Egypt, of which country he 
is said to have been king. He is afterwards said to have laid down his 
sceptre for a saintly staff to have travelled to this country. In 
bis travels he was accompanied by Miso or Musa (now known as Musa 
Nikka) and Mtoan (now called Mdman Pir). People take special care 
never to offend the descendants of Saint Dangar, foivit is said that 
whenever anybody does so, the saint in his rage miraculously flings* 
blades of iron at him, and destroys him and his family. These iron 
blades are called zaghlirs by the people. 

6. — Mdman Ptr Zidrat* 

This shrine is about two hundred' yards from Dangar’s shrine* 
In the autumn a joint fair is held by the Gy^ns at the shrines of Maman 
Pir and Dangar Pir, at which a sheep is slaughtered by every family 
attending it. M^man Pir belonged to th^ Abbaside dynasty, and the 
following saying shows how much, according to popular belief, he was 
loved by God : — 

^ ^ bo 

God is as enamoured of MAman the Abbaside, as a cow is of her 
new-born calf.^^ 

^ A nb-s 9 ctioii of tlio Haddyv Khels. 
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Shrines in Jf^aziristdn. 

7 - — Mum 2iikka Zidrat* 

This shiine stands on the right bank of the Shakin Algad in Birma 
on the W4na Urgun border. Musa Nikka claims to be the ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, whether in Wdna^ Birmal oi^the TochL The 
Ahmadzdi Wazirs and others on their way to Birmal in summer leave 
their superfluous property in the precincts of this shrine and on their 
return in autumn find it intact. The belief is that any one stealing 
property thus deposited is immediately struck blind. 

The Musa zidrat is visited by the Ahmadz^ fs and Mahsdds of 
Wdna, the Saifalfs and Paipalis of Birmal and the Madda Khels and 
others of the Tochi. Many stories are told of the miraculous powers of 
this saint, as, for instance : — One day the saint'^s brother Isa was graz- 
ing his flock in the hills^ There was no water in the neighbourhood. Isa 
. and his flock both became parched with thirst. Just then Musa came 
to his brother's help and with his stick made a small hole in the ground, 
covered it with his mantle, and began to pray. After a while he told his 
brother Isa to remove the mantle. The tradition says that a spring of 
clear water began to ooze from the hole, at which Isa and his flock 
quenched their thirst. Musa then closed the hole and tbe spring dried up. 
The site of this spring is in the Warmana N^la, close to which are seen 
two large heaps of stone called the cMllas of M.usaand Isa. Within the^ 
walls of this shrine are three ti^ees, which are believed to be endowed with 
different miraculous qualities. To embrace the first will give a man a 
wife ; to climb the second will give him a horse ; and to swing from 
the third will give him a son. Close to the Musa Nikka zidrat are two 
others, known respectively as Shin Stai*ga zidrat and Baghar zidrat 
All three shrines are visited on one and the same day and joint sacrifices 
made. 

8. — Miclian Bdha Zidrat^ 

This shrine stands about eight miles east of Wana. The descend- 
ants of this saint are not found in Wana, but it is probable that the 
scattered families of Michan Khels, found in the Bannu District and 
elsewhere, are his descendants. The shrine is visited by the Zalli Khels 
and Madsuds and vows made for the birth of sons. 

III. — MiKOB shrines OOCA.SIONALLY VISITED BY THE 
Ahmadzai Wazirs and others. 

1. — Umar Aga, 

A Daftani saint, who has a shrine at Dhana, about twelve miles 
north-west of W ana. 

2 -. — Khojaki Zidrat. 

This is situated at Maura. The saint was a Sayyid and the shrine 
is visited by the nomad Wazirs. 

8 . — Maddr Bdha Ztdrat, 

This is about fifteen miles west of WSna and has a well close to ii^ 
where Wazirs encamp every year. 

4. — Mdmi'n Zidrat or Pat an Zid^atr 

This is situated on a hill near Maddr Ziarat, 
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The shrines of Hazdra. 

Tahsii. Haeipub. 

1. The Bhorew^li shrine, on the bank o£ the Johi ndla, Mohri- 
Malya, 9 miles from Hanpur, is known as the ibddaUgdh (place of 
prayer) of one Sh4h Maqbul, who cams from Baghdad and spent ^4 years 
there in prayer. His bhora or cell still exists, though in ruins. His 
grave is at Pesh4war in the Mohalla DalgaH^ but this shrine is also 
greatly revered by the people of Hazara in the belief that a visit to it will 
cure certain diseases. The descendants of this fagir are still to be found 
at Bhedian in Attock and at Kokaliya in Hazara. 

The shrine of Shdh Maqsud, 6 miles east of Haripur and on the 
bank of the Dor ndla^ in Maqsud. The grave is of one Shah Muham- 
mad Grhazi, who came from Sukkur and was buried there by a spring of 
clear water. This shrine is of great repute. 

8. The zidrat of BIbi Puraniwali, a virgin recluse, in Dehdar along- 
side the main road leading to Hassan Abd^I, is ascribed to the Muham- 
madan period. Every Sunday women assemble there to get relief from 
parchJidwan^ (the shadow of a demon or apparition). It has a pond 
in which sick people bathe. The villagers have allowed an acre of land 
as seH to its mujdwar, 

4. The D^ri zidrat ^ 6 miles north of Haripur, in Dari, is the 
shrine of Shdh Sher Muhammad Grhdzi, who is said to have come from 
Sayyid Kisran in Rawalpindi. People generally visit it to get cured of sore 
eyes. It is also the scene of a fair at each ‘^Id. Sick persons resort to it 
every Thursday. Tdti is also played. 

5. The zidrat of Chhajka in a glen of Sowdbi Mira in tahsil 
Haripur is visited by the people of that tract to cure colic. Every Thurs- 
day nearly 150 souls assemble there. 

6. The ;sr^arfls^ of Sakhi Habib, S miles east of Haripur in Manak 
Rdi, is the shrine of a Fir held in high esteem by the people, who general- 
ly resort to it of a Thursday to obtain their desires. They give what is 
called gaddi podi to the mujdwar, 

7. The zidrat of Jatti Find,” 4 miles north of Haripur, lies in a dry 
plain in that village. It is said that a hermit came here from Gujrdt 
in Muhammadan times. Every Thursday people suffering from neural- 
gia make a pilgrimage to the shrine to get cured. 

8. The Clazidn zidrat^ % miles north of Haripur, in Qazi^, is 
the shrine of Miy4n Abdul Wahdb Gh^zi, who migrated from the 
Awankari ildqa. His descendants still live in this and the two adjoin- 
ing villages of Malakyar and Padhana. ' Every Thursday it is the scene 
of a large gathering of people suffering from coughs. 

9. The zidrat of Mian Mardin SShib lies in Darwesh near Haripur. 
People believe that a bath in its tank on a Thursday will cure scabies. 

10. The shrine at Paharu is known as that of Haqani Shah, whose 
native place was Saiyad Kisran in Rawalpindi. This is a well-known 
zidrat where people assemble every Thursday in large numbers in order 
to obtain their desires . 

^ The local pronxmoiation is paohduoan* 
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The shrines of Handra, 

11. The aerfro# at Kharkot Ib the shrine of S£ba Sajalif of the 
Awan. Qtitb-Sh4hi tribe whose native place was in the Awan-K4ri 
whence he went to Pakhli, but not findings it to his liking he fluno- his* 
horse's reins^ which fell at Kharkot and then took up his abode there 
and was buried there on his death. People assemble there every Thurs- 
day in order to secure male issue. 

Tahsil M%sbhra. 


1. Dfw&n 64bd was a well-known saint in the Pakhli tract 

near BafEa in the Mdnsehra tahsfl and it is the common belief of 
nearly all the people in that district that the notoriously oppressive 
Turk R4ia was expelled from his kingdom and dethroned because he 
incurred the displeasure of this saint. Soon after the whs warned 

to mend his ways, the Swhtis came over and defeated him. The only 
thing is that they can only say and do what they see will be done by 
the Almighty and be contented to do whatsoever He will. The shrine 
in Guli Bagh near BafEa is visited by almost every one -in Hazhra and 
is generally called the gimtdnwali zidrat. At this shrine is a sprino- 
in which the sick bathe. At the 'Id on one day only women and next 
day only men assemble. Among the men the principal game is the 
tdti, a kind of prisoners' base. The people of the Pakhli plain, of the 
Sw4t ^lens and of Feudal Tandwal are the principal visitors at the 
gatherings which are in the main festive, though the shrine is held 
in high repute.^ 

2. The shrine of Miin Khaki SAhib in the Agror valley is famous. 

3. The shrine of Sultfin Mughal Sdhib in M£4n Kh4ki-da-B4gh 
m Tandwal is also famous and it is believed that he was blessed bv 
Sazrat Midu Sahib at Mangal. 

Another shrine in Leung, a village in Mdnsehra tahsfl, is also 
much respected. 


- 6, The other shrines are in Independent Territory in the trans- 
Agror valley, i. e. Paimdl Sharif, or in MuzafEarabad in Kashmir. 

6. The zidraf of Haydt-ud-Mir, 24 miles north-east of Mdnsehraat 
Balakot on the bank of the Kunhar ndla, is in Muhammadan belief 
the sitting place of Sakhi Hay4t-ul-Mir who is said to have been 
endowed with life everlasting, while according to Hindus it is the 
mttmg place of Bh4i Bala. At the 'Id one day men and the next 
day women assemble there. It has a spring, known as shariat, 
which has medicinal properties, being believed to cure leprosy and 
other diseases and 20 or 80 sufEerers are generally to be found there.® 

A T -cr’ at Nankot in the Pakhli plain is the tomb of Saiyad 

All ^amdan Baba. He had also some nishastgdhs, or sitting places, in 
Kashnurwhichare held in high esteem. Every Sunday, especially 
toe first in every bright h^i of the lunar month, there is a large gathe^ 
mg of women with their children afflicted with pareUawdn. The 
sufEerers are passed under the olive tree at the shrine. 

1888-4^ p. 69. 

• J»., p, 60. 
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8. The ei&rat of Sayyid Jal4I B4ba at Bhoganuang commemorates 
a leader under whom the Sw4tis of what is now Mansehra tahsil 
wrested their present seats from the Turks.^ 

9. The ancient gidrat known as that of Sufaiddhwila B4ba lies 
at Khatai in the Agror ildqa. This fagir, who lired quite naked, 
was a Sayyid by caste. 

10. At the shrine at Dogai (the * junction' of the Sarori and tJn4r 
streams) in the Agror ildqa people assemble every Thursday and Sunday. 
The name of the faqir entombed there is not known, but he was a 
Sayyid of Ogh. 

11. The Taki4w41i shrine at TorawAra in Agror is the tomb of 
Akhdnd Sa'ad-ud-Din who with the aid of Suba Kh5n, leader of the 
Tan&walis in Hazara, conquered Agror. Sw4ifs and other tribes visit 
this shrine. 

12. The sidrai at Ohdzikot or Tutni-ki-zidrat lies by the road 
leading to Abbottabad. People suffering from stomachache visit it 
every Thursday and Friday. 

13. The shrine of Sh4h Sharif Qalandar lies at Sufaiddh near 
Mdnsehra. The saint entombed therein was a Sayyid. The inhabitants 
of the Pakhli ildqa and Garhidn in Tandwal assemble there for prayer in 
times of drought. The water of its tank is possessed of medicinal 
properties in some ailments. 

14. ^ The zidrat Takiya Mahdndri in Jarid by the road leading to 
Kdgdn is the tomb of Pir Ghdzi Shih. He is believed to have 
struck a stone with his *asd or * stick ’ and from it gushed a spring 
which still exists. 

15. The^ zidrat Siri Panjaulwdli is the shrine of Khitdb Shdh 
whom the Swatfs brought here from fdghistdn and entombed after his 
death. He was by birth a saint. The villagers visit his shrine at both 
'Ids. 

16. The Bdwajiwali zidrat is the shrine of Shdh WaMyat Shdh, 
who went to a distant land, but his body was brought back and buried, 
near Icharidn. He was deemed an able man of enlightened mind* 
At the 'Ids people go to his shrine to saldm. 

Tahsii. Abbottabap. 

1. Zidrat Bdwaji SIhib is a shrine at Mafngojri in Tandwal. 
The Bawaji came here from Chandaur, in TanAwal, Tahsfl. Harfpur. 
He is also known as the * huzurg of Chhatti Mohri ', an estate or tract 
still held by his survivors. According to the popular faith a visit to 
the shrine will cure every disease. 

The ziarai of Miyan Sult4n Gh4zi lies at Elh4ni Tath4ra in 
Taniwal and midway between Johripur and thdna Sharwin. It is a 
resting place for travellers as it has a spring of sweet water and shady 
tre^. Several diseases are cured by paying it a visit. 

3. Chila Shah Barri Latff is a place for the worship of Sh4h 

'HazSis GtaattteWf 1888->4 p. 60. 
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Shrines* on the frontier. 


Barri Latif, whose shrine is at Ndrpur Sh^han in tahsil Rawalpindi. 
This ibddatgah lies one or one«and-a-hal£ miles from Dakhan Pesor 
in the Nfira idlg^a on ndla called the Ham Dhundan. It has a 
grove of shady trees and is much revered by the people who to the num- 
ber of nearly 20 assemble there every Thursday. 

4. The Khandwala Pir Sahib shrine at Sajkot, in the Ndra ildqa 
is so called because, according to the people, a rain of hhan^ (sugar) fell 
at his death. Hence the offerings to it consist mainly of sugar. Some 
4 or 5 persons visit the shrine daily^ One^s desires can be fulfilled by 
paying it a visit. 

5. The Numana Shdhwili sidrat in Cbanali near Nagri Totial is 
the tomb of a whose native place is said to be Kashmir, After 
praying here for some years he was buried on this spot at his death. 
According to the people a visit to it is an antidote for fever 


6. The zidrat at Mangal or Miy4n Kangdi Sdhib is the shrine of 
:GuI Muhammad, lying 8 miles north of Abbottabad in Jalapura, 
the former site of Mangal Hisjo/r was Shaikh Abdus Sabur Qadiri 
of Kashmir who was also called Bastal, c. 1145 H. (1782 A. D.). 
A large gathering of men and women is held every Thursday. 

. 7. The iraUsa at Tarchh, nearMajoh^n, is the very old shrine of 
Pir Sattar ShSh Gh^zi and is situate on the bank of the Jhelum. 

8. Other shrines are that of Jamdl Ghdzi at Dhamtaur where 
there is a fine grove of some size and to which Muhammadans make offer- 
ings: that of Sdin Malpat in Abbottabad tahsil:^' and inl^Mdnsehra 
tahsfl, that of Shaikh Bala and Mehr Ali Bdba at Bajna near 
Qalandar Sayyid at Baldkot : that of Naabat 
Shah Sayyid at Lachimang in Konsh : that of Tortom Bdba iSayyid 
‘ and that of Haidar Bdba at Ghanidm both in Agror. 

. Black Mountain and is the tomb 

of Miydn Haider Bdba, grandfather of the Sawids of Atir. It is 
the scene of a fair at the ^Id. 


Shrines on the fkontibr. 

_ Jogian Sar is a zidrat on the summitof the Tortaba spur of the Ham 
mountain which is visited in spring by both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
in separate parties. The latter term this festival Rtatakht. It lasts 
three days and is described as a mixture of religious devotion and 
aebauchery, ^ Pir Bdba is a ztdrat in Buner which is a sober place of 
.pilgrimage without a fair owing to the unsettled state of the country. i 

’ , , -of Shaikh Tfisaf in ChilUbagh at Sherfa^ Village, Kohit 

consists of . a masonry -toinb ih-an.aaoh© building 
snrrounded .by sMiUm trees and beds of narcissus. . '-People dErom the 
Wighbouring country assemble on Thursd^s between Chet and Bh4don 

one to-Iour days, and, on the first Thursdays 
Su ‘especially, visitors hnng bread and hhicTiti which is 

all cDllecfted and after being blessed is distribute to those present. This 
gathemg is calie laghra. Tisitors ask for happy marriages, sons, 
teeovery from disease and forgiveness' of sms . Goats and' sheep 
‘^PesMwftr p. 118. 
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are sacrificed amd the heads and legs offered to the gidrat to be eaten by 
the man in charge. Coverlets, oil, rice etc. are also offered. 

Gatherings are held both in the light and dark half of the month, in 
which both Hindus aad Muhammadans join. 

The gidrat of Mir Habib Shah, near the spring of Khw4ja Ashraf 
in village Jangal Mir Asghar Mela, is a thickly wooded place in a~ pic- 
turesque situation where the saint is said to have prayed. Gatherings 
take place at the end of Sdwan when the grapes are ripe. 

The gidrat of Sh&h Ismail Sdhib, between Samari Bdla and PSydn, 
Koh£t tahsil, tappa Baizai, consists of tombs surrounded by a grove of 
trees. Gatherings from villages near and far take place every Friday 
in Chet and BaisSkh, both in the dark and light half of the month, and 
last for one or two days. Visitors kill goats and sheep, offer a part to 
the priest in charge and ask for all sorts of blessings. This shrine is 
held in great reverence by the Khattaks, Bangash and TirShwdls. 
Ti-adition says that the saint was a Sayyid of Bukhdra who, with some 
companions, visited Mir Khweli and thence east a stone which fell near 
the shrine. So he dwelt here. But a serpent bit his finger and he died. 
There are now three graves, one of the saint, another of the bitten finger 
and a third of the snake ! 

The gidrat of Haji Bahfidur Sdhib consists of a masonry mauso- 
leum, with a mosque and tank attached to it, in Kohdt town. It is the 
most frequented shrine in the district. The saint was a Mir 
Khel, Bangash, and his original name was Mfdn Abdulla. From boy- 
hood he was fond of religious studies and became a disciple of Shaikh 
Adam Bandri who with his disciple set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
During the voyage, the ship was brought to a stand-still by a storm. 
At his preceptor's instance, tradition says, Midn Abdulla lifted the ship 
on his head and set it agoing, but the exertion bruised his scalp and 
caused baldness so since then all. his descendants are bom bald. At 
Mecca the preceptor’s^ son died but was restored to life by M£an Abdulla’s 
prayers. In recognition of this miracle he was styled Hdji Bah&dur by 
his preceptor.^ On his return to Kohdt Hdji Bahddur assumed the title 
of Muda-i-im or ‘seer of God’. This offended Aurangzeb and the 
Htji was summoned to Lahore by the emperor and challenged to display 
his supernatural, powers or undergo punishment for his heresies. Tradi- 
tion says that he accepted the ordeal and asked' the emperor to look at 
some water which he was dropping through the holes of.a pipal. The 
emperor became insensible at the sight and fell from the throne. When 
he was himself again he testified to the HSjr’s supernatural powers 
gran^ him the village of Midn Khel. It is also claimed .as a proof of 
^sting sanctity, that in seasons of drought, stones placed on the tomb 
if dipped in the tank, are sure to bring down rain. Four well-known 
verses commemorate the date of the HAji’s death. It is even said that 
he married Aurangzeb’s daughter.^ 'Ibis shrine is respected by the 
Bangash, Khattak, Afridi, Orakzai, Wazir and Kostwdl Pa^hdns. 

The gidrat of Tor Kamil near Kamil Khel is that of a saint who 
came from Turak with Sultin Mahmdd of Ghazni and was killed 
here. 


*See parsgmpli 4, App. I to ITookei’s EotAt StUUpunt Stpoti, 
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The Khulai aidrat in Marohungi is resorted to every Thursday by 
people suffering from rheumatism. This saint was killed in a religious 
war, but be took up his severed head and walked away. People noticed 
this and began to talk about it, whereupon the head fell off near the site 
of the sidrat* 

At the sidrat of Pir Puteh Shah Sahib in Kohat town gatherings 
take place on the ^Id- ul-Pitar, ^Id-ul-Zuha, the 8th day after the ''Id-ul- 
Zuha, and the Nauroz, Visitors eat a little salt placed on the grave and 
also touch the stones with their eyes. 

The zidrat of Shah Sa^id Halim Bukhari on the left bank of the 
Kohdt Toi close to the Railway Station was believed to be respected by 
the Toi, but now it has been washed away. Men given to intoxicating 
drugs often resort to its shady grove. 

The zidrat of Shah Abulia Namazi near Sir Shahzdda Sultan J5n^s 
cemetery owes its origin to Gauhar, a kdrtgar, who had a dream about it 
and so the zidrat was made. 

The zidrat of Shaikh Alladad in Kahi Circle, Kohdt tahsil, is that 
of a saint, a Khattak Pathdn who used to pray in the Mandtiriillls and 
then settled here. The J awakki Afridis and others visit it in large num- 
bers on the first Thursday of the light half of the month. It is a fine 
masonry building consisting of two mausoleums, one of the saint, the 
other of his son. 

The zidrat of Sandali or Fateh Gul B4ba in Torasi;4ni marks where 
that saint prayed on the Sandali hill. 

The zidrat of Faqir Sdhib in the village Naridb, Hangu tahsil, is 
visited by people of this district as well as of Tfrdh on Thursdays and 
lamps are lit at it. 

The Nawan Faqir zidrat in Darsamandi on the road to TorwSri is 
visited by rheumatic people on Thursdays. 

The zidrat of Shah Almas, on a high hill north of Hangu, is be- 
lieved to be the tomb of the ancestor of the present Sayyid in Hangu. 
People assemble on both "^Ids and a lamp is lit every Thursday. 

Shakardarra Circle, Kohat tahsil, ou 
the Makhad road is visited by people with toothache who put one stone 
above another to invoke its blessing, 

zidrat of Haji Kamdl Sahib, near Mianji Khel in Teri tahsil, is 
said to be the tomb of the ancestor of the Miins of Mianii Khel. It is 
very popular among the Khattaks and Wazirs- 

4! 4.4,^ Shiwdfci is the tomb of the anoesh 

of the Sayyids of Shiwfiki. 

The zidrat of Sarij Khel is a well-kooTra. shrine. The saint was the 
in Che^ Sayyids of this village. People visit it every Thursday 
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Sheiites in Dbea G-hazi Khan and Mdzaei'aroaeh. 

The shrine of Pfr Adil or * the just saint ’ lies 9 miles north of 
Dera Ghazi Khan town. The saint, Sayyid Saltan by name, came 
from Baghd4d in 489 H., but the shrine was only built in 814 H. by 
Naw4b Ghdzi Khan. Sayyid SuMn’s son Sayyid Ali one day killed a 
goat-herd whose mother complained to the saint. He handed over his 
son to her to wreak her^ vengeance on him and she killed him He thus 
earned the title of Pir Adil and survived his son 26 years. The annual 
fair is held in Chet. But another version is that the saint only came 
from Mashhad in the 9th century of the Hijra and it adds that after 
the tomb was finished Qhdzi Khan came to see it and asked the pir to 
manifest himself. This he did by thrusting his arm through the 
masonry of the tomb and a circular hole still remains in it to testify to 
the truth of this story. ^ 


Tahiti Mdjanpur. 

The shrine of Muhammad Aqil S&hib at Kot Mitban T(ras in 
the^'old town of Kot Mithan, but when in S. 1919 both town and 
shrine were washed away by the Indus, the coffin containing the body 
of Muhammad Aqil Sahib was disinterred and brought to the present 
shrine. Muhammad Aqil Sdhib traced his descent from Abbas Ali who 
came from Khorasdn to dwell in Sindh and Muhammad Sharif S4hib 
came here in 1090 H. The pedigree is 


MUHAMMAD SHAEIP SAHIB. 


J. 


H&L. 

f-L- 

Hdfiz 

Mahammadc 


Q£zi Hiir Muhammad. 

\ 


Abal khah. 


Ahtil Hasati. 


Abdul 

Kahm^n. 


Ndr Ahmad. 


Muhammad Aqil Shiih. 
Died in 1229 H. 

AhmalAliSdhib. 
Died in 1230 H. 

\ 


Hahfbulla. 




rsbi 

Bakhsh. 


Allah 

Bakhsh. 


Ghauns 

Bakhth. 


Khwdja Taj 
Muhammad 
S^hib. 

r 


Khwaja Khuda 
Bakhsh Sahib, 
Died in 1269 H. 


r 


Ghul^m 

Farfd. 


Khwdja Ghul^m 
Bakhr-ul-Din. 


Sharif Khair Sair Ghauns Gal 

Muhammad, Muhammad. Muhammad. Muhammad. Muhammad, 


>:i legend about the miracles o£ Muhammad Sharif SShib says 
that once he had to cross the Indus but there was no boat, so he put aU 
the water of the river into a jug and went across, but on reaching 
the western bank ho emptied the water out of the jug and so became 

1 Dera Ghdzi Khdn Gazetteer^ 1898, p, 55. 
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known as Karbaoka. The shrine is a handsome dome and the ws is very 
largely attended.^ 

Another shrine at Rajanpur is known by the name of Khalifa 
Midn Muhammad Sahib. It has existed for 4!0 years only. One nrs 
is held in Safar. 

The shrine called Atharan^ Imam and Sayyid Bukhari has existed 
for 150 years. Its khalifa is Ghulam Muhammad^ mujdwar, and its 
gaddina^Mn Sayyid Gul Shdh^ zailddr of MurghAi. Every year iu 
Chet a fair is held there lasting over 7 days. People of all creeds 
attend it, and they bring their own bread. The offerings go to the 
khalifa, A story about Tagia ShAh, a descendant of ThAran Imam 
.ShAh, is that once a potter moulded an earthen horse and Tagia ShAh 
mounted it and it ran hither and thither. Tagia Shah said that 
ThAran ImAm ShAh had given him the horse and from that day the 
shrine has been greatly revered. The descendants of ThAran ImAm Shah, 
Gedi ShAh and Dalan ShAh live at MurghAi and those of Bande ShAh 
at Bhagsar. 

Tahsil Jdmjpur. 

The shrine of Mossan ShAh of Jampur is the scene of a fair from 
the 14jth to aoth of Rabi-ul-awal. It is managed by descendants of the 
saint^s daughter’s son in default of male issue. His tomb is of adobe 
with a four- walled enclosure.^ 

LAI ParwAna or ^ the red moth ^ also has a shrine at this town, 
but the wall round the toinB" is of brick. The saint left no sons but a 
faqir sits at his tomb and his urs is held on the 18th of the same month. 

In the Kaha Pass at a distance of 5 miles from Harrand is the 
shrine of Khalid, son of Walid, known as IshAq AshAb, as he is said ^o 
have been a companion of the Prophet. • A pilgrimage to his shrine is 
regarded as equal to one to Mecca and it is visited on the ^Id-uz-Zuha. 

A tomb, held in great respect, though no shrine has been erected, is 
that of Shaikh Rais Sahib of Gadi in Sangarh tahsil at which visitors 
pray for what they want, presenting offerings expressive of their wishes. 
The tomb is in consequence hidden under a heap of toy cradles, bullocks, 
camels, yokes, strings of cowries with which camels are ornamented, 
and the like. ^ 

The shrine of KhwAja Nur -Muhammad Sahib NoruwAla at HAji- 
pur. — Born in 11345 H. this saint went to Mult An to learn Persian, 
ASrabio and Philosophy in 1148 H. .and completed his studies in- 1160. 
At the age of 30 he became a disciple of MiAn Sahib Nur Muhammad 
Mobatwali and went to Hajipur with the BurrUy m.en of his caste. . He 
dwelt on the Noruwala well at‘ SikhantwAla whence he was known as 
NoruwAla ; his own caste was PirhAr. He spent a large part of his life 
in devotion, not sleeping by night and fasting by day. People regard 

^Dera Ghdzi KbAu Gazetteer, 1898, p. 55, 

“IS., p. 56. 

sBeoalUng the ' eighteen N^arAins ^ of Kuln, the eighteen ImAms must be a purely 
oonyentionaL number, but though 18 is a very common number in Hinduism, no other 
instance of it is known in IslAm. 
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him as an aulia and he worked miracles. He died in 1 204 H, at 
the ag‘e of 70. The present shrine was built in 1206 H. by Isl^m 
Khdn Daudpotra; an uncle of the then Nawab of Bah^walpnr^ with 
8 doors on the north, south and east. People say that once Maulavi 
Aziz Ullah, a disciple of the Khwaja Sdhib, was in a difficulty and one 
night he went inside the shrine and prayed for hiB joir^s help when 
suddenly Muhammad entered it foom the southern door and his diffl- * 
culty was solved. This door is now named the door of Heaven and is 
kept closed all the year, being only opened for two days on the 6th and 
7th of Muharram, and those who visit the shrine always enter it by 
this door. 

Two arms of the Indus are held in special veneration* One in 
RSjanpur tahsil is called Taran Imdm or the * Imim’s Ferry ^ and though 
long silted up is still held in honour. To say ; Taran Imam k4 dur^ 
Malih Osman (or any name chosen) hd hwry is to attribute falsehoods 
as numerous as the dust of the taran to Malik Osmdn (or the other ^ 
person selected) , The couplet doubtl^s originated in a ShPa curse on 
the Caliph Othm^n. The other arm is called Dhand Lalgfr after a 
saint of that name who diverted the waters of the Indus by his pray- 
ers.^ 


Babd Lalgir, a saint who gives his name to an arm of the Indus in 
Dera Ghdzi Khdn tahsil, diverted by his prayers the water of the Indus, 
but it found its way into the creek again, though the fine ianian tree 
which forms a place of pilgrimage is, or was till 1898, still standing. 

At a distance of 8 Jcos from the Shori pass is the shrine of the Zinda 
Pir, liakha Lahri, a son of Shdhbaz Aulia* He is, as his name implies, 
an immortal and invisible saint, ^ His father only looked at a woman 
and she conceived Lakha Lahri who is said to be stfll alive concealed in 
a large cave. In the Shori hill torrent are hot springs in which peo- 
ple suffering from boils, syphilis and leprosy wash and recover their health. 
Once a housewife was cooking something in a pot or deg to give away 
in charity but it was slow to boil, so Zinda Pir broke the deg with a, kick 
in anger and the housewife was buried with it beneath the earth— whence 
the hot spring. 

An ancient shrine in R^janpur is that of Shahid Mard at SikhAniwilfi. 
The tomb has existed for some 500 or 600 years, but a few years ago 
one pitta, a*X3-op^ng Baloch, built a shrine (of which he is now gaddi^ 
naektn or incumbent). He takes the offerings and feeds the people who 
collect at the annual nre on 12th Muharram. 

It is possible for a g addi’-naihin to be a pluralist. Thus at the 
modern shrine of Maulavi Muhammad Hasan, a gTeB>t/ag{r, the likaUfa 
is Ghul^m Muhammad AwAn, and at the annual ws in Safar people of 
all creeds attend and are fed by the eajjdda^nashtn^ But gaddi* 
naehm^ Maulavi Ghuldm Farid, is also incumbent of another great faqtr 

D, O* Khdn G^cm^Ueer, 1898^ p. 66. 

* The shrine consists of a house bnilt for his residence and furnished with, beds etc. and. 
acopjofthe Quran, It is much visited — especiallv in IMarcht D. G. Gazetteer^ 

1898, p. 65. 
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Maula^ Aqil Muhammad Sahib^s shrine. Each of these shrines con- 
tains three tombs and otherwise resembles the other. 

At Rdjanpur the shrine of Sayyid Nur Sh^h Sahib has existed for 
about two centuries. It has no urs but people oP all creeds frequent if 
daily and the ofEerings go to the hlialifa. ^ 

4 7®^ shrine is that of Hamza Sultdn at Soman 6 miles west 
This saint was an aulia and as he left do male issue the 
otterings are received by the mtijdwars. 

The shrine of Maulavi Ndr Muhammad Sahib at Muhammadpur. 

A son of Maulavi Aqal Muhammad Burra of Burra* a village in Daial this 
saint was made a khalifa by Khwdja Ndr Muhammad Sihib of Hdiipur 
and went to reside at Muhammadpur. He was recognised as a waU 
^d had many disciples. As he left no sons his sister’s son succeeded 
him. The annual fair is held on the 16th of Ramzdn. 

onn shrine of Shdh L^l Kamdl in Dera Ghazi Khan.— Some 
800 years ago this saint came here from Chotar Lahri. He was 
famed for fais miracles and died in 1069 H. His urs is held annually. 

4 ! Sayyid Nabi Shih at Kot Chntta, 14 miles south 

collaterals succeeded him. 
™ Asauj. He is regarded as 

The shnne of Shdh Sadar-ud-Dfn, 16 miles north of Dera GMzi 
Khan. He IS said to have been a disciple of Bahdwal-haq of Multan 
and descended from the same family as Pfr Adil. He left no issue so 
fouryWzrs look after his shrine and a fair is held annually on the 
first Monday in Chet when people collect and ofEer presents. Thev 
also ^et tlieir sons shaved there. . ^ 

- Khwfija Muhammad SulaimSn Khan at Taunsa.- 

A? , Sulaimdn was the son of Zakrfa KhAn. a 

Jdfir Afgh&n, a native of Khor^sdn. His ancestors came to live at 
Drug* in the hills west of Taunsa* and Muhammad Sulaim^n Kh4n 

Mana, and edu- 
cated at Taunsa and Shekho Langdh as a boy j after that he acquired 

became a disciple of 

?u^rfiL Kh5?^’"^TTi'?qq named him Muhammad 

inan Khan. In 1199 H. he went on ^p'Cr^s pilffrimaee to Delhi 

tnSlvSL^ht returning to Gargoji livbd there for f whilf, but even- 
n-n^iL Taunsa where he spent his time in devotion 

a j whatever he received in charity. He bore a simple character 
and had no pleasures except devotion to God and charity. His renuta 

tion as or fortnnate grew and people from far an d^net 

bIrO f disciples, among them a Nawdb of Bahdwalpnr. He was 

also known as a worker of miracles. His son Gul Muhammad S 

S&hlb Thl ^ Bakhsh, his grandson, commonlly called the Haiarat 

fe&tiih. The present shrine was erected in 1272 H. by the ISiawdh of 
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Bahiwalpur at a considerable cost. Gb\il4m Mnstafd Kbdn, Kbakwini 
of Multan, also had a majlas khdna built and Ahmad Khdn,_ Afghan, 
had a well sunk and masonry buildings have been built out of the income 
from offerings. An urs is held twice a year in Safar and B>ab!-us-8ini. 
The shrine is frequented by Muhammdans of every sect.^ 

The shrine of Mi4n Ahmad Sahib ab Taunsa has also existed 
for about 60 years. It is largely visited by hill tribes such as the 
Baloch. No special fair etc. is held. 

At Sial Sharif, south of Sahiwal in ShShpur, is the shrine of Khwija 
Shams-ud-Din, a branch of that at Taunsa Sharif.® 

At the shrine of Shih Shams, ancestor of the Sayyids of Shihpui*, 
a large fair is held on Chet &8rd to SiSth, Tent-pegging and other 
amusements are provided. According to Maolagan another fair is held 
every year in honour of Sh4h Shams at Shaikhpur, near Bhera in the 
Shdhpur District, where the sick and ailing from all parts of the pro- 
vince present themselves at the appointed time to be bled by the barbers 
of Bhera. These worthies are said to do their work with great efficiency, 
and the whole neighbourhood is soon reeking with horrid rivulets of 
human bloott. Bub according to the Shahpur Gazetteer^ this fair is held 
in honour of Sultan Ibrahim on four Sundays — the two last in Chet and 
the two first in Bisakh in spring and the operation performed on these 
auspicious days protects the patients from all diseases. 

Din Panah was a Bukhfiri Sayyid who settled in the north-west 
corner of Muzaffargarh about 880 years ago, in the house of Suhagan, 
wife of a Makwal J4t called Akku. When her daughter was married 
Din PanSh gave himself as part of her dowry. He died in lOlsJ H. on 
the west bank of the Indus, whence the Makwdl of the east bank tried 
to steal his coffin. This led to a feud in the tribe which was eventu- 
’ ally settled by the saint who in a dream bade Akku^s brothers make 
him a coffin for the east bank in which his body would also be 
found. He has now a shrine on each bank and the Makw41 - are still 
hhddims of his tombs. Daira Din Panih in Muzaffargarh is a favourite 
shrine for the observance of the jhan^ among Hindus as well as Mu- 
hammadans. The daira is the centre of a set of beggars, called Sh4h 
d^ faqir, who are self-elected, any idle or discontented rascal who wraps 
a brown pagri round his head being entitled to beg within 14 kos of 
the daira under a traditional saying of the saint. These b^gars require 
no authority to beg from the keeper of the shrine and they compel the 
people to give alms by abuse and curses.'* 

. The shrine of Hazrat Din Pan4h Sahib in Daira* Din Pan4h 
in Dera Ghazi Khan has existed from the time of Akbar. Hindus 

^ For a descriptioiL of the buildiugs, see Dera GrhazI Kh^u Ghaztiteer^ 1898^ p* 54. 

^ Sh^hpnr Ghazetteer^ 1897, p. 87. 

® Ib,, p. 88. 

*Muzafergarh O-azBUeer, pp. 62-3. It would not be diflB.cnlt to point to several ©le* 
m^ts of nature- (river-) wprship and a fertility cult here. 
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and Muhammadans alike go there to pay respects. In the month of 
Chet 4 fairs are held on BVidays, called the Jumashah fair. The 
tradition about it is that the Hazrat caused boats to run on land and 
as these boats are still to be found in Bechra village the people 
gather there also for worship. 

The shrine of Karm. Shdh Sahib at Bughlani has existed for about 
400 years. The Bughlani and MonglAni Baloch of Sokar revere it and 
a small fair is held there on a Friday in Hdr, 

Oth^r small shrines at different places are those of Ghaghu 
Sultan Sahib, Sakhi Sathan Sahib, Lajmfr Sahib, Sult4n Naurang 
SShib, Shaikh Sultdn Sihib, Shaikh Ibrahim S4hib &c. 

Alam Pir (Shaikh Alam-ud-Din), a Bukhari Sayyid, descended from 
the Makhddms of Uoh, has a shrine at Shahr Sultan, which is remark- 
able for the frenzy which attacks the persons, especially womem who 
resort to it. It even attacks women at home as the fair time, in Chet, 
draws near, and is believed to be due to possession by jinn^ the woman 
being said lit. ^to play the devil.^ In the houses of 

the mahhdUm and other Sayyids of his family women of the upper class 
have the jinn cast out to a drum accompaniment played by a mirdsan. 
For ordinary people four sites are chosen, over each of which a hhalifa 
of the makhdUm presides. The women possessed pay him a pice or fowl, 
take their seats and begin to sway their bodies to and fro, with gradually 
increasing violence. The excitement is increased by a drum. The 
hhalifa goes round and lashes the women with a whip and poors 
scented oil on them. As each woman gets weary the hhalifa pronounces 
some words and sprinkles a little water over her. The jimi is cast 
out and the woman is dragged away in-en exhausted condition by her 
friends. ^ 

Bagga Sher is a shrine 6 miles north of Muzaffiargarh which is so 
called because a * white tiger ^ there defended the saint^s cows from 
thieves. During an epidemic it is good for cattle to visit this shrine. 
The saint's name was Shaikh Muhammad Tahir, 

Mian Hayat has a shrine 7 miles south of Muzaffargarh, with a 
stone image of the camel he used to ride and a grove of date-palms the 
branches of which are like cobras. A branch kept in one's house will 
drive those snakes away. The saint was a nephew of Ghaas-ul-Azam, 
and his fair is held in Bamzdn. 

Dedha Jj&l has a fine domed shrine at Harballo in Muzaffargarh. 
Ciattle visit it as they do Bagga Sher. Originally named S-hah^b-ud- 
Din^ the saint got his other name on conversion by Makhdum Jah^,ntdn 
who turned milk into blood and made Dbedha drink of it. 

Shaikh Ladhi's shrine is similarly visited. 

^ Muzaffargarh p. 64 . The harmed. 
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Mus&n Shah, where wrestliug matches are held at the fair on 5th 
Asauj ; 

Muhib Jahanian, where wrestling and occasionally horse-races 
are held, 

Nur Shah 

Shaikh Pallia 

Haji Ishaq 

Pfr All and Pir Kamal are naugasfas. 

Shaikh Allah Dad Quraishi who came from Arabia had acquired 
sanctity in the service of Makhdtim Jahanian Jahan-gasht and settled 
in Kampur in MuzafiEargarh, His shrine is known as that of Baud 
Jahdniah, Dhudhu Jahdniah or simply Dhudhu, and is celebrated for 
its cures of leprosy. The patient bathes in baths of hot and cold sand 
prepared by the attendants of the shrine and on recovery presents models 
of the diseased limb in silver or gold. The repute of the shrine extends 
to Kashmir. The Shaikh^s descendants ar^ now Metla Jats, because, 
they say, so many MetMs live in the neighbourhood. Hindus also 
frequent the shrine, where a fair is held every Thursday, especially in 
Chet and Sawan. A vow common at this shrine is the aita ghatta.'^ 

Saints and shrines in Mnltdn and Bahamalpur, 

Some of these have already been noticed under the various Sufi 
orders, but many more might be described here if space permitted. 
Beference may be made to the Multdn Gazetteer , passim^ espe- 

cially to pp. 121 - 8 , and 389 - 438 . The most renowned in the district 
are the shrine at Sher Shah and that of Sultan Ahmad Qattdl at Jal^lpur 
Pirwdla. The former was built in honour of Shah Ali Muhammad 
Husain who came from Mashhad in 11 ^ 99 . The latter came to Jaldlpur 
in 1582 . Many of the shrines in MulUn offer features, of great 
interest in their cults or traditions, but in this respect they are excelled 
by those in Bah^walpur. In that State Uch Sharif is unrivalled in 
India for the number of its shrines. The most celebrated of its 
Bukhfci saints was the Makhddm Sher Shdh, Jaldl-ud-Dm, Surkh-posh. 
Bukhari, the Second Adam. Born in 1199 ^ he is credited with the 
conversion of Chingiz Khdn, as well as of many tribes indigenous 
to Bahawalpur, His grandson Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, the Makhddm 
Jahanian Jahdngasht, and his descendants are’ numerous and widely 
scattered, Later in date came the Gilani Sayyids, descendants of 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghaus, 7th in descent from Abdul Qadir Gildni, 
who reached Uch in 1482 . The other saints are variously descended 
and at their shrines many varieties of ritual and miracles are performed.^ 

The saints or PERozEPtm. • 

Ntlr Shah JFali, the saint of Ferozepiir C%ty. 

In the time of Rani Lachhmiukaur, there was a fort at the site 
where this tomb is now situate. The Rani had a stable here, but what- 
^Muzaffagrarli Q-agetteer, 1883-4, p. 63. 

The date is doubtful. Temple gives 1188-1283 as the dates of his birth aud death 
Legends^ III, p. 184. 

» Bidiiwalptw pp. 1S9-182, and Ohap^ IV* 


905 H. 


959 H. 
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ever horses were tied there, one nse’d to be found daily dead or injured. 
The Rani wa? perplexed at this and made enquiries about its cause. 
The third night she had a dream in which the saint told her that the 
cause of the trouble was the disrespect shewn to him by allowing horses 
to stand at the place where he was buried. He also told Rani his name. 
She thereupon ordered the stable to be removed, and on this being done, 
a pucoa grave was found to exist there. One Sayyid Naqi Shah, who 
was the ancestor of the present occupants of the shrine {hhdnqdh)^ was 
employed in the cavalry {risdla) of the Rdni. She ordered him to take 
charge of the TcTidnqdh as she said he was a Sayyid and the hhd^q^dh 
was also a Sayyid^s. All the land appertaining to the fort was assigned 
to him. The Rani used to support Naqi Sh^h as he had to give up 
his service in the cavalry. Naqi Shah was succeeded by Najaf All 
Shah and the latter by Hussain Ali Shah who was succeeded by 
Rahmat Ali Shah the present incumbent. When British rule commenced 
the then Deputy Commissioner Captain (Sir Henry) Lawrence ordered 
the fort to be demolished, so it was pulled down and the ground sold. 
The tomb was the only thing left untouched, but no one listened to the 
attendants of the shrino until Captain Lawrence had a dream in which 
he saw the saint and had some sort of compulsion laid upon him.^ In 
the morning he ordered that the tomb should not be disturbed and more- 
over be had it repaired, gave Rs 500 as a present to Naqi Shah and 
promised to grant a mudf, to the Johdnqdh. That very day he received 
a telegram to say he was transferred. The tomb with the ground 
surrounding it was left in Naqi Shah^s charge. 

Pir Baldwal ShAh*s hhdnqdh in Ferozepur iahsilm 

When Miran Shah Nur was living at Khdi, Akbar sent Pir 
Baldwal, whose real name was Dil^war Khdn (or rather Balawal Beg), 
Subah of Delhi, with troops to bring the saint to the capital. When he 
arrived he found the Sh^h had gone to , bathe at a tank, whither he 
went and delivered the emperor^s message. The Shah forthwith dived 
into the water and reached Delhi where the emperor and his wife were 
at supper. The Begam observing a third hand on the table told the 
emperor who replied : ‘ If you see it again let me know/ When the 
hand again appeared, reaching towards the dishes, she pointed it out to 
Akbar who seized it and enquired what the matter was. The Sh^h 
said ; ^ You summoned me and I am here/ Akbar was delighted. 
When the saint took his leave he asked for a token to sho w the Subah 
at Kh^ir Taking a handful of rice, a handkerchief and an order under 
the imperial seal the Shah immediately re-appeared at the tank. All 
this only took as long as a man would spend in a single dive. The 
Shah showed the thing to the Sdbah and said ^Do you mean to take 
me to Delhi Dilawar Khan said ; ^ If L get a token from the 
emperor, what more is needed ? ^ The Shdh made over the things 
aforesaid to the Sdbah which so completely upset him that he took off 
his uniform and turned faqtr an the spot, saying he would servo 

^ This is a very comoiaa iucideat ia bagiolatrical legends': of. Temple in Indian Art, 
XI, p. 42, for account of this shrine and in FolJclore Meoord^ V, p. 158, for an account 
of Khajdrla P£r. The same writer records a similar e^^perience attributed, to himself in 

Second Series, page 278.^ 
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tlie' True King and not an emperor of this world. So he remain- 
ed' with the Shdh, attaining perfection and dying in the lifetime 
of the Shdh. He is indeed popularly said not to have died a natural 
death hut to have become a Shahid or martyr in this wise : — Certain 
thieves came to offer him a share of the plunder, but when they arrived 
he was asleep, so they placed a part of the booty at his pillow, and went 
away. Meanwhile the owner came and found the Pir still asleep, with 
the property by him. Thinking him to be a thief he killed him. 
Miran Shah Nur ordered him to be buried in his blood-stained clothes, 
as he lay, wiihout being washed. His brother came from Delhi, buried 
him and built his tomb. He also purchased the four wells on^ each side 
of it and made them over to the ShSh^s son Miran Sh^h Jamal, 
Subsequently Miran Shah Nfir’s grandson Imfim Shdh came from 
Kasdr and tried to take possession of the shrine, but Qntb Ali ShSb, 
another grandson who was in possession of it, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Im&m Shfih. The disciple of Imam ShSh, Maula 
Madat Ali Sh&h, settled the dispute, so Imam Shth took possession of 
the shrine, jagif etc. of Pir Balfiwal Shdh and settled there. There 
used to be four fairs, but two are now held — one on the 2nd Asauj, 
which is the ttrs sharif or wedding (death) of the Pir, at which beggars 
are fed— and the s.'cond and greater on the 10th Muharram, when the 
i&ziast of Ferozepur city are all buried there. Prayers on both dates 
are made for the Pir's soul. Hindus frequent the fairs but do not join 
in these prayers. 

L&l Mnsan (Mohsitt) Sdhih Ldhori. 

His tomb, which is coloured green and lies in the Man^i KaMldn 
or spirit-sellers’ market, was founded 14(1 years ago. This sai^ was a 

Savvid. a son of Sultan Arab, who was of the royal family. He was 

a saint from birth and having finished his course of worldly education 
in his 11th year went with his father to Multan and there became^ a 
disciple of Shaikh Bah4-ud-Din Zakaria MulMni and a perfect saint 
the same day. Those on whom he cast his sight i^ed to become 
senseless and for this reason very few used to visit him. Wh<wver 
made him an ofEering of one dindr begat a son. ^ He was married to 
Bibi Milkhi a pious daughter of Shaikh Zakana, who was a Sirdar or 

Matila, a village between Tbatta and MultSn. She also wm a saint 

from birth. The saint had four sons : Shaikhs Y^qub, Ishaq, Ismail, 
and Ahmad. He went to Gujrdt and stayed in the^ouse of Mahmdd, a 
blacksmith. The king asked leave to see him. but was not allowed. A 
Hindu woman came to the blacksmith to have her spindle straightened, 
and the Shaikh seeing her said, ‘ she savours of Islam’ and look^ at 
her. The woman finding the Shaikh gazing at her, asked the blac^ 
smith, ‘ what sort oifaqir is this who is gazing at me ? ’ The Shaikh 
said: ‘if I looked at you with bad intent, I inll touch my eyes with 
the spindle, and may God deprive me of my sight.’ Saying this he 
touched his eyes with the spindle which was on fire, but it did not 
iniure them in the least, nay it became gold. Seeing this miracle 
the woman became a Muhammadan, but her parents hearag of it 
tortured her and she died. While the Hindus were taking her hoAy 
away the Shaikh, hearing of her death, reanimated her and caused her 
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to recite the halima. .This made him widely known and the people 
used to visit him to such an extent that he was obliged to remove to 
Lahore, where he died on Thursday the 18th Safar 962 H. 

Pir Karam ShdVs fair is held on every Akhiri Chahar Shamba 
(a Muhammadan holiday), and alms are distributed to beggars and 
blessings invoked. 

Mfii AmhAn Sahiba^s fair is held on the Barawafat day, alms 
being distributed to faqirs and blessings are invoked. She was a 
great majhah and a perfect saint. She came from down-country. 

Rode Shah-’s iaJciay on the road from Ferozepur to Malwal or 
Moga, belongs to the Qadiri sect. No fair is held. The saint was a 
disciple oE Iqrar Husain whose tomb is near that of M4i Amir4n 
Sahiba. Iqr£r Hussain was a disciple of Jafar Husain whose tomb is 
at Kishenpura in tahsil Zira. 

The shrine of Mirdn Shah N'dr at Mirdn Shah Nur in tahsil 

Ferozepur. 

Some 600 years ago, in the time of Akbar, Miran Shdh Nur 
was born at Chunidn in Lahore, and Shaikh Alamdi (Ham Din), a 
dyer of that place, and bis wife, Mdx Chhinko, having no children, 
adopted the boy at the age of 5 or 6. When he was aged 1 4, Shaikh 
Alamdi bade his wife test his conduct, so she took him to the jungle 
and invited his advances. But he seized her breasts and began to suck 
therefrom. She told her husband of this as proving that he was 
untainted by the world. Shaikh Alamdi had his dyeing vat on the fire 
that day and into it he threw the Sh^hzdda (MirAn Shdh Ndr) and 
shut down the lid* After 24 hours his wife, searching for the boy, 
asked him where he w as, but he did not reply. Lifting up the lid she 
saw the ShAhzada sitting cross-legged inside and when she had taken 
him out the Shaikh said : — ^ Had he remained another day and night 
his children one and all would have been the friends of God. Now 
however only one of them will always he so*'. And to the ShahzAda 
he said : — ^ I have given you all I had. As I am a dyer and you are a 
Sayyid you must choose a perfect master and placing your hands in 
his* do homage {ba^dty. Then he told the boy the name of Sayyid 
Sultan Lai Musan (Mohsin) Nuri Lahori as one who was to he his 
master. Accordingly Miran Shah Nur went to Lahore and served him 
and was made his disciple. He too was also a Sayyid and the boy 
remained with him for a year, tie gave the hoy a tiger*^s skin, a 
handkerchief, a staff, bedding etc. and said : — ' Wherever by the 
power of God this skin falls, there make your house and deem it your 
tomb also So the boy left his master and came to the hank of the 
Sutlej, hut found the ferrymen had started with the boat. He asked 
them to take him across also, hut they said the boat was full and had 
left the shore, so they would return and fetch him ; whereupon the 
youth stepped into the river, calling on God and his master, and 
straightway the water fell until it became fordable, so that he crossed 
before the boatmen could return. Then he returned after his wander- 
ing to ChdniAn and married into a Sayyid family of DholanwAly 
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settling in Gulnaki village where he sunk several wells. After 28 
years, leaving his three sons and daughter there^ he came alone as a 
traveller to Ferozepur, where an old fort stood long before the Sikh rule 
arose. There he abode with a miller named Ntir for 7 years in the 
fort, engaged in the worship of God. Eventually the place in Sikh 
times became known as Ntir ShShw^li. In R^ni Ijachhmankaur*s time 
some one had tethered horses in this sacred place, but the RSnf was 
told by MirSn ShAh Nur in a dream that this should be forbidden, and 
he told her his name, condition, and caste. Sa the place was deemed 
blessed, and a great shrine built there by degrees. Thence Miran Shfih 
Ndr went to Khai where Ghazi Khan was in power and the country all 
round was dense forest, and the river and rains had filled the tanks so 
that the land was desolate, only a small space being clear. There Miran 
Sh^h Ndr built his house. After the ablutions of prayer^ they say, he 
buried his tooth-brush which by the power of God became green and grew 
into a pilii tree which is still visible in front of the -^shrine. He 
summoned his family from Gulnaki and from his preaching and 
piety gained wide recognition. 

One day six. Hindu women came and prayed for issue, Sh£h 

also prayed ar^d told Shaikh Ratu Sdhib, his chief disciple, to 
give each of them a loaf and some of the meat which he was 
himself eating. Shaikh Ratu did so and five of the six women 
ate each her loaf and meat without aversion. The sixth however 
did not do so, hut threw fehe food under 9 hush as she went away. In 
due course the five had each a son, but the sixth bad none. All 
six came to Mirdn Shah Nur, the sixth complaining and asking what 
sin she had committed that no son was born to her. He replied : — 

^ Tour child is lying under the bush ^ and when she went to 
look at the spot where she had thrown the loaf and meat she saw an 
embr 3 ’"o in the very form of a child and became ashamed. Many other 
miracles and mercies of this kind occurred. Shaikh Ratu, Pir BalawaU 
and other elders as well as hi?f four sons became his khalifas (successors). 
His tomb, they say, was built in his life-time, though Akbar^s agent 
m^e it under his orders and at his expense. A great miracle occurred 
in its building. A lohdr^ blind from birth, b^ged the Sayyid to restore 
his sight, and agreed to place eight iron bricks in the tomb if this were 
vouchsafed. ^ By the power of God he forthwith gained his sight and 
made the bricks of iron which are still within the shrine. The great fair 
of this shrine is held on the 4th Asanj when /lag/r^ are fed* 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Miraj-ul Din was built some 80 years ago 
by a descendant of the founder of Zira. Poor travellers can put up in 
this shrine. The tomb is snrrrouiided by a brick wall, near which are 
interred all the dead of the saint's family. Its administration is carried 
on by the Shah's descendants who also hold the gaidi, and at present 
a lady manages it. At a fair held in Asauj or Katak only faqirs 
assemble. They are fed and make free use of charas^ 

The khdnqdhs of Ahmad Sh4h, Qutab Sh^h and Rode Sh&h are 
managed by the Muhammadans of Zira. They are all nearly 100 
years old. A brick mosque and well are attached to the khdnqdhs 


BBBB 
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The khdnqdh at Jal^l^b^d. 

A hJidnqdh of Hazrat Sayyid Kabir lies to the east of Jaldlib^d, 
In its enclosure are interred the dead of his family, and in the midst 
lies the tomb of the Sayyid. A oreat fair is held on tbe second Thurs- 
day of Chet> when people from distant parts come to pay homage to 
the shrine to which they offer a gift in cash or kind according to their 
means. The Sayyid recipients are responsible fcsr repairs to the tombs 
etc. Eatables offered are distributed there and then. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans attend the fair. It is said that the tomb is 200 years 
old. 

The shrine or zidratgdh of Par Gurah is situate at Sultdupur 
village. Its building was completed in S. 1907. Pfr Gfiral^ was a 
good and after his death his disciples built Ids zidratgdTi. A 

fair held on the 1 st of Har is attended by some 2000 persons and 
prayer is offered. Every Thursday a drum is beaten at the shrink. Its 
administration vests in the owners who keep it clean. Patdshas are 
offered and their value is estimated at Bs. 15 a year which is spent on 
the up-keep of the shrine. 

The Pir Mdl hJidnqdh in KhwAja Eharak is also called Pir K4l 
M41. No fair is held in connection with it. 

The village of Khwija Kharakhas existed for 70 years, but the 
kTidnqdh was already known by the name of Pir Mi^l when it was 
founded. The villagers have the right to appoint any one as mujdwar 
for sweeping the hlidnqdli etc. 

Shrines in JPerozepur iahnl* 

The khdnqdh of Rori in Atanwdli, founded some 70 years ago, 
has no fair connected with it. When the village was founded, some 
bricks were found lyingr near it and Daya Singh built a kofha 

(hut) of them, hut it fell down twice or thrice so a faqir Nathe KhAu 
built a brick tomb. A well and mosque were also built. A faqir 
need to live in the ^ hhdnqdJi, hut it has been quite neglected since his 
death, and no mujdwar"* is employed in it. The offerings of milk, 
patdsha and chiiTma when made are distributed among those present at 
the khdnqdh* 

At the Karim Shdh 'khdnqdh in Sidhudn a movable fair is held 
in Hdr or Sawan every year, on a date fixed by the mujdmar^ Mania vi 
Karim Shah Glazi of MiiJlam is said to have got a ghumdo of land from 
the people of Sidhuan, and built his grave at this spot some 1 8 years 
ago. As he was a devotee and his prayers were heard people worship- 
ed him. The mujdwar is a Bhatti Musalman. He sweeps out the 
hhdnqdhrtwiae 2 l day. Celibacy is not obligatory, hut succession is 
governed by spiritual relationship. The mujdwar receives special respect 
and is provided with grain etc. by the villagers, while ch'drma or milk 
is offered as hhog to the khdnqdh, 

- The khdnqdh of Sb4h Sikandar in Arafke has no fair. It is said 
that whein a house was built on. the tomb of this saint its owner was 
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directed in a vision to abandon it. He obeyed and rebuilt the saint^s 
tomb 80 years ago. The faqir is a Pogar. He sweeps the tomb twice 
a day and lights a lamp every Thursday. At every marriage four annas 
are offered to it. 

The hhdnqdTi of Jandla in Arafke also has no fair Jandla was 
said to be possessed with power to work miracles and to fulfil the desires 
of all who resorted to him. After his death the people built his tomb 
and began to worshi*. it 4 j 0 years ago. Its administration vests in a 
Malang who sweeps it out twice a day and lights a lamp every 
Thursday. 

At the hhdnqdh of Makhi Sh4h a fair is held every year on the 
9th Asauj. Makhi Shih was possessed of miraculous powers and after 
his death his remains were kept in a box in a house^ and are still preserv- 
ed in the kJtdnqdJt, It is believed that the encroachments of the river 
on his hlidnqdh are barred by his power. It was built 60 years ago. 
Its manager is a Bukhari Sayyid who sweeps it out and lights a 
lamp every Thursday. On marriages a rupee is offered to the khdnqdh 
and food given to the manager. 

The shrine or Hera of Usm4n Shjh has no fair connected with it. 
Formerly this k\dnqdh contained the grave of Jiwan Shah but bis 
remains were removed to Rangoon, so those of Usman Shah were 
interred in it. It was built 50 years ago. The manager is a Mauar 
Dogar who lights a lamp on the tomb. Succession is governed by 
spiritual relationship. The priest is held in special reppect and a rupee 
is paid him on a marriage. Oharas is not used. G%drma is offered. 
The hhdnqdh of Data Nur Shah at Atari has no fair. It was built 60 
years ago. The mttjdwar is the manager and he is an Usman faqir ^ 
fay got Gurzmdr. He sweeps out the khdnqdh daily and lights a lamp 
In it. Succession follows natural relationship. 

At the khdnqdh of Baji Shah a fair is held on the 20th Sawan. 
Raji Shah only died on November ISth, 1892. Success>ion follows 
spiritual relationship. 

At the khdnqdh of Indyat Shah, who died in Bhadon S. 19S3, 
succession follows spiritual relationship. The mujdwar feeds poor 
faqirs but himself lives on alms. The use of charas, opium, and bhang 
is common. A lamp is lit on every Thursday. 

At the khdnqdh of Bir Sh4h a fair is held on 22nd Har; Bir Shah 
died in Sainbat 1924. Succession follows spiritual relationship. The 
faqir who dwells at the shrine lives by begging. The use of charas 
or bhafig is common. The khdnqdhs oi Majnu, Fi Sh^ih and 

Malli Sh^h are conrected with this. 

At the khdnqdh of Nur Shah Bal a fair is held every Thursday^ 
Succession is governed by spiritual relationshlp. 

At the Vi&rqih of Nau-Gaza a fair is held every Thursday. 

The khdnqdh of Bohar Shin has no fair. Thi? saint died in 
S. 1932. Succession follows spiritual relationship. The keipj; of ihe 
shrine is a faqir who lives on alms. Iiamps are lit every Thur^pSar. 
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At the ta^ia of Roda Shah a fair is held on the 20th Bhddon. 
Ilo4a Shah died on 8th April 1902. 

The taJkia of Mai Miran has an annual fair held on 12th Har. It 
was founded on 12th Chet S. 1946. The mnjdwar is ^faqir who lives 
on alms. 

The Jch&nq&Ti of "Wali Sh^h has a fair on 15th Jeth. 

The khdnqdh of Makhu Shah has a fair on 22nd Sawan. 

The Jchdnqdh of Rafi Shah has no fair. It dates from 1929 S. 

The khdnqdh of Husain Shah has no fair. It is called after 
Husain Shdh. The Jchdnqdh was founded in S. 1929. People of all 
castes make offerings to the shrine. 

At the iaJcia of Chore Shah a fair is held 40 days after the 
Moharram. This shrine was first occupied by Husain Ali, a faqit 
possessed of power to work miracles, but he had a disciple named Chore 
Shah after whom it is known. 

The Jchdnqdh of Bhakhar Sh^h in Maohiwara has no fair. 

The Jchdnqdh of Shdh Baka in Malwal has no fair. * 

At the Jihdaqdh of Wahab Shdh inLodhra a fair is held annually 
on 15th H4r. Wahdb Shdh was a juggler. It has been in existence 
for 200 years. At the fair many jugglers visit the shrine and Cawals 
are invited to sing at it. Many visitors go into a trance and then their 
limbs are hound up and they are hung on trees. The visitors are fed at 
night by the holder of the gaddi^ and lamps are lighted at the shrine. 
Succession is governed by natural relationship. People make offerings 
of to the kJidnqdh. " 

The Jchdnqdh of Khwaja Roshan Din — in Pir Khan |^Shaikh — has a 
fair every year on the first Thursday in Hdr. It was built some 150 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by a descendant of . the 
Khwaja. He is not celibate, but succession is always governed by 
spiritual relationship. 

It is said that when Khwaja Roshan T)in chanced to pass through 
Mohanke he spent the night in the house of a Dogar Sardar whose de- 
scendants always keep a lamp burning in their house in commemoration 
of the Khwaja'^s visit. Of the 400 people who visit the fair many go 
into a trance. 

T!h.e JchdnqdJi of Ramzan Shd.h Clureshi In Kurma is named after a 
H&shami saint whose urs is held annually in the last week of Har. He 
used to live in IMalikpur but went to Iiahore whence Varyam knowing 
him to be a devotee brought him to lay the foundations of Knrnia. 
Ramzan had a son named Khudd Bakhsh^ also a devotee, and so great 
reverence was paid them by the Nawdbs. Both their tombs and that of 
the grandson, Ghuldm Sh4h, lie in the Jchdnqdh, At the ura only verses 
from the Q^urdn are recited. People make offerings to the shrine at 
marriages etc. 
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The hhdnqdh of S^L {9 Sher Shdh has no fair. One Jfwan, a weaver 
of Knrma^ nsed to g'O into a trance, and so he learnt of the existence of 
the tomb of Sher Shdh, no trace of which then remained, and he pointed 
out the spot, which was enclosed some 60 years ago. Women of the 
village light lamps here on Thursday nights. 

The tomb of Sain Tokal Sh£h in Kurma lies near the house of 
Allah Ditta, a butcher, and lamps are lit at it on every Thursday night. 

The khdnqdh of Pir Pake Shdh is in Jamad. Once Mala headman 
built a cattle-pen here, but in a vision he saw that the place contained a 
faqir^a tomb, so he abandoned it and rebuilt the tomb. Another story 
is that the clay horses offei'ed at the tomb fight at night and are found 
broken in the morning. This has been witnessed by one Jaimal, son of 
Himmat, a JDogar of Algu 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Nazar . Shdh in Jhok Tehl Singh.— This 
Sayyid was a grandson of Miran Shdh, Nawab. He had a Gujar dis- 
ciple named Hag Shdh,* Pounded 14)0 years ago, the tomb contains the 
Sayyid*s gu^ri or wallet and the story is that the Sikh owners of the 
village once determined to eject Dag Shah and destroy the shrine, but 
they resisted so they set fire to the khdnqdh. So Ddg Shdh covered him- 
self with his qu^ri and lay in a corner of the shrine, which was reduced 
to^ ashes but he was unhurt. The fame of this incident spread far and 
wide. The offerings are taken by Ddg Shdh or Miran Shdh. 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Mahmud Shdh was founded J years ago. 
The Sayyid left a disciple Bani Shdh who kepi up the fair for some 
years but it ceased on ids death. Offerings of chitrma, patdshahs and 
other sweets are eaten by those present. 

At the khdnqdh of Mdma Suit »n in Mdma a fair is held on l£th 
A.sauj. This saint was a Husaini Jdt who lived in Pdkpattan. While 
grazing his cattle on the river bank he chanced to come to ’ the site of 
the present village and built a hut there. His example was followed by 
others and so the ullage grew up. It was named Mdma after him. 
His twc brothers were Shdh Jiwan and Ndr Muhammad, and his dis- 
ciple Pir Ser. ’he fair is attended by 100 faqit'a. The shrine is run by 
Mama's descendants whose caste is Jara and got Husaini. Milk, khir 
and patdshahs are offered. 

At the khdnqdh of Sayyid Chirdgh Shah in Mama a fair is held on 
i2thAsauj. This saint, a descendant of Hazrat Miran Shah Ndr 
Muhammad, died on 5th Asauj S. 1949 and his disciple built his tomb of 
brick and enclosed it by a wall. Soon after one Muhammad Nai began 
CO take bricks for his own use out of it, but his house fell down and in 
order to avert a recurrence of this he offered a deg of rice to the tomb 
and then rebuilt his house without difficulty. This incident contributed 
to the fame of the fair at which faqtrs are ^ed on rice and meat Pound- 
ed in S. 1949, its administration is carried on by one Shaikh Din Dar 
who is not celibate as mujdwar. The Jats of the village mostly make 
offerings. The khdnqdh of Mir5,n Shdh Ndr Sdhib is connected with it. 

The khdnqdh ot^ Sayyid Bahddor Shdh in Khai has been in existence 
100 years. It contains two tombs, one of Bahddnr Shdh and another. 
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At the hh&nqdfh oE Mirdn Shdli in Ndr a fair is^held on the 16th Asauj 
at which faqirs are fed on sweet rice, bread and ddl or pul&e. Many go 
into a trance (Aa^/ by shaking their heads, in wjbich state they are hung 
on trees with their legs tied together. Mir^n Shah died on '27th 
Mubarram, 1035 H , but the hlidnqdh was founded in Akbar Shakes 
time. The hJidnqdh has 8 storeys and is built of brick, Tt contains 4 
rooms with as many tombs — of Miran Sahib, Mirdn Shah Jamal and 
JamAl Kh^n. 

The ToTidnq&h of Ntir ShAh in Jhok Tehl Singh and many tombs of 
this family in Wazir Khan^s mosque at Xiahore are connected with this 
shrine. 

At the Rauza of Pir Baldw^la in Khilji a fair is held on 10th 
Muharram every year. The Pir was one of Akbar's high officials. 
When Mir^n Shah was working miracles the Pir came to him and was 
ao impressed with his powers that he became a^ faqir and entered his 
service. Miran Shdh asked him to live in Khilji. Six thieves robbed a 
rich man^s house and vowed to give the Pir an eighth of the booty. 
So they went to him, but finding him asleep laid his share by his bea- 
nde. Meanwhile the owners in pursuit of the thieves came to the Pir^s 
residence and found their goods there and thinking the Pir had robbed 
them, they murdered him out of hand. People then built his tomb on 
the spot- At the fair all the tdzias used in the Muharram are buried 
here. The shrine was laid some 350 years ago. It contains three 
tombs : — ^of Pir Bald, Sayyid Amam Shkh and Mard Ali. 

At the hhdnqdh of Shdh Sikandar in Mamdot an uf& is annually held 
on the 10th of Muharram. The two brothers Sayyid Kabir and Shih 
Sikandar came from Bukhara and settled in Mamdot and Patehpur 
respectively. When Shah Sikandar died his tomb was built in H, 
905. The hhdnqd/i contains the tombs of the dead of his family* 
Gujars mostly affect this Pir'^s cult. Kahir^s hhdnqdli in Fatehpur 
Is connected with this- 


The hJidnqdh of Sam Khw£j Bakhsh in Mamdot. — ^The Sain came 
from Montgomery and died here. At the fair held on the 1st Sawan 
shake their heads and go into a trance. Kalu Shah^ a disciple 
of the Sh4hj used to feed visitors with rice, bread and meat. 

The klidnodh of Sultan Mahmud, mur^hid of Sam Elhwaja Bakhsh^ 
at Aharbara in Montgomery, is connected with this shrine. 

The Rauza of Sdin, son of Mash Shah, in Keluwala. — This saint was 
a Qureshi Chisti who lived in Ferozepur. The tomb of Muhammad 
Akal the Sdip^s mtirshid is at MitAankot in Bahdwalpur, 

The khdnqdh of Sayyid Sher Sbah in Azim Sh5h has a fair in 
Hdr. This saint was headman of this village, and died only few years 
ago, when the kkdnqdh was built. His brother Haidar Sh4h granted 
and for its maintenance. The faqir s attending the fair are fed free. 

The i/idnqdJi of Sam Roslian Shah in Jhok Hari Har existed long 
before the foundation rf the village. 
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The hhdnqdh of Mir^n Sahib in Bazfdpnr. — The S4in came from. 
Bukhara in Eanjit Sln^h^s time* He died and his grandson construct** 
ed his klidngdh. People light lamps on Thursd*jV night and offer a rupee 
at marriages. 

The IclidngdTi of Sh4h Kum^il, who is said to have lived in Sikh 
times, lies in the middle of the village 

The kJidnqdh of Sayyid Lil Shah in Khdnpur has a fair on the 
35th Har every year. Thilf Sayyid was a Bukhari faqi in Sikh 
times* 

A faqit named Kumdl Shah has been living here for 33 years and 
he laid the foundation of the fair. Faqi^B practise kdl and are fed 
free. 

The khdnqdk of Pir K^le Shih at Norang Sidl has an nrs on 15th 
Chet* 

The saint Mi&n Mir^ whose real name was Sh. Muhammad Mir, 
was a man of learning and sanctity. He visited Jahdngfrat Agra^^ 
and was visited by Sh&h JahAn. Bnt his principal role was that of 
spiritual adviser to T>kvk Sliikoh®, thongh his disciple Mulla Shdh or 
Shah Muhammad is also said to have filled that office.^ However this 
maybe D4ra Shikoh built Mulla Shdh^s tomb at Lahore apparently before 
his death in 1661.^ Dara Shikoh also commenced the building of a 
mausoleum to Mian Mir who died in 1635 at the age of 88. 

L4ra Shikoh gives a pedigree of Mi4n. Mir which makes him one of 
. the sons of a QAzi S^inditta. He was born in Seistan but lived almost 
all his life at Lahore. He appears to have affected the Pir Dastgir and 
at any rate bad such respect for his memory that he never -mentioned his 
name without ablution.® His long life was attributed to the practice 
of h^bs dam or slow breathing. His disciple Mulla Shkh followed him 
in this and also in remaining unmarried and never lighting a lamp in 
his house ® 

Midn Mir^s disciples included the scholar Mulla Sh4h of Badakh- 
3h4n who died in 1614^ : Ehwija Bah4ri, who was credited with many 
miracles® : Shaikh Abu^'l Ma^ali,® a native of Bhera : his hhaltfa 

^ of JLdhote^ p. 47. 

* Ib., p. 59. 

3 Ih,, pp. 175 and 64. 

^ p. 178 Dara Shikoh was hardly in a position to do so after 1659 in which 
year Anrangzeb reached Dahore : p* 65. 

» p, 175. 

c 75., pp. 69, 176-6 and 178. 

7 /ft., p. 59. MnllAh Shah was a great mystic. Born in 1534, ho died in 1661 
at Lahore and was bnried there in a shrine of red stone erected by the princess 
F4tama, sister of Data Shikoh. The orthodox taxed him with imitating Manstir HalI4j and 
he was sentenced to death by Shah Jalian, bnt saved by Dara Shikoh^a iaterceRsion. His 
disciples included Mir Baqi and Akhiind Mull4b Muhammad Synd { ? tia^id). Mfau Mir 
taught nim Sdfi exercises according to the Q^diiia rule ; Field, pp. 194-189. 

® Ih,p pp. 60 and 178-9. 

» J5.,p. 63. Abul Ma’ali (Sh4h Khair-nd-Dfn) was a saint in the reigns of Akbar 
and Jah^gir who bnilt a great part of his tomb in his lifetime. On his death in 1616 
A *D. it was completed by his son. A large fair is held there on hia urs : p. 303. 
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Abdul Ghanii, whose maqbara was built by D^ra Shikoh ; and Abdul 
Haq who cursed the kiln of Buddhu because he was refused its warmth 
on a rainy day.® Another disciple was Mir Inayatulla, surnamed by his 
pir Mishin ShSh on account of his secluded life. When asked how his 
disciple supported life his pir replied that he was mUMn amri, a poor 
man supported by God^s amar or will, and so in no need of help. DSra 
Shikoh also built his shrme.® 

Maulavi Muhammad Ismail, generally known as Mi^in Waddaj 
has a spacious tomb Lahore at where h« built a wadrassa in Akhar’g 
reign Bom in 1586 he became a disciple of Makhdum Abdul Karim 
of Langar Makhdum on the Chenab and died in 1683. He desired 
that no dome should he erected over his grave, but the present 
mfjdda-msMn. his built a grave 'in which he sits daily , reading the 
QurAn ^ His disciple was JAn Muhammad, the first imam of the 
mosque built in 1649, the year in which Sh4h Jahdn sent Aurangzeb 
to recover Kandahar. 

Maulavi NizAm Din, whose tomb is at Lahore, is known as Hr 
Mohka, meaning one who cures warts. Sufferers are said to he cured 
by making a vow to this saint to offer a broom and a garland. He 
died in 1705 A. D. and his maqhara or mausoleum is a fine one.® 

Addul KazzAk Mak&i of Sabzwar settled in Lahore in Humdydn’s 
time and when he died was buried in the closet in which he used to pray, 
His tomb long remained without a dome, and a lion was believed to 
sweep it out every Thursday with its tail until the guardian of the 
shrine saw in a vision Mauj Darya Bukhdri who bade him construct a 
large dome over the saint’s remains.® 

Madbo Ldl Hussain is the name of a famous pair of tombs'afc 
Lahore. The actual tombs are in an underground chamber, signs of 
them being reproduced on a lofty platform. Mddho was a Brahtnan boy 
of whom Ldl Hussain became enamoured and who became a Moslem 
under the name of Shaikh Mddho.^ Ldl Hussain was a historical saint 
who lived in Akbar's reign and is mentioned by Ddra Shikoh and other 
writers. Two great fairs, the Basant and Chirnghan, are held annually 
at this shrine. The former was celebrated with 'great display under 
Banjlt Singh, 

^ Mist, of Lahore, p. 144. 

8 Ih., pp. ISl, 167- 

8 He died in 1647 A. 

4 JBCtsi, of Lahore^ pp. 156, 212 and 166. 

5 Mist, of I/ahore^ p. 164, 

® Mist, of TLOi'hore^ pp. 145, 192-8. Shaikh ]!i{4dho is a name which could not possibly 
be borne by a Muhammadan, not even by a convert. The clue to the meaning of the ctilt 
is probably to be fouud in wprks like the Baha^Txa or Ma^iqaUuhFu^rd^ 

7 Ih., p. 168, 
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Ghore Sh^h. whose real name was Baha-ud-Din, a Bttkh&i Sayyid, 
a grandson of Sa^id tJsm^n of Uch, was affectedl with palsy and so was 
known as the Jhulan ShSh or ^ Shah who shakes like a swings. He was 
credited with having been born a wali and before the age of 5 displayed 
such horsemanship that he is called Ghore Sh£h, and any disciple who 
presented him with a horse got what he desired. Even the present of a 
toy horse had the same effect. But his display of saintly power at such 
an early age brought down upon him his father^s curse and under 
it he died at the age of 5 in 1594*. A fair is held at his tomb to which 
toy horses in thousands are presented.^ 

Pir Zaki, who gives his name to the Yakki Gate of Lahore, was a 
warrior of the same type. According to the TuhJhf-tcl^W’dszltiz he was 
killed fighting against the infidel Mughals, and his head is buried in the 
gateway, while his body rests at a spot close by where it fell.® 

At Ambila town is the shrine of one Lakkhe Sh4h Darvesh. One 
legend is that he lost his head in a great war in Multan, but fought his 
way to A mb ala. A well then stood at the site of his shrine and from 
the women who were drawing water from it he begged a draught, but 
they ran away and so he fell down there and died, but not before he had 
uttered the curse : Ambdla shahr dittha^ andar hhdrd, bdMr 
^ Ambdla town have I seen, sweet without and bitter within''. So to 
this day that well has been dry and any well sunk within the town 
always yields brackish water.^ Another legend is that after the English 
had taken possession of Ambala, the magistrate, Mr. Murray, wished to 
make a I’oad from the town in the fort (since dismantled), and destroyed 
the Shah^s tomb. A man in black came by night and overturned the 
magistrate's bed but he was not dismayed. Next night however he 
threw him off his bed and this frightened him so that he sat outside his 
house all night. After that he changed the line of the road and re- 
built the tomb with its four gateways. 

* JEList. of Labor p. 168. 

2 pp. 86 and 230. 

3 s, C. jB., Vin,p. 272. 
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The shkiness op the Imams at PInIpat. 

The sJirine of Imam Badr-ud-Dia is said 

to liave suffered martyrdom in one of tlie first Muhammadan inroads. 
The story goes that Baja Anang Pdl of P&nipat resolved to build a 
castle. He consulted all the Brahman astrologers and told them, to fix 
the nlost auspicious moment for laying its foundation. They advised 
him to get hold of a Muhammadan and secure its good fortune hy lay- 
ing its foundations on his head. As a Muhammadan was a rarity in 
those days in Hindustan the RAja disregarded their advice, hut soon 
after two Muhammadans hy chance fell into his. hands and he caused 
one, a Sayyid, to be killed under the northern wall of the fort ; the rest 
of his body being similarly placed under other parts of it. Acool'dingly 
there are two shrines, that of the head on the summit of the fort and 
the other of the body below it. The Rdjd reaped the fruit of his inhu- 
man conduct, for having sacrificed the Sayyid he escorted his wife or 
sister with all care to the frontier. There she related the episode and 
Badr-ud-Din and Akbar Ali with other Sayyids girt up their loins to 
wage war and by spiritual insight obtained the Prophet^s , sanction. 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Dm with his relations and friends, numbering not 
more than 300 in all, gathered all the information they needed from the 
lady and set out disguised as dealers in Arab horses. On arrival at 
Pdnipat they took up their abode near the Rdjd^s palace. When ap- 
prised of this arrival the Rdj^ inquired their purpose in visiting his 
capital and bade them leave it at once. After much negotiation 
fighting ensued and the sons of Hdshim displayed such valour that 
despite the limited force at their disposal the Musalmdns killed many 
of their opponents. Whenever a Sayyid fell in the action, drink- 
ing the cup of martyrdom, his place was mysteriously taken hy one of 
the enemy ; while from the souls of the dead there sprang a number of 
Sayyids, with heads and hands cut off, who were seen to slay many who 
possessed heads and hands. Seeing such miracles many of the Hindus 
embraced IsMm and fought against their countrymen ; and one Baram 
Jit, a Hindu commander, thus became a Muhammadan and was killed 
fighting against his former co-religionists. The tombs of these converts 
are still to be seen in the open ground near that of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Din, the martyr. None of his offspring survived him. The date of the 
Sayyid's tomb is not known, hut the present dome was built some 60 
years ago by Khw4ja Muhammad Kh£n Baraich. 

The shrine of Khizar Khdn and Shddi Khdn* — ^The author of the 
Ziildat-uhTdrihh says that Khizar Khdn and Shddi Khdn were two 
brothers, akin to Ala-ud-Din Khiljji, and men of great influence. Accord- 
ing to the Sharf'-uUMandqih the S^tdn stood much in awe of the great- 
ness of Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din, and frequently consulted him in difficul- 
ties relating to his empire, seeking his help and guidance. One day the 
Hazrat asked the Sultdn to build his tomb, telling him that his death 
was at hand and that there should be no delay in its construction. The 
Sultdn lost no time in obeying his orders and appointed his son to super- 
vise the work. The tomb was built in 717 H. 

The shrine of saint 8hdh Sharaf’-ud-Bin. — -This saint, before the 
arrival'“ot Khwdja Shams-ud-Din, used to live in Pduipat. But after the 
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Khwfija'^s arrival he left it and went to settle in the village of Budha 
Katra- Here he spent most of his time, bufc often visited the town as it 
was his birth-place and the place where his parents were buried. He was 
greatly attached to Mubdrak K han and Shaikh J alal-ud-Din. The former 
died in 715 H. and his tomb was built in Panipat. Knowing that death 
was near the saint asked Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khilji to build his tomb near 
that of his follower Mubdrak Khan, He died on Ramzan 29th in 724 H. 
in Budha Khera, The residents of Karnal and Panipat spent the day in 
deep regret^ and next day his remains were brought to Karndl. But 
one of his followers named Maulana Siraj-ud-Diu had been told in a 
vision that his body should be^ interred in the grave which had been 
built for him, and as the saint had also told him that he had been 
released from bodily imprisonment^ the Mauldna set out next morning 
with the saint^s nephew and others for K arndl to fetch the body which 
was brought to Panipat and interred there. He was a great teacher 
and reputed to possess power to work miracles. Ha adopted the creed 
of the Sufis, because according to their belief the souls of prophets 
and saints obtain eternal bliss on leaving the material body. It is said 
that in his lifetime one Malik Ali, Ansari, of Herat, became his follower, 
and that Amar Singh, a Rajput, whose descendants are still found in 
Panipat, also embraced Islam. The so-called tomb of Shah Sharaf-nd- 
Din at Karnal should probably be regarded as a mazdr or nominal 
shrine. 

The shrine of Shaikh J — This Shaikh, one of the chief 
saints in Panipat, traced his descent from Khwaja Abdnl Rahman 
Usmdni who flourished in the time of Mahmdd Ghaznavi. Noted for his 
generosity he had been brought up by Khwaja Shams-ud-Din, Tnrk, 
and like his father he used to distribute food daily to 1,000 persons. 
He often besought Shah Shar£-ud-D£n for the gift of saintship, but 
was assured by him that it could only be had from Khwaja Shams-ud- 
Din- Eventually the latter appeared in Panipat and bestowed it on 
him. At the same time the Khwaja directed him to marry. From the 
union he had five sons and two daughters whose descendants, still found 
in Panipat, are generally known as the Makhddma. t)ying in 800 H. 
at the age of 170 his tomb was built in 904 H. by Muhammad Lutaf 
Allah Khdn in the reign of Sikandar Sh5h Lodi, But the 
IqtHas places his death in 766 H. 

2he shrine oj Sharaf^ud^Bln Bu AH Qalandar* — ^Sharf-ud-Dm, 
son of S^lar Fakhr-nd-D£n, was a descendant of Im4m Azam Abii Hanifa 
of Kufa who claim descent from Nausherwan. Born at P4nipat, in the 
early years he became well versed in all kinds of religious knowledge, 
and according to the tradition in the Iqfiim-uZ’^Antadr^ he taught the 
people in the great mindr in the Guwat-ul-Isldm mosque at^ Delhi for 
so years. Eventually he attained absorption in divine meditation, 
and so spent the rest of his life. Although his system resembled that 
of Shahdb-ud-Din, the lover of God, yet he received the spiritual power 
entitling him to rank as a saint frorg. Ali Murtaza^ without undergoing 
the required training and ranked foremost among the saints. His fame 
spread far and wide. His"'sayings recorded by the mutddis of Delhi in the 

1 Whence his title of Bu Ali or *the ^irit of Ali^. Ho is said to hare taught the 
i<ir{g[a^i*mujdhida or duty of dofeu^ng religion* * 
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book c^ed the lahmil-ul-Imdm are still current. Born in 604 H. he died 
in 7^4 and the latter is the probable year of the erection of his tomb. 

The shrine ot Sdldr Qamar-ud-Lin of Irdq^ father of Shah Sharaf. 

According to Muhammad Bin Ahtnad a descendant of Nizdm IrAqi and 
author of the Sarf-ul-Mundqib, Sdldr Qamar-ud-Din and Bibi Hdfiz 
Jamah the parents of Sharaf-ud-Din, came to Pdnipat in search of 
Nizdm-ud-Din their eldest son who had come to India for trade, but the 
beauty of the place induced them to settle in it. Sdldr Qamar-ud-Dxn 
had two sons and three daughters. One son Nizdm-ud-D£n was born in 
Irdq, the other Sharaf-ud-Din in Pdnipat. The tombs of Sdldr Qamar- 
ud-Din, Nizdm-ud-Dfn his son, Bibi Hdfiz Jamdl, his mother and of 
two of the daughters are all under one dome, but the date of their erec- 
tion is not known. 

The shrine of Sayytd Mahmdd . — This Sayyid was one of the 
ancient martyrs— a fact attested by Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din and Khwdia 
Shams-ud-Din. It is said that the Prophet in a vision directed Jaldl- 
ud-din to visit the tomb of the Sayyid daily and offer prayers. 

The tomb of Sdldiganj was founded in Hijri 1132, 

The shrine of Sayyid Shdh Shamas-ud-Bin, Turh . — This Sayyid 
a native of Turldstdn, had a son Sayyid Ahmad, to whom the pre^nt 
family traces its descent. The Sair-ul-Khitdb says that one of the 
family held the rank of a Panjhazdri under Shdh Jahdn, but tired 
of worldly pleasures he chose the life of a devotee, and still in need 
of a spiritual guide he left home in search of one and ti*avelled a&r. 
When he arrived in India he chanced on Makhdum Ala-ud-Din Ali 
Ahmad, the Patient, a successor of the saint Qanjshakar of Kuler.i 
He became his follower and attained saintship. On his death-bed 
his guide thus addressed him “ Shams-ud-D£n, my death is at hand, 
when I am ^birried, stay a while at my tomb and then go to Pdnipat 
to give guidance to its people. The gift of saintship was hand' 
ed down to me by Jaldl-ud-Din® and the same I now give you'*^. The 
disciple gladly undertook the duty of cleaning the tomb daily, but this 
saint declined, so when he was dead Shams-ud-Din, after 
spending three days at the tomb, set out for Pdnipat. On his arrival 
there, he sat at the foot of a wall. His fame spread through the town 
and reached the ears of Jaldl-ud-Din, who had also been directed in a 
vmion, by Makhdum AH, to do him homage in return for spiritual 
blessing's.^ So Jaldl-ud-Din served him faithfully for some time, and on 
his death in 71 6 H. succeeded him.® 


^ of Khwdja Shams-ud-Din, given in the Sair-uUKhiidb, is 
that, after acquiring spiritual perfection, he, with his teacher’s permission, 
eptered the service of Sultan Ghi5s-ud-Din Balban, but kept his sniritual 
perfection a secret. By chance, however, Hs holy spirit manifested 
itself in a miraculous and supernatural way, and the SulMn who had 
Or Kali&r* 


Another account says that Shams- 
Panipat m the giuse qalandTawi or ‘ keeper of hears % an^a that Jalal- 

"inward delights* delivered to him by 

Ala-ud-Dfn m trust for Shams-ud-Din^r He was learned in both sdencesi naql and 

• This is the date given in the ~ 
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made vain efforts to conquer a fortress^ came to know o£ it. and said 
that it was a pity that he had not been benefited by the saint^s 
powers. ^ At first the saint tried to conceal his spirituaHty, but lie g‘ra- 
dually yielded to the king^s importunity and offered up prayer for his 
success and the fortress fell. 

The ehrine of Imam Qdsim. — Sayyids Abul Qasim and Abul 
Ishdq, it is said^ were members of Sayyid Badr-ud-Din''s party 
and leaders of his vanguard. They suffered martyrdom and when 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din I'eached Panipat and learnt of their deaths he 
was greatly enraged and began ^ to fight. The descendants of Sayyid 
Abul Qasim say that formerly he was interred near Badr-ud-Din^s 
tomb and so the place came to be called Shahidpura or habitation 
of martyrs. Descendants of these martyrs, called ^the children of 
Mir Abdur Rahman % are still found in Panipat. The present dome of 
Im4m Qdsim was built 80 years ago by Khwaja Ain-ud-Dfn, an Ansari 
maulam* The founder of the old shrine is not known. After these 
Sayyids had fallen Mahmud of Ghaznavi reached India, and according 
to the author of the M irat’-uUAsrdr^ that Sultdn having conquered the^ 
country up to Kanauj returned home in 407 H. In 416 H. he again 
plundered it as far as Somn&th. From that year the propagation of 
Islam in India began and many Muhammadans settled in different 
places. One of them, Khwaja Abdur Rahman, iu many ways the pre- 
cursor of Shaikh Jalal-ul-Din^ settled in Panipat and for a time ruled it 
absolutely, levying tribute and acquiring wealth. After this great num- 
bers of Muhammadans continued to visit Indian cities, and the Rajputs, 
who iu reality were the chiefs of India, after many struggles were 
entirely put to the sword by the royal forces, so much so that none of 
them escaped but a pregnant woman, and she after undergoing various 
hardships succeeded in reaching the house of her parents. She gave 
birth to a son, and his descendants Increased in the village of her 
parents. One known as Amar Singh was one of them. The shrine 
has been in existence for 900 years. 

Champions as saints* 

M£rSn Sfihib is worshipped in the Nardak. With his sister^s 
son Sayyid Kabir he has a joint shrine at Sonepat. Another shrine 
at a spot midway between Bhatinda and Haji Ratan in Patiala is 
known as the shrine of M^ma-BhSnja or the ^ Uncle and his 
Sister^s Son The latter pair are described as leaders of Shahab- 
ud-Dm GhorPs army who were killed in the capture of Bhatinda,^ 
But the story in the Nardak differs. According to it a Brahman 
appealed to Mfrdn S^hib for help against RSjd Tharu of Habii. The 
fight extended over the whole country to Delhi and the so-called Sayyid 
shrines are the graves of the Moslems who fell. Miran Sdhib had his 
head stiuck off in the battle but he went on fighting until a woman 
exclaimed: ^Whoisthis fighting without his head?^ Then he fell 
down and died, but not befoie he had cursed all Tharu^s villages which 

^ Phulkiitn States 1904i (Patiala), p. 81. X lie Games of tlie pair are not 

given. Sayyid Mfran Shah has a tomb at Bhatinda. In the Kabirwala tahsil, of Multan, 
M^tmaii Sher has a shrine at the large mound outside Tulamba. This saint was mai'tyred 
with D£ta Ganj Bakhsh at liahore, but rode back without his head to the place wheie bo 
is now buried : Multan Gat^eUeeTf p. 122. 
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were turned upside down, all tlieir inhabitants save the Brahman's 
daughter being killed. Mir^n Sdhib was buried at Habri. Who this 
Mir^in Sdhib was is not very clear. 

To get rid o£ learwa, a fly which injures hdjra in bloom, take your 
sister's son on your shoulder and feed him with rice-milk while he says ; 
* The sister's son has got on to his uncle's shoulder ; go, Tearwa, to 
another's field ', — just as he has climbed on to a stranger’s shoulder. 

Sirkap Sh4h or the headless saint has a tomb at Ladwa in Ambdla. 
Long ago by prayer and fasting this faquir obtained the power of grant- 
ing sons to the barren, and many women visited him, but his refusal to 
allow more than one woman at a time into his hut caused scandal so the 
people tried to poison him, but he frustrated their attempts and bade the 
women visit him no more. But they disobeyed him and in revenge 
their men-folk attacked the saint and beheaded him His headless trunk 
however slew them all within four hours, leaving so many widows that 
the place was called Randwa Shahr or the ^widows' town' in conse- 
quence.® 

A naugaza is a deceased saint whose tomb is supposed to be 9 feet 
or as many yards long and whose remains are believed to be of propor- 
tionate length. They perform 'miracles, grant sons, and so on. At 
Guptsar (in Sirsa apparently") where Gurd Qovind Singh is said to have 
encamped, he found a faqir who had built himself a masonry tomb 9 
yards long, leaving on one side of it an opening large enough for him to 
be put in when he died,®- Cunningham says that every such tomb is 
described as that of a _Ghdzi and Shahid, ‘ champion and martyr', who 
fell fighting for the faith and that their length varies from 10 to up- 
wards of 50 fe.et. But he also records that the two tombs ascribed to the 
Prophets Seth and Job (Sis and Ayuh) at Ajudhia and to Lameoh in 
Lamghdn are the extreme limits of their occurrence, so they are dedicat- 
ed to prophets also. At Multdn there are 1 5 of them, including that of 
Pit Gor Sultdn near which lies a manTca or gigantic stone ring,” said to 
have been worn by the saint as a necklet or thumb-ring. At Harappa 
near the tomb of Nur Shah naugaza there were three undulated stone- 
rings called the ndl, manka and nag (gem) of the giant. This tomb 
seems to have grown from 18 feet to 46 in length since Burnes saw it. 

^ The naugaza shrines are common all over the Punjab and a Buddhist 
origin has been suggested for them.^ 


* Sirsa Seit, Hep,^ p. 256. 

® Selections^ C,JR,, VIII, p, 274. 

» Sirddr Sip -A tar Singli, SaJehis, p: 77, quoted iu P N O I it 

meafcioned elsewhere appar^tly. 
faculty by ^an. of which one grasps the q^lities of 
ohjec > and t^rms one s opinions (wahm , Wa%m seems to connote ac quiescence in 
T ?QQ^ assent to it is not ordinarily free from doubt (Slane’s Khaldmn, 

toiVaphiloS^rdoSbte? “ «’“**•* 

5 of untoown saints. Sbatoa Shalnd should be invoked to got a thing done quieklv - 

^ describes Ndf Sh^h as f giant who 

from Arabia and laid waste the country : Fairs, and FesHvals of India, p. 210. 
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The tomb of a Naugaza Sahib, whose real name was Hazrat Imam 
Ja^far S^diq, one of the companions of the Prophet, is found at Feroze- 
pur. It is said that once when the Prophet fought with the infidels the 
Naugaza Sahib had his head cut off in the fight, but the rest of his body 
remained fighting and by his miraculous power reached this place where 
it stopped as soon as a party of women saw it. No fair is held but 
offerings are made every Thursday.^ Temple records another name- 
less naugaza at Battala in Amritsar (? Gurdaspur) regarding which 
the stock legend of a man stealing the saint^s bed and being over- 
turned when he slept on it is told.® The nebulous character of 
the saint and his identification with the Imdm Ja^far suggests some 
connection with the concealed Imdm, but the origin of the term 
is as obscure as that of the shrines theniselves, 

Shdh Bahma is the whirlwind saint in Sh£hpur, where- once, when 
his shrine was neglected, he cursed the district that whirlwinds should 
blow for nine days in succession. This mined the wheat harvest and so 
now his fair is regularly attended.® 

Jamme Shah is a giant who is confined in a well at Kastewdl in 
Amritsar. He is only allowed to leave it on one night, on 13th Jeth, in 
the year, and on his return all the lamps in the village are e.ntinguished. 
The rattling of his chains is heard and an evil smell pervades the place 
on this occasion.^ 

Khajuria P£r had an old tomb in the Paget Park, Amb^la Can- 
tonment. Growing out of it is a date-palm — whence his name. His 
dealings with English Oificers are described in Folhlore Record, V., p. 
158.® He visits Allah Bakhsh, a saint who occupies a room in the Can- 
tonment Magistrate’s eutcherry at Ambala, where he is regularly wor- 
shipped by suitors and accused persons. He had in life a favourite 
station under a bakeva tree near the race-course and still visits it torch 
in hand at night. Palsy is attributed to him and to cure it a white 
cock in full plumage and a plateful of sugar and cardamums should be 
offered to him.® 

The hMng&h of MfSn Mohkam-ud-Din, a Rajpdt of AmbSla, was 
built at Jagraon in 1915 S. and the annual fair is held on I4th Phfigan. 
It now laste for 3 days and nights, and many lamps are lit round it 
at night during that period. The MfSn had a disciple in BhSi Basant 
■gingh whose sam&dTi at Blakra in Moga tahsil is the scene ^ of a fair 
on S^iwan 1st as well as of a fair every Thursday, It is in charge of 
a darvesh named Hira Singh, who is celibate. At Jagrdon too succes- 
sion goes^by spiritual descent. 

At Jangpur in JagrAon is held a fair in honour of Mifin Bdre Shdh 
on the night between Asauj and Kartik. This khdnq^dh was founded 

1 j. B. A. S., XIII, N. S, p. 183. 

» S. C. B., VIII, pp. 278-4. 

N. I. n. Q., I., § 296. • 

* Ih., $ 18. 

* S. 0, B., Till, p. 273. 

* § 1086 . 
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in lS4il S. Mien’s death. He was a saint of such 

hio-h character and of spiritnal powers that people irrespective of caste 
or^re^'d loved him and held him in high esteem, and on the anniversary of 
his demise gathered to worship his tomb, and pray for fulfilment of 
their wishes. He was a native of Ueh and belonged to the Husain- 
shahi sect to which its incumbents still belong. By degrees this 
fair grew so popular that now about 10,000 people assemble at the 
by night. Some also bring cattle with them, and having 
remained there foi a night go away. Lamps also are lighted on all sides 
of the tomb as well as inside it. It contains another tomb besides the 
coi-nf'a that of Bxbi Khusrdlo, a Brahman girl, who was disciple of the 
Erand who died 4.0 years after him. 

The story about the shrines of Wildyat Shdh and H&sha>m Shah of 
Shairatpur Bfis in the Meo country in G-urgaon is that two faq^trs so named 
in that village and so their shrines were built there. There is no ws 
or annual celebration at Hasham Sh&h^s tomb, but at WiUyat Shdh’s 
x,i« disoinle Chaitan Shih collects about 2.0 each year on 11th 
Zik^ and feasts them. Wildyat Shah died in 1825.1 

Another ‘ Shdh WiUyat ^ has is tomb at Palwal.^ His name was 
Sayyid Baha-ud-Din and a khalifa of Ali Ahmad Sdbiri of Gangoh. 

The fair called Nishdn is held every Wednesday in the middle of 
Mao-h The visitors are mostly Meos. When SdUr Ma’sud Ghazi cou- 
auered this part 4.00 or 500 years ago he made many converts to IsUm 
and they are called Meos. His standard or nuhoAi is set up every year 
and the fair held around it, but no temple or other building exists. 
Three hereditary /«?«•« manage the fair and they sing songs in honour 
of Sdldr when the flag is put up. It is carried from village to village 
while songs are sung and oflerings of grain collected. Rice and eMrma 
are cooked and distributed as darM. 

Shdh Badr Diwdn, whose mausoleum is at Masdni^in in Batdla 
+01,00 Gurd^pur, has a cUlla at Lahore. At Mas&nidn his kMng&h, 
is called * Husaini' or ‘ Gil^ni^. Its annual festival is held on 12th 
Rabi-ul-Awal and the monthly f^te or na'u-chatiili on a Thursday at the 
appearance of the new moon. Shdh Badr-ud-Din was bom in Baghdad 
in 861 H. He left his home in 904. H. and came to Masdnidn where 
he died in 978 H. and this khdnqdh was built. It contains the tombs 
of Bibi Murassa, his wife, Sayyid Ali Sdbar, his eldest son, and Sh&h 
Abdul Shakdr, Sayyids Ahmad Shdh and Khwdja J dn, his grandsons. 
The tombs bear some modern inscriptions.® 

At Kdstiwdl, a fair is held annually on the pHranmdahi or full moon 
of Jeth for 4 or 5 days. The shrine, which is named after the village in 


These two shrines may he those of twin gods. The latter’s ministers onoe allowed 
1,5a shrine to fall into disrepair, whereupon he afdioted them with sickness until they 
ib Wildvat ShSh protects travellers and once when a villager’s cart wheel gave 
wav he vo^d 5 balls of gar to his saint if he got bis cart to his village. His cart duly 
retwhed the vUiage boundary, but got no further 5 Gurg^on Gazetteer, 1910, pp. 6 and 9. 

» SoiarapMa Indo'Sfoelemioa, p. 1. Palwal also boasts a Sayyid Chi^gh the 

tombs of Pattan and Umr Shahids, as well as that of the weU-known martyr Ghfei ShihSh- 
nd-Xtfn, concerning whom the nsnal story is told that after his head was out off, he rode hw 
horse to the spot where his grave now lies. 


of Lahore, pp. 189. 
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whicli it stands, owes ifcs origin to one Baba Godar Shah who is said to 
have come from Sirsa. A disciple of All^h Dad Kh^n, he built him a 
hut to live in, but a body of demons living in the forest threatened to 
burn him alive in it, if he did not leave it. The Baba however blew 
some verses of charm on to water which he sprinkled on the demons, and 
so caused them to stand on one place like statues. Next morning the 
B^ba found them all unable to move, and when they saw him they 
implored him to set them free. He threw some water on them, and 
revived them. They then left the place, but one of them Jume Sh&h 
begged to be made his disciple. He soon acquired miraculous powers. 
Once he placed a big beam on the shrine which 20 persons could not lift. 
When on the point of death Jume Shah asked the Baba^s leave to go 
to his fellow demons and live with them^ but he asked the Baba to grant 
him a room in the shrine and the latter gave him one in a hurj or dome, 
which is still called after him. At that time the forest was uncultivated 
and the village of KSstiwal stood on a mound^ but the Baba built a wall 
round the shrine and also a mosque with ten Aufrds or chambers. 

The fair is held on the anniversary of the Bdba^s death, prayers 
being oiEered for the benefit of his soul. 

Founded in 1062 H. or 3 years before his decease its present 
manager is a whose duties are to meditate on the name of God, to 

feed needy travellers, and look after the hh&riqdh. The holder of this 
office is celibate, and succession is governed by spiritual relationship, the 
disciples being always selected for the gaddi, 

At the Jogidnwala well near the hJidnqdh Bhumar Nfith Jogi used 
to live. Once an old woman was about to offer milk to the Jogi, but 
when near the kJidiiqdh^ the Bdba bade her offer it to the shrine* She 
did so and next morning found that her cow yielded much more milk 
than before. This miracle impressed the people of the neighbourhood, 
and the Jogi in jealousy at the Baba^s fame summoned him through one 
of his disciples. The disciple told the B^ba that the Jogi, his Guru, 
wanted him, but he bade him^sit by him for a moment and then he 
would accompany him. Before long the Jogi despatched another dis- 
ciple with the same request, and the same thing happened. At last the 
Jogi himself came and challenge the B&ba. The latter asked him to 
show him a miracle. On this, the Jogi put off his sandals and flew 
towards the skj. The B^ba then ordered his sandals to chase the- Jogi 
and bring him back to him. The Jogi wa^ accordingly pursued by the 
samlals, which overtook him and brought him back to the B^ba. The 
Jogi thus defeated implored the Bfiba to give him shelter. The latter 
sent him to the village of Jhakhar iu Pathankot* The Jogi on his de- 
parture asked the Baba whether he could do him any service. The 
latter replied that as he was going to a place where wood and bamboo 
were abundant, he might send him n wooden plate {prdi) and a bamboo 
basket. The custom of supplying these articles is in use ever since. 

The khdnqdk of BhCklia Shah in Kangra is the scene of a large 
fair, which lasts from 5th to 7th Jeth every year. The story goes that 
Bhikha Sh&h was a Brahman who lived in Jaisingpur, and became a 
disciple of Masat Ali# He miraculously restored a corpse to life* 
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Thereby he incurred the displeasure of his guru who ran after him to 
chastize him, but the chela disappeared underground and took up his 
abode at the place where the shrine now stands. The fair was first ‘ 
celebrated in 1907 S. 

At the khdnq&h of Pir Salohi at Kaluah in Ndrpur tahsil annual 
fairs are held on Mdgh 7th, on both Thursdays in the second half of 
Jeth j and on the first two in Hdr. The story is that Pir Salohi asked 
some shepherds here for water to wash his hands and face before he 
offered his prayers- The shepherds said that none was to be had near 
by, whereupon the saint struck the ground with his khundi (an iron 
rod) and a spring gushed out. Then the saint went to the house of 
Jaimal, a zamind&r^ and asked if he was at home. His mother gave 
the saint a cup of milk, and he then returned to the place whence he 
had started. Here he disappeared underground. During the night it 
was revealed to Shdh Fakir in a vision that a lamp should be kept 
burning on the spot where the saint had said his prayers. The shrine 
was founded in 1794 S., a date verified from its records. Three sacred 
lamps are always kept burning at the shrine, a number increased to 7 
on Thursdays. Sacred fire is also kept alight. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans pay their devotions and no distinction is made in their 
offerings. 

In the Attock Hills Gh^Lzi-Walipuri is the popular name for a 
huge boulder at Hdji Sh^, which is covered with irregular cup-marks. 
No tradition regarding it seems to exist. ^ 

A shrine of which little is known is that of the Pir Abd-ur-RaMm; 
Abd-ur-Karim or Abd-ur-RazSk, at Th^nesar, where it forms ^ one of the 
most striking of picturesque monuments in North India^,^ with its pear- 
shaped dome and flowered lattice of white marble. Ascribed to the 
time of D6ra Shikoh, all that is recorded of the Pir is that he wrote a 
book called * Lives of the Walis and is known as Shaikh Tilli or Chilli. 
In the Punjab Shaikh Chilli seems to have no great vogue, but a Shaikh 
Chilli holds in the United Provinces the same position as Nasr-ud-Dm, 
Hhe Khoja of Aqshahir does in Turkey. ‘ His character is a curious 
blend of cunning and naivete, of buffoonery and shrewdness 

Chirdgh Shah, Chir^gh Chand ShAh or ShAh ChirAgh has a tomb 
at RAwalpindi which is famous throughout the Sindh SAgar Doab. 
He was a Sayyid, born in 1860 A.‘ D. 

The death of Sher ShAh Sur is attributed in folk- tales to a head- 
less man. Dharm Dat, a Bania, had two fair daughters whom the 
emperor demanded and on the Banians refusal he was beheaded, but 
his headless timnk seized the sword and slew the emperor as he had 
threatened to do before he was executed.^ 

P. N. Qi, II, § 1023 . Hegular cup-marts occur at another place^ half a mile from 
H&ji Shdh, with out-line engravings of Ceer-hunting. Close by is an ancient Buddhist 
weU— with an inscription. Cup-marks also occur at Kot Bithaur in these hills : %h.. Ill, 
§§ 56-7 and 130. 

^Cunninghamy A, S. II, p, 223. The Imperial Gazetteer does not mention tMs 
tomb. 

3 liukach. The Gity of Dancing Dervishes, p. 34 ff. Of. , N. I, N. Q., passim, 

* S. C. B. VIII,K p. 275, Sher Shah was killed at the siege of Kalinjar in 1545, 
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GHaibi Pit or tbe bidden saint has a square sbrine on the top of tbe 
Babr^mpnr bill in Robtak. It is in tbe form of a tomb but witb no 
cenotaph and is open to all four winds. The tale told of it recalls 
that of Pfiran Bhagat and other legends. When a wayfarer passed by 
the yaqir witb a load of sugar and was asked what be bad, be said *salt.' 

‘ Salt be it’ , said tbe faqlr, and salt it was ; but be repented and it became 
sugar again, so in gratitude he built tbe sbrine. But no one knows the 
saint’s name or where be lies. Popular rationalism says the sinner 
mistook ^efaqir for a customs line oflScer. Crowds visit tbe sbrine 
on Sundays. A Pir Ghaib has a small sbrine at Halalwaja in tbe 
Sbuj^ibiid tahsfl, Multan. i 

An invisible tomb is found in Bab^walpur tabsil. There tbe 7 
tombs of Ali Asbfib include one which is not seen. The other 6 are 
ascribed to Ali Ashfib, Gul Ahmad, P£r Zakarfa, Mubdrik and Tangre 
S4hib, all companions of the Prophet who fell in battle. Five of tbe 
tombs are 9 yards long, and apparently naugazaSy the sixth being only 
8 yards in length. They are frequented by people sick of fever or head- 
ache, by those desirous of a wife or offspring, or in distress. Even thieves 
make vows at them in order to escape punishment. Seven fairs are 
held on Fridays in Jeth and H4r, and Hindus who are in debt or child- 
less offer the flour and goat sacrifice. A Hindu making an offering 
must fast, as must his wife also. He must then cook a kid’s liver, and 
get the mujdtoar to recite a khatam over it and give a piece of it to the 
wife to break her fast. Cattle are also taken to the shrine to cure farcy 
etc. The mujdwars are Ansdns or Thalims and their offices are here- 
ditary.* 

Barat ShSh, a saint of Kasdr, has a shrine there and near it is a 
pond in which children are bathed to cure them of boils {jpdaiwdtz) 

Sh4h Abdul A^z of Delhi was a noted interpreter of dreams and 
he once advised a disciple to go to Tonk, He entered the Nawdb’s 
service and under his directions the NawSb sided with the British.^ 

Miin Ahmad EhAn, a daroesTi, has a shrine at Kasdr in which 
the attendants place white pebbles. These stones are known as Ahmad 
KMn’ s lions and are bought by his devotees to tie round the necks of 
children whose sleep is troubled.® 

Midn Mi^thu, a saint extensively worshipped in the western part 
of Gurd4spur, has a shrine at thd village which bears his name. He 
was a Naw4b at the imperial court and was sent to suppress a revolt, 
but on the march his favourite horse died and he was so impressed by 
the sorrow which death could cause that he threw up his command, 
turned faqtr and withdrew from the world. Once a Hindu fagir 
appropmted the milk which the villagers used to supply to him, 
justifying the act on the ground of his own superior sanctity. The 

Mtdi&i Gazetlter, p. 13S. 

* BaMwalpur GmeOwT, p. 169. 

’P.lSr. Q, m, § 181 . 

*2T.1.N,Q,I, §980. 

* P.N. Q, m, § 876. 
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Mian challenged him to a practical test oE their spii’itual powers. The 
Hindu flew np into the air^ but the Mian brought him down with a 
shot-gun and was voted the holier man* The Hindu turned Muham- 
madan and became his disciple. The Mian is greatly reverenced^ how- 
ever, by Hindus and they make ofEerings to him. They also eschew 
the use of burnt bidck because his shrine is built of them, and so 
strict is this prohibition that several large villages in the neighbour- 
hood are entirely built of adobe bricks.^ 

Sayyid Mithha may be connected with the foregoing. His name 
was Mmn-ud-din and his father Sayyid Jamal-ud-din was a native of 
Khwarazm The invasion of Changiz Khdn drove him to take refuge 
with Jalal-ud-din of Grhazni and with him he fled to India when 
Ghazni also fell to the Tartars, The lame of his son surpassed his 
own and ne made many disciples at Lahore where he died in 1262, eeii, 
His tomb is held in great respect.^ 

Pir Ghare Bhan is ^ the saint of the broken pitchers His shrine 
at Kasur is a platform where pitchers are broken in pursuance of vows 
to do so if desires are fulfill ed.^ 

Pir Chithri is one of a group of pirs whose insignia are of the hum- 
blest. Chithri is a pir whose cairns of brushwood are common in the Bar 
between Lahore and Multan, and if a traveller throw a stick upon one 
of them intimation is at once conveyed by the Pir to his home that he 
is safe. Pir Thigri is a similar saint. If a man-’s wishes are fulfilled 
he places branches of trees \cfoJid) and shreds of cotton at a certain place 
in accordance with his vow, and the place is called Pir Thigri.^ 

Pir Tingri is also represented by shreds of cotton, but in bis case 
they are tied to a tree,® and Pir Bore by one brickbat placed bn another- 
They are both worshipped by thieves who offer them sweetmeats if 
successful.® 

Baba Wall Qaudahari, who has 126 other names, is the saint of 
Hasan Abddl. One Hasan, a Gujar, owned a cattlepen on the site of 
the modern town and used to water his cattle in the Haroh river. The 
Bdba arrived, performed a chihla and asked for water for his ablutions. 
Hasan went to the Faroh for it, but the saint in his impatience struck 
his tongs into the limestone and water gushed out. The Bdba'^s shrine 
is on the hill-top, and the town derives the second part of its name from 
one of his titles, Shdh Wali Ahdali. As he is still, it is said, alive 

^ P. N. Q., II, 5 877. The iabu or pahJca brick is also found among certain 
tribes, e. tbe Mxan Mithd. is quite distinct from Mihr .Mithd as to whom see 
Vol. II, p ' 236. Mfdn. Mitbd is also a sobriquet for the parrot and to call oneself 
^£an Mitfchti {apne mdn dp M^idn hanP>d)y means” to sound bne^s own praises *. 

III, § 317,- lY;, § 472. It is also-siyied Ganga 

® Mist* of JLahor&i p. 229. 

~ a P. N. qJ III, % 7B9. * - . - 

4 Por a Tbikar see hegmds of t%e Munjal^ II, 441, 

® In Babdwalpur when a young tree is peculiarly vigorous it is jdedicatcd to a p'tr and 
even called after his name; OfEerings are made to it and villageis often visit it in groups. 

By degrees the tree is anthropomorpbised into the saint himself, the p%r most implicitly 
believed in by the villagers, and distinguished hy a flag which is fastened to it. 

"P.NrQ.,III, § '487. 
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he is also called Haiatu^l lilir. A modern accretion to the legend avers 
that Bdba N^nak visited the place and sent two of his disciples to demand 
water from Baba Wali. . The latter retorted that if Nanak were a 
saint he could procure water where the wished. He also sent a stone 
rolling down the hill after the disciples, but Bdba Ndnak stayed it with 
his outstretched hand and left its impress on the stone, from beneath 
which a spring of water has flowed ever since, ^ 

Among Muhammadans in Aitoek various methods of causing rain 
are in vogue. One consists in collecting grain from each house, boiling 
it and then taking it to the masjid or k/idnqdk when after prayers it is 
divided among those present, confectionery being added in Attock 
tahsil. Another consists in simply collecting together, repairing the 
mosque and cleaning it, and praying there. Women join in these gather- 
ings. In a third a boy’s face is blackened and a stick put into his 
hand. He then collects all the other children and they go round begging 
from house to house calling out : — 

Aulia ! Manilla / Minh hand, 

Sd4i RotJii ddne pd, 

Chktye de mdnh pdni pd. 

‘Aulia ! Send rain, 

Put grain in our house, 

And water in the beaks of the birds.’ I 

Whatever grain is collected is boiled and divided. Lastly there is 
the zdri rite in^^which mulldh and others go to the mosque, calling the 
hang seven times at each corner as well as in the village. Crowds of 
villagers assemble and pray, religious books are read and presents made 
to priests and shrines, a common offering being a ploughshare’s weight 
in grain.® 

The Muhammadan rosaries are as various as those of other creeds 
and comprise the Sunnis’ agiqul^ -hdhaf of dark stone : the kdth M tashfh 
of variegated wooden beads ; the tasbth of kdnch or variegated glass ; 
the sang-i-miqsM of yellow stones : the hcdirtihd of amber, used by 
maidards j and the sulamdm of various stones also used by them. The 
four last named are also used by all/aqf?’s Shi’as use the JcJidk-i-sMfd 
or ‘ dust of healing’, made of particoloured earth from KarbaM * 

» P. N. Q. II, § 980. Lalla Rtiih lies 'btiried at ftetown of Hasaan AbddI, 

•Attock Gazeiteer, pp. 108-9. 

» I, N. Q., IV. § 146. 
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The OHHHis, ob bat-ohildben op the Punjab, aed ShAh Daula. 

(*■) The Chiihds. 

The ChtihAs or Rat-ehildren are an institution in the Punjab. 
They are microcephalous beings, devoid of all power of speech, idiots, and 
unable to protect themselves from danger, of filthy habits, but entirely 
•without sexual instincts,^ They are given names, but are usually 
known by the names of their attendants, whose voices they recognise and 
whose signs they understand. They have to be taught to eat and drink, 
but cannot be allowed to go about unguarded. Their natural instinct is 
to suck only, and, when they have been taught to eat and drink and 
can walk, they are made over to a fdqir of the Shdb Daula sect, who 
wanders about begging with his ‘ Shdh Daula's Rats \ 

The popular idea is that these unfortunate beings have been blessed 
by the saint, Shdh Daula Darydf of GujrAt in the Punjab, and that, 
though they are repulsive objects, no contempt of them must be shown, 
or the saint will make a ChuhA of the next child born to one who des- 
pises one of his jprotdges. It is this fear which has brought about the 
prosperity of Sh&h Daula's shrine at GujrAt. 

The common superstition as to the origin of the Chdhas is this ; 
ShAh Daula, like other saints, could procure the birth of a child for a 
couple desiring one, but the filrst child born in response to his intercession 
would be a Gh’dhA — ^brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat-faced. 
The custom used to be to leave the child, as soon as it was weaned, at 
ShAh Daula's hhdnqdh^ as an ofEering to him. After the saint's death 
the miracle continued, but in a modified form. Persons desiring 
children would go to the saint's shrine to pray for a child, and would 
make a vow either to present the child when born or to make an 
ofEering to the shrine. In some cases, when the child was duly born in 
response to the prayer, the parents neglected to make the promised gift. 
Upon this the spirit of the offended saint so worked on the parents 
that the next child born was a ChtihA, and all subsequent children as 
well, until the original vow was fulfilled. 

The tomb and shrine of ShAh Daula lie on the eastern side of 
GujrAt town, about 100 yards from the ShAh Daula Gate. His descen- 
dants dwell near and round the shrine, and their houses form a suburb 
known as Garhi ShAh Daula. The shrine itself was built in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by a * saint ' named BhAwan 
ShAh and was rebtdlt on a raised plinth in 1867. In 1898 it was put 
into thorough repair by the followers of ShAh Daula. 

The cult of ShAh Daula offers few unusual features. No lands are 
attached to the shrine and its girs are wholly dependent on the alms and 
offerings of the faithful. Three annual fairs are held at the shrine, 
one at each 'J<? and a third at the nra on the 10th of Muharram. A 
weekly fair used to be held on Fridays, attended by dancing girls ; but 
this has fallen into abeyance. There are no regular rules of succession 

• I For meaioal opinion on the Chiihas, see on niticle in the Indian Medical Gageite, 
for May 1st, 1866, by E. J. Wilson Johnston, M. D., M.B. C. S. E. This atticle is re- 
printed in Pfmjai Hotea and Qneriea, 1886, III, §5 117-118 ; see also II, §§69 and 172. 
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to tlie shrine, and each member of the saint^s family has a share in it- 
Three of them, however, have a special influence and one of these three 
is generally known as the sijJdda-nasMtiy or successor of the saint. The 
general income of the sect is divided into three main shares, each of 
which is divided into minor shares — a division per stripes and per 
capita. The shareholders also each take in turn a week's income of 
the shrine. 

The principal murids^ or devotees of the sect, are found in Jammu, 
Punch and the Frontier Districts, and in Swat, MaUkand and Kafiris- 
tan. Shah Daula's faqirs visit each murid annually and exact an offer- 
ing {uaisar)^ usually a rupee, in return for which they profess to impart 
spiritual and occult knowledge. Some of these faqirs are strongly 
suspected of being concerned in the traffic in women that exists between 
the Punjab and Punch and Jammu, and it is from these districts that 
the Chuhas are chiefly recruited. 

There is a notable off-shoot of the Shah Daula faqirs in an order 
of faqirsi who properly own allegiance to the Akhund of Swdt. A 
disciple of the Akhund, named Grhazi Sul tan* Muhammad, a native of 
Awan, a village in Gujrat District on the Jammu border, has establish- 
.ed a considerable following. He lives now at Shah Daula's shrine, but 
has built himself a large stone house at Awdn, 

ifi) The Legend of Shdh Baulay ly Major A. C. Mliott. 

Shah Daula was born in A. D. 158L during the reign of Akbar. 
His father was Abdu'r Rahim Kh^n Lodi, a descendant of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, grandson of Bahlol Shdh Lodi who died in A. H. 894 
(A. D. 1488). This would make him a Pathdn by descent, but he is 
nevertheless claimed by the Gujars of Gujrdt as belonging to their tribe. 
His mother was Nidmat Khatun, great-granddaughter of Sultan 
Sdrang Ghakhar. 

In the reign of Sultdn Salim, son of Sultan Sher Shah (A. H. 
952-960 or A. D. 1545-1553) a large force was sent to subdue Khawds 
Khdn,^' who had rebelled in support of Adil Khan, Salim Shah's elder 
brother. Khawas Khdn met with a crushing defeat and sought refuge 
with the Gakhars, who supported him, and a battle was fought near 
Rohtas in the Jhelum District, in which Sultdn Sdrang Ghakhar was 
killed, and all his family were afterwards made captives. A daughter 
of Ghazi Khan, son of Sultdn Sarang, was among the captured, and she 
had at the time an infant daughter at the breast; This was Nidmat 
Khatun, who was taken with her brother to Delhi and in the first year 
of Akbar's reign (A. H. 963 or A. D. 1556), shortly after Humayun's 
death, she was married to Abdu'r Rahim Lodi, then an officer of the 
imperial household. But Shah Daula was not born of this marrige till 
the 25th year of Akbar's reign (A. H. 989 or A. D. 1581) which was 
also the year of his father's death. ^ 

Where Shdh Daula was born is not known, but his widowed mother 
returned to her native country, Pathds, now represented by the Jhelum 

iFor a Legend of Khdn Khwda and Sher Shdh Chaughatta see Indian Antiguarg 
1909. . . T. 

* [ This story reads like the familiar tfotitious connection of local heroes in India with 
the great ones of the land.— -En., Indian An^igaarg.^ 
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and Rawalpindi Disferiots. On her arrival, however, she foand that, 
though she was the great-granddaughter o£ Sultan Sarang, she was as 
much a stranger there as in Hindustan and that no one had any regard 
for herself or her fallen family. For five years she had to earn her living 
by grinding corn in the village of Sabh^la in the pargana of Phirh^lat, 
whence she removed to Kalah, where she died in A. H. 998 or A. D. 
1590 after four more years of toil. 

Shdh Daula, now left an orphan and friendless, determined to go a- 
begging. In the coarse of his wanderings he reached Sakhi Sialkoc, 
where he met one Mahta Kiman, a slave of the Qanungos of that place, 
and a rich and generous, but childless man. Moved by pity and favour- 
ably improved by his looks, he adopted Shah Dan la and brought him up 
in luxury. Sh4h DanWs intelligence attracted the notice of the Glanua- 
gos, who gave him charge of their toaha^hhdna or treasury, but so gener- 
ous was Shah Daula by nature that he could never turn a deaf ear to a 
beggar. The result was that not only all his own money, but also all 
the valuables, cash and furniture of the toaha-hhdrta disappeared ! The 
Qanungos refused to believe his story that he had given everything to 
mendicants and had him imprisoned and tortured. 

In his extremity under torture Shih Daula declared that he had 
buried the money and would dig it up again if released from prison. 
He was led to the toiha'-hhdna where he at once seized a dagger from a 
niche and plunged it into his belly. This act put the fear of the 
authorities into the Qanungos, aud they sent for a skilful physician, who 
bound up the wound, from which Shih Daula recovered in three months. 

The Qanungos tuen set him free and he went to Sangrohi, a village 
near Sialkot, where he became a disciple of the saint, Shah Saidan Sar- 
mast. Shah Daula now ingratiated himselO with one Manga or Mokhu, 
the saint^s favourite disciple, and spent his time as a mendicant The 
scraps he secured as the proceeds of his begging were placed “before the 
saint, who ate all he wanted and passed the remainder on to Mangu. 
After Mangu was satisfied, the small portion that remained was given 
to Shdh Daula, whose hunger was rarely appeased. But such poor 
earnings in kind failed to satisfy the saint, who set Sh5.h Daula to work 
and earn money with which cooked food might be bought, as a substitute 
for the stale scraps received as alms* 

At that time a new fort was being built at Sialkot out of bricks 
from the foundation of some old buildings, and Sh^h D^ula was sent to 
dig as an ordinary labourer at a tahd or two pice a square yard of brick- 
work dug up. So hard was the material that most powerful men could aot 
excavate more than two or three square yards in a day, but Shah Daula 
worked with such amazing energy that ne dug up seventy square yards 
on the first day and separated the bricks. The , officials, recognising 
superhuman aid, offered him seventy or full payment for his work, 

without demur, but he would only accejpt four. 

With -the four taJcds thus acquired, he bought a, savoury dish of JchieJtri^ 
which he presented to the saint, before whom, he was inclined to boast of 
his powers. But the saint showed him his own hands, all blistered with 
the invisible aid he had been rendering to Shah Daula. As a mark of 
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favour, however, the saint gave him some of the khiehrfy which produced 
such excruciating pain in the second finger of his right-hand on his 
commencing to eat it that for days he could neither sleep nor rest, and 
at last asked the saint to relieve him. Mangu also interceded and at 
last the saint told Shfih Daula to go to the Butchers’ Street and thrust 
his hand into the bowels of a freshly slaughtered cow. As soon as he 
Ttad done this there was immediate relief and he fell into a deep sleep 
for twenty -four hours j but on awakening he found that the finger had 
dropped off ! He returned, however, to the saint and thanked liim for 
his kindness, whereon the saint said : — ‘ Man, thus much of self- 
love hadst thou, but it has gone from thee now and love for others only 
remains. Be of good cheer. Thou art proven worthy of my favour, 
and of the knowledge of Grod 

For twelve years Shdh Daula. remained in the service of the saint, 
Shdih Said^n Sarmast, who was a faqir of the Suharwardi sect. At the 
end of the twelfth year the saint saw that his own end was approaching 
and asked who was near him. The reply was, ‘ Daula but the saint 
told bi"i to go and fetch Mohku, i.e. his favorite Mangu. But Mangu 
refused to come as it was night. Thrice Daula went and thrice Mangu 
refused. The saint then remained silent for a while, but towards morn- 
ing he roused himself and said : — * God gives fo whomsoever He will^. 
He then made over his dalg [faqir’ s coat) to Daula, and when the latter 
pahl that he knew Mangu would not let him keep it, the saint said s— - 
#Let him keep it who can lift it*. And so he gave the Mq into SMh 
Daula’s keeping, gave him his blessing also, and died. 

'When the day broke it became known that the saint was dead and 
Mokhu all the other disciples took their parts in the funeral ceremo- 
nies. They then attempted to seize the holy dalq, which fell to the 
ground. Each in turn tried to lift it and then they tried all together, 
but it would not move until Daula grasped it with one hand, shook it 
and put it on, thus proving his right to the name and title, by which 
he always been known, of Shah Daula. 

Making his way out of Si&lkot, and leaving the jealous disciples, he 
hid himself for a while outside the town. For ten years after the death 
of Sh^ih Saidfin Sarmast he remained in the neighbourhood, ^owmg 
yearly in reputation and power. He built many buildings, mosqiies, 
tanki bridges and wells, the most notable of which was the bridge qvot 
the Aik. After this Sh^^h Daula moved to Gtijrfit and settled there per- 
manently in obedience to divine instructions. 

Faqira believe that each city has its guardian saint, and Shfih 
Daula is looked on as the guardian of Gdjr&t. During his life be devot- 
ed himself to works of public utility and the construction of reli^ous 
buildings. His principal works were the bridge in front of the eas^m 
sate of the town of Gfijr&t over the Shfih Daula N&1&, and the bridge 
over the Dik in the Giijrdnw&hi District. It is said that he nevmr asked 
for money and that he paid his labourers promptly. He was also most 
successful in finding the sites of old ruins, whence he dug up all the 
materials he rajuired for his buildings. He was liberal to the poor, 
irrespective of creed, and had a peculiar attraction for wild animals, 

BBEB 
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keeping a large menagerie of all sorts of beasts and birds. His tolerance 
loaade bim beloved of all classes and there were both Hindus and 
Musalmdns among his disciples. He became very famous for his mira- 
cles and received large gifts. The attraction towards him felt by wild 
animals largely contributed to the general belief in him. 

The emperor Akbar died whilst Shdh Daula was still at Sidlkot, 
and it was in the seventh year of * Jahdngir that he went to Gujrdtj in 
H, 1022. or A.D. 1612. No meeting between Shdh Danla and Akbar 
is recorded, but-the following account is given of an encounter between 
him and the emperor Jahdngir 

Shdh Daula used to put helmets, with faurU sewn over them, on the 
heads of his favourite animals. One day a deer thus arrayed strayed near 
the place where the king, Le. Jahdngir, was hunting at Shdhdara near 
Lahore. The king saw the helmeted deer and enquired about it, and 
was told about Shdh Daula and his miracles. The deer was caught and 
two men were sent to fetch Shdh Daula who at that time was seated at 
bis hhdnqdh. During the day he had remarked to his disciples : — ^ What 
a strange thing has onr deei*, Darhakhta, clone ! It has appeared before 
His Majesty and caused men to be sent to call me before him. They 
will come to-day. Cook a delicious pildo and all manner of food for 
them The astonished servants prepared’ the meal and towards evening 
the messengers arrived with His Majesty’s order. 

Placing the order on his head, Shdh Daula wished to start at once, 
hut the hungry messengers had smelt the suppor and so they stayed the 
night at the Tckdnqdh^ and did not take the Shdh to Shdhdara till the 
next day. When he arrived, he called for ingredients and made a large 
cake which he wrapped in a handkerchief and offered to the king when 
summoned. The king was seated on his throne with Nur Jahdn Begam 
near by, and 'they were both much struck by his holy appearance. The 
king asked Shdh Daula where he had found the philosopher's stone, bht 
be denied all knowledge of any such stone and said he lived on alms. 

The king however saw in him a wealthy and influential person, 
capable of raising a revolt, aud Nur Jabdn suggested that be should 
be made away with. At the king^s order the imperial chamberlain 
produced a poisoned green robe, which Shdh Daula put on without 
receiving any harm. A robe smeared with a still more deadly poison 
was then put on him and again no injury resulted. Upon this the king 
ordered a cup of poisoned shariat to be mixed, but his throne began to 
quake, the palace rocked violently, and faces of fdqirs were seen every- 
where. The king in his fear recognised the saintship of Shdh Daula 
and dismissed bim with honour and two bags of ashrafis. Giving the 
]ring his blessing, Shdh Daula departed after distributing the askrc^is to 
the royal servants. Hearing of this the king summoned him again and 
asked him if he would accept a grant of - 5000 ^ 2 ^.^ of land, Shdh 
Daula replied that he did not want any land, but would avail himself of 
the offer later on, if necessary. Upon this the king fallowed him to de- 
part after showing him much reverence. 

The building of the bridge over the Dik came about in this way: 
Puring one of the journeys of the emperor Shdh Jahdn into Kashmir, the 
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private belongings of Dara Shikob and Hari Begam and many pack 
animals were lost in the D£k, which was in flood. The Fanjdar of the 
District, Mlrza Bad! Usman, was accordingly ordered to have a large 
and permanent bridge ready by the time the royal party returned. The 
Panjdar set to work, but could get nothing but mud bricks and so he 
imprisoned all the brick-burners. The result was that when the emperor 
returned the bridge was not even commenced* On being severely 
reprimanded, the Faujdar remarked that only Sh6h Daula could build 
the bridge. The emperor at once ordered him to fetch Shah Daula. 
By a stratagem he was induced to enter a palanquin and was carried off, 
but he remarked : — ^ There is no need to force me to obey the emperor's 
orders. I know them and will carry them out 

Arrived at the Dik, Shdh Daula procured the release of the brick- 
burners and set about building the bridge. A wicked who in- 

habited the spot, destroyed the work as fast as it was done, but after a 
controversy in which he was overcome the was lured into a lime- 
pit and buried up to his neck in lime and mortar by Shah Daula. 

Shih Daula met with many other obstacles. Among them was 
one raised by Bdta, the land-owner of the neighbourhood, who made 
money out of the ford at that spot. Buta cut the dam in order to 
drown the jTaqzrs encamped underneath it, but Shdh Daula cleverly 
frustrated him by making a second dam below it. A. fccjir was sent 
to report on Bdta's behaviour to Shdh Jahan, who ordered him to be sent 
to Lahore bound hand and foot, there to be beheaded and his head to be 
hung on sl n(m tree. But Shdh Daula interceded for him and obtained 
bis release. Buta after this rendered every possible assistance, the 
bridge was duly built and Shdh Daula returned to Giijrat. 

About this time a fdgiry named Saiddn, came to Gujrdt and 
claimed the guardianship of the town by divine appointment in order to 
discredit Shah Daula. By spiritual means Shdh Daula convinced the 
impostor that ha was wrong, and the fdqi'f disappeared and was never 
heard of again. 

At that time female infanticide was rife in Rajaur, now a part of 
the Jammu State. Rdji Chattur Siiigh of Rajaur was a devoted 
follower of Shdh Daula, but he always killed his female children at 
birth. However, on the birth of one girl, Shah Daula told Mm to let 
the child live, as she would be very fortunate and become the mother of 
kings. The child \vas therefore allowed to live and grew up a fair and 
lovely maiden, and when Shdh Jahdn was^ passing through Rdjaur on 
one of his journeys to Kashmir, the Rdjd presented her to him as a 
nanar. The girl was accepted and bestowed on Prince Aurangzeb, who 
married her. 

Later on, the prince, being anxious to know whether he or one of 
his brothers. Ddra Shikoh and Mnrdd, would succeed to the throne, 
went to see Shah Daula and presented him with a (golden 

pheasant) , a ‘foreign cat and wooden stick. If the saint accepted all 
but the stick it was to be an omen that the prince would succeed. Bub 
Shah Daula, as soon as he. saw the prince^ arose, saluted him as. * Your 
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-Majesty and giving him a oake^ returned the stick and said 
^ God has sent you this cake, and this stick is granted you as the sceptre 
of your authority. Be of good cheer Aurangzeh told the tale to the 
Begam Bai, who confirmed him in his belief in it by relating Shah 
Daula^s prophecy that she herself would be the mother of kings. Her 
sons were Mu^azzim and Mahmud, of whom the former became the 
emperot Bah&dur Sh4b, 

At a later period, after he had become emperor, Aurangzeb again 
sent for Shah Daula, who appeared before him in a miraculous manner. 
The emperor was dining by himself, but he saw that a hand was eating 
with him. Calling his attendants he told them of this, and said that 
the hand was the hand of an old man with the second finger missing. 
One of the attendants, named Bakhtdwar, said that the hand was prob- 
ably Sh4h Daula^s. The emperor thereupon summoned the Saint to 
appear, when Shih Daula at once stood revealed, and was dismissed, 
loaded with presents by the amazed sovereign. 

Many other tales of his miracles are told of Shah Daula, but that 
which is chiefly associated with his name is the miracle of the Chdhds 
or Rat-children, said to be born through his agency with minute 
heads, large ears, rat-like faces, and without understanding or* the power 
of speech. 

Sh£h Daula lived to a great age, commonly stated to have beeu 
160 years, and was contemporary with Akbar, Jahdngir, Shah Jahan, 
and Aurangzeb. tie was born in the 25th year of Akbar, A,H. 989 or 
A.D. 1581 and died, according to the anagram of his death, Khndadont^ 
in A.H- 1087 or A.D, 1676. He was therefore really 95 years old at 
his death. 

His usual title is Shah Daula Daryii, because of the numerous 
bridges that he built. To the end of his life, princes and nobles, rich 
and poor alike, sought his blessing. At last, when be saw his end 
approaching he sent for his disciple, Bhawan Shdh, duly invested him 
with the ddlg^ and installed him as sijdda-rbasMn and successor. 

The existing members of the sect of Shah Daula claim that 
BhAwan Shah is the son of the saint, but whether he was a real or an 
adopted son or bdlkd, the present fpirs are the descendants of Bhd wan 
Shah. 


Notes by the JEditor, Indian Antiquary. 

There are some points worth noting in the stories of Shah Daula^s 
Rats and of Shih Daula himself. 

In the first place it seems pretty clear from what has been above 
recorded that the ascription of the Chuhas to the agency of the well- 
known saint of Gujr&t is posthumous. One suspects that Bhawan 
Shih of the Shih Daula* Shrine created the cult^ much in the fashion 
that ^ Ghfiai Sultin Muhammad is creating one now out of the shrine 
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wHoh lie has set up round the tomb of the great local saint. All the 
cirounistances point to such a situation. These are the extreme modern^ 
ness of the cult, the fact that a band or order of faqtrs make a living* 
out of a certain class of local microcephalous idiots, and the convenient 
existence of an important shrine Then the absence of landed property 
in possession of the band, or of any recognized right to succession to 
the leadership, and the entire dependence on earnings, in turn dependent 
themselv33 on the gullibility of the ^ faithful ^ all make it almost 
certain that Bhawan Shah took the opportunity of the then recent 
decease of a well-known ancient and holy man to find a sacred origin for 
the unholy traffic of his followers. The division of the income thus 
earned is just such as one might expect of a body that had no other 
source of cohesion originally than profit out, of a common means of 
livelihood* 

As regards the legend of Shah Daula himself, we have the usual 
ascription of a direct connection by birth of a local holy man with the 
great ones of the earth in his day, with the usual clear openings for 
doubt in the account thereof, and we have also the ascription of 
miraculous powers common to Panjabi saints. There is nothing in the 
story that could not have been picked up by the tellers out of the tales 
of other saints commonly current in the country. No doubt there did 
live, during the seventeenth century, a holy man in Gujrdt town, who 
died there at an advanced age and had a tomb erected to him, which 
became ^ venerated. It is quite probable that he was instrumental in 
forwarding works of public utility in his neighbourhood, and* was 
notorious for his charity to the poor and needy, led an excellent life, and 
was venerated by the nobility around him. -Considering the situation of 
the town of Gtijrat, it is quite possible also that he attracted the atteja- 
tion of the emperor Shah Jah^n and his suite, during their many 
journeys to and fro between Kashmir and their Indian court. But all 
this afEords no ground for supposing that he had anything to do 
personally with the poor idiots now exploited by the sect, band, or order 
oi faqtrs that have fastened themselves on to his name* 

As regards the Chuhds themselves, it is quite possible that there 
is a tendency to produce such idiots among the population of given 
districts, such as Punch and Jammu, but one cannot help suspecting 
that, owing to the necessity for a continuous supply being forthcoming 
for the well-being of those who live on them, some of these unfortunates 
are artificially produced after their birth as ordinary infants. It would 
be so easy to accomplish this on the part of the unscrupulous. 


The Cult oe Miah-Bibi ; or the Pbihoe ahd His two Wives. 

I- 

The Legends of Mian-Bibi. 

!• There are various stories as to who these saints were and when 
they first appeared. According to one account, Khwaja Kasmi had 
five sons, Shah Madar, Bholan Shah, Shaikh Madu, Pir Sultin Shah 
and Kr Jholan Shah, and five daughters, Jal Pari, Mai Pari, Asmau 
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Pari^ Hur Pari and Sabz Pari^ Of these, the tomb of Bholan Shah 
exists at Jhonawal in tahsil Garhshankar in Hoshiarpur. The other 
brothers and sistei’s are said to have become famous in other countries 
and died there. Another story is that Sh4h IVTaddr, who is referred to 
throug’hout the songs sung bj the followers of MxSn-Bibi, was a Shaikh 
of Rum by name Badr-ud-Din. Being an adventurous man he migrat- 
ed to India and took lodgings in the house of a person whose profession 
it was to amuse the king of that time with tricks. After his arrival 
in the house the host gained increasing favour from the king, which he » 
thought was due to Shah Maddr^s spiritual influence. Shdh Madar 
was called Mian by the daughter of his host, and they were called by 
him in return BihL The girls became more and more attached to the 
Mi4b, and their belief in his supernatural powers grew stronger day by 
day. One day, it is said, the king, instigated by a minister who was 
jealous of the favour shown to the jester, ordered the latter to fight with 
a tiger. The jester, not being able to do this, asked the Mian^s aid, and 
he by a miracle caused a tiger to go into the king^s darbdr^ kill the jealous 
minister, and desist from doing further mischief at the bidding of the 
Miin's host. This astonished the king and the people, who sought out 
the author of the miracle, but the Mian was not pleased with the ex- 
posure of his powers and desired to leave the capital. The girls insisted 
that the Mian should not leave them, but he could not be persuaded to 
remain. At last seeing that the girls were determined to live or die 
- with him. the Mian and his virgin-companions disappeared under* 
ground. It is not known where and when this happened, but the 
general belief as to the origin of Mi^n-Bibf is as above described. 

Another, and perhaps the most plausible story, is that Midn 
was a Shaikh by name Saddu of Delhi. He was well versed in medi^ 
cine and pretended to have influence over evil spirits. He had a 
number of followers and maid-servants, the principal among whom 
were Mian Bholan Shah, Mian Chanan, Miin Shih Maddr, Mian 
Maleri, Sh4h Pari, Hdr Pari, Mehr Pari, Nur Pari, Usman Pari, 
and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, but the addition 
of the distinctive word pari signifies the exquisite beauty of these female 
companions of the Mian. These paris were more commonly called 
Bihi, and the Shaikh was on account of his attachment to the women 
called Midn-Bibi. The party travelled through many lands and preach- ^ 
ed the wondrous powers of their head, the Mian, and the women, being ' 
credulous, believed in the spiritual powers of the Mian, held him in 
great respect, and kept his memory green after his death by playing Mian- 
Bibi in the manner explained later on. The Mftn was extremely fond 
of women ; he was shrewd enough to know that his pretensions would 
be readily believed hy the weaker sex and worked exclusively among 
them, curing their diseases by his medical skill and attributing the 
success to his spiritual powers. It is said that the Mian was in posses- 
sion of a lamp like the one Alauddm of the Arabian Nights had, and that 
with the aid of this wand he could get any woman he liked. It is said* 
that the king^s daughter fell in love with the Mian, and this being 
brought to the notice of the king, the Mian was killed arid the lamp 
destroyed. His companions, fearing a similar fate, fled in different 
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directions, Bholan Shah finding his last place of rest in Jhonawal, 
tahsfl Garhshankar, and Mi^n Maleri at Mal^r Kotla. Shah Mad/ir 
escaped to the Deccan and Mi^n Chanan to Afghanistan, where their 
tombs are still found. It is said that this happened after Akbar^s time. 

The worshippers of Mian^Bihu 

8. As above stated, the Mian and his wives were all Muham- 
madans, and their influence was at first confined to people of that creed. 
Gradually, as the time went on and communion between Hindus and 
Muhammadans became more general, the former followed the practices 
of the latter and vice verad. The principal followers are Bahtis, Sainis 
and Mirasis, but Rdjputs and other classes of Hindus and Muham- 
madans are also found among them. In no case, however, does a male 
member propitiate the Mi^n-Bibi which is a deity of the female sex 
alone. It is also remarkable that in most eases it is the young women 
who worship Mifin-Bibi, and as they become old they neglect it, although 
their regard for the deity is not diminished. 

The method of Worship. 

4. No fixed fair is held, nor is there any fixed time for the worship. 
Generally when the new harvest is gathered, and the people are at their 
best in point of wealth, a young woman who is a believer of the Mian- 
Bibi prepares herself for the worship. None but a woman in want of a 
child, or of a bride for her child, or for relief from some distress, follows 
this practice, her object being to invoke the assistance of Midn-Bibi in 
getting her wishes fulfilled. Mirdsi women (professional songstresses) 
are called in with their instruments. The woman puts on a new dress, 
adorns herself as on her wedding day and sits in front of the mirdsans. 
The latter sing songs in praise of the Midn, his manly beauty, and his 
devotion to the Bibis and their mutual love and attachment While 
singing, the mirdsans also play on their instruments which consist of 
small drums. The worshipping woman moves her hands wildly, nods 
her head, and as chorus grows, she becomes excited and almost frenzied. 
At this stage it is believed that she forgets all about herself and that 
her spirit mingles with the thoughts of the Mi6n, whom she personifies 
so long as the fit caused by the excitement lasts. Other women who 
have belief in the spiritual powers of the devotee come and offer grain 
and sweets, which the mirdsans appropriate. After making their offer- 
ings they put questions as to coming events in their families. Such 
questions generally relate to family distress and wants, and the devotee, 
knowing full well the wants of her neighbours, answers them in 
ambiguous terms, on which the women putting the questionf place the 
best possible construction and prove the spiritual power of mind-reading 
displayed by the devotee. It is believed that the Mi4n answers the 
questions through the devotee and fulfils the desires of those believing 
in him. The women practising the MiAn-Bfbi devotional exercises in 
the above manner are distinguished by a silver tablet or piece hanging 
round - their necks on which the Midn^s picture is engraved and an 
amulet with the Bibfs picture on it- [L4t.A Dina Nath.3 
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Songs of Midn^Bihi. 

II. 


Spn^ffs mng when, sways his head in an emotional trance. 

A. — The kAes. 

1. A kdfi OF Mi^n Sh^h Mah^b. 


Khele zinda Shdh Maddr 
Mai'ff, tdn tdn jiwdn, 

Tera nut hhard diddr^ 
Terd mould ndl qardr 
Khele zinda etc. 


If the living (ever-living) Shdh 
Maddr sways his head in an 
emotional trance or a hysterical 
woman falls into a trance, I 
shall live. 

Thy (Shdh Maddr^s) countenance 
is beaming with the (heavenly) 
light and thou converseth with 
God.i 


2- A hdfi OF BtjliiAn 


Midn Bulldn Shdh jawdni mdne^ 
Karm hare tdn maindn jdne^ 
Teridn ditidn loJeh harovdn^ 

Tere wioh darhdr jo dwe{ 

Apnidn man didn mnrdddn pdwe. 
Teridn ditidvp etc. 


May^st thou, O Bulldn Shdh, live 
long. If thou lookest kindly 
on my condition, thou wilt 
come and know of me. Thou 
hast blessed me with a myriad 
favours. He who appears be- 
fore thee {lit., in thy darhdr) 
attains his heart’s desires. 


8. A kdfi OF Pie Baha Banoi. 


Fir Banna ji main, arz hardn tere 
age^ 

Sab daiidn ndn pdk jo 
Kardd rati der na Idge 
Jinndn hhdtdn ddr tunhardd 
Jat teri oh sahpe Idge 
Fir hannd. 


To thee, O Pir Bannaji, I present 
my appeal. Thou purifiest all 
wno have lost heart and this 
thou does without the least 
delay. Thou drivesfc away (all) 
jinns and evil-spirits who flee 
in fear of thy glory. ® . 


4j, {a) A kdfi of Ala Bakhsh Ganoohi. 


Mere peshwd Ala Bakhsh PesJitvd — | 
MahhUb-^i^-Khudd Mdmfon Aid 
Bakhsh Peshwd 

Me-ie Sdhib-t'-Aulid Ala Bakhsh 
Peshwd 

JDoii pdk karo mere Al% Bakhsh 
Peshwd.. 


On thou my Leader ! ^Thou Ala 
Bakhsh, Peshwd ! Thou art 
beloved of God and art pro- 
tected by his ' peace.^ Thou 
art protected by and beloved of 
God I Thou Ala Bakhsh, 
Peshwd ! who art the best of 
saints ! May^st thou purify my 
dol{, 

X The original is Terd mauld ndl qaard^^ whicn may be translated^ * tbon reposeth in 
^>eace in God (^arm means ’ repose in peace.^ But it is also explained to mean ‘ Teri 
hdten khudd se hoi{ hain * thon boldest conversation with God *, 

a^The original is Jot teri oh sahne Idge^ which is thus explained, woh tere jatipd ho 
i A/ meaning * they gradually bear thy glory/ But it is also 
esplamed to mean, Tere jalwe se khaufkhdhar Jour jitte Tt^n, which is the translation 
given above. 

^ ^ Mdmtin is explained as JThudoL he arndn se mohfdM, or * protected by 'the peace of 
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4? {b) . Another hdfi oe the same. 


64ii 


Mdmun Ala Bakhsh pdn hd bird 
Idwdn tere pds* 

Je tdn JcapTon led jofd mdngen^ 
darzi biddwdn tere pds 
Je Mdmdn Ala BaJehsh dudh pere 
mujh se mdnge^ 

ELalwdi ko buldwdn jhat tere pds. 
Je Marndn Ala Bahhsh pdn bird 
mangey 

Maii^ panwdfi ho hutdwdn fanra% 
tere pds* 

5 (^). Another OE Bulla N 

Tdn main dwdn tere jpird^ 

Deh murdddn turi man didn 
Teri cliahdr ditodri saridnwdlty 
Teri gabar ie j ale chardg pird. 

Tdn main etc. 

KhiiM teri th andi pirdy 
Tere bdgin holan mor pit A 
Teri cliahdr diwdri hhuli pird 
Tere hath wich eddi pird. 

Tdn main etc. 


O Mamun Ala Bakhsh I May 
I bring to tbee pdn bird. If 
thou needest clotbes^ I will 
call the tailor to thee. If thou 
wishest to have milh and p&tdy 
I will forthwith call the con- 
fectioner to thee. If thou 
desirest patty I will at once call 
the panwdri to thee. 


ShXh (to whose tomb it is addressed) . 

To thee^ O P£r ! I will come if 
thou givest me my heart's 
desire. The four walls of thy 
house are studded with pearls, 
and lamps are lit on thy tomb. 
The water of the well of thy 
house is exceedingly cool and 
peacocks sing in thy garden, 
and thy enclosure walls are very 
wide. Thou art owner (pro- 
tector) of good and bad ac- 
tions. 

5 ( 4 ) . Anoihbr hdfi oe Bull 4 n' ShXh. 

BulUii SUh jaiedni mdne. , May'st thou, Bullfi? SMh, ad' 


JLitn bdhuTeti tdn jdndn. 
Teridn lahh haroran ditidn^. 
M Mn fazal hareti tdn jdndn 


vance in years. If thou art 
kind to me and fulfillest my 
desire, I shall know that thou 
art a true saint. Thy favours 
and boons are given in myriads. 
I will have faith in thee if thou 
dost kindness unto me. 

6. A hdfi OF Ghaos Azam, KrAh P£b ot Baghdad. 

Manad harat mhh charan tihdre 
Meri murdddn parmu pidre. 

Jo suhh dwe so plial pdwe 


Ghauns Nabi he Idge pidre. 
Mansd harat etc. 


Shdh Mad dr main diwdni dehhoy 
Shah A£addr main diwdni. 

Pird tere dwan de qurbdtif tdn tan 
roslian dohin jahdnin 

Kdld bahrd samd man dtd deo skd'- 
hdn tmhmdni. 

Shdh Maddr main diwdniy dehip 
Shah Madd^ mai^ diwdni* 


O thou, who fulfillest my desire 
I pray to thee on my knees- 
He who oometh to thee^ with 
a desire secures it and is be- 
loved by Ghauts Nabi (a 
saint). 

7 [a), another hdfi oe Sh^h Mab^r. 


See, O Shah Mad^r ! I am mad with 
love for thee, O saint ! If thou 
oomest (to me), I will sacrifice 
myself to thee. Thy name is 
alight in this and the next 
world. If thou oomest, I will 
offer a black goat and H 
maunds of fl.our for a fe^t to 
the saint. See, O Sh&h Madir I 
I am mad with love of thee. 
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7 (6). Another M/l or THE SAME. 


Gund Ugdi mdlan phulon Jed sihrd. 
^ Midn tere sir Jeo miihdrak. 

Ap MidTi ji ne leangand landhdyd^ 
NtsIt kd hatnd ang lagdgd 
log Jeuldh sir chhatar jjtuldyd 
Aj hanrd tere sir Jeo muhdrak. 

Aj Midn ejjc. 


The flower-girl has brought gar-^ 
lands o£ flowers. I congratu- 
late thy head, O Midn ! to-day. 
The Mian has his (left) wrist 
encircled with a bracelet and 
his body^ besmeared with 
hatnd. 1 congratulate thy 
head, O bridegroom ! thou who 
hast a crown and a cap on thy 
head and an umbrella over it. 


B. — The thoughts of the . 


1. Khialat 2 Mi4^ 

Zinda Shdh Maddr, 

AllaJi Jcine dundd deJehid ? 

Maddr n% Maddi\ 

Nile ghore wdld^ 

Sahz doshdle wold, 

Bdniidn faujdn wdld, 

Kine dundd deJehid, 

Zinda SJidh Maddr. 


: rdg Kalian Aiman. 

Has anybody seen the living 
(ever-living) Shah Mad 4 r com- 
ing ? Shah Madar has a blue 
horse to ride and a green shawl 
to wear. His retainers are very 
handsome. Has anybody seen 
him? 


Another sc 
Berd ianne Idde ji merd herd ^fa^ine 
idmnd 

Tdridft dendn auJehi meld' ji mairp 
Sarwar semidn mushkil karde dsdn. 
Tdridn dendn etc. 

Puttaup de Jedrau, Pdlo seman 
mdigdri^ 

Man^mdri murdddn mere pir ne 
pujdigd^. 

Mushkil kar de dsdn* 

Tdridn dend. 

3. Another song 
Kar nazar mehar di ji 
Mirdn, p Mirdn 
Main tain par hdri*sadge Mti ^ 

. qurhdn Mirdn 

Kar nazar mehar dv ji Mirdn. 

. 4.* BThial II. 

Mainm hdl Mirdn dd dasin ? 
Muinicn hdl Mirdn dd, etc. 

Vhdr diwpri jhurmat wdli loioli ^ 
Mirdn di ehaukh mdi he. 

Maindn hdl Mirdn dd dasin etc. 

^ Meaniag tne-eby tbart the Miaa has be 
This "song is sang at wetding wh^a 

IB sung by figtrs with regard to 
must be fimg^nt Its ;groj?er time. 


ro : SAME rdg. 

Oh Mi^n ! let the ship of my life 
sail to the end, i.e., let all my 
difliculties be removed. I have 
invoked thee in the time of my 
distress. Mayst thou remove 
my difficulties ! O generous 
one, women worship thee for 
sons. I have attained my 
hearths desire by the grace of 
my Pir. 

rdg Bihdg tdr tin. 

Be kind unto me, O Miranji (an- 
other name of the Pir) . I 
sacrifice myself ±o thee. Be 
thou kind unto me. 

Bihdg tdr tin. 

Tell me in what state is Mira 13131^? 
The four walls of Mir^nji’s 
house are shaded with rows of 
trees and .he has a seat in the 
house (This refrain is re- 
peated.) 

•naarod bis body with, the light of God^ 
Lrl bring 3 garlands of flowers. ^ 
the time of the day or nights .A 
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1 ) 


( 1 ) 


5. A Mft oi' ShAh Mad^b. ; Rdg Manji. 
Mir an de ri Shdh ji de ri^ 

Shdh Maddr de re. 

Alheld hanrd Mirdn de re- 
Mirdn, hi majlus hJidb hani 
haiy pdnch phungal pde re. 

Mirdn de re etc. 




Naindn dd chdld sdnun de 
gagdf main wdri ho Mirdn. 
Naindn etc. 

Lat ijdt ehird re^ 

Resarid hdndhi ri^ gJiunghat 
main kuch kah gayd. 

Main, wdri haiin Mirdn 
Naindn dd chdld sdndn 
de gay a efco. 


( 3 ) 


(4) 


(>) 


Zindd Shdh Maddr 
Merd Mitdn dundd dekhd^ 
kai Maddr ^ Jiai- 
Maddr ni nddhdr^ 

Merd Mirdn dmidd dehhd. 
^hdh Maddr ^ ie^idn Chaun- 
hidn bkardi 
Nur hharid diddr^ Mera 
Mirdn dvndd dekhd. 


6. Khial Ka^^hra 


Ala alhelarian — Ala albelaridri 
Meii Shdh Pari 
JShig gaiydn sdhidn chunaridn. 
Main chali pid hdgh tamdske, 
Bhig gaiydn sdhidri chd- 
naridn. 

Ala albelaridn etc. 


( 2 ) 


Shdh Maddr ke darbdr men 
khele Shdh Pari, ohdidn kasum- 
haridn cholaridn re, hdhin 
ehure hare re, meri Shdh Pari- 
Shdh Maddr etc. 


Mirdn ji has come! Shdhji 
has come I Shah Maddr has 
come I (These three names 
are identical.) The giver of 
desires, the bridegroom, the 
one devoid of care has come. 
His assembly is brilliant and 
a garland of jQowers has been 
placed round his neckr. 

(2) Miraigiji has made me rest- 
less by the winking of his 
eyes. I sacrifice myself on 
thee, O Miranji ! His head- 
dress is dishevelled and it is 
of saffron colour. He has 
playfully whispered some- 
thing to me in a language 
half concealed. I devote 
myself for thee. Oh I 
Mir^ijji 1 there is meaning 
in his playful glance. 

(S) Oh living (ever-living) Shdh 
Maddr ! I have seen my 
Mirdiji coming. He is Maddr ,• 
He is Maddr I (my) deli- 
verer. 

(4) Oh Shdh Maddr ! I am wait- 
ing for thee.^ Thy coun- 
tenance is beaming with the 
light of God. Has anyhod y 
seen my Mirdnji coming ? 
(Here follows the refrain.) 
rdg Bihi- 


(1) Oh my God I The Bibidn 
{i^e-, Shah Pari and othera>> 
are free from care and all 
control. Oh my Shah Part I 
Thy red-coloured dopatta 
(body-sheet) is wet- 1 am 
going to witness amusement 

^ in the garden of my beloved. 

(2) Shah Pari, who is attired ^ in 
a choli (petticoat) dyed with 
kasumbha and who wears 
green glass bangles {chdris)^ 
round her wrist, is swaying 
her head to and fro in a 
frenzy in the Darbdr of Shdh 

j Maddr. 

} ChauM hharnd, When.women Rave made vows to saints and their vow» a^ fal- 
R lied, they repair to the saint^s resideneeaaad sit there for a day and a night. This is 
called ehaiihi iharnd, oSie Bhardis or pri^s of Satjii Sarwar derive their name from 
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Sh, Sadf^ud-JDin of MMer Kofla. 

III. 

The most remarkable fact about this cult of Mf^in-Bibi is that it 
has been so completely Muhamtnadanlzed^ and it is suggested (I., 2 
abov'e) that this cult was introduced into India after Akbar's time^ 
i.e* after that ruler had attempted to found a new religion amalga- 
mating all the creeds of his empire. On the other hand, it is clearly 
connected with the famous shrine of Shaikh M^ler, the founder 
of the MS-ler Kotla State in the Punjab. There a similar cult exists, 
an account of which is given in the Gazetteer of^ that State. It 
might be imagined that the cult is a mere adaptation of a Hindu 
myth, but this is by no means certain, and it is quite possible tha.t it is 
an importation of pure Muhammadan mysticism : — 

Shaikh Sadr^ud^Din. — Shaikh Sadr-ud-Din, the founder of the 
Mdler Kotia ruling family, flourished during the reign of Sultan Bahlol 
Lodhi, who gave him his daughter in marriage in 1454^.^ Commonly 
styled Hazrat Shaikh, Sadr-ud-Din or Sadr Jahan left Dardban, his 
birth-place in Afghanistan, and settled at Maler on an old branch of the 
Sutlej* An aged Musalm^n woman, named Mali, became his first 
follower and from her Maler takes its name. Prom the princess are 
descended the keepers of the shrine while the Nawdbs of Mdler Kotla are 
descended from a KAjpfitni whom the Shaikh also married. His shrine, 
surrounded by four walls believed to have been built by genii in one 
^night, lies in M41er. His fair, held on the first Thursday of every lunar 
month, is largely attended by Hindus and Muhammadans from the State 
as well as from distant places. Various offeiings are made^^ such as 
horses, donkeys, cows, buffaloes, goats, fowls, clothes, money, grain of 
all kinds, fopd (especially sweet bread and that cooked in a frying pan) 
etc. Of these offerings the khalifa, a descendant of the Shaikh, takes 
elephants, horses, donkeys^ complete suits of clothes and rupees, while all 
other offerings are taken as of right by the majdwars. People of all 
castes have great faith in Hazrat Shaikh. No marriage is considered 
blessed unless the bridegroom attend the shrine and sal dm to it imme^^ 
diately after donning the wedding wreath and before leaving for his 
bride^s home. Women believe that 'all worldly desires are fulfilled by 
the Shaikh.^ To gain any wish they vow to make a specified offering to 
the shrine in case^ it is realised. They often perform the ceremony 
called ^ Hazrat Shaikh ki chaziki^. Sometimes they keep a wake the whole 
night and employ a mirdsan who sings songs, especially eulogies of the 
Shaikh, and sometimes play the chanki in the day time. The woman 
who is to do this, bathes, puts on the best new clothes she can get and 
sits on the hare ground with other women round her. The mirdsan beats 
her drum and sings the Shaikh^s praises. At first the woman sits silent 
with her head lowered and then begins to roll her head with hair dis * 
bevelled. Then the mirdsan sings more vigorously, generally repeating 
over and over again the part of the song at which the woman showed the 
first signs of having fallen under the Shaikh^s influence. In a few 
moments the Shaikh expresses through the woman what he wants of her 
and what she mtis ^ do for him and where. After this all the women 
round her question her and receive her responses. She then attends the 

^ as tradition says Adbam F&qfr married the King’s daughter* 
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shrine and ofPers something according to her promise. In Jeth and 
about the time of the Namdni fair, on the Je^h sndi, the attendance 
at the fair of Hazrat Shaikh is very large, people of all creeds and ages 
and of botn sexes bemg attracted to it from long distances. 

A curious parallel to the cult of Mian-Bib£ is afEorded by that of 
Sindhu Bfr who, like the Mian, has three pairs of attendant goddesses, 
viz, Eidri and Br£ri, Chahri and Chhatrahri, all worshipped in 
Chamba, and Andla and Sandla who are worshipped in the hills. The 
goddess Bharm&ni of Barmaur, in Chamba, is also associated with 
Smdhu. The cult of Mian-Bibi is probably of phathic origin, though 
such a theory cannot be definitely proved. The parallel afforded by 
Sindhu's pairs^ of wives is, however, too striking to be accidental. 
Sindhu is certainly a god of fertility adored by all the seven ^ Banaspati 
Mothers who are goddesses of vegetation. But he is also ‘ lord of 
metals Lohan Pal, of the earth, Bhtimi Pal, and of chains, as Sanglin 
P4L ^ As the last-named he has with him always a chain and his 
votaries also keep one at their homes. Sindhu Bir affects mountainous 
regions generally and is even said to be widely worshipped in Lahul. 
He becomes enamoured of fair maidens and they dance with him. But 
he has- small ears or none at all, and often carries a broom on his back. 
He wears a cotton girdle though the rest of his costume is like that of 
Gaddi or shepherd and when not whistling he makes the sound cliJiiid 
child which shepherds use when grazing their sheep, resting or fa- 
tigued. Indeed he is also called Laknu Gadetu or ^ Lukhna the Gaddi 
youth \ with whom Gaddi maidens fall in love.^ 

A NOTE ON BAIAT, 

Baiaty ia^y or ^ sale ^ of self, denoting ^ one should give up one'^s own 
desires and submit wholly to the will of him to whom one sells oneself/ 
To make haiat implies faithful obedience asset forth in the Holy Quran 
and the doctrines inculcated by the Prophet as well as by the acts of 
his Caliphs. 

The haiat made at the hands of Prophets and the appointed ones 
of God is made solely with a view to attain to piety. God said to His 
Prophet M uhammad — 

Those who pledge their faith to thee pledge it to God, the hand 
of God is over their hands— hence whoever shall break his oath will 
suffer for it and whoever shall perform what he covenanted with God to 
him He will give a great reward/^ 

In the Chapter called mumtahina (Examination or Trial) God ad- 
dresses His Prophet thu^ ; — 

O Prophet when believing women come unto thee and make 
haiat that they shall not confuse anyone with God, nor steal, nor com- 
mit fornication, nor kill their children, nor come with a calumny which 
they (the women) have forged in front of their hand«5 and feet, nor be 
disobedient to thee in doing good things ; take their pledge and pray to 
God to forgive their sins — ^God is prepared to forgive and is merci- 
ful/^» 

^ Eor a song to Sindhu B£r see Indian Antiquary, 1909. 

Verse 10— Chapter Eatah (Victory) of the Qurdn^ 
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It is mentioned in the Sdkih Bokhdri in the conditions on which 
the Imam should accept a pledge that Ismail, son of Abu Obais^ 
9 aid that he had been told by Imdm M^lik, who was told by Yahya, son 
Said Ansdri, who was told by Ibada, son of Walid, ^ who was told by 
his father, who in his turn was told by his father Saint Abada that : — 
We pledged our faith to the Prophet to bey his orders in prosperity and 
in sufiering, to acknowledge the supremacy of him who should be fit for 
it and not to dispute with him — that we should adhere to what is right 
wherever we lived — that we should tell the truth and'^ that in God^s 
path we should not fear the reproach of any persecutor. We were told 
by Abdulla, son of Yusaf, who was told by Im^m Mdlik, who was" told 
by Abdulla, son of Dinar, who was told by Abdulla, son of Umar,, that 
when we pledged our faith to the Prophet that we would obey his orders 
he said : ^ Say so far as may he possible/ 

Baiat should be made thus : — If the one who makes it is a ‘man he 
who accepts his pledge should take his hands in his own and recite the 
words pertaining to baiat and the other who makes the iaiat should 
repeat them ; after the repetition of the baiat the Im^m, i <?., the 
receiver of the pledge, and those present should pray for the stability 
of the faith of the. pledger. If the plighter of faith be a woman an oral 
pledge is taken from her — but her hand is not touched — as is described in 
the Sdhih BohJidri regarding Hazrat (holy) Aisha^ that the Prophet 
received oral pledges from women in accordance with the mumiahina* 
The Prophet^s hand touched no woman save his own wives. But now* 
a-days some receive the pledge from a woman by holding a cloth which 
{s also held by her, 

LEGBND OF DtJLLA BHATTf. 

Abgtjment. 

DuUA or D^l&, son of Farid Kh^n, is a Bhatti Rajput of the Sandal 
B&r or Sandalw^l. He goes to Naina Bas village to enjoy the pJidg 
festival in the Holi and during his absence Jallil-ud-Din, his uncle, 
goes to Akbar, the Mughal emperor, to inform him that DuM is a 
highwayman. I'he emperor deputes Mirzas Ald-ud-Din and Zid-ud-Dm 
to seize Dulla, Ala-ud-Din goes to the Sandal wdl with 1 2,0 00 men. 
Nuramde, Dulld^s wife, dreams that her golden bedstead is broken and 
interprets this omen to mean that Dulla^s misdeeds will end in 
disaster. But her mother^in-law boasts of DfilU^s strength. A Dogar 
woman announces that during Dtilli^s absence the imperial troops are 
advancing to the attack. ' She borrows the five garments of Dulla^s 
wife and goes among the soldiery hawking curds. Ala-ud-Din wants 
to buy some and puts his finger into the jar to taste the curds, where- 
upon the "Pogari grips his arm with such strength, that he cannot make 
her let go. The Mirza, in admiration of her physique, offers to make 
her his chief wife — he has S60 already — and mounts her on his horse. 
On the road she borrows his sword, on the pretence that she will 
chase deer, and plunges it into his heart. She carries of£ his five 
garments to Dfilla^s mother. Zia-ud-Din, the murdered Mirza’^s brother, 
hearing of his death lays waste the Sandalwil. Nurd, PfilW^s son, 
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rejecting' his teacher's advice to flee, demands his father's sword from 
his grandmother. Ignoring his mother’s entreaty that he will save 
himself he takes the sword and kills 25 of his opponents, but his sword 
breaking he is captured, and all his relatives with him. His vouneer 
^ster^begs JaMl-ud-Dfn to efEeot her release, but he basely refuses. 
Dnllas wife now sends a mirdsi with a letter to Ddlla implorino- 
aid. pulla immediately attacks tbe Imperial troops and rescues km 
son, with the others. He is about to put Zid-ud-Din tiT death when 
his mother intercedes, saying he will dishonour her by the murder 
but, disregarding her prayers, Ddlli smites the Mirza on the mouth 
and knocks out his teeth. 

The following songs and ballads are inserted here for the sake of 
the light^ which they cast on Punjab ways of thought and the relations 
which exist between the various creeds and castes. The Tale ot Mirza 
and S4hiban is peculiarly rich in omens : — 

Qissa Dulld Bhatf'i Udjpdt sdikin mau^i^ Sandalwdl^ ya, Sandal Bdr 
Jangal, muiallaqa Zilla Montgomery I 

AJcbar Shdh hddshdh he zamdna men Ddlld BJiattz JRdjpdt thd, 

Ltjze ndm Bahb Ted, hardega bird ^dr. 

Qissa. 

1. Ghandd M bair^C hddlz, machhlz ha bairi jdl z 
Bandd hi b air an maut ha% nek% he din char. 

3. Marddn nun badidn lihhdi, lohdn nun kite td^u : 

Jkfirgdn ndn dhd'pdn lihhd% sdrdn ho hite ghd^u. 

3. Suhh se soyi sej par supnd dgyd rdt, 

Sowarn palang marhid^ tdpe chdron $dl^^ 

4j. Mdthe hi hindi bhun pari, meri nau hal hhdga^i ndt\ 

Ohterd phutd hdthi ddnt hdy phikd jpard suhdg. 

5, Grhove dwen thi^mahdey harde mdro mdr. 

Kid Bdlld terd gaid men, lutjd Sandahodl : 

6. ' Sds ! "Yih hadiydn hain huri r 

Jawab Laddhsi waliba Bulla az Baku ^ 

BolA Itaddhi : ** Kya hahe P sunle hahur hat : 

Gidri ne jdye ^dneh sdty main shihnt ne jdyd eh ; 

8. Jad mera Sher dhardhid hartd mdro mdr ! 

Kaujdn hddshdhi bhdgjdn, murhe rid leti sdns.*^ 

Baku sas se kasti kax : — 

9. Bole Nuramde : “ Kya hahe P sunle sdsd, bat : 

Kid chordn he mdmlay hid jhdte hd ^aitbdr P 

10. Jaisd JDdlld }andy aisa jane nd ho : 

Bdt nachdme hanchaniy din m^n hhele shihdr. 

the hoTizontal pieces^ ohi^l, not the l^s. The breaMiig^ o£ ^ bed is always 
raffarded-as a disastrous omen, and the overturaii^ of a bed under a sleeping^ man is a 
favourite way f manifesting divine or saintly displeasure against him. 
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11, BMr puri men hhdgjd^ hamko nd lejd sdth. 

Ai sds Tu harjle put 7co^ had'Cydn hain hdri 

KaLAM pO&ABI AZ WALIDA DULLA 

12* Bole Mas to Pogari : ‘‘ Sunle^ Laddhi hat ! 

JPdncho Id de hapre^ sold Idde singdr 

13. Pdnoho pahne hapre^ hharla?e sold singdr. 

Sir dhar mathi dddh Zc/, dwe lashJcar darmiydn, 

14. Dahi dahi pdhdrtt lasTihar Tee darmiydn : 

DaM mdngi Mirza * Ald-ud-ddn : Maindn tJiora daM de cJiaJchd^e 

15. Bharlce ungl% chahh dd pahdnohd pahed jd^e, 

Gud hudhy gud hudh Tcyd hare ? Sidhi holi hoi ! 

16* Mdrdngi lapevd hhenchhe^ tere hattis jhar jdenge ddnt : 

Behlid nahin Ddlld Bdjpdt hd? Terd lashhar ddn lutwd^e^ 

17. Bhald chahe^ derd uthd Ze, nahin lashhar ddn lutwd^e 

Bole Mirza : “ Kyd hahe ? Sunle, Masto, hdt I 

18. Us Dtilld he hyd hare ? sang hamdre chal^ 

Begamdt tin sau sdph, sah hi hardn sirdar, 

19. Sone men hardun chamahdi, sang hamdre chal, 

Mafhi chathi phorde, ohavhle ghoTe parP 

20. Pahar hdnh hithdlai^ pare BehU he rdh, 

Behh sdrat ho ro pavi^ Mirza hare jawdh, 

21. Je hat dr d mere hdth de^ mirgdn ho mdrdn jd, 

Sdfhe hat dr d Bogari ne hdhdid Mirza he halje mdnh, 

22. Pdnehon liye hapre, pdnohon liye hafhydr z 
GhoVd jord lelid^ dwe Sandalwdl. 

28. Qhord Iddia thdn se^ Baddhi se hari saldm : — 

^Ibdrat, Mirza ^ Ald’-ud^din jah mdrdgyd^ to hhdi Mirza Zid*ud*din 
ne sundf to woh Sandalwdl ho Idtne lagd* 

24. Bdm auT Bhdt Idtiye dete kahit sundae, 

Khdsi hanchani Idfiye^ lutgyd mdl hawdl, 

25. Bdlle hd chdchd Idtiye^ lufgyd mdl hawdl^ 

Mauld haldli Idfiye^ dende phdl shardh, 

26. Bole Midnji : Kya hahe ? Sunle Ndre hdt / 

Jd bete, hhdgjdy nahin parjd hddshdh hi qaid,^* 

27. JOy Qdziy main hhdgjddn, huh ho dwe IdJ, 

Ohalhe Ndrd ddndd dwe mahldn ke mdn : 

28. Mdth hdndh hardn hentiy dddiy sahho merd sdt saldm^ 

Maindn midn hd hhandd dnde pahunohdn faujon darmiydn 

29. Bole Laddhi : Kyd hahe P Sunle^ hete^ hdt I 

Jdy hete merOy hhdgjdy nahin parjd hddshdh hi qaid*\ 

30. JOf dddiy main hhdgjddny mere hul ho dwe Idj 
Midn se sdte misriy dwe dehori hi hdrm 
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31. VachcMs jatodndn ho hdtdd hate MugJial PatMn^ 

Amar se hhandd tdtgyd, lohe ne dedi Jidrt 

32. Sir se cJiira tdrhe daH mushhan Idndh, 

Ndrd pargyd qaid men, pargya hddshdh hi qaid. 

33. Ndramde Thulamde hdnd hagai, pargayi hddshdh U qaid : 

Mdtd LaddM handhgayi, pargayi hddshdh hi qaid : 

84. Vhikpphi Shamash handhgayi, pargayi hddshdh hi qaid : 

Peti Salerno handhgayi, midn hahti j^e P 

35. Bole Salerno : Kya hahe P Swnle, dddd Jaldl Din, hdt I 

Bdndi harhe ohhurd, hungi ddman gir. 

36. Bddshdh hi qaid men fum pari, poH, mere ghi he hali chirdgh '' 
** Dddd, tuhhm Rdjpdt hd ncthin hai, hisi hdndd Jed jdmP* 

37. ** Jb jiti murhe dgayi, ddngi hhdl hadhdPe I 
(Xd)iye ndm Bah hd, hardegd herd pdr !) 

38. Bole Ndramde : Kyd hahe P Sunle, mirdsi, hdt / 

De parwdna pahdnchiye, jdye Kaind hdsP 

39. Ghavhnd ho, turn ohavh chalo, lutgayi Sandalwdl, ** 

Le parwdna mirdsi ne jd did Ddlld he hath. 

40. Bole Ddlld: ** Kyd hahe p Sunlo, jawdnon, hdt! 

Jhatd hdthi pargayi, handhgai sone he zin** 

41. De dohdgli pasne diven lashkar darmiydn. 

Dashhar hdje misri karte mdro mdr. 

42. Faujdn Shdh hi hhdgjdn, hhdge Mughal Pathdn, 

Bole Ndra : Kya hahe P Sunle, midn, meri hdt ! 

43. Zara mushhdn hholde, dekhle Ndre he hdth. 

Jhatd jhat mdshhdn hhulgayi, ghori hd hid sowdr, 

44. Dashhar hdje misri, harte mdrqmdr. 

Ghalhe Ziyd^ud-din awtd dwe Laddhi he pds : 

45. Betd harhe haohdle, main hdngd ddmangir I 
Itne men Ddlld pahunchgyd, dive mdtd he pds : 

46. Ban hd ohor hatdde, Mdtd, sach hatd / 

Betd ran hd chor hhdggyd : pahdncha Delhi darmiydn 

47. Bole Mirza Kya hahe ? Sunle, mdtd, hdt ! 

Beta harhe haohdle terd hdngd ddmangir 

48. Bole Laddhi : Sun, betd Build, hdt! 

Jo td usho mdrta, meri hattis dhdr hardmj^ 

9. Mdrd leperd hhenchhe Mirza Jee hattis jhargaye ddnt^ 

.Misri Taiwar^ 

Dulld BdjpUt beta Farid Khdn r aline wdla Sandalwdl Jhd tJid. 
Maiiza Naina Bds men Bolt hd plidg hhelne ^idhud thd. B^dd mice 
jdn'e he uslee ehdehd Jaldl Din Ahbar hddshdh Delhi &e pds gid and 
idhar farydd hart ki Dulld muidfaron ho lUt laid hai. Bddshdh ne 
Mima *Ald^ud--Pin u>a Zid-ttd-din ho hh^jd he Dulld ho pahar Ido 


BQQQ 
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Mirza Idrd hazdr fauj leJkar Sandalwdl men ayd. Eh ross rdf- ho 
Ndramde Dulld hi idri ne supnd dehTia^ hi sowoLm palanq tdt ga^a^ 
has apnt sds se yeh haJid ki yeli 7idi buH hoti hai^ tera beta mmdf’- 
ron Jco latta Jiai : sds ne haha hi mene apna beta aisa jana Tiai hi 
mdnind Shair he Jicti. JPogri gmvdlan Eulld hi mdn he pds dt^ us se Eulld hi 
man ne haha ht merd hetayaMn maujidd naJiin hai, Badshdki fa'tij larne ho 
dyi hat kiya hardn. Logri guwdlan ne hajid hi apni lahu he pdneho hapre 
mujhe dede men Inshhar hi hhabar Idun. Woh hapre pahanhar dahi hi 
hdndi sir par rahh k ir fauj Bddshahi men dahi bechne ho dyi aur lashhar 
he darmiydn dn har hahd hi aisa hoi hai hi jo meri dahi mol le, Mirza 
^Ald~ud~din ne dahi mdngijab woh leTzar gayi Mirza ne ungli dahi men 
bhar har zitlAn se lagdni chdhi ihihi Dogri ne Mirza hd hdth pa hat liya 
aur wuh is qadr tdqat rahhti thi Mirza ne harehand chdha hi hdth 
oTihurdliin magar nahin chhura saha. Mirza ne apne dil men hahd hi agar 
isho men apne ghar lejddn aur is se bdlbache paida honge to nihdyat 
zordwar honge. Mirza ne iis se hahd td mere sdth ehal, meri tin sau 
sdth legamdt hain^ unpar sirddr tujh h6 hardnga. Woh ushe sathhoU^ 
rdstah men miig ghds chug rahe the. Mirza hi surat ho dehh har 
ropari^ Mirza ne pdckha his wdste roti hai^ usne hahd hi mere 
pds hathidr hota to unho marti : main ahsar shihdr hhela harii hdn. 
Mirza ne apna hhanda usho dediya^ us ne qdbd pakar Mirza he hhanda 
mdrd woh margaya aur Mirza he pdnchon hapre lehar Build hi mdn he 
pds dyi. 

Ziyd^ud-din Mirza ^Ald-ud-^din he bhd.{ ne yih hdl suna^ usne bazar 
men Idt lagddi. Midnji he yahdn Build hd hetd Nurd ndm parhtd vhd. 
Miinji ne us se hahd hi bhdgjd} usne hahd hi merd hdm bhdgne ha 
nahin hai^ meri hul ho Idj dwe. Miydnji he pds sp apne mahlonmen dyd^ 
apni dddi sehdth jothar hahd hi merd sat saldm hai, mi'ifdn hd hhanda 
dedo. Mdn ne hahd hi beta td hhdgJa nahin to IddsMJi hi quid men 
parjdwegay usne hahd hi jo main bhdg jddnga to hul ho Idj lagegi 
mr talwdr lekar pacehis jawdn mare. Amar se hhanda tufgaya, tab 
Ziyarud-dlnnegiraft&TharUya aur %isM mushhdn bdndhin aur usM do- 
no mdn ho giraftdr harliya aur ushi philphi ho girafidr harliyd aur 
US hi bhain ho giraftdr har liyd^ Woh larM Jaldldin se hahne lagi hi 
ddda mujho qaid se chliurdo, usne hahd hi main nahin chhurddnga. Bdlld 
hi zojah ne parwdna Uhh hat Mirdsi ho diya hi yeh DuUd he pas lejdo. 
Woh parwdna lehar gaya aur Build yhat pat agaya aur bddshdJii faujho 
mdrne laga aur apni bete hi mushhdn hholdi aur Mirz^i Ziyd-ud-din he 
mdrne ho ehala. Zid~ud-‘din Dnlld hi' mau he pas ayd aur us se pandh 
mdngiy us ne apne bete se haha, jo tu tsho mdrega merd dudh tere par 
hardm hai, usne eh tamdncha aisa Mirza Ice mdrd hi Mirza he hatti 
ddnt tat gaye. 

- Translation, 

Ihe story of Dulld^ the Bhatti Bdjpdt, who dwelt in Sandalwdl 
village or in the Sandal Bar ^ a steppe adjoining the 
Montgomery District. 

In tte time of the emperor Akbar there liv^d one DdlU, a Bhatti 
Itdjplit. Take the name of the Lord^ He will grant victory. ^ 

Literally, will bear tbe boat across. 
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The Legend of LdlU Bhatti. 

Story, 

1. The cloud is the enemy of the moon, and the net of the 
fisn : 

Man's enemy is death, and his days of doing good but a few 
{lit, four). 

3. Trouble is the lot of Man, and often is the iron plunged into 
the fire : “ 

The sun is the lot of the deer, and wounds are a hero's lot. 

Bong. 

Dull^'s wife 

3. “ I was asleep ou my bed at ease, when last night I had a 

dream, 

My golden bed creaked and its four legs broke. 

4. My frontlet fell to the ground and my nose-ring twisted 

badly, 1 “ 

My lyory wristlets broke, and my wedded happiness turned to 
sadness. 

5. The horse came galloping rapidly 

Ddlla has been captured, and the Sandal Bdr been raided !® 
(She moralises on her dream : — ) 

6. Oh mother-in daw ! These deeds (of Ddlld) are indeed evil." 

Reply of Dulld's mother, Laddhi, to her daughter-in-law : 

7. ''Said Laddhi : what sayest thou, listen, daughter-in-law ! 

The jackal had a litter of five or seven, I, the lioness, brought 
forth One only." 

8. When my lion roars, he shouts : * Kill I kill ! ' 

The king's forces flee and do not turn to take breath. 

The daughter-in-law says to her mother-in-law : 

9. Said Ndramde : “ What sayest thou, listen, mother-in-law. 

Why dost thou boast of a robber's and a liar's deeds ? 

1 0. May no one bear a son like Ddlla : 

By night he hold^ a dance of courtezans, by day he hunts 
he robs). 

11. In trouble he flees away and takes not us with him, 

O good mother, admonish thy son, his deeds are indeed evil." ® 
The Dogar's wife speaks : — 

3 2. Said Masto Dogari ; “ listen, Laddhi, to me. 

Bring the five robes and sixteen ornaments." 

^ Xiiterally, nine times. 

* This is part of the dream. 

* Cf, Terse 5 above. 
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The Legend of LMld BhattL 

IS. She put on the five robes and bedecked herself with the six- 
teen ornaments. 

Putting a pot of milk on her head she went in anoong the troops* 

14. She hawked her curds among the troops. 

Mirza Ala-nd-Dm asked for a curd, he said “ give me^a little 
to taste ! 

15. Taking it up with his fingers he tasted it. She grasped his 

arm and said : 

Why dost thou talk nonsense? Talk plain sense. 

16. I will bufBet you, and all your thirty-two teeth will fall out : 
Hast thou not seen Ddlla Rajpdt, 

17. If you wish for your own good, strike your camp, else I 

will have it plundered. 

Said the Mirza^ What sayest thou ? Hearken Masto ! 

18. What wilt thou do with thy Diilld ? Come with me. 

I have three hundred and sixty ladies, of all will 1 make 
thee queen (mistress). 

19. I will make thee glitter with gold. Come with m^. 

Break the jar, and mount my steed. 

20. Grasping her arm he placed her in the saddle, and took the 

Delhi road. 

Looking in his face she felt a»weeping and the Mirza inquired 
the cause. 

(The Dogri replied) — 

21,. If thou wilt give me your dagger, I will go and kill deer.’^^ 
Drawing the dagger she, the Dogri, thrust it into the 
Mirza^s heart. ^ 

22. She took the five robes and the five weapons. 

Taking his horse and his garments she came to Sandalwal. 

23. She tethered the horse in the stable and greeted Laddhi, 

When Mirza Ald-ud-Din had been killed his brpther Mirza 

Zia-ud-Dm heard of it. He began to ravage the Sandal 
Bdr:— 

Verses. 

24. He plundered the Dum and the Bhat ; they chanted verses. 

He plundered the ehief prostitutes, goods and chattels. 

25. ,- He plundered Ddlla'^s uncle of his goods and chattels : 

He plundered Maulu the vintner who sold the wine. 

26. The Mian said to Nura^ ; listen to me. 

Ply hence or the King will cast you into the prison.^ 

^ Dtilk's sou. 
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The Legend of Ddlld Bhatfi, 

27. O Qazi, if I flee dishonour will fall on my family. 

Nurd went to his palace, 
as. With joined hands, grandmother, I beseech thee sevenfold 
greeting to all. 

Give me my Lord'^s sword : I will go among the forces/^ 

29. Laddhi .said : — What sayest thou ? Hearken, my son ! . 

Plee or the royal prison awaits thee.'^^ 

30. Grandmother, if I fly, disgrace will befall my kin. 

He drew the sword from its scabbard, and came out of the 
porch. 

33. He slew outright twenty-five of the Mughal Pathin youth. 

By fate^s decree his sword broke and the steel betrayed him. 

32. Taking the turban from his head they bound his hands behind 

him. 

Thus was Ndra taken, taken and cast into the imperial prison. 

33. Nuramade and Phulamde ^ were taken captive and cast into 

the imperial prison. 

The mother Laddhi was taken, and cast into the prison. 

34. Shamash, the aunt of Ddlla, was taken, and cast into the prison , 
Salerno, his daughter, was taken, calling on her father. 

35. Said Salerno : — Listen graudfather^Jalal-ud-Din 

Release me as a slave girl, or I will seize thy skirt ! ^ 

36. Thou hast fallen into the imperial prison. I will fill my 

lamp with gku * 

Grandf^her, thou art of ao Rdjput stock, but the son of a 
slave-girl. 

37. If I return alive, I will have thee flayed. 

Repeat the Lord^s name ^ for He will take the boat across. 

38. Said Nuramde : — ^Listen mirdsij 
Take this letter to Nainabds. 

39. If thou desirest to attack, then attack quickly, Sandal w41 has 

been plundered. 

The mirdsi took his letter and gave it into Dundy's hand. 


^ Wives of DuUa, 

* In the next world. A better translation appea-s to he —Thou hast got me imprisoned 
at last, but at the Day of Judgment I will seize thy skirt, . . e • ^onse thee of this wrong/ 
Salerno knows Jaldl-ud-Dln to be the cause of her distress, but will not stop to implore his 
mercy. 


® In sign of rejoicing . 
*' Spoken by tbe poet. 
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The story of Dayd Bdm Gujar. 

40. £)dllji said ‘ Xiisteu^ comrades! 

And in a moment the saddles were on, with the gold laceJ 
saddle cloths. 

41. On both sides they attacked and came into action. 

Swords rang in the field, and (Ddlla's men) slew right and left. 
4t%, The King's forces fled, fled the Mughal and Pathdn. 

Said Ndra Listen father, to my words I 

43. Loose my bonds a little and see Ndra's deeds.” 

Speedily his bonds were loosened, and he mounted a mare. 

44. Swords rang in the field and (Ddlld and his men) slew ria-ht 

and left. ’ ® 

Zid-ud-D£n came on foot to Laddhi ; — 

45. “Save me as if I were thy son I will cling to thv skirt 

(hereafter).” 

Meanwhile Ddlld came up and drew near his mother : — 

46. “ Point out to me the thief ^ of the field mother tell me truly. 

My son the chief of the field has fled and reached Delhi.” 

47 . Said the Mirza : “ Mother hear me ! 

Save me as thy son or I will seize thy skirt.” 

48. Said Laddhi — Listen Diill4, my son 

If you slay him you will defile my thirty-two streams of millr 

H® gave the Mirza a buffet which knocked out his thirfcv- 
two teeth. 


THE STORY OP DAY A RAM THE GUJAR, BY KALA JOGI 
OP KHAUPA IN THE AMBALA DISTRICT 


Jag mev, raJie O^jar jaiai nanJU dub. 

Am ghas sab jal jdeiigi, rahegi dUb M diib. 
Q4jar U Oujrefi hdle : — “ Sun Dayd, meri bat, 
Sana ohdndt bohtd paJwid, moti pahne nd’e, 
Iddde mujhe sdnohe mdU. 

Mot^ hi lati&n Idde, pahndngi sdnche moti, 

Moti par shauq merd, moH bigar ^ maiyt na jiti” 
Jyws Daya Ram dudJimi, soJmi sdrat par wdri, 

“ Qujari ne iers bold mdri bhar he mdrd tir 
Yd lade mujhe sdnohe moti yd hojd fagir. 
Ohddar Gujrdt hi lade, lahnghd Multdn hd lade 
8dlu Sdngdner led Idde, hanghd Karndl hi Idde, 
Missi Dihli hd Idde, mehndi Ndrnaul hd Idde, 

^ Btinaway. 

^ JBiffar, for haghair. 



The story ofDayd Tbdm Gujar. 

Ohur^ JPdnzpat Ted Idde^ stt/rma JPanjdh 7cd Idde, 

Jutd JPesJidwar kd Idde^^' 

J'bwe Dayd Udm dddhdri^ sohni sdrat par wdrz, 

JBar^ Qujart moti mdnge^ chhot'l Tio dilgir^ 

'RoH Chijar'i sds pd dwe^ naindn dhaltd n€r : — 

Sauhan mer£ moii 'mange ^ Dayd hah'in 'mdrdjdgd 
Qdn'wari sdnni 7h6jd*dg£^ 

DarT<ie mdre ro marenge^ 

Mot£ Ms par paJineg'C ” 

Jiwe Dayd Ram dudhdrt^ soJinz sdr at par wdrz, 

Nd mdtd merz zdr <5ar ro’e, 'Yia jJidre man rndn^ 

Ah ke pJiere ydn harjdnye^ Dayd janmdn nd*ie, 

MoVe kd to sdg ^ na kariye^ ramods ® k£ sewd kar^ye^ 

Ran men hete ko pde^ Gdmri hd rdj har£yeJ* 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Dd Gujarz, mere pdnoJion Tcapre^ Id mere pdncTion hatJiidr^ 
Thdn se Id meri Dail'i ghori^ main Jio cJialun saiodr, 
poldn Ico jdhe gJzerun Id ddn tujhe sdnche mot'll 
Gujarz tujhe dn pahnddun*^ 

Saidn mere jztd rahye ! 

A.mz^ jal p'Ctd rahye 
TJrjd^e terd hhawar nimdnd^ 

Dunya se kyd le jdnd ? 

NehC tere sang ohaleg% 

JBadz badshd\ he jtfege.^* 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Ohhinhte Dayd ne ghori peri charh ton tdtd tang^ 

Ud Gujar hahin mdrdjd^egd^ yd machdgd jang. 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Ord harje^ Dhore barje, harje sah parwdr^ 

Ujalapur hi randi harje^ * mat jd td meri ydr^ 

Sandal teri hett barje^ ran men tdrd betd barje^ 

JBdhal ^ hind na jiivenge hatdri hhd*e marenge. 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Anhh Dayd^ teri madh he pidlSj 
JBhau^dn bani kamdn 

Achhd sohnd gabrd Dayd rdp cUd ILartdr, 

Mdnchhdn teri bail hhd rahin. 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Rdn sau ghori chher Dayd ne rasta gherdjd*e^ 

Shahr Dehli ddla chale^ Mirdnpur ho jd*e. 

Dayd ne rasta gherd. 

' *= sorrow, montning. 

* Rantodg -« one who dies on the field of battle* 

® difni, S. — water of life, nectar. 

■* JSarjnd -» restrain, 

^ Babal, hnsband. 
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The story of Dayd Bdm Guiar, 

Jiwe Dayd Ddm etc, 

Nauhat Khdn jab Suba ^ hahid SunOyjawdno^ bdt^ 

Turn main Dayd haunsd mujko do batd'e 
Uske main sisko hdtun jite ho kahhi na cKhdr^n 
Jd Dayd Bdm patthe ne jhuh he hari saldm, 

Nauhat Khdn ne hhdld mdrd, 

Dayd gyd bachcfe, 

Dayd Allah ne raJtkhd, 

Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc, 

Dola men eh hegam hole : — Suno, Dayd, meri hdt, yih dola tere ydr 
he hahin hone de parle pdr, 

Terd insdf karwd*un gdmri jdgir dtwd^un, 

Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc, 

Nd l^btin terd mdl hhazdna, nd Idtdn handdq, 

Woh chizdn hatldde^ hegam, jahdn hai sanddq, 

Kahiye jis men sdnche mdti 
Moti ha main hhdhd dyd, 

Oujari ne moti mdnge 
Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc. 

Ndn hd*i he ndn liite pdn wdle ha pdn 
JSh famholan aisi luti Idhh tahd qurhdn, 

JZaifdn wain hal hhdraTii 
Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc^ 

Moti hi tin lafidn Idti, 

Chddar Oujrdt hi Idti, 

Dahngd Multdn hd Idfd, 

8dl4 Sdngdner hd Idtd 
Kanghi Karndl M idti, 

Ghdrd Pdnipat kd lufd 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Sdohche moti Ut Day a ghar ko pahAnchd jd^e, 

Yih moti hi lafidn, Gdjdri, pahno man chit ld^% 

Oujari sing dr handwe : — 

‘‘ 8aidn meri Jitd rahye, 

Amijal pitd rahye 
Kfidte terd hhaur nimdnd, 

Dunyd se hyd lejdnd ? 

NeM tere sang chalegi, 

Badidn hddshdh he jd^ingi, 

Jiwe Dayd Bdm etc, 

.Tbastslation. 

The Gifijars are like ddb grass^ 

Other grasses get Imrnt up, but the d^h iz ever green 
The Gdjar^s wife said s— Listen, Daya R4m, 

1 have had gold and silver to wear in plenty, but never a pearl. 
Bring me real pearls ! 


Suba « Governor, 
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The story ofDayd JRdm Gujar. 

Bring strings of pearls, I would wear real pearls. 

On pearls have I set my heart, without pearls I cannot live/^ 

Long Itve Dayd 

Let me immolate myself for the leauty of thy faee ! 

Thus the Gu^ari mocked at thee, and the arrow hit the mark I 
Either bring me real pearls, or turn beggar. 

Bring me a shawl from Gujrdt and a gown from Multan, 

Bring me sdlu from Sanganer, and a comb from Kamil. 

Bring me toothpowder from Delhi, and henna from Narnaul. 

Ivory bangles from Pinipat, antimony from the Punjab, 

And shoes from Peshawar/*' 

Long live Layd Rdm etc. 

The Gdjar^s elder wife demanded pearls and his second wife was 
vexed. 

In tears she went to her mother-in-law, her eyes shed tears. 

My co-wife is demanding pearls, and Dayi will be ruined* 

The village will be ruined. 

Our sons will perish. 

On whom wilt thou put pearls ? 

Long live I ' ay d Itdm etc. 

Do not weep, mother, do not repent and consider. 

That Daya was never born. 

Mourn not my death, but worship me as I die on the field of battle. 
Send me to the battlefield, and rule my little village."' 

Long live Dayd Hdni ei c. 

" Bring Gdjari, my five garments, and my five weapons. 

Erom her stable bring Laili, my mare, I will mount her and 
away. 

I will iay in wait for a palanquin, and bring real pearls, 

My Gdjari, for thee to wear,"" 

" May Heaven prolong my husband’s life ! 

Long may he drink the water of life. 

The soul is to quit this body. 

What can be taken away from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee. 

With the king will go ill deeds."" 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

He saddled the mare while sneezing, and the girth broke as soon 
as he mounted. 

Either the Gujar will perish somewhere or a battle will begin. 

Long live l)ayd Rdm eto\ 


HHHS 
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The story of Dayd Ram Gu^ar^ 

Aura^ Dhaura and the whole family restrained him* 

The courtesan o£ Ujalapur dissuaded him, saying, ' don^t go, my 
beloved/ 

Sandal, thy daughter, dissuaded thee, and to the battlefield thy son 
would not have thee go 

Without my father we will not live, we will die by the dagger. 

Long live Layd JRdm etc. 

His eyes are cups of wine. 

His eyebrows are like a bow, 

A fi.ne and handsome lad is I>aya, to whom the Creator gave beauty. 
Thy moustaohios are twisted. 

Long live Layd Ram etc^ 

Urging on 500 horse Dayd stopped the highway. 

From Delhi city went the palanquin, on its way to Miranpur, 

Dayd. stopped the way. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc^ 

When Naubat Khdh, Governor, said : — Listen, my men, 

Where is Daya, tell me, 

I will cut off his head, and never let him go alive.'’^ 

Daya Rdm went and bowed. 

Naubat Khdn hurled a spear. 

But Daya Rdm dodged it. 

Dayd was preserved by God. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc^ 

In the palanquin a lady spake : — Listen, Dayi this palanquin 
belongs to a friend of tbine, let it pass. 

1 will see that justice is done thee, and have a village bestowed on thee.*^ 
Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

I will not rob thy treasure, or thy fire-arms. 

Tell me, lady, what things are in your coffers. 

Tell me, where are the real pearls ? 

For pearls I came in search. 

My Gujan yearns for pearls. 

Long live Dayd Rdm etc. 

The baker^s loaves were looted and the betel leaf-seller^s betel leaves, 
A tamo tan (female betel leaf-seller) was looted who was so beauti- 
ful that one would not care to part wifh a hundred and thousand 
takas for her sake. 

Her locks were curled. 

Long live Dayd Ram^ etc. 

He plundered three strings of pearls, 

A shawl of Gujrdt, 
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A. version of Mirm and Sdhibdn. 

A gown of MultS-n, 

Sdiu from Sdnganer^ 

A comb from Karnal, 

Bangles from PSmpat. 

Long live Dayd Ram etc- 

He stole real pearls and brought them home, and asked Qdjari to 
wear the pearls with pleasure. 

And his Gujari adorned herself : — 

Long may my consort live. 

Long may he drink the water of life. 

Thy soul is to fly away. 

What can be taken from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee. 

With the king deeds eT?il. 

Long live Laya Ram^ etc, 

KISSA MIRZA ATJR SAHIBAN KA. 

Tirdn dd Pir Molvt^ud din^ ghausdn dd Q/nth Farid ! 

Zidrat chalnd ptr diy rdhin ghat wohir I 
JBolan hhumre kkuniJicidn, japan fagir Wartdy 
Nangidn dendd hapre, hliuhJie bhojan hhir ! 

As Tear dwan mangte, Lilli chhad Kashmir , 

As pujdnivdd jumal diy merd Shaikh JBahdioal pir, 

Ghavhde Mirze K.hdn nu mdn mattide khari : — 

‘ Jis ghar hoe dosti, us nd jdyo gali, 

Tapan kardhe tel de sir wich Idt I alL 
Supne andar mdryo^ teri surat hhdh rali, * 

Gharh de Mirze KJian nu^ Wanjal dendd mat : — 

* Sun farzandd merid lajj di bannhin pag ! 

Ranndn JBhattdn di dosti^ hhuri jinhdn di mat / 

Ape Idwan ydrydn, dpe dendiydn das I 
Pare bigdni haithke^ mandi nd karye hat ! 

Lathi hath ndh dntodi ddnishmanddn di pat J 
Lhain ne wdgdn phaTlaydn Qlhat Allah di kdr : — - 
^ Suni toird Mirzd merd ! Bah he kdj saw dr ! 

Mh jdnj% eh mdnj% eh tere wekhan hdr I 
FLathi sardi batkhdn, tdzi jhulen darhdr / 

Kdj wahuna main phirdn : mainu ki hdjdn ndl P 
Kd^i mahin ha^i ghoridn , unthdn di ditti hatdr I 
Aj dd wdr tald jd^ wag pichhdn hhmvd. 

Jawdb Mirza ki phupphi : — 

* Stitfi supnd wdcJidf supnd huri balde I 
Bird jhotd kheldd, Mugldn kuthd de! 

JKdli jehi ddmni lagiy hirhon ay I 

I "Wanjal, Mirza’a fat. lier, 
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Siron miindra dJtai jpayd, mahal gid Tcarkdye ! 

A} led wdr tald jd^ wag jpichhdn hhawd ! 

Bete JSaZrat Ali de, Hasan Hussain hhird !* 

Lafde ndl Y ahdMdn^ Icarde hahut jangdye^ 

Boni nd mite •paighambardn^ tun hhi mann razdye. 

Yih gal karlce MirZa chalagayd^ rdstd men eh ndi se mdd^ us se 
jp4nc}ihd : Tere jpds hi hai ? TTsne hahd : — ‘ Mere pds pitdri suTidg sutrdh di 
hai, * Mirza ne pitdri hholi^ apni hahhi nd chahdh mdrid^ tad Bahhi ne 
jawdh dittd:^ 


Jawdh Bahhfi hdm 

* Maindn mdrd hofd^ jadd nd Idyo Idj ; 

Main hdrdn di bhain Badmani^ utri taindn ddj ; 

Meri qadar na pdyo dshha, haisen jat nihlidg,^ 

Bahhi se Mirza ne hdth jofhar hahd he main bhdl gayd. Phir Bahhi 
dauf chalif aur janj ndn ja mili, Phir Mir^e ne sdre janj wdlon hi pagri 
utdrli, aur apni mdsi Bibo he ghar chaldgyd. Jab logon ne janj ho hag air 
pagvi he dehhd to janj ne ja^vdb dia hi : — ‘ Tumhdre dohte ne sddi pagri 
utdrli* Unhon ne kahd : ‘ Sdndn khabar nahin Mirza kiththe hai. ’ Ih gal 
sunke Mirze ne Bibo ko dhhiyd : ‘ Mdsi hun Sdhibdn ndn Idwen^ to main 
hachdd hdn* Bibo ne apne bhird ho hahd: ^ mainh sui hai^ kattd nahin 
jhaldi. Log kahden hain he je gdnd baddi bahliydn^ chdre tdn katta jhalle* 
Ushe hhird^Khiwd ne apni gdne baddi dhi ndn uhde ndl kardiitd, Mirze 
kol legayi. Bono dpas men mile, Milkar Sdhibdn apne makdn ko hatti, 

Ohangi bhali ghalion^ aion modhe lagg I 
Kise ghdzi gaj mdrid gdyd kaldja chat ? 

Sdhibdn ghalli tel ndn gayi pasdri dfi hat* 

Pdrd kise nd tolid^jin tolid tin ghaf^ 

Mirze killidn thohidn^ mahlin chavhd jdye, 

Hathon gold deke^ Sdhibdn laddijdye, 

* Je td bhukha dudh dd devdn, dudh piyd, * 

* Main bhuhhd nahin dudh kd^ dudhon hhuhh nd jo . 

Bhukhd tere *ishh dd, hhol tani gal Id / 

Ohaliye Bdndwdd ndn : jehri hare Khudd I 

JYaldm Sdhibdn^ 

* KaM hitri rdngli , thallon dnwdi tor. 

Je nahin si ghar bdp de, mang lidwan hor, 

Qhore wir Shamir ^ de sahhe rdtah hhor^ 

Khdi^de hhand nihdrydn, turde summ takor I 
Bhaniydn jdn na denge^ ddalliydn de chor ! * 

J awdb Mirza. 

* Bahh i wehh na duhli^ jhdre chit nd pd ! 

TTdde ndl pakherddn^ tdzi haun baldye. 

Bahhi ndn rowan farishte^ maind.roye KJiudd / 

^ Brother of S4hibdn 
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OJiafh meri hel te^ Kdhd sis niwdye ! 

Le chaldn Ddndwdd nd, tainu tatti nd lage wd ! * 

Log kahie Jiain. 

^As%alc ratte ashkdn, Tcolhd ratte tel / 

Tanj wagdtvi rahgayi, huhe haithd mel ! 

IhdU hatnd rahgayd, tel phulel / 

Jhdnjar sane pitdridn^ gaJine sane Tiamail'^ ■ 

Sdhihdn Mir&a legayd, ghat BahM di hail F 

Musannbf hahtd hai, 

* Jand, harir^ wdn, herydn, hdri jhall ghane^ 

Sdioin sanj de nikle, sdrz rdt hhane, 

Tdngu malle maut de, khalldn wdng dhawen, 

Hdnj higdni mdrhe hdre kiyon sawdn ? * 

Jawdh Samma Mdht. 

^ Sammdn mdhi hdhiyd, ihang siydldn di hdT, 

Kahende hari hai nd, tain nd mutydr^ 

Ujar mallo piyddo, dan di mall o asm dr t 
Sdwdn Mirza mdrnd, karke haul Ttardr- 

Jaiodh Mirza m 

Panje sdni hdlde, panje thaddi de jand 
Qol hiiye goliydn, wekh mah gay in de and. 
jDaih daih mdrgaye sdrmdn, hdri pahan chorang 
ilfain wadhiyd nak jinhd dd, langaya panj nad 
Merd mathd Landwdd ndn ditti, siydldn nd hand. 

Jawdh Kalda Jogni* 

^ Bhukhi Kalle pukdrdi, je Sumer weji, 

Jdndi war de main ditfki, ek Bakki^ do ji I 
Kanni hunde sir midhiydn, hise bhali di dhi, 

ZThde munh ton palMlah gayd, nd Idj na lih ! 

Jamnd te marjdwana, maufon darnd ki F * 

Jawdh Sdhihdn* 

* Uth Mirza suttiyd ! Kai dye aswdr ^ 
daththin neze r angle, karde ‘ mdro mdr.^ 
tiahin dhdndad dpne, nahin mir shikdr, 

Uth ! Bakki te charh hahye I Warye Ddndwdd * ' 

Jawdh Mirza. 

Unche disde jhatinpre rukhdn hdhj girdn, 

Bhdyiydn hdhj nd jprydn, puttdn hdhj nd nan I 
Wekh jandore ki chliatri, thandi is di chhdn 

Talk dhaunkd leliyd, jag wish rahugd nan. 

a pocket Quran, worn in token of pilgrimage, in a gold embroi<^red crimson 
velvet or red morocco case slnng by red silk cords over the left shoulder ; Burtox^ s -4^- 
Madina, I, pp. 142, 239# 
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Jawdh SdMbdn. 

Kutte mw Shamzr de, chhapri dn^ ware ! 

JDamb jawdn mukhr^ (bhan I ) hatt'i ran cJiaThe ! 

Gal wick patke maut de (loahydn) an pTia^e ! 

Jdt nun sdngdn dthtli^dn, pahkhi pain garB ! 

Khari ne hdnj Idtd l€ya^ Idtyd hJiub rare ! 

Jawdh Mirza, 

Mandd hCid^ Sdhibdn I Tarkash fangio jand I 
Sail sath hdni khan di diyan siydl^nwand ! 

IPahle Khdn Shamir ndn^ duje kiiVle de tang ! 

Tije md/rdn us nd, jidhi pahli td mang ! 

Ghauthi wioh asmdn dejhav^ Jhar payen patang I 
Talwdrdn jhurmat ghattayd^ Urdu pdyi dand I 
Siron mddasd lehgayd, na/igi ho gayi jhand 
l^alld Mirzd mdrid^ mddh nd bhdyi hand ! 

Je bhdyi honde dpne laye Siydldn nu wand ! 

TeanslaTion. 

Saint of all saints is MuM-ud-D£n and the axis of all devotees is 
Farid! 

On a pilgrimage to this saint would I go ! O guide pat me on 
the way ! 

The doves male and female coo the name of Faqfr Farid 

Who giveth clothes to the naked and feedeth on rice and milk the 
hungry ! 

Full of hope come the needy, from Delhi and Kashmir, 

And the desires of all are fulfilled by my Shaikh, Bah^wal Pir. 

By Mirza Khdn as he jras mounting to set forth, his mother 
stood and advised him ; — 

*■ Enter not the street wherein dwells your sweetheart, 

I saw cauldrons of heated oil whence arose iiery flames. 

I dreamt Thou hadst been slain and thy body mingled with dust.^ 

To Mirza Khdn as he was mounting to set forth Wanial eave 
counsel ; — *=* 

' Heark O my son ! Bind fast the turban of honour I 
Vain is the friendship of women and dancers, for they are rotten ! 
They themselves make friendships, which they themselves betray. 
Sitting in a stranger's company, speak ill of no man ! 

Even the wise when they have lost honour cannot regain it.' 

His sister too seized his reins and bade him trust in Grod 
* Hearken, Mirza, my brother ! stay and' set thy affairs a-right I 

wedding party and its attendants, on the 

Other the lookers-on I 
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The elephant moves in Winter, but only the racer is found at 
Court ! 

Listlessly I wander about, for what have I do with them ? 

So many milch-bufialoes, so many mares and strings of camels ! 

Let but this day go by ! Turn Thy steed again ! 

The reply of Mirza's father'^s sister : — 

'Whilst I slept I dreamed a dream — a fearful dream ! 

That while a buffalo-calf was lowing the Mughals came and 
slaughtered it ! 

A dark-browed songstress stood beside the porch ! 

The lofty towers fell down^ and the palace crushed in ruin ! 

Let but this day go by ! Turn thy steed again ! 

Sons of Hazi'at AK were the brothers Hasan and Husain, 

Fighting with the Jews they fought many battles 

Even the Prophets escaped not what was doomed to pass, do thou 
also yield to Pate ! ^ 

Thus speaking Mirza went his way and meeting a barber on 
the road asked him what he had. He said lie had a small basket of 
toilet requisites'^ This Mirza opened. Then he stimck Bakki his 
mare with his whip and she replied : — 

' By whipping me thou hast brought dishonour on thy ancestry ; 

I am sister to the virgins of Paradise, as Padmani come to thee 
in dower ; 

My worth thou hast not prized, my lover, being but a luckless 
Aoor, 

Clasping his hands together Mirza spoke to Bakki : -I forgot. 
Then Bakki galloped on and overtook the wedding processions and 
Mirza took off all the paffvis of its members and went to his 
mother-’s sister Bibo^s house. When people saw the procession with- 
out a pagri in it its members retorted that it was her daughter's 
son who had removed them. The people said they did not know 
where Mirza was. Hearing this Mirza said to Bfbo: — ' Aunt I 
I can only be saved if tbou bringst SdhibAn.*^ Bfbo said to 
her brother : ' Our she-buffalo has calved, but she will not suckle 
her calf. People say that if a newly wed girl feed her on boiled grain 
she will suckle her calf. ' Thereupon her brother Khiwd sent his newly- 
wed daughter along with her. iShe took her to Mirza. They met, 
and after meeting Sahib4n went off home again. 

I had sent them hence hale and hearty, but thou comest leaning on 
another’^s shoulder ! 

Has some ghdzi pierced they liver through with his goad ? 

Sabiban was sent to fetch oil and went to the grocer's shop. 

^ l^it containing henna, a comb, red thread etc. 
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Yet no one gave her full weight, whosoever weighed gave short 

weight. . . , . 

Mirza drove in pegs and by them climbed into her mansion. 

After searching (the text is obscure and not translatable here), 

Sihibdn says : — 

^If thou art athirst for milk I can give thee milk to drink.-' 

Mirza says : — 

' I am not thirsty for milk. Milk would not appease my thirst/ 
I hunger for thy love ^ ! Now loose thy girdle and embrace me ! 

Let us -then go to Dana wad, and may God do what He wills ! 
Sihiban's reply 

^ Thy light brown mare hath come afar from the steppes. 

If thy father's house had not another, thou should'st have borrowed 
one. 

The steeds of Shamir, my brother, all are stall-fed on sweetened 
food. 

Fed on sugar and flour mixed together they stamp their hoofs ! 

So fast are they that they will not let seducer escape or runaways 
like us take flight ! ' 

* Mirza's reply : — 

Think not that Bakki is lean, nor let despair afflict them ! 

She can outpace the birds in their flight and no racer can 
match her. 

For Bakki the angels weep as weeps God for me ! 

Mount my steed, bowing thy head to the Ka'aba ! 

I will carry thee to Dandbad, not even the sirocco shall catch thee V 
People all say ; — 

' Lovers are with lovers, as is an oil-press with oil ! ' 

The wedding procession was left in the lurch, and the visitors 
sitting at the door ! 

In the dish pomade remained, and in the goatskin some scented 
oil ! 

In the box ankle-rings yet left and ornaments of all kinds, even the 

fiamaiL 

Mirza put Sahibdn on the back of his mare and carried her off ! 
Saith the poet : — 

Thro' the dense jungle studded with jcsnd^ hatir and wild shrubs, 
Setting out at dawn they spent the whole night travelling. 

Death watched his opportunity, the pair panting like bellows. 
Stealing another man's property why do you sleep in the forest ? 
Sammao's reply : — 

^ Sammaii Mahi called aloud. 

The brown milch buffalo in the dense forest is missing and the 
belle is not among the spinsters spinning. 
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Follow the untrodden, path ye who are a-foot and follow the 
beaten path ye who are mounted. 

Pledge your honour and kill Mirza alone/ 

Mirza'^s reply : — 

My face towards D^nawad, and my back towards SiaL 
KaPs reply : — 

' Kalla empty stomached called out — live^ O Sammlr live ! 

I saw Pakki with two riders entering the jungle ! 

With rings in her ears, wearing her hair braided, — the daughter 
of a man^ 

Goes unveiled without shame or sorrow 1 
Man is mortal, wherefore then fear death ? ^ 

Sahiba n'^s address : — 

^ Kise sleeping Mirza ! Many horsemen have arrived. 

With coloured lances in their hands, crying ^ kill him, ’ ^ kill 

him/ 

They are not looking for themselves, nor are they a hunting party. 
Get up and mounting Bakki let us reach Danabdd/ 

Mirza^s reply : — 

The cottages in a village look high when no trees surround it. 

No pair can be without a brother and no name without a son I 
Look at the shady jan4 tree and its refreshing shade. 

Let me snatch a short rest and leave my name in the world. 

S^hitan’^s reply » 

Lo 5 Shamir^s dogs have come and entered the pond ! 

A tall youth with muffled face has come ! 

The angels of death put round our necks the rings of death * 

As a JT^t struck with hail on his side, 

Mirza was openly plundered, losing his all I 
Mirza^s answer : — 

Sahiban then did still to hang thy quiver on the jand tree f 
My 160 arrows would have the Si^ls 1 

My first arrow would have hit Khdn Shamir and my second struck 
the flank of his steed ! 

With the third I should have aimed at him to whom thou wast 
betrothed I 

IMy fourth would have flown to the sky and brought down moths 1 
Now are they encompassed by swordsmen urged on by bowmen ! 
The turban fell from his head, and his hair was uncovered I 
Mirza fell alone, unaided by brother or kinsman 1 

If his brothers had been there, each would have coped with band 
of the Si^ls. 


inx 
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QlT MIrAN HITS SAIN WAlt/. 

m 

Tub Song of A/ibaln S^rriB Hussain^ thb Saint 

2 ( ShaiTcJi musdhib h^zurg the Adnd, 

\ Mzrdn Sayyid Hussairh ndl jd ^arhd dogdnd, 

C Shaikh Shahdh se le le masldh^ 

4 ISJhds'i jgoshdk mangd^i 

^ Ohvrd hardy hard thd jdmd^ 

^ T*apkd hard kamar hhdri, 

{ Siari dd^p talwdr ndl ji^ 

So kamar hich latkd^i, 

g f Qainde ki dhdl par hard phdlji^ 

\ Moghan ki ohamke siydhi 

{ IKhdadh katdr pah zdlirn dhdr jV 
Gdthi maine ki hari laga^i. 

C Tukke hare hhare the tarkash^ 

\ Tin san chdtar chatrd^i 

C Nezd hardf hgri thi hairakh^ 

\ Sari hhaundi si ndl jhan nd*i, 

C Khanka ghovd sdz sah zvn hard ji^ 

\A.ur sar kalghi hari sdhd*im 

C Sard posh a%ir hahhtar posh ji^ 

\ Aur Jkfirdn ke sang chalte sdr sipdhi. 

{ Mirdn hhaye aswdr khing ke dpar^ 

Sang hari fauj bdnd^i, 

C JLdfar hUhut^ Twrk the thore^ 

^ yiirdn Sayyid Snssain sidhe kiye ghot'e. 

{ Mirdn ne sidhe kiye ghore, 

Sdje tahal aur fakore. 

f Ali Ali karke jore^ 

^Jtan men larte ndrd sdre^ 


16 


Jkfirdn ki choli hdl aswdri^ 

ga(^ ha^ hahin hdl^ 

^Liyd teghe ko nikdl^ 

C Larte^dpd men hasmdly 
\ IRan men phaild hai guldZ. 

•Ban ki suno his taiydri. 

{ 'Ban mein hoine lk£^i karoliy 
Bef'e Bd^pHtdifi mdren goU 
Aisi ntachi jaisi 'holi^ 

X^Bhigi rakton men cholic 

Ohhdt rakt bhari pichkdri^ 
•Bairag, P, Batrak or-kb, H. » a flag. 
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The sonff of Mirdv- Sayyid Hussain, 

C iXfht dndJii to ganibhir^ 

UfH rotd jo *aMr. 

2q f Chhi^te hdlcTbhi aura tir^ 

\Ddha lohd men sharir. 


'Wahdn fpatd judh eh bhdr€. 


{ 

{ 


Ran men Tcddd eh Shaikh^ 
yiauld rahJitd dshi teh ! 

Tdrd sarmuhh dyd dehh, 
TTsne halchhi mdri fpheh^ 


Tdrd ne simat s^ng jab marji, 

ZahTim Shaikh Ztbu ne hhdy4* 

Aur unho Jkfauld ne hachdyd* 

Sote iege ho lagdyd^ 

Kdt Tdrd ho girdyd. 

Rdjd he lagd zahhm tan hdri 


C Oay{ hdfar hi jdn, 

X Aur jaltd dozakh he darmiydn. 

C Lavd Mirdn kd jawdn^ 

\ Hud Mauld miharwdn. 


Rdjd hi hhdg gayi fauj sdrz. 


C Khaharddr khabren dain : 

X Rdjd yeh hi ^arz hai meri z 

C Hhet rahd Mirdn ji he hdth^ 

Hhan dhan Sayyid aur saiddd I 

C Xiatte guzri sdri rdtj 
X Kahi halkdre ne bdL 

Rdjd M ghunghat fauj hhd gay* sdri. 


«« C Jab Tdrd mdrd gayd, 

X Mirdn fateh kari Kartdr, 


C Khabar hhayi Rirtht Rao ho, 

^ Sun uZti khdi fpachhav . 

C JJlti khdyi pachhdr ji nainon nir awe hhard. ^ 
XK6\i Idtve loth dthd he ydn hukm dp Rdjd kara 

C Rdjd farmdwe hhai ko bdldwe, ^ ^ 

^ Are d^i re bahiyd mdno bdt hamdrt I 

C Tdrd mdrd jdwe nd tujhe Idj dwe ? 

1 Are dHre bahiyd tdtihdnh tihdriJ 
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The song of IMirdV' Sayyid Hussain^ 


35 


{ 

{ 


NaMn autdr Zenge is'h jagat m%ydm\ 
Bdr bar JanTnon naJizn matlidri^ 

Is zindgi se Thai marnd Jchdsd^ 

A^re de re baJiiyd Tcaro hdl taiydri I 

B<^d sum lijiye mujhe %uhrrh ddjye 
GHr^um jde rjcun men Tcardm mdr hhdr€. 


C Mdja farmdyd dankd dilwdyd, 
aumhar favj simat Tear sdr'C* 


40 


( 

{ 

{ 

( 

( 


jd.ye BdJjput ova kitme rdjd^ 

Saimge fil aswdr hare hare ohhaiar dhdri. 

JPdmcTion hatThydr JRdJd djp sdjd, 

Tarkasih^ t'Cr^ iaZwdr aur adhdl kdri^ 

Bid tojpf sar jpar lid pahan haTchidr 
IZd*o kamar ke hick men khoshd katdri»^ 

JEtdjd dp terd Id^o TidtTid merd 

Us par jTbdl kancham ki Thai jhdl kdri. 

BLisTynd oTiarTid pif^ Tidthi ki^ 

Aur kar kddd MlegaZ asTodri^ 


45 


1 


ICisTimd hdthi pah charhd^ 
HTddd SambThU ko hard. 

Thd wuTh ghusse men hhard 
Hold dge ko harJhd, 


Mdjd liye katah fauj dal hTidri, 
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{ 

{ 

1 

{ 

{ 

( 

{ 


Mam men ydd SJhamhhd Tea kare 
lah HisThmd TidtJii par charTie, 

Bhd^i Jed hadld lijo jd^eke 
Hun Thukm dp Hdjd kare, 

'PirtTii hdt kare hhd^i se 
Turn jd^e Turk ko mdro^ 

Z/sko mdro^ ushi laskhar Into, 

Hdn Itdjd jatadb thakdro. 

HisThnd hdt JcaTii hTid^i se • 

Jo hidhnd likJhd Zeldro^ 

Q/ismat ke liJche Tiomge soTvC^ 

Jo rachd dp ILartdro,> 

JRd.jd he yagim maTiin samjhe dim re 
W^oTh Rdjd hard gamusdro I 

TTske salts Tidthi ohaZen Icor men 
Samg hesTiumdr astodro. 


f jBari haVi topen JEtdjd jutwdwe^ 

T^JEJiye ka^mcJtim bdm sah miydrOm 

65 f ^djd pahunchd jd^e katak dal andar 
\JaJhdn lotThon ki pare kardro^ * 
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The song of Mirdn Sayyid Sussain. 

( OhCl aur gidh^ mar rai rahe re 

^Aur le ShamhJiu Ted ndm sang Jdfe gdro. 

C Hdjd 'pahunchd dnjaJidn tJid vnaiddnji 
\Aur hathi par se Kishnd khara lalhdro 

C Ae M?iisal 7 ndn Mvrdn Sultdn to kaJid mdn ! 

\Kiun nd laro dn H ? 

Jin ne mdro hir hamdro, 

C Khaharddr kTiabren dayi 
\Kharen kahen Mirdn se Jidl 

C Ran men martin tabal pihir se hajd*e 
1 Suno Zaid Ali he Idl. 

C Khaharddr jdsds ne Jehahren din 
\ Aji aje merd dyd chhdr rdjo^ 

C Oharhe hdl lalkdr ke dp Mirdn 
X Hegd khing charhne kd din djo / 

f Mirdn ne farmdyd khing ko mangdya 
I Jis par sin Jcanchan ki yeh shakal sdjo* 

i Ohavhdn Shaikh Shahdb aur asp Sokhdri 
X Oha^hen Rimi, SaTbi aur Irdn sdri. 


Ohavhen hdl lalkdr ke din kdjd* 
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f Mirdn pahdnche dn jahdn tJid maiddn ji 
^ Oaye hhdg kdyar j ah himmat hdri. 

{ 


Jahdn ran hambhd gdrd Sayyid wahin ihdvd 
Shire sur se sir sunke kdyar bhdge* 

( Rdjd pahinchd dn jahdn tlid maiddn ji^ 

( Aur hdthi se khavd Kishnd lalkdre* 

f Jkfirdn khare sarmukh dete jawdby 
X Sher sarmukh d^ite kyd rcuhi gidar men idh. 

C Mirdn ko dekh Rdjd kahne lagd^ 

X Abhi hai hdli umr ndddn. 

Mahke ko phir jdyio ti kahd hamdrd mdn 

C Iio kahd man merd Sul fan jiy 
X Tahdn ndhagg jdn gawdyo, 

J Main mdrdn tumhen Idj dwe mujko, 

I Yin Rdjd j'%wdb sundno. 

C Mirdn kalmon mukh jharen philji^ 

X^Mirdn sunke bat muskdydno. 

C Rdjd tujhho mdrun fere garh ko lifin^ 

X Ae ffahin din nabi kd mdno. 

( Itnd sukhan sund Rdjd ne^ 

X W’uh ghussah jor dil khdno, 

C Rdjd ne apni fauj ko lid bulake^ 

^ ( Rdjpiii Rd'o kiyd Rdno^ 
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The song of Mirdn, Sayyid Hussain, 

C Mam Ghauhdn Bdndeld^ 

X^Bahe ranke Mch lay chdno. 

C Mirdn ho cJidron taraf se IM ghir Jce^ 

^ Jaise hadH men chdnd cJihifpdno. 

C Main haJidn tak siffat hardn Sayyidon 
X Jinke shdhen jagat bahhdno P 

C Jis waqt Mirdn fpahte shamsher ho^ 

\ Bdjd hC sdton surat gaTilaTidno, 


80 


1 


Pakar shamsher lai dasi men^ 

So rann he hioh Mirdn kharo. 

C ArS Rd^o JSlishnd sun~lijo 
^ So hdl kalmah mukh se bharo. 

f Are Rd^o Kishnd lend mdn kahd ! 

X Patho hdl kalmah Mirdn farmdyd re. 

C Rdjah sun pdwe ghussd ji men khdwe^ 

X TJnne apni faujon ko hulwdydn re. 

C JRdjd hukm kind topen ddgh dind, 

^ Phddn dhdr ghuhdr woh sarsdyinyd re. 

Qw C ’^Ashag falak topen chhuten dana nan^ ^ 
Phan dhan jinndn karke gold ayiydn re. 

C K.d qd kahqd karke hawdi topdn chhdtt% 
khuk aur sdr machdydn re. 

C Tan man kdfar ohogor wahdn to goli harse^ 
Xjciise Indar harsdt jhar Idydn re# 

C Mirdn Sayyid PEussain liye kamdn daston^ 
X Qhussah karkar karke karkayiydn re. 

C Mirdn ke iir chhUte dke ran men tdte 
XSdnd nd ndn karke woh phan ndiydn re. 
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C Ldgd ieghd chalne sunke kdyar hhdge, 

X TUte iir talwdnro jhan nayiydn re. 

( Nezd khod hakhtar vjahdn to giren kat kat^ 
X Ldgd tan men zakhm woh hhal kdyiyan re. 

C Sur hir lave ranke darmiydn ji^ 

X Aur chhdti se chhdti hhir jdydn re. 

f Jogan Idlkdre Shimhhd sdng gdre^ 

X Woh kat dr dpar naubat ayiydn re. 


1 . 


Translation. 

Shaikli Musaliib was a ' 

Atid he used to say the morning and evening prayers with 
Mirdn Sayyid Hussain. 

On the advice of Shaikh Shah^b^ 

He sent for fine raiment. 
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the song of Mird^ Sayyid JBlussain. 

Gereii was his turban^ green bis coat^ 

Green bis waistband round bis waist. 

Green was tbe shield^ with tbe sword 
Hung round bis waist, 

5. On tbe shield of rhinoceros bide was worked a green flower. 
And it was lacquered with black varnish. 

A good dagger with cruel edge 
In a sheath of green chintz. 

Green were his arrows. 

All three were perfect* 

And green the quiver deftly wrought. 

Green was his spear, and green his standard. 

And over it was a green knob which whirled round and round. 
His horse carried a green saddle and trappings. 

And on his head he wore a green helmet. 

10. Dressed all in green, and harnessed in green, 

Miran was attended by gallant men-at-arms. 

Mirdn mounted his steed. 

And led his troops all clad in a green uniform. 

Countless were the unbelievers, and but few the Turks, 

Mirdn Sayyid Hussain rode his steed upright. 

Wheu Mirdn rode his steed upright. 

The drums were beaten. 

Side by Side, <. ailing upon Ali, 

The gallant warriors fought in the battle. 

Thus rode the MirAii^s chivalry. 

15. The troops fell into an ambuscade. 

All drew their swords, 

Aud fighting on the defensive. 

Besprinkled the field of battle with red. ^ 

Learn the twenty ways of waging war. 

Loud rose the din of battle. 

As the sons of warriors fired their pieces* 

The battle was in full swing, like the Holi festival. 

And garments were drenched in blood. 

As if squirts full of blood were being discharged. 

A heavy dust-storm arose. 

Sand scattei'od like powdered talo- 

^ JCrj#. red powder, gulM, wMoh used at tbe Holi. 
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20. SpearB and arrows were thrown,, 

Bodies became wet with blood. 

A terrible combat raged. 

In the midst of the battle uprose a Shaikh^ 

Whose honour was safe with God ! 

TAra seeing him advanced, came before him 
And the Shaikh cast his lance at him. 

But Tdrd drew back and threw his spear. 

And the Shaikh and his companions received wounds. 

But God saved their lives. 

Drawing his sword 

He attacked him, and cut down Tara, 

The Rdjd receiving a mortal wound, 

25. The infidel lost his life. 

And burns in the midst of Hell. 

MirSp^s brave youths fought on. 

And God was kind. 

All the Rdj4''s army fled. 

The scouts brought in words, 

(Saying) Rajd I This is our report : 

The field remains in Mirdn’s hands, 

Honour to the Sayyid and his race ! 

The whole night passed in fighting. 

Thus spake the messengers. 

The Rdja^s army fled in shameful rout. 

30. Tdrd was slain, 

And God gave the victory to Miran, 

When Pirthi R4o learnf. the news, 

Hearing it, he fell rone. 

He fell prone, and his eyes were filled with tears- 

He himself gave the order that his body should be brought 
in.* 

And he bade them call his brother, 

O my brother ! Hearken to my words ! 

Art thou not ashamed that Tdra has been killed ? 

Ob my brother I One of our arms hath been broken ! 

35. We ^hall never be re-born in this world. 

Our mother will never again give, us birth. 

’Twere better to die than to cling to this life. 

Oh my brother 1 Forthwith make ready ! 

Oh Bajd I Hear me, and give me thy commands I 
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Though I perish oa the field I will deal our enemies a heaw 
blow/" 

By beat of drum the Baja proclaimed his orders. 

Hearing it, all his forces assembled, 

Rajputs came, and many a Raja, 

Mounted on elephants, with umbrellas over their heads. 

40. The Raja put on the five arms. 

The quiver, the arrow, the sword, and the strong shield. 

He put on also his helmet and his armour. 

And stuck his dirk into his girdle. 

The Raja himself bade them bring his elephant. 

On which was a saddle-cloth embroidered with gold. 

Krishnd rode on the elephant's back. 

And Megal also rode forth. 

Mounted on his elephant, Krishna called to mind the gv^d 
Shambhu. 

45. Full of wrath he 

With a mighty force advanced. 

Remembering the god Shambhu in his heart. 

When Krishnd mounted his elephant, 

Go and take vengeance for thy brother."** 

Thus the Raja bade him. 

And again addressing his brother, 

(He said) : — Go and smite the Turk 
Smite him, and plunder his camp "" 

Such were the Rajahs orders. 

50. Krishna spake to his brother : — 

Whatsoever be written ia the book of fate. 

Whatsoever is written, that shall come to pass. 

As predestined by God.*^ 

The Rajd was a sceptic, and did not comprehend the faith of 
Islam : 

Such a clown was he I 

Twenty-two elephants moved with him in line. 

Countless horsemen rode with him. 

The R&j4 had his heavy guns yoked. 

Taking cross-bows and various weapons 
55. The Raja wou his way to the midst o£ the dease throng 
Where the dead lay in heaps. 

Ov#r them hovered kites and vultures. 


JJJJ 
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lavokiag Shambhd's name he oouohed his lance. 

The Rdjd reached the scene of battle. 

Standing^ on his elephant Krishna shouted aloud, 

^'Thou Musttlmdn I Mirai^ Sultan I Grant me this boonl 
Why dost thou not come forward to meet me in fight 
Scouts brought in the news. 

And told Mird^ this news ; — 

O son of Zaid All ! In the battle beat the drum 
Careful spies brought in word 
That the Ra bas come forward. 

Then Mir4n himself mounted his horse, and shouted aloud : — 
This is the day to mount our steeds 
Miran bade them bring his horse, 

On which was a golden saddle. 

And Shaikh Shahab rode on Bokhara steod. 

And the men of Turkey, Aleppo and Irdn all mounted. 

All rode impetuously in the cause of the faith, shouting 
aloud. 

Mirin reached the fi.eld of battle, 

And the coward fled when his courage failed him. 

Where the battle raged most fiercely, there stood the Sayyid 
steadfast. 

With the brave fought the brave, but the faint-hearted fled. 
The Rajd reached the field of battle. 

And from his elephant^s back Krishna shouted. 

Standing faced him and thus answered his challenge. 

Mirdn seeing the Rdjd, called to him : — 

When the lion comes forward, what strength remains to tho 
jackal ? 

Seeing Miran the Raj^ spake ; — 

Thou art but young in years and ignorant, 

Get thee gone to Mecca, and listen to my words. 
Heaif'ken, O Sultdn, to my words, 

Here thou wilt but vainly lose tby life. 

If I slay thee, I shall be put to shame,’' 

Thus the Rdjd answered. 

From Mfraigi’s mouth came words like flowers 
Hearing these words Mir&n smiled. 

Rdj4 I I shall slay thee and plunder thy stronghold 
Unless thou wilt embrace the Prophet’s faith.’-’ 

Hearing this the RajA was enraged at heart, 

The RAjA summoned all his forces. 
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All his ESjputs, R4'os and Rlinds. 

I am a Ghauhfin of Bnndela, 

I will that the combat begin now/^ 

MirSn was surrounded on all sides, 

As the moon is hidden by the clouds. 

How shall I sing the praises of the Sayyid, 

Whose exploits are known throughout the world ? 

When Mirdn grasped his sword. 

The Bdjd's seven senses were lost. 

80. In his hand he grasped his sword. 

As he stood among the horsemen. 

Hail ! Bi^o Krishnd I Hear me, 

Repeat the halma with thy lips. 

Hail ! .Rd'o Krishnd I accept my counsel I 
" Repeat the kalma V* Thus commanded Mirdn. 

As the Rdjd listened he grew enraged at heart. 

And called upon his soldiers. 

He bade the cannon open fire, 

And they belched forth smoke. 

86. The cannons opened fire 

And the balls fell in showers. 

The round iron discs flew into the air and made a noise like the 
grunting of wild boars. 

In his hands Mirdn Sayyid Hussain took his bow and Mirdn's 
arrows flew, just as Indm sends down rain in torrents. 

90. When the. swords began to play, the cowards fled, 

Arrows, swords and spears were broken into pieces . 

Iiances and armour were splintered into fragments. 

Bodies were wounded and cries of pain arose. 

Brave men fought in the midst of the battle 
Breast to breast 

Jogan Ldl saith ; Shimbhd threw away the spear. 

Now came the time for the dagger. 
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Section 6 — Sikhism and the story op Banda 'Batragi. 


Lite of NInak. — Ndnak, the founder of the Sikh faith, was the 
son of Kalu Chand/ a Khatri of the Bedi section, and, wai box’n at Tal- 
wan4i,^ a village on the Ravi not far from Lahore, on the full moon day 
in Katak Sambat 15^6, or 14 years earlier than Luther. His father 
was a simple peasant, employed by Rdi Boe, a Mubammadan Rdjput 
of the Bhatti tribe, the owner of the village, as an appraiser of produce. 
His mother’s name was Tripta. 

. When only 5 years old the sister of Nanak’s mother, Bibi Latho, 
came to see her sister and observing the boy’s indifference to wordly 
things said to her : Thy son is soft headed.’ N^nak rejoined : Thine 
will be four times as soft headed ; thus predicting the birth of the 
famous saint \<&bsL Ram Thamman whose shrine is at the place of that 
name near Kastir.® 


Of Nanak’s life few authentic details have come down to us, and 
these are contained in a J a nm^dk A t ov biography ^ assigned by Trampp 
to the later years of Guru Arjan or his immediate successors. This 
work refers to hymns in the Gran^h Sdhih and must therefore have been 
compile I after it. Mohsan-i-F4ni appears to refer to separate stories 
which even in his time were not collected in one work. This biography 
contains few of the miracles and other incidents found in the later 
janmsdkhis^ and a« it is an early record of Nanak’s life and teachino* it 
may be regarded as authentic in all material points. 


^ One account avers that Kilu or Kallu had no sons until one day a/a^fr visitel 
his hut and was there fed, whereupon he sent some fragments of his m? al to Kallu’s wife 
promising her a famous son. She went as is customary for her confinement to Mari near 
Hot Kaehwd (or K4na Kacbha, 15 miles south of Lahore) where her parents lived. Here 
her son waS born and he received the somewhat disparaging name of Namk, because he was 
horn in the house of his mind or mdfernal grandfather. See McGregor’s Kisfory of the 
Stlchs, I, p. H2, and Cunningham’s Jitfo, p. 40, and note. This account is rejected by the 
better-informed who say that Hardidl, the family priest, drew up the boy’s horoscope and 
divined for him the name of Ndnak to which his parents objected as it was common to 
both Hindus and Muhammadans. The priest rejoined that his calculations disclosed that 
the boy was destined to be revered by both creeds : JPhJosophic Mist, of the Sihh Melt- 
ifion, by Khazdn Singh, Lahore, 1914, p. 55. B. Guvbakhsh Singh however writes :—"(iuru 
Nanak’s sister was older than himself and she was named Ndnaki. The brother was given 
her name, as very often happens. This is a simpler and more natural explanation than 
tne other two given. Perhaps the girl was born in her maternal grandfather’s house and So 
named N4naki.” 


2 Talwandi Rai-Bul4r or ^^of wit and wealth” is now called Raipur: McGregor I 32 
The date of NAnak’s birth is also given as the 3rd of light half of Baisdkh. ^ * 

At Talwandi now stands the famous Nankana SAhib on the site of the house 
in which Ndnak was, born 5 the Kiara Sabib, the sacred field into which Ndnak when 
absorbed in contemplation let his father’s cattle stray but in which no sign of damao-e 
done to the crop could be found ; a temple on the site where a snake shaded his face with 
its hood while he lay sunk in contemplation and another where the shade of the tree 
still : Khazan Singh, op. 60, 

a Khaz4n Singh, op. cif., p. 66. Ram Thamman was a Bair4gi, and a cousin of N4nak • 
?ee vol. II, p. 87 infra. Th^am man ^dhanwan^ the Gf-rewia oppcsiti folia or elastica or 
dMmar, a grass Pennietum eenchroides, Panjadi Dicty,, pp. 1123, 295, 294 But Dossiblv 
thamman is dieriY^dL from fAamwi, a post or pillar, Sanskr, JSthan ba and may thus he 
connected with Stamb Nath, a form o£ Shiva. ^ 
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Ijife of Guy'S, NdnaJc. 


As a child Ndnafe was devoted to meditation on God, and at the 
age of 7 he was sent to the Hindu village school, where he composed the 
35 verses^ of the Patti in the Rtig As5. of the Granf/t. Here Nanak 
received all his secular instruction, for he was earl 7 employed hy his 
father as a bu^alo-herd. 


In due ooui'se he mivried and two sons were born to him, bat this 
did not prevent his leading a life remote from thoughts of this world 
and his superhuman character was I'evealed to EAi Bul^ir, the son of 
Rai Bhoe, who found him one day sleeping beneath a tree whose shadow 
had stood still to shelter him, while those of the other trees had moved 
with the waning noon.® 

N4nali showed no bent for any worldly yocation, but delighted in 
the society of saints and eyen wandering faqfrs, and at last his father 
in despair sent hirn to Sultanpur, a town now in the Kapdrthala State, 
where his brother-in-law Jair&m, husband of his sister, N4,naki, was 
employed as a factor to Naw4b Daulat Khdn the Lodi, who after his 
long governorship of the Punjab called in B5bar to aid him against his 
master^s injustice. 

At Snlt&npur Ndnafc devoted himself to his duties, but his wife 
and children were left or remained at Talwandi, sometimes I’egarded :is 
an indication that his domestic life was not happy. His wife however 
rejoined him after bis tvavel« and lived with him till bis death. 
There too he was joined by an old acquaintance, Mardana the Ddm, 
an .itinerant musician, w^ho accompanied his improvised hymns on 
his rahdb or harp.® 

At Sult&npur too N4nak was destined to receive that definite call 
to the office of religious leader to which he owes his title of Guru. 
While bathing one day in the canal he was taken np by angels and' 
tranP|x>rted into the presence of God who gave him a goblet of nectar 
with the command to spread the fame of God fHari) through the 
world. Meanwhile his servant had c mried home the news of his disap- 
pearance in th? water, and the Khdn had actually set fishermen to dr^ 
the canal for his body, when he re-appeared. ” 

After this event Guru Ndnak took the decisive step of distributing 
all that he had among the poor and accompanied by Mardana he left 
his house and began to preach. In popular phrase he turned faqir. His 
first pronouncement ‘ There is no Hindu and no Mussalmdu ^ led to 
his being cited, at the Gldzi^s instance, to appear before the Nawdb, who 

^ 35, not 34. as usually stated. Each verse began with a letter of fh • alphabet The 
letters are exactly the same 35, as arc now found in the Gurmnbhi alphabet, even in- 
cluding the letter (r) which is peculiar to < Jnrmiilchi, thus proving that the Gnrraukb' 
alphabet existed before bis time and was not invented by the second Gurd, Angad though 
the name Gurmubhi may have replaced its < rigi.ial name, which was possibly ^Tankrc 
See the pamphlet : Tie Origin ofth^ OurntukAi Characters, Coronation Printing Work*! 
Hall Bazar, Amritsar. Sir George ftriorson holds that the alphabet is derived ftom -ti e 
SArada through the Tdkri < f the Hills ai.d the landa scsint of the plains ; J R a <! 


® Snbseqxiently the legend ran that a birge black snake 
NdnaVs head to shield him from the sun's rays while he slept, 

® Maidrna was the founder of the Babibi group of the 
calls him the harper, or rather a chanter, and player upon a 
gaiiar : SiHe efihe SiJphSg p. 42, 


had raised its hood ovei 

^om-Mir4si. Cunningham 
^ffinged instrument like a 
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Ndrml^s pilgrimages. 


invited him to accompany him to the mosqne. NSnak did so — and while 
the Qdzf led the prayers, he laughed. To the Q5zx^s remonstrances he 
replied that the latter had left a foal in his own courtyard and had 
throughout the prayers been anxious lest it should fall into the well. 
Amazed at Ndnak’s power of reading his thoughts the Qdzi fell at 
his feet and acknowledged his power. 

After this incident NAnak set out on what are often called his five 
pilgrimages, thus beginning his mission to call the people to the right 
path. The first lay eastward, ^ to the shrine of Shaikh Sajan who had 
built a temple for Hindus and a mosque for Muhammadans — a proof of 
the religious toleration in fashion at this period of Indian history. But 
the Shaikh was given to murdering those who put up with him in his 
shop and stealing their property, until the Gurd saw through him and 
made him become a repentant follower of his teaching. Tradition also 
takes Ndnak to Delhi, where he restored a dead elephant to life and in- 
terviewed the Mughal emperor. Besides Shaikh Sajan he encountered 
many other flags, whom he converted. At the sack of Sayyidpur he 
w^ captm-ed by Bihar's troops and carried off, but coming under 
Bdbar's own notice he was honourably used and set at libertv.® 

But he soon set out on his second or southward pilgrimage. That 
he ever reached Ceylon or formed there a sangai (congregation) of his 
disciples is hardly probable, and if he did so few authentic details of 
this journey have been preserved. 

At Sidlkot he heard that Hamza Ghaus was undergoing a 40 da^s^ 
fast in order to acquire power to destroy the town, so he sat under a 
plum (Jev) tree and called thrice to the faqtr. Eeceiving no replv 
he stood up and gazed at the lofty tower in a vault of which the faqtr 
had shut himself, and burst open its walls so that the sun fell on the face 
of the recluse. This saint had promised sons to a Khatri of the town 
in return for a promise that the first-born should become his disciple 
and_ as the vow was broken had condemned all the inhabitants to 
annihilation. The Gurii impressed on him the injustice of punishing 
all for the faults of a few.* The Ber Bdba N4nak still commemorates 
this incident. 


m tour the Gurii who was returning from Russia and 

Turbistdn reached Hassan Abd4l in 1520. On the top of the hill was a 
spring of water. Its summit was occupied by Wali Qandhari, a 
Muhammadan saint, who grew jealous of the Gurfi. and refused to let 


Sajan at Tulamba and places the incident in the second tour. 
The Shaikh inveigled MardSna into hia house and maltreated him, hoping to secure the 

Tulamba had been in Tafmdr*s time a 

and speak of its Saiyids, 

c a' PP’ 41^484, cited in the Multfin &a3ietteer, 1901-03, p. 373/. 

oo ChawaU Mashiikh in Mailsi tehsfl is i^arbgr 

S" ** ITigiha there is a shrine to B4ba Ntaak noHh' 

west of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar ; Dera Ghiizi Kh&n Gaaetteer, 1898, p. 63. 

reace\^^lL“ff!l^ru the occur, 

reace in t,he &rarah, it may well have happeued. lu this pilgrimafire to the East Nanak 

by constant dialectics^ ^tb Jyfiihammadan SbailShs 
and other He then poturued to Talwan^li. 

9 Khasin Singh, p. 76, 
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Marddna draw water from it^ so the spring dried up and re*appeared at 
the spot where the Guru had halted. The Wali cast a huge rock down 
from the hill upon itj but the Guru stopped the rock with his baud, 
leaving an impression of it on the hill -side. ^ Thence he continued his 
tour through Sialkot and witnessed the sack o£ Saidpur, near Emin- 
dbad^ which he had foretold.^ 

Again Nanak returned to Talwandi, but only to make thence his 
third pilgrimage northwards into Kashmir, where be climbed Mount 
Sumera and had a lengthy discussion with the chiefs of the Jogis and 
according to some accounts with Shiva himself. 

His fourth pilgrimage was to the West to Mecca, where he lay 
down and by chance turned his feet towards the Ka^aba. When 
reproached for this hj the Cl4zi^ Rukn-ud-Din^ he challenged him to 
lay his feet in any direction where God^s house did not lie, and where- 
ever the Q4zi turned N4nak^s feet^ there appeared the Ka^aba.^ 

Guru Nanak^s fifth and last pilgrimage may be regarded as purely 
allegorical. He went to Gorakh-hatri where he discoursed with the 
84 j Siddhs, or disciples of Gorakh Nath. A temple exists at Ndnakmata 
in the Kuraaon or Naini Tal Tarai, about 10 miles from Khatima, a 
station on the Kohilkhan4-Kum4on Kailway. Not far from this place 
are still to be found several maths of from one of which sweet 

soap-nuts {mitha retha) are obtained by the mahant at Nanakmata. 
Two such trees are known in the Almora district ; one at the place called 
the Gulia ritha by the hill men, the other on the road from Lahugh4t 
to Dhunnaghdt. It appears that where new shoots spring from old 
decayed trunks^ the fruit they bear loses its bitterness. Gorakh-hatri 
may he the name of some 7naih of yogis in these hills. *^It was also,^ 
observes S. Gurbakhsh Bakhsh, ^ the name of a well-known math at the 
Indian end of the Khaibar Pass, about two stages from Peshawar. 
B4bar, who went twice to visit the place, gives an account of it and 
describes it as a well-frequented place to which Hindus caxne from dis- 
tant places^ and went through the ceremony of shaving themselves 
clean. Several low underground cells, entry to which was obtained 
by crawling along on all fours, and immense heaps of hair marked 
the place.^ This seems to be the well-known Gor-Khatri at PeshSwar. 
Other authorities say that this the Quru^s last pilgrimage was to the 
East and that It took him to GorakhmatS or Ndnakmata. 

Other accounts give more detailed and less ambitious accounts of 
the pilgrimages. On his first the Guru visited EminfibAd where he 
meditated on a bed of pebbles (ror) where the Rori S4hib now stands.^ 
Here he composed a hymn in which he reproached the Khatris for 
subsisting on alms wrung from the people and expo.unded the merits of 
earning a livelilood by honest labour. 

^ Khaz5n Singb, p. 101. 

* p. 102, 

^ The ehola or oloak said to have beea presented to hloi at Mecca is preserved at pera 
Baba Nanak. It is inscribed with tluusatiis of words and figures : durdaspur Gf^aseUeer, 
1214, p. 30. 

^ Kbazdu Sii^b, p. 7U. 
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The accession of Angad. 


NSnak went to several other places also. At Haiidwar he pointed 
out to the Hindus the hollowness of sending water to their forefathers 
At Knnikshetr he proved the uselessness of such vain beliefs as not 
eating meat at an eclipse. At Jaganniith he pointed out the right way to 
worship God and said that it did not consist in lighting lamps and so 
on. Among the other countries that he visited were K4bulj Baghdad 
etc. But this pilgrimage is rejected altogether by the refomins- 
Sikhs. ® 

Ndnakdied at Kartarpur on the banks of the Ravi in the 
Jullundur District in the house of his family, with whom he appears 
to have been reconciled. Before his death he transmitted his Guruship 
to Lahna, surnamed Angad, the second Gurd, by a strikingly simple 
ceremony. Ndnak laid five pice before Angad » and fell at his feet This 
event occurred in 1687 A. D. 

The successive Gm’us transmitted their oflSce by thie rite, but later 
on^a cocoanut^ was also laid before the successor thus appointed. Guru 

Ndnak also went four times round his successor and then said that his 

own spirit had gone into his body so that he was from that moment to 
be regarded as Nanak himself. It is now a common Sikh belief that 
each Guni inherited the spiritual light of Nanak and the doctrine is as 
old as Mohsin-ul-Fani. 


Bhai Budha, a J at, affixed the tilaik or coronation mark on 
Angad's forehead and survived to witness ' the installation of no less 
than four of Angad's successors. Tradition s.iys that while very young 
he came to Nanak and referring to the devastation of the unripe crops 
wrought by Babar's troops said that he was afraid of being untimely 
carried away by the angel of death. N£nak replied: ‘Thou art 
old (Bu4ha) not young." So he was named Bhfi,i Budha and lived till 
1627. The significance of the tilak is well known. It is often if 
not generally affixed by a dominant or autochthonous agricultural class 
and in this instance the choice of Bh^i Budha represented the Jat 
recognition of the Guru's chiefship. To his sons’ protests ao^inst 
their father’s choice of Angad, Guru Nanak replied that not even the 
Gurii’s dogs sufEered want, and that they should have clothes and food 
enough. In accord, probably, with this tradition, we find the Mnak- 
putra or descendants of Ndnak employed towards the close of the Sikh 
period in banda-hhara, a practice whereby traders entrusted goods to a 
Ndnakputra who engaged to couvey them for a stipulated sum from 
Ja^dhri to Amritsar, then the emporium of the Sikh states, paving all 
duties. The Nanakputras, from the sanctity which attaches “to their 
persons, engaged enjoyed certain exemptions and were less subject to 
molestation from custom- officers’ importunity than others. 


1 An^ is sa^ to mean ‘own body’ (fr. ang, Sanskr. ‘body’), because Labna 
obeyed Guru Ninak’s order to eat of a corpse which vanished when he beean to do so' 
Mc^egor s aut. oj the Sihhe, I, p. 49, and Malcolm’s SJeet A, p. 208. But a more pro- 
bable account IS that he was blessed by the Gurd and proclaimed as flesh of his flesh And 
blood of his blood s as the G-urd’s self, in fact. 


® AU Bins Art JReichsajpfel (Tvurapp, Die Religion der Sihhs, p, 11)— Murray's 
MiHorgofihe Funjab, I, p. 169. But Khazan Siugh says that the cocoanut was used 
at Guru ABgad^s uominatiou. 
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Ndnak^s attitude to Isl4m is illustrated hy several incidents in tlie 
above sketch of his life. To these the latter fanarasdkMs make many 
additions, which at least record the traditional attitude of the earlier 
'Sikhism to Islam. Thus immediately after Ndnak^s election for a 
spiritual life he is said to have been visited by Khw&ja Khizr, the 
Muhammadan saint, who taught him all earthly knowledge. 

The traditional account of Guru Nanak’s funeral also records his 
attitude towards the two religions. When the Hindus and the Mu- 
hammadans both claimed his body he bade them lay flowers on either 
side of it, for Hindus on the right and for Muhammadans on the left, 
bidding them see whose flowers remained fresh till the following day. 
But next morning both lots of flowers were found fresh, while the 
body had vanished, signifying that it belonged to neither, yet equally 
to both the creeds, Nanak expressed his religious thought in verses, 
composed in Panjdbi, which form no insignificant part of the Gfanth. 
Ndnak was absorbed, to use the Sikh phrase, on the 10th of October 
. 1538 (the 10th of the light half ef Asauj, Sambat 1596). 

His successor, Guru Angad, was a Khatri of the Trihun section, 
who had fulfilled the Guru^s ideal of unquestiouiug obedience to his will. 
Though perhaps illiterate, the invention of the Gurmukhi alphabet in 
1533 is ascribed to Guru Angad ^ and he also had much of what he had 
learnt about NAnak from Bala, th? Sindhu Jat, a disciple of that Guru, 
reduced to writing. 

He himself however composed a few verses which are preserved 
in the Granih. He earned his living by twisting the coarse twine 
made of mwi]\ thus following Ndnak^s teaching about alms. His death 
occurred in 1552 or 1553 at Khadur near Govindwil on the Bi£s, 
where he dwelt in seclusion since his accession to the Gnruship. 
He had appointed his follower Amar Das, a Khatri of the Bhalla sec- 
tion, to succeed him, passing over his own sons as unworthy. 

Gurtj Amar D&s resided at Govindw^l whence he sent out 22 of his 
numerous disciples to various parts of the country to preach, dividing it 
into as many man;as or dioceses.® He also built Kaj4rawal, But his 
most important act was the separation of the passive recluses of the 
Ud&si order from the active lay Sikhs, thus giving the latter body some- 
thing of a social character in addition to the religious ties which held 
it together. He organised and maintained a public refectory (Imgar) 
at which all the four castes ate together and no question was rais^ as 
to whether the food had been cooked by a Brahman or a low caste 
Sikh.® Before his accession he had been a Vaishnava, and after it he 
built at Govindw&I the grand baoU or oblong well with its 84 steps 

^ B. Gnrbakhsh bowerer writes ; — " The tradition that the second Gurd inrented the 
Gnrmnkhi alphabet is based on a misreading of the spurious book called the Janatnsdifhi 
of BTidi Bdld, Gxird Angad only secured the J anampatri or horoscope of Gnrd Ndnak 
from his uncle Lain ; see the introductory portion of this sdkhi given in Dr. Tmmpp^s 
Translation of the Q-ranth. The peculiar script of Gnrd Gohind Singh's letters is an 
earlier stage of Gurmukhi. 

* The JPanth-BraJedsh calls them gaddU. Manja means a large couch so that ^ see ^ 
would be a good translation of the term. Cf Akhar^s 22 provinces: G. C, Narang, 
Transformation of Sikhism, p. 23. 

^ Khazan Singh, p. 113. * 
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Bdm Dds and Arjan. 

and landing places. It is a general belief among the Sikhs that 
whoever bathes on these steps one by one on the same day repeat- 
ing the jdjpji with sincerity to the last step shall be saved from the 
8,400,000 trausmigratory forms and go direct to heaven. Guru Amar 
D&s also pronounced against the Brahmanical rite of sati^ reformed the 
ceremonies in vogue at marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and 
the like, and added largely to the poetical literature of the Sikhs. Mis 
verses in the Grant A are distinguished for simplicity and clearness. 

Guru Amar D&s left two sons M g-an and Mohari, but bestowed the 
harhat or apostolic virtue upon Ram Dds, his son-in-law, as a reward for 
his daughter’s filial love and obedience as well as the worth of Rdm 
Dds himself. 

Rdm Das succeeded as Gurh in 15 ?4. He was also a Khatri of the 1631 S. 
Sodhi section, which has Relayed so pre- eminent a part in Sikhism. 

Gurd Amar Das is said to have found an attentive listener in Akbar, but 
Rdm Dds entered into still closer relations with that tolerant emperor, 
and is said to have received from him the grant of a piece of land where- 
on he founded Ramddspur, subsequently known as Amritsar, or the 
^ pool of salvation ^ from the ancient tank which lay in it, and which he 
repaired and enlarged. According to some authorities he also built 
in its midst the Harimandar, or temple of God (Hari), in which no idols 
wei'e set up. 

Gurd Udm Dds^ poetical contributions to the Granth are clear and 
easy, to understand, reproducing the traditional circle of Sikh thought as 
enunciated by the earlier Gurds. 

This, the fourth Guru, was succeeded by xArjan, his youngest son,^ 
and henceforth the office becomes hereditary in the Sodhi section. More- 
over with the accession of Arjan on the 3rd Bhddon sudi 1580, accord- i638S, 
ing to the oldest known record, the Sikh community enters un a new 
phase. He laid aside the rosary and garb of a faqlr and dressed in 
costly raiment. Though not, it is sometimes said, a Sanskrit scholar, 

Guru Arjan was a man of considerable literary attainments and nearly 
half the deli Granth was composed by him. 

He also collected the hymns of his predecessors and adding to 
them selections from the writings of the earlier reformers, Kabfr, 
Namdeo, Rdvi Dds, and others, compiled the Granth or ^ Book^ of the 
Sikh commonwealth. A decalogue of ten commandments ascribed to 
this, the fifth Guru, has recently^ been discovered in Eastern Bengal. It 
is naturally very like the Mosaic, hut one of the manuscripts indicates 
that the Sikhs were being boycotted and found it difficult to marry ^ 

But Arjan^s activity was not confined to spiritual afEairs. Hitherto 
the Gurus had lived on their own earnings like Angad, or on the 
voluntary offerings of their followers though these seem to have been 
in the main ear-marked to charitable purposes by Amar Dds, but Guru 
Arjan established the beginnings of a fiscal system, appointing collec- 
tors, called mdsand^ to each of whom was assigned a definite district. 

_ ^ Kot Ids eldest son. Arjan’s 'elder brother Pirthi Chand had founded a rival sect, 
the The eldest son was more than once set aside as personally unfit or not available! 

» 1916, p. 378. 
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Their deputies were called meords,'^ a term borrowed from Akbar^s 
system. These appointments indicated an attempt at regular 
administration. Some writers hint that the secs or manjaa of 
Gurd Amar Das became the 22 fiscal units o.. Guru Arjan. If this 
was so the change is significant of the gra iual transformation of Sikh- 
ism even at that early stage. But disciples were also sent to Kdbul^^ 
Kandahdr, Sindh and even Turkistan not only to spread the Sikh faith 
but also for purposes of trade. .He also permitted himself to be addressed 
as Sacha pddsJidh or Hrue king, ^ ^ Sodhi Sultdn/ the Sodhi Sultdn.® 
Apparently he obtained this title in consequence of the dignities bestowed 
on him for his services against Ndiagarh. He continued N^nak^s 
policy of toleration for and good isolations with the MuhammadanSj 
for the famous saint Midn Mir was a great friend of ' his and the happeu- 
ing to visit the Gurd at this time iie was asked to lay foundation stone 
1645 S, of the Harimandar in 1589. But it was not well and truly laid 
and though the mason righted it the Gurd prophesied that the temple 
would fall down and have to be rebuilt.*^ In 1590 ' be founded Tarn 
Tdran. 

* Guru Arjan^s chief opponent was Chandu Lai, a diwdn or finance 
minister oE Akbar, who^e daughter the Guru refused to accept for his 
son Har Govind. This led to an enmity which had dire results. Chandu 
Lai denounced the Guru to the emperor as an enemy of Islam and 
though Akbar himself was not induced to persecute the Guru —on the 
contrary he honoured him in various ways and an account of Akbar^s 
visiting Guru Arjan at his home and remitting the land revenue on a 
famine 'Stricken area at his request is given in the Seirul maiahharin^ 
Chandu LaTs hostility predisposed his successor Jahangir against” him 
It was he who informed that emperor of the Giiru^s loan of Es. 5000 
to Prince Khusru. Indeed the Baiistdn^^ which contains the most 
probable account of Gurd Arjan^s death, says he was accused, like 

^ Kbazdn Singh, p. 118. Akbar bad employed Meoiras or Mewatis, of the Mewat, as 
d4k- runners, spies and on other delicate duties *. Ain-i-ATcoari, I, p. 252. TLe definition 
of meora as ‘a Guru's priest' cited in Vol. Ill, p. 86 m/m, is misleading. 

® Narang, p. 35, He suggests that masand is a corruption of masnad^i^dld or 

* Jjkcellency,' a title of the Mughal governors, and that though there are now' Eto Sikh 
masands the system still continues in the sect founded by Banda, and the imsand 9 exist 
under the style of Bhdi (in that sect'. But a wrtter in the Dacca Meview for January 
1916 (p. 317) speaks of the term as equivalent to sangatia. And he writes: —^the original 
number ’ (of the masands) got very much multiplied (under the successors of that third 
Gurd. With the gradual transformation of Sikhism, this system also underwent a change 
and the bishops did not remain purely spiritual guides, but became collectors of tithes etc. 
(p. 316) ' This confirms the view expressed in the text. Followers of maaands, who were in 
charge of sangats, wore called sangtiaa or masandiast not masands themselves. Trumpp 
says Gu^ Arjan introduced a regular system of taxation, compelling all Sikhs to contri- 
bute 'according to their means or other gains.* But this Gurd appears to have established 
:he tithe, dasaundJt^ daswandlt, 'a regular tenth contributed to the Gurds'ti^wie 
Fanjahi Diotg, ft, vv. In the Western Pnnjab, at any rate, this title was called sikhi or 
was replaced by a new tax called by that term. 

^ According to Khazan Singh (p. 130) these titles we e assaiued^ first by Gurd 
Hargoviud. 

* Khazan fe'iugh, p. 119. Gurd Arjan^s haoU in the Dabbi Bazar at Lahore was also 
made by the Muhammadan governor, Hosain Khan i p. 121. 

* II p; 272 ei seq* 
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many other Punjab notables, of actual participation in Prince Khusru^s 
rebellion. It is certain that he was condemned by Jah&ngir to a heavy 
fine.^ Unable or unwilling to pay the sum demanded he was exposed 
of the sun^s rays and perished of exhaustion iii 1606, 1663 S, 

Arjan'^s son Har Govind succeeded to the Guruship. He wore 
two swords typifying mnin or secular and faqiri or spiritual authority, 
and he was the first Qurd to take up arms against the Muhammadans 
to wham he certainly ascribed his father^'s death, whatever the pre- 
cise circumstances may have been. He built the stronghold of Har- 
govindpur on the iij^per reaches of the Beds, and thence harried the 
plains. To his standard flocked many whom want and misg )vernment 
had driven from their homes. But at last Guru Har Govind fell into 
the hands of the imperial troops, and Jahdngir kept him a prisoner 
at Gwdllor for 12 years, until in 1628, on that eraperoris death, 
he obtained his freedom by sacrificing his treasures. ^ lieturning to Kirat- 
pur the Gurd renewed his attacks on the Muhammadan land-owners 
and Imperial oflScIals of the plains. One of his last exploits was an expe • 
dition to Ndnakmata, in the Tarai near Naini Tdl, whose faqtr Almast, 
the UdAsi, complained that* he had been expelled from his shrine 
by the Jogis, who had also burnt the tree under which Gurd 
NAnak had held debate with the followers of Gorakh ISlAth. This or 
another Almast had been deputed by tbis, the sixth Guru, to ShujAtpur 
near Dacca and had there founded sangat* This mngat at ShujAtpur 
was called after Natha SAhib, third in succession to this Almast.® In 
1693 S. 1636, the Guru restored him to his shrine and returned to Kiratpur 

» According to the Tiizuh of Jahangir he waited upon Khusr when the latter halted 
at his residence, and placed the saffron finger mark or iiTca upon his forehead *. J. A. S. B., 

1907, p- 603. The meeting took place at Tarn Taran according to Khaz5n Singh, p. 125. 

3 The Sikh accounts aver that Chandu Lai continued his iutrigues against Guru Har 
Govind and prevailed on Jahangir to demand payment by him of the fine imposed on the 
father, but the Guru forbade the Sikhs to raise the money. Mian Mir however interceded 
with JahAngir at Delhi and not only obtained his release but reconciled him to this 
emperor whom he accompanied on his tonr in Rajput^na and who even employed him to 
subdue the rebellious chief of Nalagayh s Khazdn &ngb, p. 129. Tbis account is easily 
reconcilable with that of the Ddhisfdn (II, p. 274) which represents Gurd Har Govind 
as entering Jahangir’s service and continuing to serve Shah Jahan ; yet the latter emperor 
sent troops against him and they drove him out of Ramdaspur (Amritsar) and plund^^d 
his lands there. The Gurd was victorious iu his struggle with Painda KhAn, who resisted 
the fortification of Hargovindpur, hut imperial troops intervened and drove him to seek 
refuge amongst the Hill States : ih , p. 277. The testimony of Mohsin-i-Pani is in some 
ways all the more valuable in that he was a Muhammadan . 

Malcolm’s SJcetoh (p. 32) reproduces a tradition which is not based on any written 
or authentic proof. 

Other authorities say that the Gurd was mvited by the emperor to Delhi and thence 
accompanied him to Agra. There misled by an astrologer tbe emperor requested the Gurd 
to fast and pray for him for a period of forty days in the solitary hill fort of Gwalior. 

This was a plot on the part of Chandu and other enemies of the Gurd to get him out of 
the way. But the emperor soon realized his mistake, sent for the Gurd and at hi s request 
liberated many of the hill Rajas imprisoned in GwAlior. 

* JDacea .Review^ 1916, p. 228, Sikh Relics in Mastern Bengal. The Nanakmata 
near Naini TAl seems to have been called the ‘Ndnakmata of Almastraj.’ B. Gnrbakhsh 
Singh writes regarding the sangat at Shujatpnr : * The inscription on a stone in the well 
of this sangat commemorates the name of the original founder and his ** Mother Lodge of 

NAnakmata. This new was not named NAnakmata, but it was under the Lodge 
at NAnakmata in Naini Tdl, and its priests were appointed or removed by the head at that 
place. 
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through Aligarh, Dehli and Karn41. This life of active military 
enterprise, lightened at intervals by sport, ^ absorbed all Har Govind^s 
energies and he contributed nothing to the Granth. 

But interesting stories are recorded of his aversion to the ostenta- 
tious or undue exercise of spiritual power. B4bd Qurditta, his eldest 
son, had restored to life a cow accidentally killed by a Sikh, The 
Gurd rebuked him for this uncontrolled exhibition of spiritual force 
and the Babd went to the tomb of Budhan Shah, a Muhammdan faq^tr^ 
where he lay down and gave up his soul. Similarly, Atal Bdi, his 
fourth son, as a boy of 9 restored to life a playmate who had died of 
snake-bite and he too when reproached by the Gurd for vying with 
the giver and taker of life by exercising miraculous power over death 
covered himself with a sheet and breathed his last. His tomb is close 
to the Kaulsar at Amritsar and is the highest building in that town.^ 

Gurd Har Govind was known also as the Chhatwdn Bddshdh or 
6 th king among the Sikhs and so offerings of kavah par shad are 
made at the Darbar Sahib at Lahore on the 6th of every month and 
the building is illuminated.^ 

On his death at Kiratpur in 1645^ his grandson Har Rai succeeded 
him.® Of this Gurd we have an account by the author of the Ddhisfdn^ 
who knew him personally. Less warlike than his grandfather, Gurd 
Har Rdi still maintained th^ pomp and circumstances of a semi-inde- 
pendent military chieftain. His body-guard consisted of .300 cavalry 
with 60 musqueteers, and 800 horses were stalled in his stables. His 
alliance was successfully sought by another rebellious scion of the Mughal 
house, Hard Shikoh, who soon perished. Thereupon the Guru retreated 
to Kiratpur whence he sent his^son Ram Rdi to Delhi to negotiate 
pardon. Aurangzeb received the young envoy graciously, but detained 
him as a hostage for his father^s loyalty. Har Rdi contributed not a 
single verse to the Sikh scriptures. Dying in 1661 at Kiratpur he 171S 
left his oflSice to his second son Har Kishan, the 8th Guru, and as yet 
a minor,®- Ram Rdi, still a hostage, appealed to Aurangzeb, who seized 

His prowess as an archer is still remembered for he would shoot an arrow from 
Srfgovindpnr to the shrine of Damdama, a distance of about half a mile j Gurdaspar Q-aze^ 

Uer, 1914> p. 17. 

* Khazan Singh, pp* 140-1. 

3 Muhammad Latif : Xiohore^ its JXistor^ etc., p, 197, 

* MacanlifEe places this event in Sbt. 1701 ( 1644 A..D.), but this appears to be 
an error. The DdMatdn gives the year as 1645 and its correctness has now been proved, 
by a mannscript recently found in Eastern Bengal. Its author had seen this Gurd at 
Kiratpur in 1643 A. D. MacaulifEe rightly rejected the Hinduising version of the Guru’s 
death, according to which he caused himself to be shut up in Pat41pnri and bade Gurd 
Har not to open the door till the 7th day, when he was found dead ; Dacca Bemew, 

1916, p. 378. 

6 Gurditta, his father and Har Goviml’s eldest son, had become an TJd^si, and this dis- 
qualified him for the office of Guru, now a quasi-secular chiefahip. From a tent-peg driven 
in by him sprang the Tahli Sahib, a large shisham afc Qhakhar KotU, a village in the 
south-west of Shakargayh tahsil : Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 1914, p. 17. 

6 We do not know why Rdin B4i vvas passed over. As a hostage ho may have been 
held ineligible. A somewhat similar incident occurs in Bahawalpur history. According to 
the Sikh accounts he had misquoted a verse of Gurd Nauak : Khazdn Singh, p. 145, An 
early tradition recorded by the Court Historian of Mahdr^ja Banj£t Singh makes R^m Rdi, 
the brother of Har R4i, son of B4hd Gurditta, on being superseded appeal to the emperor, 
who would not or could not help him, aufl upheld the election. B4b4 Gnrditta had married 
a second wife much against the wishes of his father, and R4m R4i was his son by that wife s 
see the UmdeduhTawdriJeh by Ldla Sohan L41, Sdri. Vakfl, Lahore Darbar. 
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Teg Bahddur at Bacea, 


the pretext for mterfereace ia the Gurd^s domestic affairs and sammnn. 

^ small-pox, after declarinff 

^at the Sikhs would find the next Guru in Bakdla, a village on the 

the succession inevitably arose and some of 

theSodhis setup a Guru of their own,i while JRdm Rdi urged his 
claims in reliance on impenal support. This, however, only alienated his 
own foHowers, and despairing of success he retreated to Debra Ddn 
where he founded a sect of his own. 

At length in 1 66 i Teg Bahddur* obtained recognition as the 9th 

birth he destined to be a scourge to his enemies, and foreseeins- 
tois his father named him Teg Bahddur.^ His personal likeness to Bdbf 
JNanak was also striking. Nevertheless his recognition was keenlv confAcsf 
^ by Dhir Mai, .the elder son of Gurditta, the Uddsi,® and Teg ^Bahddur 
was driven to seek refuge on a piece of land which he purcl^sed from 
the Kahlur Rdja. Here in lii65 he founded Anandpur. Still harassed 
by his opponents the Guru set out on a progress throuo'h the Mdlwa 
country-a tract still dotted with shrines, tanks and 
commemorate his visits. Then he wandered through the Kurfikshetra 
and thence into Lower India, where the Sikh faith had many scattered 
adherents. The Sikh accounts of this progress are perhaps iuLcurate in 
detail, but it IS certain that Teg Bahddur’s itinerary was designed both 
to foster toe Sikh faith where already established and to preach the Sikh 
ft Incidentally the existing records 

! p f Sikh orgamsation had been spreS as far 

Dacca, where a masand was posted.* Dacca in- 
deed tecarae a Iiazur san^at or provincial sangat, at first under the 

hni- /s-y that 22 Sodhis of Bakala each claimed to be the rightful GnrfL 

divining what sum one 'Makhan ShSh, a^Lahdna h^ 
vowed to ojffier the Guru when he escaped shipwreck ^ ijaDana, naa 

as* \r "is if‘ 

latter paragraph should he as follows ® genealogy given in the 

4th Guru Ram Das. 

\ 


rirthi Chaud (Mai). 
The Mfnas, 


Mahddev. 


5tb Gurd Arjan jJer, 
6th Gurd Har Govind. 


I 


Bdbd Gurditta 


9th Gurd Teg Bahadur 


Chip Mai. 


7thGnrii'Har R5i. 10th Gurd Goiind Singh. 


founder of the Edm Maids, 


M 


8th Gurd liar Krislian. 


- Ehazin Singh does not say whose son Dhir Mai was. but he afates fl,«f i... k-j 
pessessjoa of the 9mi>th and suooorted Riim B ifs pretensions • pp 150-51 

whdSa rtTchihk^® to Qalara, a 
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pontifical throne at Anandpur and later under the tahht or archbishopric 
at Patna* ^ The sangats thus established were not merely places ol 
worship but also wayside refectories which gave food and shelter to 
indigent wayfarers and each was under a masand^ a term equiva- 
lent to viceroy. When in 1666 Teg Bahidur visited Dacca he 
found prosperous sangats at Sylhet^ Chittagong, Sondip, Lashkar and 
elsewhere and by the time of Guru Qovind Singh Dacca had earned the 
title of the home of Sikhism.^ At Patna in 1666 was born the future 
Gurfi Gobind Singh. Not long afterwards the Guru returned to the 
Punjab, but Govind Singh remained in his native land until the Gurd 
sent for him and he went to Anandpur. 

• Recent research has thrown considerable light on the life and pro- 
paganda of Guru Teg Bahddur. At that period the Aroras went north 
to Kdbul and Kandahar, Balkh, Bukhara and even Russia, while the 
Khatris monopolised the markete of Eastern and Southern India. Hence 
when Teg Bahidur was persecuted by his Sodhi brethren and when 
even the muUaddis of the temple at Amritsar shut its doors against him 
he found adherents in the Khatri communities dotted all over Hindustan, 
the Deccan and Eastern Bengal.^ These colonies probably preserved 
the secular Ksbatriya tradition of the independence of thought and 
freedom from Brabmanical control. 

The enterprise of the Sikh missioners and the distances to which 
they travelled may be gauged by the recently discovered itinerary of 
a pilgrim to the Sikh temples in Southern India and Ceylon. The author 
1783 8 . must have lived long before 1675, but he must have taken boat at 
Negapattan on the Coromandel coast and retxirned through Malayalam, 
in which country he found stray colonies of Bhatra Sikhs and met 
Mayadaman, grandson of Shivandth,^ at Sattur. Inquiries recently 
made by B. Gurbakhsh Singh have thrown much light on the history 
of Sikhism in Southern Irdia. 

The author of the itinerary mentions a viceroy at Tanjore — 
Airapati Naik. This and other indications would fix his date soon after 
the battle of Talikote in Akbar’s time. Other details as regards 
topography are also substantially correct. This account places Shiv 
Ndth at JafEna, in the extreme north of Ceylon. Sikh temples still 
exist at Rameshwar, Salur, Bhaker and Shivkanji in Madras and 
Colombo in Ceylon. Old ‘temples also exist at Burhanpur, Surat, 

1 There were four of these tahhU or * thrones ’ at Anandpur, Amritsar, Patna, and 
iN*ander (Haiderdhdd, Deccan). 

» Dacca Scview, 1916, p. 226 /. 

s 16., 1916, p. 377 /. 

* 16., 1916, p. 376. Trnmpp discredited this story, hut its substantial truth 
must now be regarded as established in spite of the pilgrim^s exaggerations in his 
account of - the victuals consumed at the daily yagyavc. the principal temple in Ceylon, 
The name given in the Sikh books is Shivn^bh and not Shi'ondth, in. Buddhist 

literature means an evil spirit and ndhh has sacred associations as in Vadam ndbh ^tc. 
It is quite j possible that the' name was changed on purpose and the Sikh hooks give it 
correctly as known at Jaffna. Another explanation is that Shivnath in Persian character 
was misread as Shi<cndhJi by early chroniclers. Even in Gurmukhi Shivndlbh la apt to be 
misread as Shivndth, the. letters 6 and t% being so alike. For a similar reason Banda 
would be obliged to call himself a Ksbatriya instead of a Khatri in the Deccan, where the 
term Khatri is used for Dhe^ weavers. 
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Bombay (and Mabalaksbmi, Grant Road), Amrioti, Nirmal (District 
Adil&b^d — in the NizSm^s Dominions). Manuscript copies of the Oranth 
Sdhii are to be found at Burh^npirr and Sui-at, and another old copy 
with one Bolaji Tripathi at Lonovala (Poona). 

The sangat at Colombo is in Colombo fort and a Brahmin Misra 
Jaw^la ParsbM is now in charge. A Sindhi firm— Topan Singh, 
Mothfiwal — claim to have been established in Ceylon from before Gurd 
N4nak's time. Their head office is at Karachi and their munib or 
agent in Colombo, Gop^l Das by name, is still known to be a good 
Sikh. Certain Egyptian mummies in the Colombo Museum are curiously 
enough identified by the local Sikhs as Shivndth, his wife and son ! 
Large numbers of Khatris have been established in Burhinpur from very 
remote times, and are found as far south as Madras, where a Khatri, 
R4ja Tuljardm, lived not many years ago in Tirmalkberi (Madras town). 

At Salur where Gurd Niinak is supposed to have held discussions 
with yogis many maihs or yogi temples are found. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb’s policy was bearing fruit. In his attempt 
to Muhammadanize India he had excited grave opposition and Guru 
Teg Bah4dur recognised that if Gurd N4nak^s acquiescence in the 
Moslem sovereignty was to be revoked his own life must be the price of 
the revodation.’-^ Accordingly he sent the -Kashmiri who had 

appealed to him in their distress to make a petition to the emperor in 
these Words : — * We live on the offerings of the Kshatris. Guru Teg 
Bahidur, the foremost among them, is now seated on the throne of 
Gnrd N4nak and is Gurd of all the Hindus. If thou eanst first make 
him a Mussalmdn, then all the Sikhs and Brahmans who follow him 
will of their own accord adopt thy faith.^ The emperor accordingly 
summoned the Gurd to Delhi and he replied that he would come after 
the rains. That season he passed at Saifdbdd® with Saif-ud-Din whom 
he converted and then dismissing all his followers save five, grrmTig 
whom was his dlwdn, Mati D4s Cfahibra, he set out for Delhi. At 
Sam4na a Path4n offered him a refuge, but the Gurd went on to Delhi. 
There he was seized and resisting every inducement to forsake his faith 
was eventually put to death. To his son Govind R4i he sent a dying 
message to abide fearlessly in Anandpur. Govind R4i, then a boy of 
9, received this behest at Lakhnaur, whence he and his mother retired 
to Anandpur. • 

There he received his father’s head, which was cremated at that 
place. Govind R4i was then acknowledged as the 10th Gurd in 1675. 

The Sikhs’ bblatioits with the Hill States. 

The first of the Hill R4j4s to accept the teaching' of the Gurds was 
the B 434 of Haripur, in K4ngra. He was permitted to see the Gurd 

^ Gurd Ntoak, it was said, had promised Bdbar the empire for 7 generations. Six 
emperors of his line had reigned, and Teg Bahddnr would offer his own life in lien of the 
7th. 

* Saif dbid lies 4 or 6 miles ’from Fatidla. >• 

Govind BSi was here visited by Bhikham Shdh, owner of KnhrSm and SiSna, 4 miles 
from Lskhnanr, and of Thaska which the emperor had bestowed on him. Govind Btu. 
guaranteed his possession of Thaska during ihe .future Sikh domination. Govind Bdi’a 
close conneolion with leading Muhammadans is remarkable. 
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1684 S 

1692 S. 
1698 S. 

1713 S 
1739 S. 


1741 S. 

1742 S. 


Ama.r Das alter eating* from his kitchen at which food was prepared 
and eaten by all castes without distinction.^ This occurred before 


1674. 


In 1618 Guru Har Govind had subdued T&rg. Chand, Rajd of Nala- 
g'arh, who had been in revolt against Jahangir, He was brought before 
the emperor and the Guru for his services obtained the honorary com- 
mand of 1,000 men and 7 gpns, with high judicial functions and other 
honours. 


In 1627 Guru Har Govind was invited by some of the Hill 
E4j&s to visit their territory, but he sent Baba Gurditta, his eldest son, 
to the (Ja8wfi.n) Ddn and*Hindur (Nalagarh) and he founded Kiratpur 
in that year.® 

In 1 635 however we find Gurii Har Govind himself visiting Raja 
Tdra Chand^s territory ® 

In 1642 he joined foroaR with this State and helped the R4j4 to 
defeat the.Nawdb of Rfipar.^ 

About 1656 we find the Sikhs reducing the Raja of Kahliir 
(Bilaspiir) to submission.® 

In 1682 Raj4 Bhim Chand of Bilaspur, in whose territory the 
Guru Govind Singh was then residing, demanded gifts which included 
an elephant called Parsed! (or loans which he did not intend to return) 
from his guest. He deputed his wclzit ^ Parmanand, to obtain these 
exactions, but the Gurii declined to lend the offerings of the Sikhs, The 
Rdjd^s personal threat of explusion was equally ineffectual and so he 
attacked the Guru but was routed, losing many men.® • 

In 1684 Guru Govind Singh visited the Sirmur territory at 
the Rajd^s invitation and founded Paonta on the banks of the Jamua.'^ 

Bhim Chand^s defeat, however, had rankled and he leagued himself 
with the Rdjas of Goler, Katoch, Jaswal, Kathgarh and Ndlagarh 
against him. 

In 1685 they attacked him at Paonta and won over 500 Pathans 
who had been discharged from the imperial service and whom he had 


1 Khazan Singh, p. 113, 
» 15., p. 133. 

8l5.,p. 186. 


415, p. 189. N 
fijr5.,p. 143. 

6l5,p 164. TheSirm-dr Gazetteer, p. 16, gives a slightly different account. It 
lays that the Gnrd declined to surrender an elephant to Bhfw Chand and Han 
3hand, both of Bil4spur, so they compelled him to leave 

md he came to Toka whence he was brought to Nahan by the Ri] 4 of Sirmur. ^ence he 
>roceeded to P4outi. Meanwhile the BiUspur had returned the presents made by the 
^urd to Raid Fateh Shih of Gayhwdl whose daughter was marrying a Bildspur pnce This 
insult determined the Gurd to prepare for war and at Bhargani, 8 miles from Paonta, ne de- 
■eated both Hari -hand and Fateh Shah The Guru resided at Paonta from 1686 to 1689 : 
r6., p. 112. 

’ 15., p. 166. 


1742-6 S. 
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The Sikhs in Man^i* 


1757 S. 


employed on the advice of his friend Bxidhn Shdh of Sddhaiira. An 
equal number of XJd&sis also deserted him thoug^h they had lon^ been fed 
on his bounty, and if Budhu Shdh had not joined him with 2000 disciples 
the day would have srone against him. The Guru then left Pdonta for 
Anandpur and founded Anandgarh, Lohgarh, Kesgarh and Fatehgarh 
to keep the hill states in check. ^ 

The attempt of the Delhi government to collect revenue from the 
hill EdjSs however lei some at least of them to change sides, for we soon 
find the Guril aiding them with troops to repel a force sent against 
them, Bhim Chand too had certainly concluded peace with the Gurd, 
and the Bildspur chronicles even say that in alliance with him he 
defied the imperial authorities at Kdngra and defeated the srovernor AHf 
Khan at Nddaun,® but many hill Bdjds joined Ghuldm Husain Khdn 
in his expedition from Lahore.^ Before he reached Anandpur however 
he was opposed by one of the hill Rdjds who aided by forces sent by 
the Guru completely defeated him. 

But in 1700 disputes arose about fuel and grass and Bdjds Bhim 
Chand and Alam Chand with the help of the Bdjds of Bildspur and 
Ndlagarh attacked the Sikhs in the forest, only to he completely routed, 
Bhim Chand^ then convened a council of the Bdjds of*Sirmlir, Kdngra, 
Daranl, Parauli, Dadwdl, Srinagar (Garhwdl') and other states, he- 
sides those* motioned" above and tbey attacked Anandpur with 20,000 
men, but failed to take it by siege and were dispersed. But obtaining 
promise of a reinforcement of 2000 men from the Mughal governor 
of Sirhind they treacherously attacked him again, only to meet with 
a second reverse, and yet they were able to compel A jit Singh to evacu- 
ate Kiratpur, The history of this episode is ohseure. The Gurd was 
apparently on friendly terms with the Bdj of Basauli and in 1701 
he concluded peace with Bhim Chand once more, though he had been 
the leader of the confederacy against him. Soon after the Guru visited 
Eawdlsar in Mandi. 

Guru Govind Singh is said to have come up into the hills from Bilds- 
pur at the end of the 17th century and went as far as Sult&npur in Kulu 
There the Bdjd asked him to perform a miracle whereupon the Gurd 

* Ehaz^n Singli, pp. 167-9. 

* Simla Hill States Q-anetteer, Bildspur, p. 6. The year of this victory is not stated 
but it appears to have been won late in Bhim Cband's reign. 1665-92 A D. B. Gurbatbsb 
Singh points out that it must have occurred before S, 1755 at any rate, as in that year 
GnrA Gobind Singh wrote an account of all these engagements. The elephant came from 
Dacca. Unfortunately neither this' letter nor the one that followed a few months later is 
dated, but they were certainly sent, after 1748 S. which is the date of the first letter, 
written while peace still prevailed, though war material was heiua: collected. So the 
hostilities must have commenced between 1748 and 1765 S.. more probably nearer the former 
date, sav about 1749 S. or 1692 A. U. Gurd Gobind Singh*8 letter to the ancestors of 
the Phdlhidn chiefs, now preserved at Patiala, is dated 1753 S. It invites them to aid 
him with their horsemen. This appears -to have been the last engagement of Gurd Gobind 
Singh with the hill Balds, and an account of it is given in the introduction to his BaoMtra 
Ndiak, completed in 1766 S. The dates of these engagements therefore fall between 1748 
and 1765 S. 

s Khazdn Singh, p, 169. 

^ Khazdn Singh says Bdjd Bhfm Chand of Bildspur, but a few lines before he writes 
as if another BKm Chand were meant and in this he is correct for Bhfm Chand of Bildspur 
liad abdicated in 1692 ? Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bildspur, p 6. 
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took told o£ Ms owa beard and drew it out to a great length, but the 
Kdja in Ms turn breathed out a flame which consumed t’le Gardes 
beard and also had him imprisoned in an iron oage.^ The Gurd then 
caused himself to be carried through the air, cage and all to Mancji, 
where the reigning chief— Eidja Sidh Sain, A..D. 1.684-17^7 received 
him with honour and treated him hospitably.® Govind SingMs journey 
into the hills seems to have been with the object of seeking assistance 
from the hill chiefs against the Muhammadans. He remained some time 
at Mandi and the Rajd became his disciple. On his departure he ^Id 
the Rdjd to ask anything he might desire and it would be granted. The 
E&jd expressed a wish that his capital might never fall into the hands 
of an enemy, and tliis promise was given in the following cryptic coup- 
let still current in Mandi : — 

Man4t Ico jal Mtenge^ 

Amdni gole ehhutenge.^ 

When Mandi is plundered 
Heavenly shots will he fired/^ 

Visme who visited Man4i in 1839 says that down to that time the 
Sikhs had never entered the capital though the State had long been 
tributary to tbem-indeed from 1809-and for some snperstifaons notion 
connect^ with the above prophecy no servant of Maharaja Ran^it Smgh 
had ever been sent to Mandi.* The receiver of the revenue on ^ehalf of 
the- Sikhs was quartered outside the town and the Mahara 3 a s officer 
in attendance on Vigne did not enter it. 

By some the promise is said to have been made by Banda, the 
follower of Gurd Govind, but there is no evidence to prove that he ever 

visited Mandi. 

Mandi continued to enjoy immunity from Sikh intr^ion till 
1840 when a force under General Ventura was sent mto the hills under 
the orders of Nao Nihdl Singh, grandson of Ran 3 it Singh. Man4i was 
occupied andtheR4jd taken bv treachery and ^ ® 

Amritsar, where he was conflned for some time in the fort of Gonnd 
garb. In the following spring, soon after 

Sher Sino>h in January 1841, the Ra 3 a was released and allowed to 

Sy in idfaud Kulu including those , of Kamligarh, the famous 
• Mandi stronghMd which till then was a virgin fortress. 

TheSirmtir Gazetteer (p. 15) TC^ing t^^ events 

XSU..rs. of mO-01 ^Sikhs,'^^M/ NarLgarh, Morni, 

1 Vigne’e Vol. I, pp. 99-100. 

589-86. 

- 8 &a9ettserf p* 9* 

4 Vigne^s Travels, p. 100, ' ' - _ I 

® Mandi p. 11. “ 

«Khan:ii Singh, pp,. 176-8. ... 
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The Sikhs in Kdngra and Ghamha. 

Pinjaur and other tracts (from them apparently) . He then entered into 
an alliance with Raja Amar Singh of Patiala. 

According to the Bilaspnr chronicles Mahin Chand, Raja of that 
State, 1^78-1824 A. D., waged war with the Rajas of Nalagarh and 
Kangra and “ the Sodhis of Anandpur, but they do not state expressly 
that the Sodhis were in alliance with those states.^ 

An account of the latter Sikh incursions into the hills will be 
found in Barnes^ Kdngra Settlement Report ^ §§ 56-82, and one of their 
rule in Kulu in Sir James LyalPs Kangra Settlement Report, §§ 82-5. 
No attempt was apparently made to proselytise the hill people and 
to this day a Raj pdt is very rarely Sikh. Nevertheless:} thei'e were a 
few Sikh shrines in the hills at Pdonta, in Sirmur^ and at Haripur in 
Mahlog is a gardwdra^ the see [gaddi) of a sect of gurus widely reverenced 
by Sikhs and Hindus in the lower hills and adjacent plains. This see 
was founded by Jawahir Singh, ^ who appears to have been the great- 
grandson of Ganga, founder of the GakgushahIs (Volume II, p. 278). 

Elsewhere in the hills hardly a trace of Sikhism exists. In 
Kangra NanaVs teachings resulted in the foundation of A, shrine near 
Rdniwal, but it differs little if at all from any other shrine in Kangra. 
It is called Bdwd Pathu's shrine. 

Three hundred years ago a Brahman of the Bhari ildq^a in Rawal- 

S indi asked Bedi B^wa Parjapati for a charm, as his children had all 
ied and Vowed to give his first-born to him. The Brahman had five 
sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of them died. Thereupon he 
brought one of his sons, Fathu, to the Bedi, who kept him with him. 
So Bdwa Pathu became a sddhu and people began to pay him visits. 
The Brahmans of the shrine are descendants of Bawd Parjapati, a 
hhagat of Guru Nanak, The fair is held on 1st Bais4kh. 

In Chamba Sikhism never obtained a footing. 

The first mention of the Sikhs in connection with Chamba is in the 
reign of Raj Singh (A.D. 1764-94'), when that Raja obtained the help 
of the R4mgarhia Sardars against Jammu and Basohli in 1774-5. In 
the following year the state became tributary to Jai Singh Kanhija and 
paid Rs. 4001 of tribute.^ This probably continued to be the case till 
1785-6 when Jai Singh having been defeated in the plains was compelled 
to retire from the hills — the suzerainty of the hill states of the Kangra 
group passing into the hands of Sansar Chand of Kangra.^ Chamba 
came under Ran jit Singh^s control in 1809 » but was only once visited 
by a Sikh army in 1844.® 

Basohli was under the Sikhs in 1783 when Forster passed through 
it. They had probably been called in in the previous year on account of 
the invasion of Raj Singh of Chamba in 1782, referred to by Forster. 

^ Simla Hill States G-axetteer, Bilaspnr, p. 7. 
a 16., Mahlog, p. 5 ; cf, BilAspur, p. 12, 

‘ Chamba Gazetteer, p. 99, 

* 16., pp. 100-101. 

• IK p. 108, 
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In the inner mountains of Bhadra^vah and Kashtwdr Sikhism 
seems never to have obtained any real footing. Kashtwar was under 
Muhammadan rulers — who were nominally at least subject to the 
Durranis in Kashmir and later to Ranjit Deo of Jammu, and finally to 
the Rojas' of Chamba, to' whom the suzerainty of these states was trans- 
ferred by Jammu towards the end of the 18th century. 

In the outer hills from the Sutlej to the Jhelum Sikh Influence 
began to be felt soon after the middle of the 18th century. In their 
conflicts with one another the hill chieftains often called Jn to their 
help one or another of the Sikh leaders, and the latter took advantage 
of the opportunity thus given them to establish their power in the 
hills. The first of these to acquire supremacy in the hills to the east of 
the U4vi was Jassa Singh of the R&mgarhia misl who had probably 
in the first instance been called upon for help in the way described. ^ He 
assisted Rij Singh of 'Chamba in expelling the Basohli army in 
1775 and the latter state received help from another probably 

that of Jai Singh Kanhfya in 1782’'8.^ In a similar manner, when a feud 
took place between Ranjit Deo of Jammu and his son Brijraj Deo in 
AD. 1774, the former received help from the Bhangi misl and the 
latter from the Sukarchakia misl, the Sikhs being only mercenaries and 
ready to sell their swords to the highest bidder. When they came 
they generally came to stay, and by the beginning of the 19th century 
all the states of the outer hills, except Kashtwar, had become tribu- 
tary. 

That the tenets of the Sikh faith took root to any extent in the 
hills is highly improbable, though some of the Rdjas may have given a 
nominal adherence. Between Ranjit Singh and the hill chiefs no love 
was lost. They despised hirn as an upstart of lower status socially than 
themselves : and possessing no claim to their homage and allegiance 
To Ranjit Singh the Kajput chiefs were an object of special aversion, 
for they represented the ancient aristocracy of the country, and declined 
to countenance an organization in which high caste counted for 
nothing/^® 

Among the common people however a certain amount of veneration 
was developed for the personality of Nanak and his descendants^ called 
Bedis. For a long time probably the Sikhs in Chamba and possibly in 
other parts of the hills have been in the habit of transmitting a yearly 
offering in cash to one of the Sikh shrines in the plains and about 
80 years ago this usage spread almost all ever the state, but more especi- 
ally in the Churah wizdrat and assumed the character of a voluntary 
cess on the Hindu community. This cess is farmed out by some BdbSs 
or descendants of N^nak, residing in Chamba, at the rate of 4 chaklh 
(nearly an anna) in cash and one mdni of grain (4 kaeJicha eers) for 
each household, the cash being paid to the Babds aud the grain going to 
the collector of the cess as his remuneration. 

^ Chamba Q-azetteer,^* 99. 

^ r’orster's Travels, 

Banjit Bingh'^Buhrs of India," 
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Ndnak as a saint is believed to control one of tlie infectious fevei?^, 
probably typhus, and the offering is meant as a propitiation to ensure 
protection from the disease. This beUef is probably prevalent in other 
parts of the hills also. 

In the Simla Hills an Uddsi ascetic has become a Hindu god under 
the name of the Dughli whose temple is on a peak of the Darla 

dMr, a smaller range running from south-east to north-west through 
the centre of the State, parallel with the B4ri dhdr^ A fair is held on 
the 1st Asauj. Dughli is the name of the place. The temple was 
erected over the tomb of an Ud4si /dqir of noted piety. It is a resort 
of Ud&sis, and the local people have converted the original saint into 
a god,^ 

Qurii Govind Singli, — We now come to that great histoiic figure, 
the 10th and last Guru of the Sikhs. Surrounded during his child- 
hood by Hindu influences, Govind Rai succeeded to his office under 
every temptation to remain within the pale of orthodox Hinduism, and 
indeed one tradition asserts that his first act was to ascend to the temple 
of Naina Devi which stands on a precipitous hill overlooking the Sutlej. 
Here the Brahmans called on him to sacrifice one of his four sons to 
the goddess, but their mothers refused to surrender them for this object, 
and finally five Sikhs offered their heads. One of them was duly 
offered to the goddess, who; promised a world- wide fame for the Guru^s 
creed. Mythical as the story undoubtedly is, it does not do more than 
show- that Govind R&i was in no way hostile to Hinduism at bis acces- 
sion. But it is not accepted as even metaphorically true by more 
advanced Sikh opinion. The cult of Devi is no donbt often alluded to 
in the Sikh writings and histories. Thus Guru Angad^s father had been 
a devotee of Jawalamukhi, but the Gurti himself was not. His successor 
Amar D^.s had been a Vaishnava., but he was a firm adherent of N^nak’s 
teaching. Nevertheless we hear of no explicit condemnation of the cult ‘ 
of Devi until the time of Guru Govind Singh whose ideas were opposed 
by the priests. They proposed the performance of a great homa rite for 
the propitiation of Durga, so that she might appear and bless the 
new Khdlsa sect, and they also preached the power of the goddess, 
persuading the Sikhs to make offerings and sacrifices to her in order 
to obtain invincibility. The Guru assented to the proposal in oi’der 
to prove the hollowness of this cult of Devi and a peak close to 
Naind Devi was chosen for the rite. The recitation of hymns began in . 

1753 s. 1697 and was kept up for a whole year, the chief pandit constantly 
prophesying ber advent and finally declaring that she would require the 
sacrifice of some holy person, hinting at the Gurd^s eldest son. But the 
Guru suggested that th^.pandit^s superior sanctity qualified him as the 
victim. This suggestion led the pandit, to depart, never to return, and 
his comipanions followed suit. The Guru cast all the accumulated gU 
See. into the great fire pit and declared that the sword he held in his 
hand was the Devils symbol. She did not, appear. Then the Gard 
feasted Brahmans, but expounded to them the brotherhood of man. 

' Simla. Hill States Q-azeUeert Baghal, pr. 6. The place-name Dughli is clearly derived 
from tlie deota whose own name would seem to mean thin or * emaciated/ 
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Gur^ Goi^ind Singh^s institutes. 

Soon after tte G-urd however be^an to lead a life of seolnsion and the 
masses believed that his mind had suffered by the appearance of the 
Devi or some such cause.^ 

The account current in the hills of this event is characteristically 
different and illustrates the conflict between the teaching of the Sikh 
Gurds and the orthodox cult of Devi* The story goes that Guru 
Govind before embarking on his campaign against the Turks sought the 
aid of Naini Devi. He brought with him a Brahman of Bendres and 
for months kept up the, homa. At last the Devi appeared and the Guru, 
awe-stricken, presented his sword which she touched and disappeared* 
The Brahman, however, declared that the stigma or defect in the rite 
caused by the Gurti^s display of fear could only be removed by the sacrifice 
of one of his sons. To this he agreed, but the mothers of his four sons 
objected. So one of his followers was sacrificed, the goddess re-appeared 
and promised prosperity to his sect.® 

Guru Govind Singh was, however, bitterly opposed to Islto. The 
execution of his father called for retribution, and the Guru early 
instituted the pain I or rite of initiation whereby a chosen few* were 
admitted into a sacred brotherhood, called the Kh41sa or ^pure ^ com- 
monwealth of the Sikh votaries. To emphasize the change thereby 
effected in the initiates* being the Gurfi altered his cognomen, what- 
ever it might formerly have been, into Singh he himself assuming the 
style of Govind Singh instead of Govind R^i.® 

As the outward and visible sign of this initiation the Sikh was 
enjoined to wear the 5 K 's — 

the ies or long hair j 

the kacM or short drawers ending ^bove the knee ; 

the ka^a or iron bangle ; 

the Tcrip&n or small knife with an iron handle round which 
the keB is rolled and fastened to the head ® ; (some authorities 
give instead the Jchanda or steel knife) ; 

and the hangM or comb. 

1 Khazan Singh, pp. 170-73. . , . 

a Simla Hill States Gf-azetteer, Bildspur, pp. 13-14, 

8 According to some writers the Guru initiated five Sikhs only by the Bhch 

was styled Bhai, to denote that he was spiritually a brother of his fellows. These appear 
to he the five allnded to below. Their names were Sahib Singh, Ddya Singh, Himmat 
Singh, Bharm Singh and Mohkara Singh. 

* Lit. * lion. * Singh had long been an affix of names among the military classes of 
India, though not, I think, confined to Kshatriyas (Temple, Proper Names of Punjahia, 
p. 14). 

® A precisely similar change oE suffix is usual (<) among faq^rs^mo. entering a religi- 
ons order, and (ii) among heirs to the crown— ron ascending the throne. 

® MacanlifBe in OaZc. 1881, p. 162. 

r The error is due apparently to the fact that the pahul of Guru Govind Singh was 
called the Jehanda pahul or initiation of the dagger, whereas Banda Initiated by the charan 
.whereat the initiate drinks water in which the Gurfi's foot {e%aran) has been wash- 
ed ; Khazdu Singh, p. 219. The Sikh was always to go armed. Malcolm says an initiate 
was preseifted with 5 weapons, a sword, fire-lock, bow and arrow, and a pike; ST^etoTs, 
in AsiOftio Jteaearchez, XI, p. 28$, Cunningham, p. 79/ 
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The rite of the pahnL 

^ In accord ^ with, and in amplification of, these signs the Sikh 
initiate was enjoined, as one under a vow, not to cut his hair or beard, ^ 
or indeed to shave any part of his person, ^ 

1 Tn Silchisin the number 5 has always had a mystical significance Gurd Qoviud Sitigli 
deputed 5 chosen Sihhs to Banda's army, and bestowed on him 5 arrows to protect him in 
extremity ; ih., p. 157. 

® MacaulifPe, in Calc, lRev,» 1881, p. 162. 

But the pa7i.ul was the essential rite. It is difficult to say why it has ever been 
described as a form of baptism. The initiate, after bathing and donning clean clothes, sits 
in the midst of an assembly generally summoned for the purpose, some sugar is mixed 
with water in an iron basin and five Sikhs in turn stir it with a double-edged dagger chanting 
certain verses of the Granth. After this some of the solution is sprinted over the hair and 
body of the initiate and some Cif it is given him to drink. The raMov rules of Sikh conduct 
are also explained to him. The solution is called amrii, and am^it chhaTend, * drinking 
nectar,' is thus another name for Sikh ‘ baptism.^ The amvit is supposed to confer 
immortality on this new son of Govind Singh, to make him a Singh (lion) and a true 
ETshatriya. Finally Tcardh prashdd (Jtalwd, sweetmeats) is r'istributed among those 
present: "NTarang, p. 81, c/l p 78. At initiation the Sikh also becomes a son of Mat^ 
P4hib Tlevi. the childless wife of Ourd Govind Singh, who asked for issue and was told 
she would become the mother of the winkle Kh^lsa ; Khazan Singh, p. 166. Women 
are also initiated by the TcTiandd pahul and Khazan Singh says that Mughal and Sayyid 
women were so initiated in 1750. They were taken in marriage by the Singhs : p. 249. 
On the other hand MacaulifPe says that Gurd Govind Singh appears to have left no 
instructions regarding the forms of prayer for women or their initiation in the new 
religion. Nevertheless they offered him homage in his wanderings, ministered to his 
necessities and received salvation from him as “^he reward of their attentions. Childless 
women who visited him miraculously received the gift of children. Mothers, he indicated, 
could expiate the dread crime of (female) infanticide by simply bathing in full costume in 
a sacred tank. Wc^men are sa,id to hvvo fousrht in his battles and to have been wounded 
on behalf of the^ Kb41sa j and it is recorded that the saintly and childless Mil Bbigo, 
attired in the Sikh IkachU and a peoha or turban, ai^d armed with a ponderous javelin, 
commanded a body of the ten faithful Sikhs with whom she watched over the Gurd in his 
nightly slumbers : Calc. Mev,, 1881, p. 75. 

Pandit Sheo Nariin, R.B., arives an interesting history of the rite of initiation m his 
paper cn Fahul (SiJsh baptism) in Journal of the Punja'b JSistorioal Society ^ PP» 
62-7. Deriving the term from paw^ ‘ foot' and hal, * shaken' or * stirred,’ he ascribes its 
origin to Gurd Ndnak. In its inception the rite consisted of washing a toe of the Gurd 
in a basin of water which was then drunk by the initiate who had had to spend some time 
as a novice in the service of the Gurd of his order and attain a certain degree of self- 
abnegation. Bh4i K4han Singh states that the initiate also drank water touched by the 
foot of other devout Sikhs, whatever their original castes, so that all pride of caste was 
destroyed. In . the time of Gurd Arjan the water was not touched by the Gurd's toe, but 
simply placed under the manja or masnad of the Gurd. But Gurd Govind Singh greatly 
elaborated the rite and changed its significance. 

At the TcTianda pahul, instituted by him, an iron vessel is filled with water and sugar, 
wafers are mixed in it. Instead of being placed below the masnad it is set in front of it. 
The presence of the Granth Sdhib is indispensable, together with a reader (^yranthi) 
anfl five initiated Sikhs, of pure and unblemished character, called pidrds, (The Granth 
now-a-days represents the Gurd and the five pidrat the original five companions.) The 
novice constantly mutters the 'PTdh GurU, standing throughout the rite. The granthi 
and the five ministers^ then announce to the congregation that a candidate desires to 
enter the fold of Sikhism and on its tacitly assenting the granthi exclaims : Sat Gurd 
de-dgayat^ ‘the true Gurd has assented/ Then prayers are offered, the Gurd's spiri- 
tual presence invoked and the novice blessel by the ministers who assume the hirdsdn 
or soldierly pose. One of them holds the vessel with both l^ands, another fills it with 
water, a third puts in sugar, a fourth draws a sword and sits opposite the holder of the 
vessel, and the fifth, the leading minister, thrusts a two-edged dagger into the 
water and s^irs th^* sugar unceasingly, while he recites the JTrp Sahih^ Chaupdi 

and Bmayyds from the Granth, He then passes the dagger to his colleagues who repeat 
the rite. On its return t^khim he t-lso repeats the rite, but recites the Anand, Then all 
five s*-aud up and offer a prayer. The initiatnou begins with an invocation by the leading 
minister, after which the granthi again asks the congregation to assent and repeats the 
phrase Sat Guru de-dgayd. Then ti.e five ministers approach the candidate who repeats 
the (root text) j the first stanza of the 7 apji^ five times. Instructed in the 
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He also wore blue clothes, a colour abhorrent to the Hindu^^ 
though anciently worn by Balrdma^ himself. Pie also avoided the use 
of tobacco. 

Lastly, the Guru enjoined ablution of the head, arms and thighs 
{panjnanish^ or panj ishndnd^ i.€., washing of 5). 


- The first initiates of the Guru were 5 men of various different 
castes and hailing from distant parts of India. They were a barber of 
Southern India, a Khatri of the Punjab, a Kahar of Jagnanath, a Jat 
of Hastinapur (Delhi), a Chhipa of Dwarka in Guzerat, just, one may 
say, the very classes among which Sikhism has had its fewest 
converts. ^ 


The Guru also denounced 5 bodies of men, (/) the Mina- 

Dhirmallia sectaries, {tt) the Ram R4i4s, {tzz) the masandias,^ (tv) the 
kurtmdrsy or those who destroyed girl infants,® and (vj the bhaddanis^ 
who shaved their children's heads; The Gurd also denounced certain 
practices, viz. the use of jctneo^ the karma or belief in metempsy- 


essentials of tlie Sikb creed he bows before the and sits in a soldierly postare. 

Five handfuls of cumfii are placed in his hands and he repeats the W dh Ghuf^u kct hl^dZsa 
etc, over each. He then sanctifies his sight hy gazing at the principal ndnister who 
sprinkles the mixture five times over his face. Then the rest of it is given him to drink, 
and if more than one novice he initiated at the same time the cnp is passed from mouth to 
mouth to obliterate all caste scruples. 


The addition of sugar to the water is accounted for by the following episode : — 
Guru Govind Singh intended to use pure water in the rite, hut Mdta S4hxb Dewan brought 
'patdshaa and mixed them with ib. The Gurd remarked that he had meant to use water 
stirred by a sword, bub the Wdh Gurd intended otherwise. The sweetness added signified 
that although a Sikh should be a soldier yet he should enjoy peace at home, with God, 
his Guru and the world and that he is only to fight defensively. Tradition adds that once 
the Gurd spilt some of the amrit and the birds drank it and began to quarrel. The Mata 
Sahib to avert this omen persuaded the Gurd to mix p ottcCfS^us in the water. ^ \Vomen also 
receive the pahul^ bat in their case a single-edged dagger is used, though it is said that 
efforts are being made to review the ancient practice which used a two-edged ono in their 
initiation also. 


The whole history of the rite, its origin and development, show how fundamentally 
it differs from the ritual significance of baptism. A similar custom will be noticed among 
the Baloch. 

1 But Muhammadans often prefer blue to any other colour for clothes. Ho Sikh will or 
should wear clothes dyed Tcasumbhaj or saffron, the favourite colour of Hindu d^v^ees. 
Govind Singh escaped disguised in blue clothing when he escaped from the battle of Cham- 
kaur, personating a priest of XJch, 

« Cunningham (p. 79) following BhdiGurdas Bhalla says ‘ Krishna^ hut Balr^m is 
alluded to. 

® The list was clearly an appeal to the non-existent sentiment of nationality, 

^ The causes of Gurd Govind SingVs hostility to the m^sandias are quite obscure. 
Malcolm says he put to death many of this iride and described them as • a sect who 

call themselves Gurds, or priests, and endeavour to introduce heterodox doebnnes : 
in As, XI, p. 286. They opposed him in his propaganda of the sword, rebelled, 

established their own sects, and were the sangatias referred to in ms letters. 

Other Gurus retained their masands and 

Patiala the Marwaha Sarfn Khatrfs ate still masands of Gu^ru Rdm Bai m Debra Dum 
They are descendants of Bh^i Bdld of Gondwal in Amritsar who was appointed 
Gurd Amr Dds and whose shrine is at Dadan in JLudhUna. now 

in Debra Dun and also the darhdrs of Matd Rajkaur at Mam Majra and Babd 
Gurditta at Kiratpur ; Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 95. ^ 

5 Cunnins'hain ut) 78-9. For bhaddan'is P. Sheo Harain says ‘ huqa-smokers 

yaftW rite, but aloofness from either class » now 

regarded as impracticable. 


MMMM 
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chosLS, the distinction of castes (kelnas), and division of classes. Their 
watchwords must be Krttna^hy hulndsh^ dharmnash^ karmndshi ‘For- 
sake occupation and f jmilj, ritual and ceremonies/^ 

The tranditon from theocracy to monarchy^ — Gurd Govind Singh 
perished or disappeared in 1^08, a year after Aurangzeb had died in 
1707. He was succeeded as military leader, but not as Guru, of the 
Sikhs by Banda, the ‘ Slave ^ of the departed Gurd once a Bairdgi 
devotee but converted to the Sikh faith by the Gurd^s supernatural 
powers. But Banda was nothing more than a devoted, almost fanatical, 
military commander and under his leadership the political development 
of the Sikhs ceased. Bandars religious doctrines indeed showed 
Hinduizing tendencies. ^ His rule was, however, too short to be an 
enduring influence in Sikhism, for in 17 16 he was captured by Abdul 
Samad Khan, governor of Kashmir and the Punjab, and put to death at 
Delhi. 

The BanMi —The rdgime founded by Govind Singh was 

however destined, even before its birth, to be profoundly affected by 
separatism and even schism. The principal exponent of a" more violent 
policy than the Guru^s was the famous Banda The death of Aurang- 
zeb in 1707 was followed by dissensions among his sons. Govind Singh 
found a protector or at least a sympathiser in the emperor Bahadur Shah, 
but he was not able or willing to restrain the activities of Banda. This 
man hada curious history. By birth a Rajput ^ of Rajauri in Kashmir he 
had changed his name of Lachhman Bala to Narain D4s at the shrine of 
R4na Thamman near Kasdr and became a Bairagi in 1686. But in 1691 
he became a Jogi and an adept in occult science ^ with the name of Madho 
Dds.^ Meeting the Guru, probably at Nader, ® he was given the title of 
Bahadur, with that of Banda which he had earned by his submission to 
the Guru, together with five arrows and other weapons. -But he was 
not initiated with the pahul ® and while imparting to him his spiritual 
power the Guru enjoined on him five rules according to which he was 
to remain strictly celibate and truthful, not to start a new sect or use a 
cushion in a Sikh temple, or allow himself to be styled Guru, bat live in 
peace with the Singhs. 

Banda proceeded to wage open and relentless war on all Muham" 
dans and he was joined by the Singhs. He exacted vengeance for 

1 According to Cunniagliam, p, 74. 

2 J(&., pp. 94-5. 

3 Another account makes Banda also a Punjab Khatri of the Sialkot District -porhaps of 
the Kapdr section. The verses quoted at the end of this section also make him a Khatri of 
the Sodhi clan. He was married in a Mehra or Marwaha family. The former would 
make him a Kapdr or a Khanna and the latter a Sodhi according to the endogamous laws 
prevailing in the Punjab. See note on p. 722. 

4 He possessed a volume called the SidTi An4nia, compiled by a disciple of Gorakh- 
nath ; Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion under Banda in Calc. Bev., 1881, p. 155. 

sThis is very uncertain, as ipdeed Is the whole question of Banda's relations with 
Govind Singh ; see Khazan Singh, pp. 198-200. There seems some reason to believe that 
he had been active before the death of Govind Singh and possibly it was that Gurd's 
’death which caused the leaderless Sikhs to flock to his standard, 

6 Other authorities say he was so initiated. 
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the execution of Gurd Teg Baliddur and for the treachery of the Pathdns 
of Damla. Moreover he reduced Sadhaura in spite of its adherence to 
the Gurd/ and some four months before his death he destroyed Sirhind 
with merciless slaughter. ^ To its province he appointed a governor and a 
diwdnj organised its administration and the collection of its revenue. 

This victory made many join the Khalsa^, but it was not followed up 
at least by Banda himself. One of his first acts was to chastise the 
Ram E4i4s of Pael,^ and then after exacting contributions from M41er 
Rotla and Rdikot he retreated to Mukhlasgarh in the hills^ renamed it 
Lohgarh* and provided it with immense stores, but he himself retired 
into the 3 oharsar hills for religious meditation , Meanwhile the Sikhs 
met with defeats at Tirauri and Kharar,^ but were joined by Banda at 
Burail and a victory there enabled them to regain Sirhind, which they 
had lost. But he failed to take Jal414h4d by siege and after defeats at 
Ladw4 and Sh^h£b4d in 1709, Sirhind was ro’ceoupied by the Muham- 
madans and the Sikhs retired to the hills. Banda had apparently again 
retired to Lohgarh whence he emerged for another advance on Sirhind 
and regained all the country lost by the Sikh^.® But again his triumph 
was short lived for he met with a crushing reverse at Saharanpur- 
Buria at the hands of prince Rafi-us-shan and was driven back to Loh- 
garh. Thence he escaped in disguise, fleeing into the hills ® and getting 
possession of Sirhind again, but only for a short time as in 1711 the 
emperor^s appearance in person made him seek refage in the hills once 
more. At Path4nkot he had a sueoessfu! encounter with the Mughals, 
killing Shams Khan, B^faujddr, and Bazid Khan. The emperor issued 
an edict that all Hindus should shave off their beards and that all Singhs 
should he indiscriminately massacred, a ste’p which led to the - slaughter 
of thousands of Hindus on. suspicion. 

1763 S, Bahadur Shah^s death in 1712. led to the usual strife amongst his 

sons for sovereignty and Banda took full advantage of it to occupy Sir- 
hind again and compel the Rdjas of Sirmiir, Nalagarh and Bilaspur 
to submit formally to his allegiance. He reduced the Muhammadan 
jd§irddu of Rflpar, Bassi, Kiri and Bahlolpur to a similar position, 
and in 17145 was strong enough to hold a regal daridr at Amritsar, 
at which he appeared in royal dress with an aigrette on bis head.^ His 
Khaz^u SiQgli, ojp. ci#., p. 208. 

2 , p. 210, Pdel 18 now in PatUla 5 Phnlkian States O-azetUer, 1904, p. 200. 

'8 Lobgayh, the Sikh name for ^rukhlispur, stood on a steep hill a few miles from 
dbaura Irddat Klain calls it D^ber. Its site is now only marked by a mound on a hill 
encompassed hy two mountain streams ; G. C. Naraug, p. 110. It must not be con- 
founded with the lort in Gurddspur, also styled hy some i.ohgayh, t6.,p. 114. But the 
precise site of this latler Lohg irb is also in dispute. It is identified with Gurd^por itself 
and with a village still called Lohgarh near.l’inanagar, but its. site is probably a mound in 
Bathwdla, a village one mile north of Gurdaspur : Gurdaspur Gazetteer^ 1914, p. 18. 

' * Khazan Sing Ij says Xiravyl, Sirhind and Kharap, and then observes that the third 
battle took place at Buyail. He probably means Tirauri in the province of Sirhind, 

• 5 16., py,. 211-13. “ 

® The c^f Sirmur was charged with having^ allowed him to pass through his tom, 

tory and was sent afbate prisoner to Delhi : p. 214, 

216. 

]p*216. 
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nsxt step was to take Gurd&sptir, Patk&nkot and Bat^la, which last 
named town he gave up to indiscriminate pillage and massacre, beginning 
with its wealthiest quarter, the fnuTialla of the Qazis. These events 
were followed by the reluctant submission of the Kdngra chiefs. 

In 1713 Farrukhsiar^s reign began and he promptly att'^cked the 
Sikhs on two sides, calling in a large army from Kashmir and sending 
picked forces from the east against them at the same time. The Sikhs 
rallied at Sirhind, bat were compelled to fall back on Lohgarh which 
was besieged, until Banda sallied forth from his hill fastnesses and drove 
back the imperialists, thus bringing the country between Lahore and 
the Jumna under Sikh control. Farrukhsiar next tried to use the in- 
fluence of Guru Govind SingVs widow against Banda, who was excom- 
municated on eight counts in that he had married, started a new creed, 
substituted a chnran pahul for the Sikh khanda paJinl, invented the war- 
cry of fateh daras (victory of faith), in lieu of the Sikh war-cry, at- 
tired himself in royal robes, styled himself the 11th Guru and claimed 
to rule the Sikhs, his followers being called Banddi instead of the 
Singhs of the Gurd.^ Banda’s answer to these charges was significant. 
He said he was merely a Bairdgi faqir and not the follower of Govind 
Singh : yet that he was merely carrying out his orders for the campaign 
of vengeance and? the protection of the Khdlsa. 

, This edict led to the disruption of the Sikhs, the true or Tat Khdlsa 

holding Amritsar, while Banda went to Gurdispur. His power lay chief- 
ly along the Jamnau border as far as Attook, but he had * adherents also 
in Amhdla whose faujddr they defeated. But all his efforts at a 
reconciliation with the Tat Khdlsa failed and in 1711 he was captured at 
the siege of Gurddspur. He is generally said to have been put to death 
with great cruelty at Dehli, but another tradition is that by a mental pro- 
cess he survived his tortures and resuscitated himself. Refusing the 
offer of some Singhs to place themselves under his leadership he retired to 
Bhahbar on the Chenab in the Riasi par g ana of Jammu where he died 
in 1741, leaving a son whose descendants still hold charge of his shrine. ® 

Banda’^s relations to the Tat Khalsa are not very clear. ® Tt certain- 
ly fought against him at his siege of Lahore, but generally refused to do 
so. It had made terras with the Mughal governors, but was certainly 
reluctant to join them in repressing Banda. The Imperialist attitude to 
the Sikhs indeed changed as soon as Banda had been captured, and the 
1782 S, Singhs retaliated. In 1726 they proclaimed their intention of holding the 
Dlwili fair at Amritsar, but the Band^i Sikhs, still more numerous than 
the Singhs, disputed the claim. It was settled by lot and most of the 

1 According to Maqatiliffe 1881, p. 169) he prescribed garments dyed 

with safflower and red turbans in lieu of the blue clothes of the Sikhs, 

® The followers of Banda Bair^gf are «aid to still form a sect in the south-west of the 
Punjab under the name of the Banda-panthi ; Maclagan, § 107. Cunningham also 
mentions them : JECisi,, p. 378. 

® According to Maoauliffe Banda's hostility to the Sikhs became acute in his later 
years and he openly proclaimed his purpose to establish himself as G-urd and offer 
hecatombs of Sikh opponents to Kali. * Such sacrifices, initiated and sanctioned by Govind, 
Banda declared necessary for the success of a new religion ; and his w^ld succeed, when 
he had filled with human blood the Tchapar or sacred cup of the malevolent deity'? 

1881, p. 169. Khapaf*^BkvX\, 
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Banddi Sikhs went over to the Tat KhS.lsa, being initiated by the hhanda 
pahil. Confused, desultory fighting ensued with the Imperialists, but in 
17 SI a Sikh force surprised th^ir main body at Bhilowil, 20 miles from 
Lahore, and then Parrukhsiar weakly offered them a jdgir of Rs. 1 00,000, 
with the title of Nawab to cease their depredations. This latter 
offer the Sikh leaders one and all rejected, but Kapur Singh of Paiznlla- 
pur, then working a \m\&rpankJia, was decked in the imperial robe, and 
pi’oclaimed Nawab, Whatever the truth of this story may be, Kapur 
Singh became a notable figure among the Sikhs. He had succeeded his 
father as leader of the Singhs who subsequently formed the Paizulla- 
puria mtsl in 1 915, and in various battles received no less than 43 wounds. 
It was considered a great honour to be initiated by him and 
many others Ala Singh, Rdjd of Patiala, and many of his relaiJShs 
received the pahnl at his hands. ^ He paved the way for the Khdlsa^s 
rise to power and its transformation into a monarchy. ^ He appears 
to have designated Jassa Singh Ahluw^lia^s his successor in the leader- 
ship of the KhSlsa. 

The Singhs or their leaders however certainly accepted the Dipalpur, 
Kanganwal and Jhabal pa-rganas in jdgtr and abandoning plunder 
contrived to subsist on its income. But as their numbers increased 
1791 S. they divided in 1734 into two dah or armies, one called the Budha or 
veteran, the other the Tara or young.® The latter jatthas^ 

companies or groups, viz. the Shahids, Amritsarias (headed by Khatris 
of Amritsar), the Dallewalias (headed by Khatris of Dallew£la). that of 
Bdba Kahn Singh, ^ and the Ramdasi^s (headed by Ramd^sis or Mazhabi 
Singhs) These fought in unison, especially in the submontane tracts 

along the Jammu border, and the division had no religious significance. 

The events of the next few years can only be very briefly touched 
upon. It is however necessary to hark back first for a moment to 
Bandars relations with the Rdjpfit chiefs of the K^ngra hills and the 
adjoining tracts in the north-west corner of the Punjab plains. As 
already described the K^ngra chiefs had reluctantly submitted to him in 
1714, and he had undoubtedly found allies in the hills whence he de- 
scended in that year to fall upon the country round Batalaand KaUnaur, 
and whither he fled when imperial troops were sent against him. In 
1716 however he again emerged from his strongholds, falling upon the 
two towns^ just mentioned and sacking them with much slaughter of the 
Muhammadans, including the famous family of Sbaikh-ul- Ahmad. But 
some of the hill Rdjds sided with the Mughal governors, for Abdul Samad 
Daler-jang, governor of Lahore, set out in pursuit of him assisted not 
only by the MJcims of Emin^bdd, Pasriir, Patti and KaMnaur but also 
by Raja Bhim Singh of Katoch and Dhruva !beva of Jasrota.^ 

1795*6 S. Nddir ShaVs invasion in 1738-9 appears to have led indirect- 

, Khazan SingK p., 236. Butcf. P. 277 f. ^ ^ x.. v i. ^ it 

® Ib., pp. 277-8, where an account of Kapur Si^gh is given which toffally negatives 
the idea that he ever worked a pankha. ^ ^ , 

3 G. C. Narang calk it the Tardna-dal, p. 126. Keither form is given m Maya Singh’s 

Punjah^^ leaders were Ph'tllon Jats and an AhluvraUa ; p 237, '3('he Dalle walia of the 
Tarn dal appear to be quite d'stinct from the Dallewdlia Mfsl, 

5*B.,p.239. 
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Ij to a general combination between tbe Mughal governors and the Hill 
RajAs to put down the Sikhs, although they had fiercely assailed the 
invader on his retreat. The Sikhs had seized the opportunity allowed 
them by the confusion created by the invasion to plunder Muhammadan 
villages and Nawd.b Kapur Singh had refused to join Nawab Zakaria 
Kh4n, governor of Lahore^ in resisting them. A demand for restitution 
of half the booty wrested from N4dir Shdh was rejected by the Sikhs and 
this exposed them to the enmity of Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 
After Ahmad Shah^s invasion of 1748 a proclamation issued for their 
extermination. Abut 1 5,000 Sikhs had collected in the dense jungle 
of Kahniiwan which Lakhpat Khatri, chief minister to the 

governor at Lahore, invested. His blockade lasted three months and 
whe^ the Sikhs had exhausted their ammunition they tried to cut their 
way out towards the hills through Pathdnkot, only to find the passes 
all blocked by the Hill Rajas under orders from the governor of Lahore. ^ 
Finally they broke through towards the south and directed their course 
towards the Malwa. This fight was known as the Chhota Ghallu- 
ghara. Again in 1756 when Adina Beg, governor of Lahore, ^ fled 
before Ahmad Sh^,h^s invasion of that year he sought protection under 
the Hill R4jds.3 

After Banda’s execution the Sikhs waged implacable war against 
the Muhammadans, hut made no attempt to establish an organised 
government. In 1748, Cunningham states, the dal of the Khdhsa, 

^ the army of the elect, ’ was proclamied by Jassa Singh Kaldl, one 
of their ablest leaders and head of the Ahluwalia and a few 

. years later he struck coins in the Mughal mint at Lahore with the 
legend; Coined by the grace of the Kh^lsa in the country of 
Ahmad, conquered by Jassa the Kaldl/^® In 1761 when Aflmad 
Shd-h retired from the Punjab after bis great victory at P^mpat, . 
Jassa Singh attacked him while he was crossing the Bi^s and released 
about 22,000 Hindu captives, .male and female.® For this feat he 
was popularly known as Bandichhor or ‘ the liberator,^ He also 
occupied Lahore. But the Sikhs had to cope with internal dissensions, 
for about this time the makant, who was HinddPs successor at his 
shrine in Jandiila, turned against the Singhs and tampered with 
N^nak^s biography. He had destroyed hundreds of innocent Singhs 
and now called in the aid of the Abdali whose forces in 1862 raised 
the siege of Jan diala which the Sikhs abandoned, concentrating at 

^ Go]i8lCheindL'Nsiva.Tig, Transformation of Silshism,j^. 114, citing Muhammad Q^sim^s 
Ihraindmai p. 51. 

® Tb.3 p. 244. 

® 15., pp. 247-8 

^ Mist., p. 101. It would appear that Jassa Singh only revived tie ^aZ, no longer 
divided, but whether he gave it a new significance cannot be affirmed with any certainty. 

5 Cunningham, p. 105 G-. 0. Narang gives the inscription ; — 

SiJcTca zad dar jahdn. hafazl-i^AhAl^ 

Mullc-i- Ahmad girift Jassa Kaldl, 

Which would give rather a different meaning. He adds that the Sikhs used the old 
Mughal mint and that Jassa Singh was styled Padshah by his own followers,* but th** 
Sikhs never regarded him as such, nor did he claim any superiority over the Khalsa ; 
p. 147. Lepel Griffin says that *AkaV ^lot 'Khalsa^ is the correct reading, but he 
points out that no such coins are extant and that the g[dzis and muUdhs very possibly 
struck a few to incite Ahmad Shah’s resentment against the Sikhs ; The JEtdjda of ihfi 
p. 461. 

^ Khazdn Singh, p, 362, 
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the siege o£ Sirhind which they would probably have taken in that 
year but for the advance of the ShdVs forces, allied to the Muhammadan 
chiefs of Maler Kotla, Baroch and other places.^ Their great defeat 
at the* hands of the Abddli near Hathur — the t)ada ghallu ghara or 
‘ great defeat — followed in the same year. 

Nevertheless in 1763 the Sikhs took Sirhind, sacked and 
destroyed it. This event virtually decided the fate of the Punjab 
proper as far as the Abd^Us were concerned, and the generally received 
account is that in 17 6 '2 Aid Singh of Patiala received the first title of 
Raja 3ver bestowed on a Sikh chieftain,^ and, though no coins of his 
appear to be extant he seems to have minted rupees in 1763 or two 
years before his death which occurred in 1765.^ The Sikh policy 
was radically changed from that time. The Phiilkian chiefs became 
sovereigns in their own States. Tradition indeed describes how 
after their victory at Sirhind in 1763 the. Sikhs dispersed as 
soon as the battle was won, and how riding day and night, each 
horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, his articles of dress 
and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, into successive 
villages, to mark them as his.-’^ This description may well have been 
true of their earlier conquests, but the old Mughal province of Sirhind 
was partitioned in a much more systematic way. 

In 17 64j the Sikh chiefs assembled at A^mritsar and proclaimed 
their supremacy and struck the Nanakshahi or Govindshahi rupee 
which bore the inscription ; — 

Deg uoa Teg wa Fatih nusrat he drang^ 

Tdft az NdnaR> Gurti Govind Singh, 

Gurd Govind Singh received from Nanak, 

The Sword, the Bowl and Victory unfailing. ^ 

This inscription was adhered to in the main by later Sikh chiefs, 
including Ranjit Singh, though petty chiefs occasionally inserted the 
emperor^s name.® It was also retained by Nabha, but never adopted 
by the other two Phulkidn States. 

From time to time attempts were made to restore the Sikh 
theocracy, under representatives’ of the sacred Khatri families. For 
instance in leOO Sahib Singh Bedi, a descendant of Baba Nanak, 

‘ pretended to religious inspiration,^ collected a large force, invested 
Ludhidna, took Mdler Kotla and ^ called on George Thomas to obey 

^ KliazaTi Singli, p. 255. 

2 Khazdu SiQgh however gives a diffiereiifc account of the Abdalis’ ' lease ^ of Sirhind 

Province to the PatlaU chief. According to him it was offered by Ahmad Shah in 1765 
to the Pathaus of Jd^ler Kotla and the chiefs of Rdikot, but they refused it owing to 
their fear of the Sikhs. It was accordingly farmed to Ala Singh wUh the title of 
Raja i-Raja^^an Mahindar Bahadur and he was at the same time permitted to strike 
coin in his own name. The Singh chiefs declined to aicept offered to them 

through the Rij4. Khazan Singh adds that he was put under a religious ban for his 
submission to the Abdali : p, 260. 

3 See Griffin^s Udjds of the Funjah^ pp. 26, 285-8, For the curious inscriptkn on 
the coins of PatiAla and Jfnd see pp. 286-7. 

,*Khazdn Singh, p.^ 264. The rfeyr, lit. a big cooking vessel, typifies the earth which 
produces food for the world ; ib„ p. 507. Teg Bahadur v had disclaimed that designation, 
saying that he aspired to be called Deg Bahadur or the lord of bounty ^ mot * lord of the 
sword’ : <5. p. 150. Cf Cunningham, p. 69, note. 

3Q^^];lUlgl}am, p. Ill, note. 


Sahib Singh, 
Bedi. 
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him as the true representative of the Sikh prophet/^ But the time 
had gone by for militant religious leaders and the Bedi soon retired 
north of the Sutlej. 

The Sikh 

The Sikh government was a curious mixture of theooracyi 
democracy and absolutism. At its head stood the Gurii, and in later 
times the Maharaja. Below them was the Gurdmatta or council of 
the Gurd which was in theory convened in any emergency. Of its 
precise constitution little is known, but it included the Sikh chiefs and 
was held at Amritsar. It was convened by the Akalis (or according 
to other authorities by the grantkis), and was, like them, established 
by the 10th or last Guru Govind Singh,^ its last meeting being held in 
1805 when the British drove Holkar to seek an asylum in the Punjab. 
Its main function, or one of its chief functions, was to choose a 
leader of the Khalsa armies, but on occasion it acted as a judicial body, 
deciding a case of disputed succession. Its meetings were conducted 
with religious solemnity. When the members were seated the holy 
books were placed before them and to these they bowed with the custom- 
ary exclamations:^ d/i Guruji hd KtidUa I Wdh Guru;t k% fateh.^ 
One account has it that cakes of wheat, butter and sugar were placed 
upon the volumes and covered with a cloth. After they had received 
the salutations of the assembly its members rose, the granthia or Akalis 
prayed, and music was performed.® 

Whm the prayeis were finished the grantUa bade the assembly be 
seated, and the cakes were uncovered, to be eaten by all; whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, high or low, as a token of union in a common cause. 
The Akalis then proclaimed : ^ Sirdars ! This is a Gurumatta,^ where- 
upon prayers were again said aloud. The chiefs then swore on the 
Granth to lay aside all feuds, and proceeded to the business. of the as- 
sembly.^ After this council ceased to meet the Akdlis lost much of 
their influence. 

After the Gurumatta had ceased to meet the army gradually came to 
be the representative assembly of the Sikhs, and it in turn was represent- 
ed by a committee or assemblage of committees, termed punch or panchd-- 

^ Canniiigiian^ p. 131. 

® MacaulifBe, indeed, stalee that the Ghwr4maUcu was established by Gurd Haro-ovind 
(Calc., JRe'o., 1881, p. 63), while Cunningham says that perhaps the first reOTla- 
Gurumatta was held in 1763 when the army of the ‘Khalsa^ assembled at Amritsar 
(p. 108), but it is very doubtful whether the Sikhs were strong enough in that year to 
hold Amritsar in any force. This is, moreover, intrinsically improbable. The Gurumatta 
it is most likely, was founded by Guru Govind Singh in pursuance of his general and 
well-defined policy, ©specially in view of the fact that with him the line of the Gurds 
would end. In 1762 the Sikhs had no known democratic leader and their whole 
policy was on the verge of a complete reversal, from democratic theocracy to monarchy. 

Khazau Singh gives a very difEerent meaning to the term ffuricmaffa. He applies 
the term to a resolution passed by any assembly of 5 orthodox Singhs, the Guru ^Govind 
Singh) having laid it down that wherever 5 such Singhs were - gathered too*ether the 
Guru must be considered as present among them, and enjoined that all affair* of State 
or religion must be considered at such an assembly : p. 266* But he adds, * all State 
affairs were carried out by gurumatt (vGSolu.tions of a cabinet- council) and the resolutions 
passed were strictly adhered to.' 

®Lepel Griffin; Jjaw of Inheritance to Sikh Chief ahips) p. 60. 

4 Murray's Mistorg of the Punjab, pp. 131-2. 
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yai^ i.e. a jury or committee of five, composed of men selected from 
each battalion, or each company, in consideration of their general cha- 
racter as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence in their 
native villages,^ Under this system, rude as it was, the relation of the 
Sikh army to the State had wholly changed : it was no longer the willing 
instrument of the Government, but looked upon itself and was regarded 
by others as the KhAlsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. Even in the crude form of representation thus 
achieved, the Sikh people were enabled to interfere with effect, and with 
some degree of consistency, in the nomination and removal of their 
rulers, but in this large assemblage military license was sometimes added 
to the popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the 

barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. 

The head of the Kh41sa exercised both spiritual and temporal 

authority, and this ofBce devolved by appointment, not by natural- de- 
scent, until the demise of the 10th and last Gurti. Thus Babd N^nak 
bequeathed his spiritual office to Lehna, a Trihun Khatri, who took the 

title and name of Gurd Angad. ~ His two sons were not even initiated 

as Sikhs and his office descended to Amar Dds, a Bhalla Khatri, who had 
served him in the capacity of a water-carrier. Amar Das left a daughter, 
on whose husband Rdm Das, a Sodhi Ehatri, he bestowed the hafhdt or 
apostolic virtue, as a reward for her filial love and obedience. It is also 
said that Ram Das^ wife obtained from Guru Amar Dds a promise that 
the sacred office should remain with her posterity. However this may 
be, the fatal principle that spiritual sanctity follows natural descent was 
now introduced and Arjan Dev, Rdm D4s^ eldest son, succeeded his 
father. Under him the customary offerings of the Sikh converts or 
adherents were reduced to a systematic tax, and the first attempts 
at regular administration were made. On his death his brother Pirthi 
Chand aspired to the succession, but his son Har Govind, although only 
a hoy of eleven, was acknowledged as Gurfi.* Har Govind was succeed- 
ed by his grandson, Har RHi, the younger son of his elder son, Gurditta.® 

Har Rdi also left two sons— Ram Rdi, the offspriug of a hand-maiden . 
and Har Kishen, The latter was duly acknowledged, but died in 
childhood, and the succession passed to Teg Bahadur, the third son ot 
Har Govind. Erom him it descended to his only son Govind, the tenth 
and last of the.Gurds, But on his death in 1708 the line of the Graus 
came to an end, for, in anticipation of his death, after he had been mortal- 
ly wounded by. one of Painda Kh&n^s two sons, he appointed the Gram/i 
Sdhih as his successor, with the customary rites of a Guru s ^staliation, 
and entrusted his Kh41sa to the bosom of the eTer-lasting^ Divine, de- 
claring that -the appointed ten had accomplished their mission. 

Gnrfi-Jaovind organised the Sikhs as a militant democracy. He 


1 Cuimingliam^s Blistory oj the Sikhs, pp. 253-4. 

» PirtU Chand ho\^ev«r retained a few followers, caUed ^as ““““f 
ham, Mitfor}, of the 8ik%t. p. 57 n. His descendants hold Gnrd Har Sahaim Perozepore. 

* This is Murray’s account— in his Sistoty of the Pnnjofit xHUung am, 

however, speaks of Dir Mai as Gurditta^s younger son : p. 64 n* 

^ Khasdu Singh, p. 203. , 
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Iso. 

Kame. 

Caste. 

Capital. 

Possessions allotted 
in 1769.. 

T 

Shahids, or " martyrs 

J^ts 

Shahz^dpur 

..> 

II 

Nakkais,® from Nalika ... 

sTa^ 

Chdnfdu ... 

Chdniin, Bahrwdl, Khem 
Karn, Rhndi^n etc. 

III 

Panjgayhias or Krora- 
Singhias, who were 
divided into (a) Sham- 
Siughan and (5) Kalaias, 
the latter being further 
subdivided into Land- 
piudidn and Bardpindidn 
or Birk and Jahalian.® 


Bhtinga ... 

The Karoris got Nawashahr, 
Rufka, Bassijin, Piado- 
ri&n, Hoshiarpur, Bhanga 
and Katbgarh, 

IV 

Phdlkfdn ... 

... 

Patiala, Na- 
bha &c. 

A 1 

1 i • 1 


l eTrttOTtaV ill^'OlStOns. ±ue OlK.Ub j-uimcu dcvcioil uc/jLiiuuita.1. 

The two principal divisions were, and still are, the MSnjhi and M&lw&f. 
The former derived its name from the Mfojha or ‘ mid land ’ and origin- 
ally included all the Sikhs north of the Sutlej, while the term M&lw4i 
was applied to all south of that river, though the MalwS only in- 
cludes the tract which lies between Sirhind_ and Sirsa. But besides 
these two tUvisions minor groups were distinguished. The' Sikhs 
settled in the Sindh Sigar Doab were known as Dhanfgheh Singh, 
and those in the Chinhat Doib as Gujarat Singh. Those of the 
Baohna Dodb were designated Dharpi Singh, the term Minjhx being 
sometimes confined to* the Sikhs of the Mihjha proper. The Sikhs 
in the Jullundur Dodb were known as Dodba Singhs, and those of the 
country south of the Sutlej as JMAlwd Singhs^^ 

Taxation —From the tracts of country which the Sikhs subdued 
but could not hold, they exacted r&khi or the price of ^prote^ion.' 
This tribute was regularly levied and varied in amount from a fifth to a 
half of the revenue or government share of the produce.® - 

The Sikh military resourees . — ^The great mass of Sikhs were horse- 
men and speedily became famous for their -effective use of the matchlock 
when mounted. Infantry was used almost solely to garrison forte, and 
cannon, among the' early Sikhs, was unknown Very varying estimates 
were formed of their numbers. In 1783 Forster estimated them at 
200 000, but others put them at 300,000 men ! Brow^ reckoned them 
at 78 OOO horse and 25,000 foot. Twenty years later Franklin declared 
they mustered 248,000 cavalry, but, apparently on George -Thomas' 
' iKhaz&n Singh iustly describes this as a religious rather than a = -P- 280. 

6 Cniininghani*« of 
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authority, subsequently reduced their effective strength to 64,OoO, 
within 1800, only 40 field guns. 

In later times the Sikhs enlisted Muhammadans in their light 
cavalry and they were called gmeharas. 

RihTi quoits . — According to Osborne the quoit is an arm peculiar to 
the AkAlis. It is a steel rinj;, 6" to 9" in diameter, and about 1" in 
breadth, very thin and with its edges ground very sharp. The Akdlfs 
are said to be able to lop off a limb at 60 or 80 yards distance, Wt 
Osborne had a poor opinion of their skill. 

Rosaries . — The Sikh rosaries are : — 

All Sikhs lohe M mdla, oiixon he&aB. 

N^inakpanthis ... sjshafih, white crystal. 

Kdkas ... un M mala, black (and white) beads of 

wool- 

Sikhs also use a rosary of 27 beads and a head bead, black and made 
of iron,^ 

BikTiism in art . — In art Sikhism cannot claim an exalted place. 
The Sikhs had indeed begun to counteract some of the tendencies of the 
later Muhammadan style. The Sikh wood-carving was their most 
diaracteristio medium. It is distinguished by elaborately lined and 
twistied foliage, with small grotesque figures of men and animals, but it 
retaihed the late Mughal pillar, pilaster and mihrdh, with flatness of 
relief, absence of under-cutting, a free use of geometric diapers, incised 
in, line merely, in relief or in framed lattice- work-® 

The following notes supplement the account of the Ak&Ks (Vol. II, 
p. 9) and that of the Nirmalas (III, p. 172) : — 

The BibeTci Akdlis — The strictest of the Ak&lfs acquired the title of 
Bibeki (from a Sanskrit word ^meaning discrimination') or *the obnscien- 
tious’ and engrafted on their own creed all the prejudices of Hinduism, 
With the "Vaishnavas they would not eat meat or any article of food or 
drink not prepared with their own hands. To such an extreme was this 
rule pushed that they would not taste food cooked by their wives, eat fruit 
bought in the market or drink water which they themselves had not 
drawn from the well. They considered it a sin to eat bare-headed and 
woidd pay a fine to the temple if they did so inadvertently. They did 
not remove the hair from any part of their persons and in lieu of the 
Hindu janeo wore a sword. They were very strict in wearing the 5 Ks, 
and will not drink water without immersing in it a knife or dagger. 
They added the word singh as an affix to all substantives and sometimes 
the other parts of speech, and they transposed all feminine nouns into 
the masculine gender. Thus they would say : ^ place the inkstand singh 
on the table singh/ and hanghi a comb became kangha. 

Some Akdlis call themselves Nihangs, from nihang ‘ a crocodile.' 
Their high-peaked turbans are said to have earned them this title from 

I L N. Q., IV, § 146. 

4 JonniaL of Ind. Art, p- 39. 
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Gurd Govind Singh, but another version has it that during one of 
Zam&n Shdh^s marauding inroads they donned the high-peaked turbans 
of the Turki soldiers and so disguised attacked his force at night and 
destroyed it. Yet a third account is that the loitj tuxboxi or dumbdld 
(^high-tailed^) was not adopted by them till Ranjit Singh^s time when 
the example of Bhola Singh, a gigantic Akali whose height was 
enhanced by his high-peaked turban, induced them to adopt a similar 
head- gear*^ 

Authorities difEer as to the origin of the blue dress. It is said to 
have been adopted in imitation of Guru Govind Singh who escaped by 
donning the blue garb of a Muhammadan pilgrim to Mecca and per- 
sonating a priest of XJch when he was driven from Chamkanr and 
pursued into the wastes round Bhatinda, 

According to Macauliffe^ the Nirmalas do not deem the^<^^w^ or 
rite of initiation of vital importance though they are baptised Sikhs. 
Many do not wear long hair and for the TcaeTiJi they substitute the 
loosely tied langota or loin-cloth of the Hindu fagir. Above all they 
wear the ochre-coloured ihagwa, a colour forbidden to all true followers 
of Guru Govind Singh. 

Some account of the Sanwal-shdhis, an off-shoot of the Sikhs, will 
be found in Volume III, page 880 infra. The conjecture put for- 
ward in the Punjab Gcnsiis Report, 1902 (page 135), that they are iden- 
tical with the Chawal-shdhis appears correct, since their founder Somdn 
was an Arora of the Ch^wala section. The title of Shah was bestowed 
on him by Guru Arjan as a reward for his zeal in helping to construct 
the Hari-mandar tank at Amritsar. To its cost he devoted his income. 
His descendants continued to serve the Gurus, and when the tenth 
Gurd gave amrit to his disciples Mihar Shdh| a descendant of Somdn 
Shdh, was allowed to take it also. Hence the Gurd added the title of 
Singh to that of Shah and ' his descendants still bear the double title. 
The Guru also conferred on him the right to levy atkai^ in Sindh etc. 
and made him Guru of those parts of India. He also bestowed on him 
5 gifts, viz. a writ of appointment, a copy of the Granth in .his own 
hand-writing, a drum, a hammer and 5 sera of kJiicJtxi. He was en- 
joined : (1) to keep alive the memory of kdl (death) and Akdl (God), 

(2) to propagate religion and take peaceful measures for the public weal, 

(3) to rise in the last watch of the night in order to show humility by 
worshipping God, (4) to maintain the Gurd^s langar^ (5) to lead people 
to the right path ; and (6) to cherish a sincere belief in the hachans 
(sayings) and Idnts (hymns) composed by the Guru. Many people of 
all castes, Brahmans, Achfirajs, Bhats, Khatris and other Hindus 
became his disciples. His followers are to this day found in Kdbul, 
Kandahdr, Khost, Bangash and Da war, as well as all over the Western 
Punjab. They pay an annual na^rdnd as well as dues at marriages 
and deaths. 

^ Macauliffe, The Silch Meligion under Banda in Oalo. JRe©., 1S81, p. 104 j^, 

® The SiJch Beligion under Banda in Qale. Bev,, 1881, p. 168. 

» SUhhi was equivalent to the dasaundh ox else replaced that tithe, the right to coUect 
TThich had been abased by the mawandiaa. 
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MihaxShdli SingVs son, Gharfb Slidh Singh, followed in his 
father’s footsteps. Of his three sons, Himmat Shdh Singh, Samran 
Sh4h Singh and Sanwal Shdh Singh, the eldest had a son Snndar Shdh 
Singh, whose descendants, found in Isa Khel, Lakhi and Bannu, are 
known as Snndar ShShias. The descendants of the other two sons are 
found in Bhakkar and Dera Ism^fl Khin. Of them one family went 
to talisil Eangpur and one to Odo-SulMn in Jhang. The Sanwal- 
shdhis must not he confused with the Bhai !KheI, who are not Ch^walas 
hut Hoiis. They collect fn the Western Punjab and pay a 

fixed contribution to the Gurus of Guru Ko^ and Har Sahdi in Ferozepur 
hut do not act as their agents, and if they ccase to pay their quota they 
cease also to collect na.erd'n.a- All affect the -title of Singh, ^ whether 
they wear the or not. The Chdwala Sanwal-sh^his take biides from 
the Utr^idha Aroras and give them to he Bhdi Khel and others. 

Some Sikh shrines. 

The principal Sikh shrines are at Amritsar and in the Gurd%ur 
District. A description of them here would require too much space, hut 
a few notes on the lesser shrines in Gurd^pur and elsewhere may he of 
interest. 

In Gurddspur the mandir at Dehra Bd'bd Nanak is visited by Sikh® 
on the Baisdkhi, on the ^Hranmds'hi in Kdtik, the Diwdli, and from aisi 
to aSfd Phdgan when the Chola Sdhib ceremony is observed. Built in 
174)4 S. the mandtr contains the tomb of Gurd Ndnak. Its _ affairs are 
managed by an XJddsi Widhojftf who is celibate and succession is governed 
by spiritual descent. A ihoff of IcOfdh p arshdd is offered every morning 
and on fast days milk is offered as such. 

At the Xukli Sdhib mandir no fair is held. Bdhd Sri Chand is said 
to have cleaned his teeth here with a ddtan (toothbrush) and to Have- 
planted it in the ground, Prom it sprang the tahh tree, after which the 
temple is named. Portraits of Guru Ndnak and his son Bdbd Sri 
Chand are painted on its walls. Its affairs are managed by an Uddsi 
mahanf who is also celibate. Food cooked in the temple is offered to the 
Granih, Another Jahli Sdhib has a similar origin. It also is in charge 
of an Uddsi mahant. 

At the mandir of Sri Chola Sdhib annual fairs are held on the 
in Kdtak, Baisdkhi, Drwdli and on Slst, 22cd and 23rd 
Phdgan. It is called after the Chola Sdhib or ‘ gown preserved m it. 
Pounded in 1941 S. it contains a Granth and its affairs are managed 
by B^iwds, but its :pujdri is a Bedi who is not celibate and succession is 
governed by natural relationship. 

Connected with this are some smaller temples in the town —all 
managed by the malant. Another Sri Chola mandir is visited on 21st, 
22nd W 23rd Phdgan. Founded in 1947 S. it contains nothing but 
the chola. Its jpujdri is a Bedi who is not celibate, A bJiog of flowers 
is offered in the morning. 

A shrine of peculiar interest is the mosque {^asjid) of Guru^ 
Gobind S^iMb. No fair is held here. An adversary of this Gurfl m the 
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service o£ Shah Jahan complained to the emperor that the Gurd was 
biased against the Muhammadans, whereupon the emperor held an 
enquiry. The officers entrusted with it came to the Guru and found him 
building this mosque, but the precise year oE its foundation is not known. 
Its affairs are managed by one Sam Pohu Shah, a Qureshi. The Imam 
is held in respect both by the Hindus and Muhammadans. 

At the mandtr of Manji Mata Sahib no fair is held. It is said 
that the mother {maid) of Guru Bhag Singh, a descendant of Dhir Mai, 
performed her devotions on a bed where the present temple stands. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains the Manji Sihib or 
bedstead. Its pujdri is a Brahman, appointed by the Gnrd of Karjjdr- 
pur. It is connected with the chief mandtr in Kartarpur. 

At the Damdama Sdhib mandir a monthly fair is held every 
puranmdshi^ and once a year on the Baisakhi. 

Guru Har Gohind used to walk along the bank of the Beds to 
practise archery. After his death it was revealed in a vision to Bhai 
Kdhn Singh that the point of an arrow once shot bad stuck in the iharra 
or platform which formed the Guru^s seat. He was also directed to 
build the mandir. Pounded in 1855 S.) it contains no image, but 
a Grants is kept in a hdradari* Its affairs are managed by an Uddsi 
mdhu. A hkog of kardh parsJidd is offered to the Granth^ a sacred 
lamp is kept lit and fire burning at all times. 

The history of the Darbdr Sahib in Nichla Kaldn in Batdla tahsil, 
a gurdwdra at which 4 j fairs are held, on the Baisakhi, during the 
shrddJis^ on Mdgh 1st and the of each month, is obscure. An 

old man, it is said, had been given the power to work miracles by Guru 
Nanak. He lived in the village of Ham Das. After his death, one 
Sdhib Rdm Kaur, seventh in descent from him and blessed with the 
same gift, was installed on the gdddi. But of his four sons, Kishen 
Kaur, Mohar Singh, Anup Singh and Jawahir Singh, only Mohar 
Singh succeeded him. He was on bad terms with his brothers, and so 
once when Sahib Ram Kaur and Anup Singh went out shooting they 
found themselves shut out of the temple on their return. By the advice 
of the neighbouring villagers they took possession of land in Nicha 
Kalan where after Anup Singh^s death a samddk of brick was built — 
nearly 200 years ago. 

' At'the mandir of the Darbdr Sahib in Dera Baha Ndnak fairs are 
held on .^Tiankrdnt or 1st of every Hindu month, and also on the 
puranmd^M, Guru. Nanak'^s wedding was celebrated here in the 
light half of Bhddon in 154 j 8 S. - His father-in-law was Mula, a 
Khatri, and this mandir was erected in commemoration of the 
marriage. Maharaja Shnr Singh began the masonry building^ but 
it was not complete till after his death, according to the janamsakht. 
The Granth Sdhib reposes in its centre. On all four sides are rooms 
iov par karmd^ or circumambulation. On its walls are pictures of the 
ten Gurus. Its manager is an Arofa of Bat^la, and his duties are to 
recite the Granth and look after the mandir^ The mantras for wor- 
ship are shabds or hymns from the Suhhmant and Granth Sdhibs% 
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Hindus and Sikhs offer cash, grain, clothes etc* At 9 a. m. kaeha 
Ihojan or hhog is offered. A hlog o£ kaxah is offered on the sank^ant^ 
amdwas and P'dranmdshi^ i, e, on the new and full moon days of each 
month. During the night lamps are lit. The masoniy thava on which 
the wedding party of Gurd . Nanak rested is much respected by the 
people. 

The Darbar Sihib fair at Barbata village is held on the Baisdkhi. 
Bdwa Sri Chand, its founder, came here to meditate on God. The 
Granih reposes on a Manii Sahib. The pujdri is a Sarsut Brahman 
and recites the Granth daily. He also feeds aU travellers lodging in 
the mandir. A hhog of food prepared in the morning or kardh par- 
shdd offered by votaries is first laid before the Granth Sdhib and then 
distributed among those present. 

A curious feature of the Patti Sahib at Lahore, which includes a 
number of buildings in a walled enclosure, is the fact that a ^amdf^h of 
Nag deota is found in it side by side with one of Bawa Sri Chand, and 
another of Kubha DiwAn, the hump-backed accountant of Banjit Singh, 
to which no sanctity seems to attach. 

The Guru Sar or ^tank of the Guru*’ at Khosa Kotla, in Zira 
tahsili Ferozepur, lies near the village where the Manji Sahib 
of the 6th Gurti, Har Gobind, is kept. It was founded nearly 
100 years ago. An Udasi mdhu is in charge and a fair is held on the 
M4ghi festival. Visitors, both men and women, dig earth from the 
tank and make offerings of grain, milk, cash etc., all of which the 
Mliu, takes to the Manji Sahib before whicb they bow- Kardh panhdd 
or confection is distributed among them. Earth is also dug from a 
chkappar or pond of Baba Andehr, but no fair is held at it. 

The sthdn or sanctuary of Guru Har Gobind in Satiif village is 
also called Guru Sar. A fair is held there at the Maghi and Baisakhi 
when the Granth is opened and read, Sikhs paying it special reverence 
and making offerings to it. The temple was founded nearly 150 years 
ago. Its pujdri is a Sodhi. The Granth is opened on the 1st of every 
Hindu month and verses recited. At the gurdwdra situate at Takhtu- 
pura an annual fair is held on tlie 12th January. Most of the 
visitors are Sikhs who blithe and make offerings to the temple. The 
village was founded by one Takhtu. Bab4 Nanak is said to have 
honoured it with his presence, and so did Gurds Har Gobind and 
Gobind Singh. The tank near the temple was made by Ranjit Singh, 
and some small gurdwdras are attached to it. It is in charge of an 
Uddsi. 

The mandir at Daroli in tahsil Moga is called Mata Damodari, 
and two annual fairs are held at it, one on the Lohri, the other on the 
Baisakhi. Mata Damodari was a goddess and a disciple of Guru Har 
Gobind, and her tomb lies near the mandir. This temple was built in 
S. 1710. No Brahman is employed as pujdri is always a Sikh, He 
keeps the mandzr clean, washes the chahdtra or platform in the morning 
and lights a sacred lamp in the evening. Lastly a drum is beaten. At 
a mattri near the mandir a lamp is lit every evening. The maffri is also 
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washed in the morning. The temple at Sirai Mangha in tahsil 
Muktsar is known as Guru Nanak M gurMwara and a fair is held 
there on the BaisAkhi While tonring through the country. Guru 
Nanak came to this place and while resting on a, mound used a ddtan 
or toothbrush which he thrust into the ground It grew into a tree 
which still thrives. Some 65 years ago one Bhai Bala raised a wall 
round the The contains no image, but only a stone 

with Guru Ndnak^s foot-print on it. Its administration is carried on 
by the Bhdi’s descendants and they employ an Udasi, who keeps it 
clean, lights a lamp in the evening, and gives food and water to travel- 
lers from the langar. The servants of the mandir^ had always been 
sddhus^ and succession had been governed by spiritual relationship 
until the death of Bhai Bilu whose natural descendants succeeded him as . 
he left no disciple. At the fair the GrantJi is recited and kardh parslidd 
offered as bhog to it. Visitors -make offerings and receive kafdk 
parslidd which they deem sacred. A lamp is always kept burning and 
Hindus also make offerings to the Granth. 

The mat or monastery of Guru Angad is at his birthplace and 
people makes vows and offerings to it if their prayers are fulfilled. 
The pujarU take all the offerings. No lamp is kept burning. 

The Gurdwdra known as the Sri Darbar S^hib is the scene of a 
fair held from the 1st to the 3rd of Magh every year. Jt is so called 
because when Guru Gobind Singh fled before the Mughal army he took 
shelter here and recited the Oranth on May j 7th, 1767. Ever since 
then the fair has been celebrated* In olden times the tank here was 
called Ishar or Khandrana, but after the battle in which his followers 
fell and received muht or salvation it was named Mukatsar or the * pool of 
salvation.*’ 

The mandir was founded in 1718, and was built by Sarddr Udhe 
Singh of Kaithal* The Darbar Sahib contains a sword, disc etc. Its 
administration is carried on by a Bhandari K.h^tri, and by the 11 
members of the Darbar Sahib. 

Two of them are attached to the mandir to supply water and pre- 
pare and distribute food. The manager is responsible for all the 
expenditure. The members meet at nighty in the temple ^ter the 
rah-irds or evening prayer, and before the distribution of food, sorne 
10 loaves with pulse offered to the Grantli, a conch being sounded to 
inform those present in the temple that the food is ready. It is then 
brought out and distributed among them and they receive the loaves 
which are believed to be sacred. All that remain are taken to the langa't , 
Offerings are made by Hindus in general as well as by Sikhs. 

Other temples connected with this are : — -the. Shahid Ga:^, Tibbi 
Sllhib, Mukh-manjan S^hib and Tambu Sahib. ^ The Shahid Ganj is 
where Gurd Gobind Singh^s followers were slain and burnt. I he 
Tibbi Sahib is where he fought the enemy. This sanctuary l:^s a © 
to the west of the Darbar Sahib. From it the Guru went to the waste 
lands, west of the Tibbi Sabib, which are called the Mubb-manjan 
S&bib, because the G-nrd cleaned bis teeth there. Ibe Tambu feabi le 

' 0000 
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so called because Gurd Gobind Singh pitched his tent there* It was 
founded by Maharaja Karm Singh, Chief of Patidla, in 1900. 

The mandif in Guru Har Sahai is called ^ Pothi-Mala. ^ No fair 
is held here, but the Baisakhi is observed as a fair. It is so called 
because it contains a pothi or religious book and a mala or rosary said 
to have belonged to Guru Nanak, and its foundation dates from his 
time. They are kept by the Gurti^s descendants, who hold charge of 
the temple, in the house believed to have been occupied by him. Ten 
years ago a new building was constructed and the mdla and potli 
brought from Chdnian and placed therein. The gacldi is always occu- 
pied by the eldest son of the family. When people come to do homage • 
to these relics the pujdri bathes and dons the topi, ohola etc., which 
were worn by Gurd Nanak. He then displays the pothi and mdla, 
provided a nazrdna of Rs. 101 is laid before them. Kardh panhdcl is 
offered daily as bhog. 

When votaries in distant places, such as Bannu, Kohat, Peshawar, 
Hazdra and Kabul, dedicate offerings to Gurd Nanak at weddings etc. 
they are sent to this temple. 

The temple at Chdman in Lahore is connected with this mandir, 
and it is held by a member of the same family. An ordinary fair is 
held there on the Baisakhi. 

At the mmddh of Bhai Sarup Dds at Bagahke, a fair is held on the 
Baisakhi. Some 60 years ago the corpse of Bhai Sarup Dds was burnt 
at this spot, where his disciple Pdran Dds built a Bamddh in 19^1. The 
administration of the mandir vests in Bhai Sahib Dds, a disciple of the 
late Puran Das. But an Udasi disciple, who is employed in the Jhandir^ 
lives in a separate house near the well attached to the main temple 
which he keeps clean and in which he lights a lamp. Only the Bairagi 
sddAu however officiates in the temple, and he receives all the offerings 
with a fee of Re. 1-4-0 at every wedding. On the Baisakhi kavdk 
parshdd is offered as hhog^ and then distributed among those present. A 
lamp is always kept burning in the temple. All Plindds make offerings 
according to their means. 

At the temple called Gupt Sar a fair is held on the Baisdkhi. When 
Guru Gobind Singh during his war with the Muhammadans reached this 
place his soldiers demanded their pay and he found a hidden treasure in 
a tank most of which he distributed to them. The balance, it is said, 
disappeared at the same spot. Hence the tank came to be called the 
Gupt Sar or ^ tank of the hidden store.’^ The temple possesses a cTiakhar 
(disc) zxAjlianda (banner). No Brahman is employed, but a lamp is 
kept burning and Hindus make offerings to it, Cash collected is spent 
on the up-keep of the mandir* 

At the Gurudwara in Ropana no fair is h3id. The people gather 
there on the Baisakhi and offer kavdk parshdd* Guru Gobind Singh 
threw away his used ddtan or toothbrush here and it turned into a 
green tree, a miracle which caused people to worship the place. lu the 
temple are deposited a chakkar, nislidn (standard) and other weapons. 
Its adminUtration is carried on by the present pujdri, a Jdi No Brah- 
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man is employed. It rests with the residents of the village to employ 
any person whom they deem fit. It is said that once a Sikh Guru 
visited this place, and after his departure it was held sacred by the 
Hindus and Sikhs who bathe in the pond. The use of charae and 
is not common. A lamp is lighted at the temple. 

At the mandir called Paqir Sar in Muktsar tahsil an annual fair 
is held. 

At a pond in Bhondar village a fair is held annually at the 
Baisdkhi. As Guru Gobind SingVs'horse drank water from it people 
bathe in it every year, but no building fs attached to it. Formerly 
a faqiT u^ed to live at the pond but after hi3 death some years ago, 
people simply collect on the day of the fair to pay homage to the pond 
and play sauncAi. 

At the mandir of Qurfi Gobind Singh at Haripur near Abohar, two 
fairs are held, one on the jpuranmds?ii in Katak, the other on the 
Ghetar chandas in Chet. About 800 persons, Bagri J4ts etc. attend them. 
Charn Das took up his abode in Haripur in S. 1927, and founded the 
temple in Sawan S. 1933. When the people oF the Bagar began to 
worship the mandir he sank a well for drinking water. When he had 
cot 1 ^ yards down, an iron box .tas found in which were an image of 
Narsingh, an iron disc, a footprint of Guru Nanak on a stone, an iron 
rod, a swoi'd, a closed book etc. The image of Ndrsingh carved on a 
stone slab. These things were sent to Mr. WTakefield, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Sirsa, but they were brought back and placed in the 
mandir. Since then Hindus frequent it to see the relics. The foot- 
print on the stone is regarded as that of Gurd Ndnak and a hand print 
on the other side is supposed to be that of one Kirp^l Udasi. The 
administration of the mandir is carried on by one Charn Das. .Its in- 
come from offerings is estimated at 125, excluding Ks. 7, ihe^ value 
of the grain offered, which is divided equally between Charn Das and 
the Bishnoi The former keeps the mandir clean and burns 

incense twice a day. Kavdh par^Add is distributed among those present;. 
The fair is patronized by J4ts, Aroras, Sikhs, Bagris and Bishnois. It 
only lasts one day. 

At the Gurd Sar in Bazidpur, tahsil Ferozepur, a fair is held on 
the Basant 2 'aoiehmi. Gurd Gobind Singh rested here for a short time, 
so the place was held sacred. In the time of Ranjit bingh a fciair 
constructed a guriidwdra. At the fair the Fariikot Sfcate supplies 
50 mans of grain and one of salt for the require men gs of visitors who 
are all fed free. Bdwd Sidha Dds fagir, a Chhimba, lives in the temple 
and recites the Grant A in the morning. Disciple succeeds A 

kettle-drum is beaten at night. GAaras is not used nor^ is there 
rite of bhog^ Lamps are lit in the evening. The gttrdwara m bayyid- 
pur is connected with this. 

In Lndhidna tlie Bhdi fair is held on the lOfch sudi pf Mdgh 

in the waste land of Dad.- Bh4i B4U was a disciple of Gum f^toat 
and at his samddh here about 10,000 people from the nsi^bonr oo 
visit the fair. Hindus offer grain, cash etc. which are taken hy Masana 
Khatns of Kudhaniiu Patiala. People also bring curds made the pre. 
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vious night, and after being presented to the shrine they are distributed 
and eaten. There is also a pond here, and people attending the fair 
consider it a religious duty to dig out of it seven hiindfuls of earth with 
their hands, 

A temple in Kangra is : — 


Mar.dir Dera Baba Nanak. 
Baba Nanak is said to 
have stayed here for a 
while and wrought mira- 
cles, The temple con- 
tains a stone on which 
his foot-print is marked. 
Its length is a cubit and 
breadth a foot. It stands 
on a pedestal. A flag 
is also planted on one 
side of it. Near it is 
the tomb of Bawa Mehr 
Das, one of the Bilaspur 
chiefs. 


1 

Udasi ... j 

1 

None 

Food cooked by -the pujdri 
is oiffered as hhoff, but on 
■fche first day of ovory 
month halwd or confection 
is prepared and offered to 
the Granih, A sacred 

1 

1 

lamp is lit daily* 


The Philosophy of Sikhism. 

A Sikh gontlomaii contributes the following instructive note on 
Sikh ideals : — 

The Guru ohefeiwed .—'All men are suffering in one way or another : 
the source of all misery is attachment to material things. Desire 
g^neiate^ attachment j desire precedes illusion. Illusion is removed bv the 
khowledge of the spirit ; the spirit lives in every particle of the universe ; 
it lives within ns^ without ns and everywhere, God is all ^Life' ^ 
ledge ' and ' Bliss,’ and to know God fs to J. God. ThLfore ha^LeTs* 
cannot he obtained m material enjoyment but in the InowledL of 
God. This is the essence of Sikhism. Until the soul has Become free 
from desire of material objects, it has to suffer births and rebirths 
under the law of transmigration of souls. 

The staees of practice.— The mxt qnestionis how to become on® 
with God and secure a stage of eternal happiness. The Guru says 
there are three stages :-(]) Discipline, (2) Meditation, and (S) 
Gzana, > ^ ' 

(!) mscipline.~^\Q beginner must begin by keeping the company 
of good people .sadh-s'jngar) and cultivate purity of character. 
Character [achar) supplies the soil for the sowing of the seed which 
naeditation on the name (Nam) and gidna is the fruit {sukhphal). 
Discipline means total subjugation of the lower instinct iausri eunas) 
of lust anger blind attachment {moh), covetousness 

vanity {aha^^ghara)-, and development of the higher virtues (datvi 
such as the proper use of the bodily essence {dl), contentment 
, {smtoU), kindness of all forms of life {dapo), faith in Divine existence 
(A ^rma), purity of body and mind {sneh), charity and benevolence 
{dan),^ toleration ((W 2 /a; , and thoughtfulness {vichdr). To discipline 
his mind one rnust always keep (ia# sang, the company of holy men 
and learn to live independently by earning an honest livelihood. True 
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discipline is caltivated not by living in seclusion bnt by leading a life 
useful in all respects. The Garuns tenet is : ^ Fulfil all the duties 

of domestic and social life, but let not your heart forget your spiritual 
nature/ 

(2) Meditation . — When the character-building is complete the 
adhkdri is initiated into the society of the pure {khdlsa). He is 
baptised (given amrita) by the 5 chosen Khalsa (Pdnch Guru Khalsa) 
and taught the method of meditation on the true name (Satnam). The 
message communicated to him at the amrita runs ; ^ Henceforth you 

belong to the community of the Khalsa, your father is Sri Guru Gobind 
Singh (protector of the universe), your mother Sahib Devi (the supreiue 
power), your abode Anandpur (the city of bliss), your caste Sodh-bans 
(the family of the Lord). You will be bound to wear the 5 national 
symbols iraliit of the five ha^d)\ (^) The kesJias, to preserve your 
brain in its normal condition. This is the sign of Yogi, implying 
abhorre)ice of all artificialities due to the desire to appear beautiful : 
(n) hacliy meant to teach you the habit of using the life-fluid properly : 
[Hi) kirpdn^ to teacb you the necessity of cultivating physical develop- 
ment and warn you against the danger of bodily deterioration : {iv) 
kata to bind you to obediemie of the Guru^s law as given in the Holy 
OrantJi : {v) kangha^ as the comb keeps the hair pure, even so twice 
a day you should try to purge away all filthy thoughts from your mind. 
You shall also recite five every day : — 

1. Japp — ^^Comprising the main principles of Sikh spiritualism, 

ethics and divinity. 

2. Jap — Giving the atiributes of God, personal an'd impersonal. 

5. Swayas — Inculcating the transitoriness of material enjoy- 

ments and emphasising the brevity of human life. 

4. The prayer for peace. 

6. Sohdla — Praise of the Divine. 

You shall believe in the Gurus as the 10 manifestations of one and 
the s.ime Lord : and obey the commandments given in the Holy 
QraniJh. 

You will have to meditate on the holy name with full concentration 
of mind every day in the early morning. 

You must perform all ceremonies {sauskaras) according to the in- 
structions of the Kh^llsa. 

Method^ of meditation . — In the first stage attention must be fixed 
on the persor.ality of the burn by reading his life and by constantly 
thinking of the attributes to be cultivated. Afterwards, silent repeti- 
tion of the name together with the understanding of ’ the sense in the 
mind. By constant practice the name itself vanishes and the spirit 
makes itself manifest in the devotee^s heart according to his conception. 

(3) The gidna Ultimately the individuai soiil enjoys perfect 

union with the supreme soul. In this stage the hhagai sees the one God 
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within, without and everywhere and realises that : — ' In Him he lives, 
moves and has his being/ 

N.otahle features of the Sihh ideals . — The Sikh believes that 
the supreme soul has fully manifested itself in the Guru. He is 
therefore, the creator, the preserver ; and it is he who is the des- 
troyer of the universe. He thus concentrates all his love on 

the Guru in a manner so earnest that he is ready never to flinch 

from the path laid down for him by the Guru even at the risk 

of his life* History narrates that in the time of Furmkhsiar B»s 80 
we^e offered as a prize for the head of a Sikh with his keshas (hair) yet 
never was Sikh known to betray his faith for worldly gain, however 
much he wa^ tempted. Hay and night the Sikh meditates on the self- 
radiant point ever effulgent in his breast through the gi’ace of his Guru, 
and moves in the world self-poised, self-satisfied, and self -contented. 
He has full cojitrol over his temper and it is his object to make the most 
of the chances given him by serving others in all possible ways. 

He has realised that as no form can endure he must one day pass 
away. The hour of death being uncertain he must use all his energy, 
wisdom and wealth in philanthropic deeds. Free from all vanity, he 
has totally resigned his will to the Guru. He is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain and is heedless of eulogy or abuse. Gold and dust are equal 
in his eyes. Thus ever singing bis master’s praises, he goes to the 
Home of Bliss after death, which he has really conquered in this life. 

Growth of the Khdlsa community . — Guru Nanak Deva spent his 
whole life travelling from place to place, sowing the seed of divine love 
wherever he met a true seeker of God. In the course of time millions 
in distant lands became his followers. ^ 

^ 'Nanak — Guru Naiaak did not receive any Becular educatiou. Tlie following, 

versos show that he did not attend to lessons taught in school. One day he was asked to 
write out some Arithmetical tables. He replied:— 

“ Burn worldly Iovh, grind its a^hes and make them into ink, turn the superior in- 
tellect into paper. 

Make divine love thy pen and thy heart the writer : ask thy Gurd and ivrite his in- 
st I notions, 

Write God^s name, write his praises, write that he hath neither end nor limit, 

0 Master ! learn to write this account, 

So that whenever it is called for a true mark may be found thereon. 

There greatness is obtained, everlasting 30^ s and everlasting delights, # 

They in whose hearts is the trae name have the mark of it on their brows, 

By God's mercy men obtain It and not by idle words j 

One man cometh. another goeth, we give them great names, 

Some men God created to beg and some to preside over great courts. 

When they have departed they shall know that without the name they are of no 
account ; 

1 greatly fear thine anger, O God I my body pinetb and wasteth away % 

They who had been called Kings acd liords are beheld as ashes. 
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Guru AUgad worked on his lines and devised a new Panjabi alphabet 
in which the lives, hymns, and sermons of the Gurus were written. 

The efforts of Siri Guru Amar Das were mainly devoted to the 
abolition o£ caste distinctions. He taught ^ that good actio js are com- 
mendable to God and that all men are equal/ He introduced the sys- 
tem of performing all ceremonies with the lielp of the Guru Bani and 
instructed the Sikhs to throw off the yoke of the Brahman priesthood. 

The fourth Guru Ram Das began the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
as a centre for the Sikhs, to which they might come from all parts to 
unite themselves by the bond of brotherly love so essential to streng- 
then the national tie. 

Guru Arjan ordered every Sikh to set apart one-tenth of his income 
for religious and charitable purposes. He framed rules of devotion and 
collected all the hymns of his four predecessors into the holy scripture 
called the Granth to which he himself largely contributed. This new 
form of Sikhism raised up many enemies to the Guru, and so he in- 
structed his son Guru Har Govind to devise means of safety for his 
disciples. 

Gurd Har Govind introduced military exercises and horsemanship 
among his Sikhs. In course of time they became good soldiers, and 
whenever their foes became aggressive they gave proofs of their valour, 
courage and military skill. 

Naaak when, men departetb all false affieebions aTo surrendered. 

Upon this the School-master aohiiowledgcd Gurd Nanak as a peifeot saint and did 
the homage to him.” 

The incident called the sacliQ, iaudd may also bo mentioned :—Kalu, father of N^nak, 
desired his son to embrace a mercantile life, so he sent him to Chdbarkdna now in 
Gnjrdnwdla and buy articles for trade. N^rnak set out with a servant^ and on his way 
met some holy men. He spent all the money in their service, and on his return home 
when censured by his father ha replied that he had done ' true trade,' 

The Guru’s condemnation of the rite of investiture with the janeo (sacred thread) s — 

Pandit Hardial, family priest, was invited to perform this ceremony and when all the 
members of Kdlu^a brotherhood were present, Gurd Nanak enquired its meaning. The priest 
explained that the janeo was the basis of the Hindu religion and without it a man would 
remain a Sudra- Hearing this the young Gurd uttered the following hymn in the Asa De 
War 

1. Make mercy thy cotton, ojutentmeut thy thready continence its knot, its 

twist, 

2. That would make a soul j if thou have it, O Brahman ! then put it on me ; 

3. It will -not break, or become soiled, or be burned or lost ; 

d. Blest the man, O Naaak 1 who goeth with such a thread on his neck. 

5. Thou purohasest a janeo for four damrts and seated in a square puttest it on 

6. Thou whisperest instruction that the Brahman is the Gurd of the Hindus 

7. "Man dieth, the Janeo^ falleth ofE and the soul departetb without it. 

The Pandit was angry at this and the Gurd then uttered the "following i 

1. adoring and praising the Namb honour and a true thread are obtained, 

2. In this vay a sacred thread shall be put on which will not break, and w hich will 

be fit for entrance into God^s court , 
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Guru Gobind Singh and the Devi. 

The story about Naina Devi has been wrongly represented in tlic 
t(\Kt The idea ol: the Guru was to show the Pandits and the people the 
bdlowness of the cult o£ Devi. The first Gurus had already refused to 
accept the worship o£ any deity except the one Mmighty God. Guru 
Gobind Singh was not bitterly opposed to Islam aud.tlie pahitl or amrit 
md^hdr was not for the purpose o£ retribution. The paJml in fact is a 
form of baptism, and the method of its administering proves it. 

The Sikii view oe teaetsmigration. 

The following gives the Sikh conception of the manner in which 
souls emanated from God : — 

As from one fire millions of sparks arise, though rising separatelj, 
they unite again in the fire. 

As from one heap of dust several particles of dust fill the air, and on 
filling it again blend with the dust, 

As in one stream millions of waves are produced, the waves being 
made of water all become water, 

So from God^s form non-sentient and sentient things are mani- 
fested. 

Springing from Him shall all be united in Him. 

The oonoeftion oe Divinity. 

^ God is without passion, without colour, without form, without out- 

}me, 

He is without wordly love, without anger, without enmity, without 
jealousy. 

He is without Karma, without error, without birth and without 
caste. 

He hath no friend, no enemy, no father, no mother etc/ 

The definition op Khalsa, the pure, 

] . He who repeateth night and day the name of Him whose en- 
during light is unquenchable, who bestoweth not a thought on any one 
but the one God. 

2. Who hath full love and confidence in God, who putteth no faith 
even by mistake in fasting or worshipping, cemeteries, places of crema* 
tion, or Jogis^ places of sepulchre. 

Who only recognizeth the one God aud not pilgrimages, alms, 
the nomdestruction of life, Hindu penances and austerities, 

4. And in whose heart the light of the perfect one shineth, he is 
recognized as a pure member of the Khalsa. 

Tan Baulad op Hari Singh Nalwa op Amritsar. 

Lardi Sirdar Mari Singh l^alwd sahna Shahr Amritsar. 

I C Sohnd hanid Amharsar, sohnd hand darhdr ; 

’ \Sang marmar patthar lagid chdndd chdvhe hewdr^ 
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5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


The Ballad of Hart Singh Nalwd. 

C laJeJb oJini& sond lagid^ lahh Tiazdr ; 

\ K.o% hoi hat-wdnydn hasdd, hasde sdhdhdrm 

( Mahdn Singh de ghar Ban jit Singh jamid, jamid hard antdr • 
\ Ka^ hamr usne ghore rahkhe, faujdn 'lahh handr. ' ^ 

f ViT'ioh l^haihav do lagg'C Zavd^h^ Zi8hh{ hai taZwdr^ 

1 Othe ghaldio Hari Singh n%m^ faujdn dd Sirdd/r. 

C Tejd Singh d^ fauj dd Sihho, maindn nahm itihdr ,• 

^ JBahld dtOrci Bdvz do hanio^ &&ja Bdv^ de fpdr j 

C Tzjd derd Pdl K.anjr'i de^ chauthd 'Waz'irdhdd f 
\ Ohamhe ghore ndn dewe thdpmn ‘ t4 rakh dhaulUn d{ Id}. • 

€ Nikki jehi utth/C hadM^ minh harsd 'tnohZe dhdr ; 

\ Ohhapjparidn dd pdni ptke, Sikh hogaye khabard&r^ 

C Ohalo hhirdo merio main rallid tuhdde sdth^ 

Otthe margayd SaH Singh, hirdn ddjamdddri 

C Otthe margayd Tejd Singh, faujdn dd Sirddr. 
i Uh jo utthd ranyd gayd Hari Singh ndn sdr, 

( Ddron Jjdhoron ohalid Farangi harke mandd bhdnd; 

\ Majlin majlin dnke dthe malid Inidhidnd, 

( Dar dar usdn ohavnld hahgayi, shahrin bahgayd thdnd, 

\ Sikhdn n4n Angrezdn ne mdrlid hoyd Bab dd bhdnd. 

C Ddron Ldhoro?} ayd Firangi, sir par rakhkar fopi; 

^ Hare rdjdn se sari putfdi, hath wich pakarke sofi. 

f Srak teri sohi putfange, jinhdndi kismat khofi ; 

X Bhdnd Sikhdn de utte hartid, kai na ohalid sdthi. 


TBAirSLATIOKo 


i • Beautifully planned is the city of Ambarsar with a stately and 
imposing Darbdr. In it white marble was used^ and the doors are 
covered with silver, 

2. Many lakhs worth of gold and a thousand lakhs of pearls were 
used. It is mainly inhabited by bankers^ petty shop-keepers being few. 

3. In the house of Mahan Singh was born Ran jit Singh, the great 
soul descended from Heaven. He had thousands of horses and main- 
tained armies numbering a thousand lakhs. 

4. In the Khaibar Pass war began, and swords flashed like light- 
ning. Thither Hari Singh was sent in command of the forces, 

5. SikbSi I trust not Tej& Singh's army. So my first camp 
jarill be on the hither side of the Rdvi's bank, and my second beyond it. 

My third halt will be at Pdl Kanjri and my fourth at Waz£r4bfid.' 

6. Patting his bay steed Ran jit Singh said ; ^ Save my honour for 
the sake of my grey haini.' 


PPPP 
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7. A small cloud arose aud rain began to fall in torrents. The 
Sikba drinking water from the ponds became anxious. 

8. ^ O my brothers, press on* for I am with you/ There has 
Hari Singh, commander of the forces, been killed. 

9. Sird^lr Teja Singh has also been killed. One of the warriors 
went to burn Hari Singh Nalwa^s body. 

10. Prom Lahoie set out the Firangi obeying the impulse of 
pride and marching stage by stage met the Sikhs at Ludhidna. 

11. Posts were opened at every door, and a police station estab- 
lished in the midst of the city. The English jlefeated the Sikhs, for 
^ t was the will of God ! 

12. Straight from Lahore came the Firaugi with hat on head and 
employed many masons in metalling the roads, holding a stick in his 
hand. 


18. ^Thy roads will be metalled by those who are unfortunate.' 
Trouble seized the Sikhs at lajt and none sided with them ! 


The Talu op Lachhman Da?, otherwise Bakua S-^hib, disoipeb op 
THE Gund S AHIB, THE SlNGfH. 

Ahw&l Laehhman Dds Bunda Sdhib, Chela Ouf^ Singh Sdhib^ 

Dohd* 


j C Abchald nagar hai Sri Gangd he pd$f 
\ Sddhd Lachhman Dds hai bairdgi^ hare nivds. 

2 f KhatH SodM‘lans^ sun^ hhayo^ hairdgi 
^ Abehal nagri Qangafatf sddhe ta^ Jco jd^e^ 


Chaujpd/i, 


g ( Sundcir JRdm hdghCchd Idgd^ 

X Sukh Samlhd, duhh nirlchat hhdgdm 

^ C An eh hhdnt ^hal phdl suhtTe^ 

X Khag^ mirg^ gun j ad, lahut suhh dd^e* 

g f Wd he madh hani dmrdi, 

1 8nhh-$u~vdB sab hhdnt euhdlu 


Bohd. 


p, C Amrd'l he bteh ek palang biohhd suhh^adr, 

^ X Ohdr hir ohau tarf rahen rakhwdle^ balikd r. 
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H C Aur hyi haifhe tahdi^ jdd^ 

* \Patai hhfim mdre^ so tdin* 

rt C Jb palang ke nere jdwai^ 

® \Fhir jtwat pdchhe nafdifi dwat, 

Q C Pahf pacTihdren Oangd tds, 

^ Turt haren Amrapur nods • 

Dohd. 

in J Qurd he panth men $%hal bhaye balwartf 
\Bdd 3 hdh daswdn hhae Qurd Qohind Singh dn* 

Kahitm 

i Gurd Ndna\ Qur Angad, Our AmarddSf Ourd BdmddSf Ourd 
11 5 Afjan dhdro, ‘ ^ 

(_ Ouru Sargohindf Har Bdi^ JSari Krishn hioharOf 

C Tegh Bahddar^ hhayo, ndm dhar eh man Ivno^ - 
\ Sabd gurd upddsh ddn sangat ho ddnd, 

( ^ald dhdr GurU Qobini Singh hhae, amar hU-e KaU men adhhv, 
(^Jhanhdr, bhayo, Uriah men bird, pej satgur hi rahhn, 

Bohdk 

( 87 %' Owa Qohind Singhji, dhdro dharm Awtdr, 

I MdUchhan ke hat harne parbal, bhayo, halhar. 

Kahite 

( Aehp he asvo&r bhayo, Gurd Gdbind Singhjh sail . 

165 Gang ashndn hiyo hit hit, s4n bhayo, Laohhman Das he bdgh 

i. dyo. 

(Palana hichhen bano ati sandar baithat vxthpah harhh, tmdhdyo, 
\mr rahe bal l^ei nd Idgat dhan, Guraji ho tej sowdyo. 

Kahit, 

S Laohhman Dds Sddhd Gang ashndn har pdja pdfh matifr jap 

AgTirGoUnr%ngh baifhai par panh mdhin, dharm aufdr 
shuhhr ajit sohdyo hain, 

rNwhh ohahrit, bhayo, aiso baifh ham dyo, tej wd pmtdp i&<i hismay 
pahr he paohhdro nar, aiso ahanUri bwdh ds haun 

V. Ayo hain ? 

dhaupdi. 


men 


I Q f dnib hhdnt hal Idyo ; , 

■1^ ^p^alang naMn so dfho dfhdyoe 

on J Ouru Qobind Singh Jo ahtdr^ 
" \^Kid*e kardn hwd^ halkdr ? 
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Doihd* 


21 ^ ^dciKhat Qurd Gobind Singh turn ho sddhd Tcaun 
\At*parGhand djjal tuje hidn Ahar haithe maun i* 

22 J banda hhaye^ ehh€ hamdro ndm, 

\N%8 A%njapde baifhhe JPanneshwar Sri JK. 


din Japde baithke JParmeshwar Sri Rdm, 
Ohaupdi. 


QQ C Turn handa sdhih Ice piydro^ 

X,Te jae asi tap harnewdle, 

Qj C Ab Tear apne shaahtar dhdro^ 

\l>harm kdf yeh baohan hamdro. 

ntii S sun^ judh raohdoy 

\JBanda Sahib ndm Jeahdo. 

J Jjachhman Dds ji sant ne lio teg Tear dhdr, 

Mughlan Tee hat Icdrne lage haran dangdr, 

2^ f Wdhe Gurd hi fatahj so wdhe Ourd hd raj ! 

\ Guru Gohind Singh amar hain^ h^o dharm hd hdj, 

Ohaupdu 

QQ C Judh haraf Turhdn sun hhdri, 

® Jktughldn hi buh sen sanghdri. 


29 


Sarandh ^dnh bidh bhayo^ 
Tidg deh Gur surpur gayo* 

Dohd^ 


OQ f jphdfd Lahdnd, bhayo^ sihh Gdrd hd Jdn^ 

^ Ik shat mohar Oobind Singh dini thd mdn* 

Ohaupdi, 

C Dhufhe ho Guru bachhan sundyd, 

^ t Sihh . Guru hd bahut stihdyd, 

on ( Ab turn jdd apne gdm^ 

^ \Kiid Jd?e tihdn bisrdm. 

Kahit, 

( Qurd Gobind Singh hahe Dhdfhe hd : gam tumhdre 

38 5 

Do ungli tumri har apni pahaT nishdni l&wenge. 

o j r Silch apnd hhef tujlvC ho apne pds mangdwenge, 

\ Tab jdno turn Qurd hamdrd eh sau moharin paw enge» 

Ohaupd/C* 

QK J Ohafh hibdn Our 8urg sadhde^ 

\Dhdtd apne dwdre dye, 

C Bahut diwas sun phir hahe idsi 
Gwf he charnon Idge ds. 

C * Kah Gur is des men dwen^ 

XDo ungli ntuf hd paJerdwen ; 
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Kabit 


OQ ( Ohandr^Bhdgd nadi hindre Bandah. tap Iso dyo hai^ 

i^Mahan p%wUt<6r hhumi hd dekhi baith kah^n sukh pdyo hai* 

C Desan ke bhupdl deke, sab ne mdtho ndyo hai^ 

\ Dhdthe got Labdne Qur ke age sis lagdyo hai. 


Ohaupdi, 

* 

. , C phufhd apne pas pds mangdyo ; 

(^Bandah Sahib hachan sundyo , 

ungli tin ko pakr 
\Bk sau mohar ndm sundi. 

jn ( Dhdthe man men parm uehhdhd^ 

\ i>han dhan karat oharn liptdhd. 

4.4, f Bahor apne ghar ko dyd^ 

** t Sakai kutumb pds fiangwdyo. 

C Bk sau mohren thdl bhardydf 
^ \ Bh&kan bistar sang suhdyd. 

( Khdn pdn sakale pahwdn^ 

^ \ Sang Wo parwdr suddn. 

( Bdjen dhdl sang sukh-ddi, 
t Ndchen Dhdta bahor suhdu 

,o C Ndchat kudat Our pah jdiven, 

^ ^ Mukh se gdwat sahd suhdwen . 

Kahit, 

M r Iddho re, Ouru Iddho re, Qur Iddho,^ OurA sujidyo re, 

X Jin Turkdn ke sis utdre^ so Our mild hamdro re, 

C Dhan Ourd Oobind Singh ujjal dharyo dharm abtdro re, 
^ ^ Dhan Ourd Oobind Singh sdhib ji db phufe ko tdro re. 


Ohaupa/i. 

51 S Ourdfi bhdg hamdre^ 
GurdJi mile pidre. 

« ; C Tegh dfhdi Mughal jin mdre^ 

^ ^ Sakai Hind ko dharm sudha^tOs 

MO C Jo Our apne ko mandwen^ 

\ Oharn gahe mukti phal pdwen* 

M j f Out ke charn rahdn lipfdi^ 

\ Ant kdl Odr hdt sahcd. 

C Ph6l bajen bahe, phdtd ndah en^ 
C Prem hhard bah udham ndche^. 
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C Ndehat gdwai Our pah dyo^ 

^ ^ Oharn Quran he sis niwdyo, 

Dohd. 



Bddshdh dastoen^ hhayo^ GurA Gohind Singh dy* e : 
Ikddas Banda Sdhib Jl, taro sihh su hd^e ! 


S Ohandr-BJbdgd Gangd he nihat niwds Mno parhal trikufh dhdr 
sundar sdhdt liain^ 

Kanohan ke thamh ohapdt bane, kanchan he hanohan ho mandar 
hrf bahd bhdnt hain. 


( Aneh hi parkdran ke hdjat bajantr mahd gdwat sahd neh bhdnt ke 
\ suhdt hain. 

i Ohdr hhdnt ehale at mdtho jd^eti ho nivrit dhan Guru Bandah 
Sdhib dharo ghat hain. 

Kabit. 

C Des hi des ehale huh dwat, hos hazdrOnhe sihh suhdwen^ 

\ Wdhe Our A Bande Sdhih ho bah^ndm Japen muhti phal pdioen, 

.C phol mirdang pahhdivaj sang hajdwat hdje sabd jo gdioen^ 

X Utr des niwds hiyo ; jo ndm japen muhti phal pdwen, 

62 J Bande Sdhih ho dharo parm sAhd^e, 

t JJjjal Rahim Bae ne sobhd haM handle. 


TBANSLiLlION. 

^ f AbehaF is a town close by holy Ganges, 

\ And in it lived a saint, one Laolihman Pas Bair%i. ^ 

o f He was a Kbatri of the Sodhi sect, bnt he became a Bair4gi, 
^ ) At Abchal town on the Ganges bank he performed penance. 


o f In it lay a beautiful and pleasant garden, 

\ In it (was found) every kind of pleasure, without pain. 

.fin it were countless kinds of, fruits and flowers, 
t Birds and leer added pleasure to its delights. 

M f In it stood a summer house, just at its centre, 
t. A pleasant dwelling which afforded joys of every kind. 

r In it was spread a luxurious couch, 

6 < Which was guarded on all four sides by four champions, 
C powerful men. 


w f If any one went to sit thereover, 
tThey straightway threw him on the ground. 

g / Whosoever even approached the couch, 
t Never came back alive 

g f They cast him into the Ganges, 

^ \ (And) forthwith he entered Heaven. 

f All the Guru^s followers became powerful, 

^ \Gurfi Gpvind Singh was the 10th King, 
r<Milbly an allnsion to thafon; fakhtsof the Bikh Garu^« 
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r Know then the Gux'us ! — 

11.3 Nanak, Angacl, Amar D4s, Ram Dds, Arjan, Hargobind^ 
^ Har R6iij Hari Krishn. 


r Teg Bahadur, who believed in the unity 
\ Gave the boon of the Guru^s teaching t( 


of God 
to his followers. 


t Guru Govind Singh was glorious, and in the Kali Yuga 
& • • 1 


18 


f Vjruru urovixiu 
\ immortal, 

1 His story resou 
glorieo of hi 


resounded through three worlds, and he kept up the 
“ his Guru 


, / Holy Govind Singh was an incarnation, 

^ ^ \ He showed his might in assaults on the Mlechhas, 

{ Mounted on his horse Guru Govind Singh went forth, 

15 5 Bathed joyously in the Ganges and so came to Laohhman 
t D4s^ garden. 

^ There he found the splendid couch and seated himself thereon 
\ with great delight, ^ 

In vain the dzrs (champions) put forth all their strength: 
Blessed be the glorious Gurd ! 

r So Lachhman Dds the saint, after bathing and reciting 
^ \ his prayers, returned .to the summer house, ^ 

^ ' j Where he found Govind Singh seated on the couch, (him) who 
was an incarnation of God and most glorious ! 

r Seeing him he was ^m^^zed (and said) : ^ Who is seated here, V 

\ Seeing his glory and his splendour he was astounded. 

1 8 -j (^xid) he bade tbe guardians (saying) : ^ Cast out this fellow, 

C who is seated so arrogantly here 1 

{ The champions everted all their strength. 

But the couch did not move. 

( Guru Govind Singh was an Incarnation of God, 

What could the mighty champions do ? 

. ^ r Gurd Govind Singh asked : ' What saint art thou ^ 

t^Thou who art so glorious, why art thou silent ? 

r ^ I am the Servant of God, that is my name ! 

\Day and night I repeat God^s name^ 

Q r Thou art the beloved Servant of God, 

C Glorious one 1 and a performer of penance. 

j Take warlike weapons in thy hand, 

\ And listen to my preaching. 
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25 

26 


{ Attack the Mlechhas courageously, 

And earn the title of * God^s Slave/ 

{ Lachhman Das, the holy one, took in his hand the sword, 
And resolved to put the Mughals to death, in battle. 


a? 




(His war-cry was) ^ Victory to the Guru ! Thus shall be 
the Guru^fi reign / 

Guru Govind Singh is immortal, he hath done works of piety* 


rtQ f He made fierce war on the Turks, 

^ \ Many Mughals were destroyed. 

oaf He fought at Sarandh with all his might, 

t.The Guru gave up his life, and went to Heaven. 
ri)huth& Labana became a disciple of the Guru, 

\ And had a mind to offer him 100 gold mo Aar 

fThe Gurd exhorted Dhutha, * 

\And he, the Guru“^s disciple, was greatly pleased. 

Qa /The Gurd said : ^ Now get thee to thy village, 

^ t. And dwell there in peace/ 

/Gurd Govind Singh said to Dhutha: . ^ We will come to 
^3-J your village. 

Grasping two of your fingers we will make a sign. 


o . / I shall call you to me through one of my own disciples, 

^ i,Then know that your Gurd will accept the 100 moAars/ 

OK / Ascending his (celestial) chariot, the Gurd went to Heaven, 

^ X And Dhutha returned home. 

og / Many days he waited there, 

\Iii expectation of his Guru^s coining. 

f (Thinking) ^ When will the Gurd come to this country, 

I And give me his two fingers to hold ? 

oQ / And ask me for the 100 ?mAars ? 

Blessed then will be my lot 

oQ / To the bank of the Chenab river came Banda to do penance, 
\ Seeing the great purity of its soil there he rested. 

. rv / All the rulers of the land came to do him homage, 

^ (.Phuthd Dabdna bowed his head to the Guru. 

. , f He called Dhuthd to him, 

*^t,Band&, * God^s Slave ^ spake to him. 

. o / He gave him his two fingers, 

^ C And mentioned the 100 mohars. 


48 


Dhuthd was greatly delighted in his heart. 

Saying again and again ^ Blessed one V he clung to his feet* 
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44 T returned home, 

\ And sent for all his kinsmen. 

.p. /He filled a platter with the 100 moAars, 

^ CAnd a quantity of jewels and clothes. 

f With food and drink and all kinds of sweetmeats j 
X Taking his whole family with him. 

/ Drums were beaten for joy, 
t. phuth4 danced before them from love. 

/ Dancing, leaping, he went to the Gurd, 
t. With his lips he sang his praises. 

. Q J I have found my Guru, my Guru, and he hath comforted me I 
I He who had cut off the Turks^ heads, he is my Guru. 


-^/ Blessed be Guru Govind Singh, who is an incarnation of God, 
Blessed be Guru Govind Singh, who has saved pMthd ! 

- 1 rO 1 blessed Guru, happy is my lot, 

^ t, To-day have I met with my beloved Guru. 

-o f Taking up the sword he has slain the Mughals, 

^ \ Restored religion to all India. 


go / Whoso believeth in his Gurf, 

C And embraceth his feet, will get the reward of salvation, 

g . / Let me remain clinging to the Guru's feet, 

\ In the end the Gurd will save me. 

XK ( ]Many drums were beaten, and phuthd danced, 

^ t. Filled with love he danced fervently. 

/ With dance and song he went to the Guru, 
t. And bowed his head at the Guru^s feet. 

f.- / Gurfi Govind Singh appeared as the 10th King, 

CThe 11th -was Banda, God's slave.^ Save tby disciples ! 

{ He made his abode by the Chenab^s holy stream, where is 
the goddess, most powerful and ever glorious has golden 
pillars. 

/Numerous hymns are sung there with musical instrument sr 
KQJ which are pleasing to the ear, i ;i 

People from all directions come and pay homage there. Blessed 
X Is the advent of Guru Banda Sdhih in tbSs world. 


QQQQ 
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{ People from all countries and Sikhs from thousand kos come 
there and repeat the name of WAhguru Banda Sdhib and 
obtain salvation. 

{ They sing the hymns there with different kinds of drums* 
Banda has taken up his abode in the northern country, he 
who will repeat name will obtain salvation. 

f All should deeply love Guru Banda Sahib and see how H Skim 
\ R6i praises the unique being — The Sublime. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RIGHTS AND CEREMONIiiS. 


Sbotion 1. — Hindu Peeghianot Obsbbvancbs. 


The first menstruation after marriage. 

The first menstraatioa after the marriage has beea consummated is 
the occasion of a strict tahu in Man4i> The wife must touch no one, 
and should not even see any one, to secure which she is shut up in a 
dark room. She must not use milk, oil or meat, and while she is still 
impure the following rite is performed ; — On a day chosen as auspicious 
By a Brahman, all the wife^s female relatives assemble, and kinswomen- 
wash her head with gondhana. Then after she has bathed, five cakes, of 
flour, walnuts and pomegranates are put in her lap, with a pretty child, 
in order that she too may bear such a child. ^ Looking into its face she 
<nves it some money and cakes, and then the family priest inakes her 
worship Ganpati. In return he receives a fee in money, with the things 
offered to the goddess. The women spend the ensuing night in singing. 

The earlier observances in pregnancy. 


If a woman's children all die, she procures, in the third month of 
her pregnancy, a piece of iron, taken out of a sunken boat, and from it 
has a hart or manacle made. This she wears on her right leg, and it is 
believed to prevent her future children's premature death. [Berai Ghdzi 
Kh^n District.] 

In Pdzilka an observance, now nearly extinct, is dbserved by Hindu 
Aroras in the third month of a first pregnancy. It is called the dnkh 
saldi because after it the wife ceases to apply antimony^ to her eyes. 
Her parents send her rice which is distributed among her kin. 

In Sidlkot the observance of the third month is called thdhni? 
Dried cUites and pieces of oocoanut are givenMio the wife, and of these 
she eats a little, the rest being distributed among her kinsmen. In 
Hoshidrpur a similar rite is observed ; loaves of wheat flour fried in 
ghi are distributed among the brotherhood, and both husband and wife 
put on new clothes and worship the family god. 

' In the extreme south-east hardly any observances during pregnan(pr 
are reported, though in Hiss^r the kanii rite - described below —is in 

» In Pati&la if the womiai eats real jearls in her menses she wUl also give birth to a 


male child. 

» Bat in aurdAspnr the rite known as thmkni (clearly — is said to be- obserr^ 
on the first day of the sixth month. The woman on this date washes her head with card 
and puts on new clothes : saltish comestibles, such as and 

micelli, being distributed among the brotherhood. The ihanknx m followed by the great 
held early in the eigth mouth, which is a religious ceremony. The woman's parante send 
her presents, and she washes her head etc. as in the Bat a is, called lu 

and performs certmn religions rites. Ths women of the family aUo sing certain ritua . 
hymns, and the occasion is one of great rejoicing. deflimd by Platts 

tnM Dietianarit p. to mean ” causing the birth of a male child— the first of the 
Lsen^^ereii^mes of Hindu initiation— held on the mother's first percelying signs of a. 
living conception,” is now obsolete in the Simla hills. So, too, is the suaut, which used to 
be pecformed'in tha tdxtli montba 
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vogue in some parts. But elsewhere such observances are usual and 
somewhat elaborate. Thus in Jind during a first pregnancy {jethd 
Tiamal) we find the mitlid hoTiid} a social ceremony, in which at the 
end of the third month a basket full of sweets is sent to the woman by 
her mother, with a suit and a half of clothes, and Rs, 5 in money. At 
the fifth month a second similar ceremony, the sd^Ii^^ is observed, the 
mother sending her daughter two and a half suits of clothes, one and a 
quarter maunds of sweetmeats, and Rs. 7. 

Later observances. 

During the seventh month occurs a rite of a religious ‘ character, 
called the bihi&n Ted bhojdn hJiarnd. This consists in the woman^s offer- 
ing four and a quarter sers of rice t^ the bibis or spirits, in ten thdlis or 
plates, of which one is given to a Dumni, another to a land-holder^s wife, 
a third to the husband, a fourth being allotted to the woman herself, 
and the rest to other relatives* 

The pregnancy rites, however, ‘which are, strictly speaking, re" 
ligious, are the garbh sanshdr^ and foreshadow thejanm^ mdndan and 
janeo sanskdrs ^ or rites at birth, (first) tonsure and initiation, which will 
be described in due course. 

The garbJb sansTcdr includes two distinct rites, the ehhoti or lesser, 
and the hofi ritdn or greater rites, which are observed in the fifth and 
seventh months, respectively, of the pregnancy throughout the Central 
Panjab**^ In the former the woman bathes, her hair is plaited and she 
is dressed in clothes presented by her parents. Her neighbours and 
kinswomen also assemble to sing songs and fill her lap with grain and 
cakes made oE grain flour fried in ghi. Her mother-in-law is also 
congratulated, and similar eatables distributed among the husband's 
brotherhood. 

At the commencement of the seventh month the husband^s parents 
celebrate the baft ritdn ; but first of all the wife's parents send her a 
new tewar^ a cocoanut, dried dates and money, together with a present" 
of clothes to her husband's parents, who on their part present her with 
new clothes. On a lucky day chosen by the Brahman, the husband and 
wife, dressed in new clothes, sit side by side and revere images of the 
gods drawn by the Brahman on the floor. The husband's mother then 
places a cocoanut and dried dates in the wife's lap, and congratulations 
are exchanged. Huge loaves of flour fried in ghi are then distributed 
among the brotherhood. 

In Ferozepur these rites are replaced by the/ar bharneTci and bhog 
bltarneTci observances. Of these the former simply consists in making 
kacJicM pinni ® or rolls, of which two are marked with saffron and given 
to the wife, who either eats them or divides them among young girls 
and the brotherhood. The second rite is however far more elaborate. 

^ Mi^hd ‘ av^eet ' ; hohid a small basket, Panj. T>icty p. 283. 

* Sd4h,B.fAit. « a half” 

* To these four sanskdrs Should apparently be added a fifth, the ndm Hafn or naming 
which precedes the mdn^an, 

* JE.y, by dihe Lahorla Khatrfs, but the Bunjahi Khatris are said only to observe the 
h art ritdn , 

s Tewar, or teur, throe articles of clothing ; a trousseau consisting of a gown, shawls 
and shift (j/hctghrit dopaf^a and kufta). The heur consists of two articles only, 

®The pinnU are made in the following proportions, rice flour 5^ aers, sugar 2h and ghi 
1 ser. 
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The wife's parents send her a double tewar, with a shawl and turban for 
the husband, and other things. Then, on the day of the new moon, the 
wife visits each member of the brotherhood in her house, and gives him 
some rice as a summons to the rite. Before the kinswomen assemble a 
corner of the eastern wall of the house is plastered, and seven hand 
marks made on it with rice-flour mixed in water. A. wooden plank is 
also set up before the wall and a lamp lighted. The kinswomen bring 
with them some of the grain and rice given them the previous day, and 
scatter the rice near the lamp, piling the grain in a heap close to it. 
The plates are then put in one place; twenty -two sers hMm of rice are 
then boiled, with five of sugar and two and one -half of ghi^ the mixture 
being divided in precisely equal portions on the plates among the kins- 
women, who object if one gets more than another. The idea, doubtless, 
is to convey equal fertility to all. 

The clothes presented by the wife^s parents are next put on her, and 
her skirt tied to that of an unmarried kinsman. The pair then walk 
round the plates seven times, and are asked to bow to the lamp. It is 
believed that the boy will thus soon be himself married. Their skirts 
are then untied. 

A vessel is now placed in the wife's hands and each kinswoman 
gives her a little rice from their plates, which she eats. Her husband's 
mother is then congratulated. The grain brought by the kinswoman is 
shared equally by the Maihra? (waterman), and her Brahman priest. 

Mid-pregnancy, 

It is clear that the chhoti rttdn are observed at or about the time 
when half the period of gestation has elapsed, and indeed the rite is 
called the adh gahh in Amritsdr,^ Grujranwala, and in Bahdwalpur. In 
Iloshiarpur it is not known by that name, but it is observed on the 
second evening of the lunar month in the fifth month of pregnancy,^ 
and a second rite corresponding to it is held on the second day of the 
ninth lunar month. In Jhelum it is observed on an auspicious day in 
the fourth or fifth month. The wife bathes, and is dressed in new 
clothes, her hair is plaited and her hands stained with henna. Her kins- 
women sing songs throughout the night. All this is supposed to pre- 
vent miscarriage. Her parents also send her some sweets which are put 
in her lap. In Sialkot the adh-gabh i^ also said to be observed, but not 
by the Jate, and is described as simply consisting in the distribution of 
pdparSi pahauvas etc. among the brotherhood. 

In Sidlkot the mid-pregnancy rite is called the pdon bkdri or the 
^ heavy feet.' 

In Rajanpur tahsil a rite called cMl'ucdn from ehtU, ^loin ', is com- 
monly observed among Hindus as well as Muhammadans. After six 
months in every conception the pregnant woman is required to bathe 

1 But Bdnlds, who com© from the soiith-ei3t, do n>t observe the adh^gahlk, Oae 
accDunb says-ifc is observed iu different ways, ‘by all sects of Brahmans and Hindas* ; an- 
other, that it is called r{f and is observed, in different ways, by Brahmans, Mah&oans, 
Khafcris, Snndrs and Jbiwars, but not by Jats ; while a third alleges that the adh^mhh m 
performed in different ways, but on the same principle, by all Hindus; whereas the kanp m 
confined to Brahmans, Khatris and Aroyas. In Ajnala it is said not to be observed at all. 

» In Hoshiarpnr the wife's parents send her a piece of red sdl4 and some rioe. She 
bathes and puts on the sdlu. Rice is also distributed among the bi?otherhood. 
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under the direction of a ddi (midwife) who ties beads round her loins, 
thereby implying the safe completion of the conception and easy labour. 

17be seventh month : Icanji. 

Corresponding again to the bari ritdn^ described above,'is the 
which is usually observed in the seventh month, though sometimes • 
postponed to the ninth. It is very generally observed, except in the 
extreme south-east, but it varies in details and often bears no distinctive 
name. 

In Hissar it is observed in the seventh or ninth month, and among 
the Bagns the wife^s parents send clothes for herself and her husband. 

In Hoshiarpur this. ceremony is called rU^ and is observed on the 
first of the lunar month (seventh or eighth) . The present wife^s parents 
send her ten to twenty loaves fried in ghi^ pdpars and pdhanras^ clothes 
for herself, and her husband, one or two ornaments, and from one to 
seven rupees in cash. Pood is also distributed to the brotherhood and 
menials. Brahmans being also fed in the name of ancestors. In some 
places the wife^s parents feed Brahmans, giving them wheat-flonr and 
haT%. 2 Or again the wife^s parents send her clothes and/ money, after 
which she hathes, and then both she and her husband pray that the child 
may he a boy. 

In Amritsar the hanji is observed in the seventh or ninth month, 
by all castes but not in all parts of the district. In Ajndla it is called 
ritdn. 


In Gujr^.nw41a the kanji or is very similar. It is observed in 
the eighth month, and is ' sometimes held in the house of the wife's 
parents.^ 

In Gurd4spur a wife, when pregnant for the first time, is sent to 
her parents' house in the seventh month, and presented with a ser of 
jjpiggery, as an intimation to them of her condition. Her parents give 
her clothes for herself, her husband and his mother, and other presents, 
with which she returns to her husband's house. On the rising of the 

1 Apparently kanji is a kind of sweetmeat : Hoshiarpur. 

® Made of gram flour and curds fried in oil. ^ 

a But in Raxniiagar, a town in the G-ujrdnwala District, it is said that no rite is observed 
in the seventh or ninth month, only the adJi-gahJi being observed. 

In Mnzaffargaph no special rite is observed during pregnancy'by Muhammadans, bu ^ 
Hindus usually observe the malhwan and hanji during the 6th and 8th months when ^ 
woman is pregnant for the first time. This is an occasion for feasting and rejoicing. Th® 
parents of the pregnant woman send’ her clothes and other presents at the hanji $ sh® 
bathes, washes her hair, and puts on her new clothes and ornaments. This ceremony i® 
intended inter alia to make the fact of the first pregnancy of a bride public, or at least 
well-known in the brotherhood. A particular custom among Muhammadans of good family 
is called gudd dena. It is performed at the end of the 8th month. Th« ddi brings the 
pregnant lady a basket of fruits and having washed and dressed in red from head to foot 
the lady takes the frnit in her hands or handkerchief or other cloth. The ddi then diving 
the sex of the child and generally informs the mother of it. 

In Jiud tahsfl during the seventh month among Hindu Obhimbas the pregnant 
woman performs the rite of bhog bharna offering or 5|- ssrs of rice to the Bibfs or 
spirits, while rice with guf is distributed among the brotherhood. Among Muhammadan 
SaqqS.8 during the seventh month the woman^s parents seud her a suit of clothes which she 
puts on, and a feast is given to the brotherhood. 
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new moon in the seventh month, a Brahman is called in, and the hus- 
band and wife are seated side by side, with their near kinsmen. A jar 
{kumbh) is then filled with water, and a lamp filled with gM pat over 
it and lighted. The Brahmm makes an idol of Gan6sh out of flour, and 
worships their ancestors. The garments of the pair are then tied to- 
gether (a^ rite called gan4 ehitrdwa), and their pedigrees to the third 
degree recited, their atfoestors’ names being also written on a sheet of 
paper which is hung up on the wall. Rice is next distributed among 
the brotherhood. A small gold ornament, presented by her parents, is 
also hung round the wife’s neck, and this is eventually given to the child 
when born. 

In Si^lkot the rite is not very dissimilar. The wife’s parents send her 
presents, and on the appearance of the new moon, i,e. on the second of the 
lunar month, she is bathed and dressed. Ancestors are worshipped. This 
rite called rU in. Panjfibi, hthore^ in Lahore, hhora in Montgomery 
and aimanaf, in Sanskrit, is known as sawdni in Jammu, in which 
tract the Dogras celebrate it by feasting kinsmen. 

In Jhelum the rite is kept in the seventh or ninth month. The 
wife’s parents send her sweets and fruits, and these are put in her lap. 
After this she must not leave her house. Both at the hanji and adh- 
gahk in this district the wife bathes, and then receives a gift of clothes 
from her husband’s younger brother, or other young kinsman, in whose 
face she gazes before she puts them on. 

In Talagang the hanji or rit is observed on an auspicious day in 
the seventh month at the house of the wife’s parents, and all males are 
excluded from it, and not even informed of it, though boiled rice is 
distributed to the brotherhood on this occasion. In Hazro this ru is 
observed at 4< r m. on the day of the new moon in the seventh month 
and the priest’s wife conducts it. Some jaggery is out up with a knife 
and a portion given to her, while the rest is distributed among the near 
kin. 

The D euod'dhdmi. 

Another ceremony, with which the husband's parents are closely 
associated, is the dewd-dhdmu* 

In Montgomery this rite is observed in the seventh or eighth month. 
The family priestess lights a lamp fed with gM in a comer of the' house, 
making a hearth and seven cakes of earth, and covering the latter with 
vermilion. Before these things the husband and wife prostrate them- 
selves, and big loaves of flour fried in gM are then distributed among 
the brotherhood. Until these articles have all been removed, the women 
of the family do not spin or do any other work. The things are then 
collected and given to the parents, who in return present the wife with 
a treioarf a mpee and a half »er of jaggery. This rite is observed 
three days before the ^anf( ceremony. But in Gujrdnwfila it is said to 

in Punjabi XHeHonarg s S.T. "Kanji, p. 650. 

3 D6wd or diwd, a lamp ; Sh&md, not givon in the dictimeries, is possibly to be de- 
Tived from P. dhdm, 8,f. a feast. 

* ZVewor^fewar: see note* top. 782 
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be held at the same time as the fit, and it must be held in the lower 
storey of the house, by night, the lamp being lighted in the southern 
corner. 

In Hazro, the detvd-dhdmi is also held on the same nt^ by the kins- 
women and the priest's wife— all males being excluded. The priestess 
begins by kindling a lamp and causing the wife to worship Ganesh. 
Sweetened rice or bread is then distributed Next morning rice is boiled 
or hahoa made ; and the wife is bathed and dressed in the clothes sent by 
her parents. Another woman is then seated by her to represent her 
husband, and on her knees are put all the clothes received for him. 
Seven vessels and covers of cowdung are then made, and cardamoms, 
rice, barley, mting (pulse), piwa and two copper coins are placed in 
each. These vessels are then put between the two women, and 
the wife removes the covers, which the other woman replaces. 
This is done thrice. Then both dip their fingers in milk and water 
and each tries to seize the other's fingers thrice. Both then chew 

cardamoms, which they spit over each other, and finally the rice or 

lialwa is given to the priestess, who also gets five annas or Re. IJ, 

Next day she is called in again and lights the lamp, which she extin- 

guishes with milk and water. This ends the rit. 

In Bahdwalpur, on the other hand, the dewd-Ahdmi is preformed by 
the husband's father, who lights a lamp in a corner of the house, making 
an ejflBigy of Ganesh and worshipping his ancestors, with his face turned 
to the north or towards the Ganges. "While worshipping he must un- 
loose the string of his <ihold or shirt, or the gods will not accept his 
devotions. 

In Mandi the riU of the fifth and seventh months are not observed 
at all, but in the beginning of the eighth month the athwahdn^ is cele- 
‘ brated by putting an, idol of Ganpati on a fed cJiauM j and this the wife 
worships for a month, during which period she must not bathe, change 
her old clothes, or cross a river. In the beginning of the ninth month 
follows the batdnwiny at which the wife's kinswomen assemble to bathe 
her, make her put on new clothes and look at a handsome boy to ensure 
her own child being a sort. This boy is dismissed with a present of 
money. Then the wife is made to stand up, and a kerchief is tied round 
her waist, cakes, money, gold and silver, flowers, a cocoanut, a pome- 
granate, and a mixture of rice, sesame and sugar, sent by her parents, are put 
in her lap. Of the money, part goes to the priest, and the rest to the 
midwife. On this occasion her nearest relative also gives the wife 
money and ornaments for her own use. Then the wife revers Ganpati, 
and a vessel [Jcalas) of earth, brass or copper is put in an octagonal 
(diagram), and in it is placed a cocoanut, with an image of Vishnu. The 
wife is then directed to worship the halas and after that 2i>hawan is per- 
formed, a he-goat ^ being sacrificed to appease the fire deity, Brahmans 
and near relatives are then fed, and the kinswomen sing songs and 
make merry all night. This rite is observed in every pregnancy. 

The Sanskr. In the parent State of Suket the athwdn is obseived in the 

eighth or ninth itoxith. The wpman^s parents send her clothes for hefaelf and the child. 
The clothes are perfumed. A rr pee is also sent. They also send one or two garments for 
the husband's mother. 

* Or Ticf^rlouslj a ooeoanut, which is split into two pieces. 
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The final observances. 

The eighth and ninth months. 

If we exclude such of the foregoing observances as are postponed 
till the eighth or ninth month, there are few which are necessarily held 
in either of these two months. InHise^rthe hanjiis observed in the 
seventh or ninth month, ^ and in some places the adh garbh^ is actually 
said to be deferred till the ninth month. In parts of Hoshiarpur there 
is, however, a distinct rite in the ninth month, on the second day, thus 
corresponding to the rite in the seventh. A corner of the house is plas- 
tered, and the wife is seated there, with her face to the east, and made to 
worship Ganesh. A cocoanut and a rupee are also put in her lap by 
way of sJiagun or good augury, and boiled rice is set before. Sweets 
etc, sent by her parents are distributed among the brotherhood.^ In the 
northern part of the same district it is said that the rit is held in the 
ninth month, and consists simply in the distribution of haft (gram flour 
cooked in whey) to the brotherhood in order to proclaim the pregnancy*^ 

Athwdnsd. 

At the commencement of the eighth month the Shaikhiwat Rdjputs 
observe a rite called the athwdnsd. The wife^s parents send her clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, money, and on their receipt all her kinswomen assemble. 
Brahmans then worship the gods and the wife bathes, after which she 
puts on the new clothes. With this the following custom among the 
same people appears to be connected. 

After birth a child of either sex is bathed in the blood of a he-goat 
and a necklet of its flesh is put round the child^s neck. Then it Is dress- 
ed in a blue huTta and cap, with a belt of blue silk round its waist. 
These clothes are worn for six or seven months, but the necklet is retain- 
ed for two years and the belt worn till it reaches the 3*^® ®f five. 

Mdwali, 

All Hindus who believe in the god Hawaii perform the following 
rite in the seventh month ; a mixture of rice, mdng and barely is made 
and an earthen vessel sent for from the potter^s house. This is marked 
seven times with three things, henna, black and red colouring. Then 
boiled rice and the dish described above are placed in her lap seven 
times, some cooked mung being also put in the middle of the vessel. 
Lastly, a red thread is put in it and taken out by the midwife, who de- 
posits it under a her tree. All the members of the family then eat 
the food. 

1 In Fdziilkatbe said to be beld only in tlie ninth month. In Cujrdnwdla it is 

observed in the seventh or eighth. 

^ Adh*garh7i,mmadh-gab'h, 

3 The B^sdeo Brahmans observe this rite in the eighth month, and feast the whole brother- 
hood, males and females, on this occasion, great quantities of curd and sugar being given 
^Lem. ^ 

^ It is also said that the rtt in this part varies in different castes, and that it is repeated 
' several times/ It is specifically described as being observed thrice, in toe fifth month 
(when kani't and paJcuuras are distributed) ; in the seventh (when boiled rice and pulse ^ 
sent round), and in the ninth (when moist gram and jaggery are distributed among the 
brotherhood). It is not stated that all three rites are observed by the same caste. 
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Hindu birth ohservanoes. 


The following rites are observed during pregnancy in Charaba t—The 
woman should not go near a dead body even o£ a near relative^ nor cross 
a stream^ especially in the evening, lest the water spirit exert an evil 
influence on her^ nor should she visit a woman newly delivered. In all 
these cases the danger feared is abortion from the influence of evil 
spirits. If a snake appears and is trying to escape the people believe 
that the shadow of a pregnant woman falling on it will cause it to 
crawl slowly.^ 

Hclipses in ^pregnancy. 

During pregnancy the pax’ents are both peculiarly susceptible to the 
effects of an eclipse, and it is safest for the wife to keep her bed and not 
even see the eclipse, in Ambala, but the father is not under any such 
necessity. In Dera G-h^zi Khan, however, either parents must avoid 
applying antimony to the eyelids, or a tilah to the forehead, during an 
eclipse, Test the child be so marked. Both should also avoid locking or 
unlocking a look, lest its fingers be bent and powerless. If they cut 
wood with an axe, the child will have a hare -lip ; or if they break any- 
thing, such as a piece of wood, its fingers will he marked. In short, any- 
thing such as stamping or printing done during an eclipse is liable to 
leave its impress on the child^s body.^ 

Abortion^ 

If abortion has ever occurred, or is feared for the woman, sydnas or 
wizards prevent it by giving her (i) a piece of wood from a scaffold on 
which a man has been hanged, or (it) pice which have been thrown over 
thebi'wdn or hearse of an old person, or (Hi) a tiger^s flesh or claw. The 
idea in each of these charms is to increase the vitality or prolong the life 
of the child. . 

Section 2. — Hindu bibth observances. 

J . — Observances before and at births 

Ivachy and unluchy births* — The auspieiousness — or the reverse — of 
a birth depends upon several factors, such as the season or time of its 
occurrence, its sequence relative to preceding birth in the family, ^ and 
the ohild^s position at birth. 

Premature hirth^ — Birth in the eighth mouth of pregnaoy is attri- 
buted to a oat having entered the mother^s room in a former confine- 
ment. A child born in this mouth will, it is believed, die on the eighth 
day, in the eighth month, or eighth or eighteenth year, after birth. 

' In Kangya in the eighth month of pregnancy the pregnant woman is seated inside a 
tifmun'k in which hel-h^te 'leaves * are placed and in which a small lamp is lit. Piija is done 
to Ganesh. This is called athwd, 

» Dhrihg an eclipse of the snn or moon a pregnant woman shcnld lie with her body 
straight, lest the child be born crooked. Every morning she shonld he careful to look first 
at hp husband's face, so that the child may resemble him. If any one else is frequently seen 
it vHll take after him. I-f her husband is absent she should look at the fa«;es of her other 
children or at her own face in a looking glass, or at her sister's face, but not atberbro* 
therms. 

» For the significance of the sequence of births, see JS^olh J^ore, vol. xiit. pp. 63— 
^nd pp, S79— '3BO. 
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Hence the number eight is never mentioned in speaking o£ a ehild^s age^ 
un-ginat or ^ uncounted ^ being used instead ; thus^ an-ginat din = 
eighth day,^ an-^ginat barha = eighth year. 

The afhwciha.'^ljoL the £)era tahsfl of Klangra a child born in the 
eighth month is called an athwdhd (fr* ath., 8), and is regarded as un- 
lucky to both its prents, foreboding the father^s death. As a remedy 
a spinning-wheel is passed thrice round the mother^s head, and then 
given to the midwife. 

Kangra a child which dies at birth, or immediately after it, is 
inauspicious, and its nose is bored, for a gold ring to be inserted, in order 
to avert its evil influence. 

Monday is an unlucky day for birth, and as a remedy the child^s nose 
or ear is bored. In some parts, e^g. among orthodox Hindus in Bahdwal- 
pur, Ferozepur and Mandi, the following remedies are used to counteract 
the evil influences of the various planels r — 

Saturn : seven kinds of grain, or anything black, such as iron dr a 
black buffalo, should be given away in charity. 

Mars : articles such as copper, gwy cloth dyed red, oil etc. 

The SuA : reddish things, such as gMy gold, wheat, a red-coloured 
cow etc. 

The Moon : white articles, such as silver, rice, a white cow, white 
cloth etc. 

Mercury and Venus : green articles s,uch as mdng (a kind of pulse), 
green cloth or fruit, such as oranges etc 

J upiter : yellow things, such as yellow cloth, gram-pulse, yellow 
sweetmeats {nukhii and gold etc. 

To avert the evil effects of Rah (or ascending node) ; cocoanuts* 
ghiy sugar {khand) and mdik (a kind of pulse) ; and that of Kret or ty- 
phon (the descending node) ; safnosa (a kind of sweetmeat j and bluish 
cloth are given in charity. 

This is termed girah~puja (or worship of the planets). 

A birth which occurs during the panchah period will, it is believed, 
be followed by the birth of three children of the same sex. 

The gandes are five days which fall in the dark' half of the lunar 
month, and a child born on any of these dates bodes ill to its parents. 
Accordingly, the father must not see the child until, in the recurrence 
of the nc^shatra in which it was born, he has worshipped the gods, or 
until five dolls have. been made, put in a copper vessel and anxiously 
propitiated. Fruit is placed before them, as they are believed to eat ; and 
Brahmans recite manfrm. Lastly, an earthen jar is pierced with twenty- 
eight holes and filled with water and various drugs. It is then hung up 
some distance from the ground and the water allowed to trickle on to 
the parents^ heads. After this the Brahmans are rewarded. 

1 But the same writer (S. Gurdiai Singh in J, A, S* Bengali Ui, Pt. I, p, 205), says that 
a child is never said to be so many days or months old, hut so many gears, eg. ohdr harhe “ 
■■ four days or four months old, las well as four years. 
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Jjuchy times for birth. 

A.e we have already seen, eclipses affect the parents during^ 
nancy. So too a child, of either sex, born daring an eclipse brings ill 
luck, to avert which the following observances are in vogue, at least in 
K^ngra : — 

The image in gold of the deity connected with the asterism in 
which the eclipse occurred, and one of the sun (if it was eclipsed), or of 
the moon (in the case of its eclipse), together with an image of RShu, 
are reverenced* A Tiawan is also performed, ah wood being used if the 
sun was eclipsed, or, if the moon, palas. Like other unlucky children, a 
child born under an eclipse is weighed every month, on the sankrdnt 
day, against seven kinds of grain, all of which is given away. 

A child (unlike a calf) born in BhSdon is lucky, while one born in 
Kdtak is inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned 
out of the house, though she may be given to a Brahman and then re- 
deemed from him. Children born under certain asterism are peculiarly 
liable not only to misfortune themselves, but to cause evil to others, and 
various rites are performed to avert the consequences of their birth. 

A child born in Katak must either undergo symbolical birth from a 
cow {gojpaTsah \ or also both it and the parents must bathe on the first 
MUiithfant^ after the end of fC^tak in water drawn from seven wells and 
mixed with turmeric, sandal, ginger and other drugs. These are termed 
and are placed in an unbaked earthen jaf, with LOGO ori- 
•fices and a lip, the appropriate mantras being duly recited. Water from 
seven wells or rivers is then similarly purified by mantras. The f&rents, 
with the child in its mother^s lap, are then placed under a sieve, through 
which the water^is poured. Hawan is then performed, and lastly a tray 
of gM is given away by the parents in charity* 

^ ^ A child born when the moon isjln the sixth or eighth zodiacal sign 
IS ill-omened, and to avert its influence the following rite is observed : 
On the twenty-seventh day after the birth a basket made of bamboo is filled 
with sixteen sets (thirty- two lbs.) of rice, some camphor, a pearl, a piece 
of white cloth and some silver and given away in charity, together with 
a team of white calves yoked, and vessels of milk and ghi. Worship, in 
which white sandal- wood and white flowers figure, is also performed. 
This; however, is an orthodox rite, and in Kangra the popular idea is 
that a child born in the ghdtuchandatmdn^ i.e. when the moon is in- 
auspicious, is not ill-omened. 

A MAs or lunar days for birth are the amdwas^ or last 

dark half * and the eJiaturdashi (vulg. chaudas) ai’e fourteenth, 
the l^-st day but one. ' Children born on the former day are unpropitious 
to the father, those born on the latter to the mother. To* avert their 
evil influence an idol of Shiva is made of silver, and in an earthen jar are 
pla^d leaves from various trees, mango, palaSy ptpal etc. A eocoanut 
IB the jdr, which is covered with a red cloth > and on this 

is put the idol of Shiva, after it has been purified by mantras. Eawan 
P®^to3^J3cied with sesame, pulse {^rndsji) and white mustard. The idol is 
given to a Brahman. 
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i^atal astrology. 

Tho follow'ing thirteen nahshatras are unlucky : — 


1. 

Asaunij 

7. 

Grahn (eclipse) 

2. 

Rawati, 

8- 

Atepat, 

3. 

Maghan, 

Shelkhan, 

9. 

Shankr^nt, 

4. 

30. 

Grand, 

6 . 

Mulan, 

11, 

Chaudas, 

6. 

Jeshtan, 

12. 

Amdwas, 


13. 

Bhadra, 


especially 1 to 6^ — each, charan ^ having special influence of its own. 
Thus in Shelkh^n the second eharan is fatal to wealth, the third to the 
mother, and the fourth to the father.® In the Jeshthi asterism, which 
is divided into ten eharana^ each of six ghatU^ we have the following* 
scheme ; — 


Birth in second charan : father. Birth in first charan i mother. 

I ( 

Father. Mother, fourth charan $ brother,-* third charan. 


Elder brother, eighth charan child, to itself if born in fifth charan ; 

*0 the * members of its family ^ if in sixth or seventh ; to its father-in-law 
in the ninth ; and to everything in the tenth.® 

In the Mul asterism the first charan is nnpropitious to the father, 
the second to the mother, and the third to wealth.® 

1 In Ndrpnr tahsil of Kdngya the evil influence of a birth in any uulncky nahshatras 
is averted by bathing the parents and child with water from a jar, containing 1000 holes, 
into which leaves from 108 male trees (mango, pipaJ^ banian, are male | while ndhh, 
‘pear,^ and heri^ * plum/ are feminine). Children born in tbe remaining seven of the thir. 
teen naTeshatras specified are not very unlucky, and the planets are merely worshipped by 
more rigid observers of Hindu precepts. 

2 Lit. ' foot.’ 

® To avert the evil influence five earthen jars, filled with water and leaves {pipal etc.) 
are covered with a red cloth, and the golden image of a serpent placed on them and wor- 
shipped. The person to whom the birth forebodes evil gives alms, and a hawan performed 
with ghi s Kangya. In pera the five jars should contain gold images of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Mahesb, Indra and Varuna. 

* Special attention roay here be directed to the position of the mother’s brother in 
astrology. The part played by him in weddings may conceivably have an astrological basis. 
He is curiously affected by his sister’s child cutting its upper teeth first : see Xndian 
Antiquary, vol. xxxi, 1902, p. 292. 

5 To avert the evil a piece of ground is plastered With cow-dnng and a platform for a 
hawan made on it. On this platform mantras are written in flour. In five jars, full of 
water, are put the leaves of five trees {pzpah mango, paldhhar, palas, and a fifth), with 
pancham^it and panchgarlh. In a sixth jar, unbaked, with 1C 00 orifices are placed 107 
different drugs. The parents and child are then drenched through a sieve, and then they 
join in the hawan, which must be cdlebrated hy sixteen Brahmans. Finally parents and 
child bathe in the water from the five jars. [ Kdngya. ] 

® The rites are the same as in the case of a J esbta birth, except that the idol-made is a 
gold one of a rdlehshasa : Kdngya. 

Among Hindus in Amhdla astrologers ase consulted about the auspxciousness of the 
birth. If the child was born at an inauspicious time, called gandmul, 27 days after the 
birth the child and its mother are bathed in water containing drugs^ in soluidon. The 
water is poured on them from a pitcher with a hundred holes bored in it, In^ some parts 
if the child is a male the father gets certain incantations recited over food which is given 
to the poor so that his ancesters’ souls may benefit thereby. 
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Lnohy children. 

The Gands, — The fourth chamn in the Shelkhan Jeshtha and 
Reoti asterisms, and the first in the Mul, Ashwini and Magha are called 
gandSf and a birth in these is unlucky : if it occur by day^ to the father ; 
if by nighty to the mother ; and if in the morning or evenings to the 
child itself.^ 

But all these refinements are hardly known to popular astrology^ 
and the general practice is to regard births in Jeshtha, Mula, Ashlekh^n 
and Maghan asterisms only as unlucky.^ 

In the Simla hills the evil influence of a birth in the Krishnpak 
ohaudm is averted by propitiating the nine planets. A birth at the end 
of a month and in the Jamgandhjag, Kalijag etc. is unlucky to the 
parents etc. ; and they should not see the child'^s face until alms have 
been offered. Triplets portend the speedy death of parents, and to avert 
the evil, hawan is performed, alms are given to the parohit and the 
ehdnti mauhai is read. 

The couvade. 

Repeated inquiries had hitherto failed to elicit any trace of the 
couvade in these Provinces, but Mr. H. W. Emerson, C.S., has now 
found it in Mandi where ^ the man goes to bed when a son’ is born: 
either the mother or the father must be on his back for three months and 
as the mother does most of the work the father does most of the lying-in.*' 

The first-iorn* 

Speaking generally, the birth of the first-born child, provided it is 
not a girl,^ is the occasion for special rejoicings -and in Kangra a 
pilgrimage is made to the family god [kuUdeota), and a he-goat, called 
the kudnu^ randd^ is let loose in his honour, another being also sacrificed 
at his shrine, and a feast given.^ 

In Saraj a few people of the village visit the parents^ house and 
fire off guns. The father feasts them, and gives each guest a small tur- 
ban and a rupee ; the village deota and musician also receiving each a 
rupee. This money is called wadhdi ka rupigd^ and it is all deposited 
with an honorary treasurer, and when enough has been collected a great 
feast is held. 

In Hamirpur the panjdb rite, which consists in giving alms to the 
poor, is observed on the eleventh day after the birth. Brahmans and 
the kinsmen are also feasted, menials also receiving gifts. A good deal 
of money is thus spent. 

1 The riles resemble those in the Jeshtha or Mdl cases, hut a cow is also given as alms in 
the child^s name : Kangra. 

2 In the pera tahsil of Kangra the rites observed on such births, or in those which 
occur under an inauspicious (ghaiah) moon, are simple. Images of Brahma, Indar, Suraj 
(Suo) aud the Moon (Chandarma^) are placed in four jars, with the leaves of seven trees : 
the jars are then filled with water and covered with a red and white cldh. Mother and 
child are then sprinkled with the water. 

» A great many Hindu women who have never had children, or been unable to bring up 
any, propitiate the Deity by vowing that their -first-horn, if preserved, shall, till he comes of 
age, or of a o^rtain age, serve in the procession of the Tazia as a water-carrier, or in some 

4ilways wear the green uniform till they attain that age during 
the Muharram, and serve as their mothers have vowed, they shall serve, but return to Hindu 
rites, and ceremomes as^ soon as the Muharram is over, without prejudice to their ca&te or 
reproach from their associates. MS. note in a copy of Sleemanfs EamUes and UecoUec* 
fions (? by the late Mr. Carr Stephen). 
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The first-born has always held' a peculiarly sacred position, 
especially if born to parents who have long been without offspring in 
answer to a vow, in which case sacrifice of the child was common in 
India.^ The Mairs used to sacrifice a first-born son to Mdta, the small- 
pox goddess/ while Muhammadans throughout Northern India believe 
that first-born children can stop excessive rain by certain rites.® On 
the other hand a first born son will in Telingana attract lightning.^ 
A first-born child (Jesth) must not be married in Jesth : P. N. Q., 
Ill, § 10. Twins, as is well known, are peculiarly uncanny 

But many remarkable ideas cluster round the third conception or 
round a child of one sex born after three children of the other sex. 
Thus in the South-West Punjab on the borders of Sindh the for- 
mer superstition prevails and its results are thus described r-r- 

Trihhal is the third conception after two births (without regard to 
the sexes of the former children). It is a Jatki word, meaning ^ third ^ 
and implies contempt. This conception is considered unlucky among 
Hindus, especially in J^mpur tahsil. Every efforfc is made to effect 
abortion, and in many cases it undoubtedly takes place. It is also sus- 
pected that the third child is killed at birth if the attempts to cause 
abortion have failed, but fear of the law prevents any attempt to kill 
it if it survives its birth. 

The TrikhaL — This however appears to be a local variant as the 
other superstition is far more prevalent and its effects and the measures 
taken to avert them are thus described :~ 

A child of one sex born after three children of the other sex is 
called, in Punjabi, tnhhal^ as, for example, a boy born after three 
girls. Such a child is considered unlucky, audits birth portends — (1) 
the death of a parent ; (2) loss of wealth by the parents ; (3) the tak- 
ing fire of the house in which in was born ; or (4) some other calamity, 
such as lightning or snake*bite. 

If this child grows up without its parents suffering any injury, 
and is taller than the parents, they are benefited instead of injured by 
the birth, their lives are prolonged, or if poor they become rich and are 
protected against all misfortunes. Many Hindus also believe that the 
children born after a irikhal cannot live long. ' „ . , 

The following remedies are adopted at the. birth of such a child to 
avert its evil effects ; — - . ^ 

(1) The father pours a quantity of gM down the gutter of the 
roof of the room in which the child was born 

1 Moqre^s ft 198*9. 

^ Shcsriiug : Jliniu.Ttiies and Castes, III, p. 66. 

» P. N, axTd Q., I, §§ 1 16 and 463. 
i: N. Q., I, § 378. 

But in Datiomey a boy born after twins has a special name (^su% according tp 
Barton j Mission to Qedels of JOahome^ I. p* dd, Memorial Edition, 
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Unlucky children. 

( 2 ) A brass tray is broken in the centre and the child passed 
through the hole, 

(S) A horse-shoe is painted with sand^r (red oxide of mercury) 
and scented with gugal (a drug) and attached to the bed 
of the mother. The shoe is re-paintod with sandier and 
scented every Tuesday. 

(4) If the third day after the birth be a Sunday, a ceremony 

known as trikhal shdnti (or propitiation of the trihhal) is 
performed. Green leaves from seven trees are collected 
and put in an earthen pitcher with 101 holes in its 
bottom. Another pitcher is filled with water taken from 
seven wells. The mother, with her child,«sits under the 
drain of the roof of the house in which the child was 
born. A pandit recites to her a katha from the trikhal 
ah anti alidatta while a kinswoman of the mother holds a 
sieve over her head. The pil cher containing the green 
leaves is placed on the sieve, and the father pours the water 
of the seven wells down the drain of the roof, so that the 
water passing through the pitcher and the sieve may 
trickle slowly over the mother^s head. 

(5) If the charm, whose figure is given below, be set in gold 

and tied to the neck of the mother all evil is avoided ; — 


Terijan men ya najan men mere hharne hojagah da. 


ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat 

ja meri snnuat 

ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat 

ya meri sunnat 


This belief relates chiefly to the first trikhal born in the family : it 
applies to boys more than to girls (and indeed it is said in Kasur ^ that 
a girl after three boys is not unlucky at all ) and evil is to be feared by 
both parents but principally to the parent of corresponding sex. More- 
over^a boy born after three girls is also apt to be himself unlucky. 

The ceremonies used to avert the ill-effects are often those 
employed when a child is born under an evil nakahatra but for a 
trikhal — 

Piv-e earthern pitchers filled with water containing gold images of 
JBrahma, Tishnu, Mahesh, tndar and Rudar are worshipped, whereas 
in the case of a birth under the asterisms of Jesta, Mula, Ashelkin and 
Magan the leaves of 7 trees® are used as described above and in the case 

1 P, JS. Q., Ill, §453. 

3 And in Amritaar a girl so born is called * huhhat * or lucky child : ibid, II, § 824 
also § 136 (in Bombay) " * 

® They should be male trees {JeatTiai andr, tiXb ete.) aocordiug to an account from 
Jbelnin, 
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of a child born in Katak — 

Pour images of Brahma^ Indar^ Budar and Suraj are placed in 4 
pitchers covered with red and white cloth and a little of the water 
sprinkled over the mother and child. 

Lastly for a child born during an eclipse — 

Three gold images, one of the nahshatra of birth^s another of Rahu 
and a third of the sun or moon (as the eclipse may have been), are 
worshipped. 

Another nanae for the trihhul is f retar (said to be derived from 
Skr. triy 8 and attar ^ enemy), and in Hoshi^rpur the performance of a 
fire sacrifice with the aid of a Brahman after the sutak period is usual. 
tala wood is burnt and sugar etc. thrown on to it. 

In Karnal and Rohtak a son born after three girls is usually called - 
telar (or named Telu Ram) and in Rohtak vaiious ways of averting the 
evil he may bring are described. In one the parents sit on a plough 
and bathe from an earthern vessel containing 108 or 101 holes with 
water from the Ganges and 217 wells, 108 medicines and milk. The 
water is passed through a sieve, but in some places a sieve is held to be 
unlucky. In another ceremony the parents bathe in water (passed 
through a sieve) drawn from 27 wells and in which stones from 27 
places and leaves from 27 trees hpave been placed. This must be done 
27 days after the birth. 27, 14« or 7 Brahmans are also feasted. After 
these ceremonies a pair of snakes are made of a precious metal and 
given with 7 kinds of grain to the Dakaut Brahman. In another right 
a horse-shoe, painted with vermilion figures, is burnt on the third or 
tenth day after the birth. It is lucky if this day falls on a Sunday. 

The superstition appears then to take various forms and the rites 
practised are very diverse, those used to avoid other unlucky births being 
often resorted to, though it appears that strictly speaking special rites 
should be performed. It is said to be confined in Sirmur State to im- 
migrants from Hoshiarpur It is possibly connected with the astrologi- 
cal doctrine of trines but the powers of the first-born are not thereby 
explained. The belief and rites are said to be described in the shdstrae. 

In 1885 a Sanskrit book called TrikMl^shdnti was published at Lahore 
giving an account of the belief. The sage Pushkar asks Bhargat how a 
"t^tJokal can be propitiated. The reply is that it should be abandoned as 
it will cause the death of its parents and maternal uncle ^ within 7 
months and also destroy itself. 

The eighth child — The eighth child is very unlucky if a son as he is 
sure to cause his father^ e death.® But in Karnal the 8th child is re- 
garded as peculiarly dangerous to the mother. The remedy is ^ to pass a 
charkha or spinning wheel thrice round the mother and give it to the 
midwife. The charkha must be in perfect order. 

^ The part which the maternal uncle plays in marriage rites is well known. He is 
in grave peril if his sister^s child cut its upper teeth first. 

2 Connected apparentlywjth the ' eight' names of Rudra, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts^ 

IV, pp. 388, et seqg. 
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Dhdi sir a or ^ 2:] heads. ^ — Mr. W. S. Talbot writes that in Jbelum' 
trihkal is drilled with holes — a local expression meaning* 2 holes in 
one ear and 1 in the other, or i in each ear and 1 in the nose. In 
Mnzaffargarh a dJidi-siraj mula or sat-sira is a child whose head has not 
been properly shaped. 

There is no objection to twins. But in Kangra if a boy and a 
girl be born together it is sometimes regarded as unlucky. 

In Karnal different classes have different ideas about twins. 
Among both Hindus and Muhammadans some consider them a good 
omen while other Hindds think they forebode ill-luck. Women do 
not consider their birth evil and they have a proverb that the woman 
who gives birth to twins goes straight to paradise on her death: 

In Ambala twins being weaker than single children frequently 
die, and so they are considered ominous It is believed that if at 
intercourse air gets in it splits the seed in two and thus, gives rise to 
twins. It is also said that if a pregnant woman eats a fruit which 
has grown in a pair, she will give birth to twins. 

In Hoshiarpur a child which first teethes from its upper jaw is 
considered unbicky to its maternal uncle. To remove the evil effects 
its mother goes beyond the limits of her village oa the path leading 
to her pai’ents^ house. Prom the opposite direction comes the maternal 
uncle of the child, bringing wilh him a white brass tray, sers of 
rice, 7 pice, a yard of cloth and 4? ii'on nails, all except the tray and 
nails, knotted in the cloth. The maternal uncle drives the 4 nails in 
the ground in a square, touches the child'^s teeth with the tray, and 
then puts the tray and the cloth with the other articles wrapped in 
it within the square between the nails and returns home. The unde 
and his sister must not talk or see each other^s faces. The sister sits 
with her child clinging to her shoulder, her veil drawn and her hack 
towards her brother, and he returns in silence after the ceremony, which 
is called ddnton lea thahna or ^ the charm of the teeth/ 

In Karnal when a child of either sex cuts the front teeth of its 
upper jaw first it is a bad omen to the maternal uncle. His sister, 
the mother of the child, sends him word of the event. On receivino* 
the message the maternal uncle takes a bronze cup of medium size, a 
quarter of a ser of kasdr or ^anjiri (wheat flour baked in ghi and mixed 
with sugar) and ^half a coooanut in a piece of red cloth {JcJidTwcC) and 
proceeds to his sister^s house without informing her or any other 
person in the house of his arrival, which is kept strictly secret. He 
goes quickly on to the roof of the house in which his sister lives and 
puts tne cup &c, on it, or if there is no staircase he throws them upon 
it. After this ceremony he retraces his steps silently without 
speaking to, or even seeing the face ,of, his sister and returns home. 
TV^hen it is known that the ceremony has been finished the things are 
taken from the roof and used without scruple. 

It is performed differently in villages situate in the neighbourhood 
of Pati&la. A time is fixed and a place appointed for the ceremony. 
The child'^s mother goes to the place, which is always fixed beyond the 
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hmits of th§ village on the road to her brother's house. He starts 
from his own village and halts a mile from the place till he gets news 
of his sister;s arrival. He brings with him an old thref-pie coin 
{Mangurt pmsa) with an ; iron nail, bnt nothing else. When he is 
intormed that everything is ready, he proceeds to the place. His sister 
takes her child up in her arms so that its fi.c6 is towards the wav her 
brother is coming, she herself standing facing the village whence she 
came. 1 he brother comes silently and opens the mouth of the child 
touches its teeth with the jiaisa and iron nail, without showing himself 
or seeing his sister-’s face and after burying these things on the snot 
returns to his village. 


Place of confinemeht. -It is a very g^eneral, but by no means uni- 
versal custom for the wife to return to her own parents^ house for her 
first confinement* 


A child born in. the house of his ndna^ or mo therms father, often 
receives the name of Ndnak.^ 


Care is taken not to let the fact that the pains of labour have 
begun ^ be noised abroad^ lest publicity increase their severity. And if 
the pains are severe a tray [lAalz), on which a charm is written^ is shown 
to the patient in order to remove them. 

It appears to he the universal custom for delivery to he effected on 
the ground.® But after it is over the mother is usually seated on a mat 
or cassock. It appears to be almost the universal custom to tell her that 
she has given birth to a girl, ® in the curious belief that if she were to 
learn that she had become the mother of a son, the after-birth would not 
come away. 

As a rale the umbilical cord is cut with a sharp knife, hut in Ludhi" 
ana it is tied with the jaiteo of an elderly man belonging to the family. 
This is also the usage in HoshiArpur and SiAlkot, but in these districts, 
if the child be a girl, the cord is tied with the thread of a spinning- 
wheel. Any other method is supposed to injure the child. In Gujran- 
wAla the cord is not cut till two or three tours after birth. 

Disposal of the affer-hirth . — In Ferozepore the seeundines are 
buried in a corner of the house. 

In Mandi the after-birth is buried at the spot where the child was 
born, after the eldest matron of the family has made the mother worship 

Death in cMld-hod . — If a woman die within thirteen days of her 
deKyery it. is believed that she will return in the guise of a malignant 
spirit to torment her husband and family. To avert this a ahdnfi is per- 
formed at her funeral, a piece of red cloth and the grass image of her 
child: being placed on the bier. Some people also drive nails through 
her head and eyes, while others also fasten nails on either side of the 
door of their house. 


^ Of. Temple in Proper Names ofPanj^his, p. 60, 

* In Hoshiarpnr delivery is said to be effected on a chdrpdi, 

9 if »ne has given birth to a girl^ eho is told she has home a stonOi 
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Post-natal fraGtices. 

In Hoshiarpiir a woman whose child has died within forty* days is 
called a parehlimodn} and she must not see a woman in confinement 
during the first forty days after birth. 

//. — Observances subsequent to the birth. 

The observances after birth are manifold, and their character com- 
plex, so that it is as difl5cult to distinguish between the religious and 
social observances, as it is to say what usages are based on magic and 
what on the first glimmerings of medical skill. Nevertheless, under 
much that is barbarous and puerile there are traces of more rational ideas 
regarding cleanliness, and even a kind of primitive anticipation of anti- 
septic treatment. One important point to note is that the observances 
are far less elaborate in the case of a girl child, and this idea, that the 
birth of a girl is a misfortune, re-acts injuriously on the mother, less 
care being bestowed upon her, and every observance being hurried over 
and many stinted, if the child is not a boy. Thus in Rawalpindi the 
mother of a son is carefully tended for forty days, but if tho child is a 
girl for only twenty-one 

The period of impurity . — The period of impui'ity is most commonly 
called sMah but it is known as ehhfity especially in the north-west of the 
Punjab. 

. Its duration is, in theory, ten days among Brahmans, twelve among 
Khatris, fifteen among Vaisyas and thirty among Sudras, thus varying 
inversely with the purity of the caste. But in practice it is eleven days 
among Brahmaos and thirteen among Khatrig ; or only eleven or thirteen 
for all castes.^ 

Among the Jats of Hoshidrpur, who may in this connection be 
regarded as typical of the Hindus of the Punjab proper, the following is 
the method of treatment after birth : — • 

The midwife washes the child in a vessel into which silver has been 
thrown, before she gives it to the mother. But the child is not suckled 
“ for one and a half days. 

1 Cf. Parchhaln, shadow. — JPanjabi Dictionary, p. 868. 

® In Rohtak and Lcharu it would appear to be only ten, expiring with the dasuthan' 
In GnjrMwala it is said to ho thirteen days for Brahmans and sixteen for others. 

In Patiala it is generally believed that death in child-bed is ominous for the other women 
of the family who may yet bear children, and more or less so for the husband also should he 
take a second wife, because the dead woman^s evil spirit will vex her j the prophylactic mea- 
sures, generally undertaken, with slight modification in different localities are : — Just after 
the death 4 iron nails are driven into the ground round the corpse, and when it is taken from 
the house-door to the hurning-ground rape-seed is scattered all the way behind it, and a 
wizard follows it reciting incantitions. Midway the hearers set the body on the ground and 
4 more nails are driven into it. On reaching the burning-ground it is cremated without any 
ceremony, bu: on the 3rd or 4th day when the ashes have cooled the unburnt hones are 
picked up and the ashes collected into a conical heap on which the lower part of a hand 
flour-mill is placed while two iron nails are driven towards the head and two towards the 
feet of the body as it lay when placed on the pile, and the wizard reading some incantation 
completes the ceremony. After all this the husband still has to go to Fehowa where he 
indergoes purification under t’ e guidance of the Brahmans of that place. 

In Sangrur the GayatJiri mantra is recited by a Brahman when a woman dies in child- 
birth among the Nals, to prevent her becoming an evil spirit. The sweepers drive an iron 
nail in the ground for the same purpose, and the Jbj'nwars send for a Q4zi to recite some 
words called hilna. No unusual treatment is practised among other low ct stes in this tahsik 
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The pap must be washed by the husband^s sister before the child 
can be fed. For this she receives a fee. 

As on all auspicious occasions, oil is thrown on the ground and under 
the mother^s bed, beneath which green duo grass is also placed, as it is a 
sign of prosperity ; and as such some is also presented to the child^s 
father by his friends : — 

To prevent mischief to the mother or the child, a number of 
precautions are taken ; — 

{i) Fire must be kept in the room, as must also 

(u) Grain close to the bed, as an emblem of good luck. 

(Hi) Water must also be kept there, as it is a purifier; and 

(«») A weapon should be placed close by the mother. 

(v) Under, the bed should also be kept the handle of a plough.^ 

(v£) There should be a lock on the bed, or else it should have si 
chain round it. This is termed bel 77iaTia,'^ 

{vi%) On no account should a cat be allowed in the room, nor 
should the mother hear one call, or even mention the 
word ‘ cat/ It is most unlucky for her to dream of 
the animal, and if one is seen in the room, ashes should 
be thrown over it» 

{viii) The house should not be swept with a broom — lest the 
luck be swept out of it. 

{ix) No small drain into the room should be left open, lest ill- 
luck enter by an aperture which must be unclean. 

{x) A lamp must he kept burning all night, and allowed to 
burn itself out in the morning. A son is called ghar hA 
dtwd^ so if the lamp were blown out, he too would he 
destroyed. 

Neither mother nor child must come out of the room for thirteen 
days. 

On the thirteenth day the mother gives her old clothes* to the 
midwife, who sometimes shares thorn with the The latter brings 

some cow^s nrine in a thihra or jar,, with gi*een grass, a sitpdro,^ and a 
naherndy or nail-parer She sprinkles the co^v^s urine over the mother 
with the grass, burns some incense, and pares her nails for the first 
time since her confinement. Then the mother must put on the nai^s 
(the vain^s husband^s, not the nain^^) slippers, and walk out of the 
room carrying the child The natTi sprinkles oil on the ground outside 
the door,^ and there the jlmoari^ or some other menial, stands with a 

\ Probably because the plough turns the soil which produces grain, and so witches 
will not come near it, - 

® In Panjabi or tr^Z^jifssto press or roll; also to strike the bridegroom’s baud 

at a wedding. Bel mdrnd is not traceable in the Panjahi Dictionary. 

3 In Jind the nain makes^a saiga (a mark said to be like a cross) on the wall near 
the door, and receives a rupee and some rice; and the mother eats kliichri {Tic.e 
and some pulse, adoked) on this day* 
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pot of water and some g'reen grass. Both she and the nain are paid 
for their services. 

In the outer room Vidhata (vulg. Bidh) Mdta is worshipped, no 
men, not even a Brahman, being present. The women make an idol 
of goblinr^ covering it with a red cloth and offering to it the food cooked 
for the feast. Drums are then beaten, Brahmans and relatives fed, and 
the members of the household oongi*atulated. The idol is kept for one 
and a quarter months and then deposited near the well. 

The period of confinement lasts forty days, and the mother must 
not stain the palms of her hands with henna, nor wear clothes dyed 
with Jcasumbhay until the ancestors have been worshipped and kinsmen 
feasted. On this occasion the dhidnis^^ or girls born in tbe tribe, 
must also be fed, fee'd and reverenced. 

Third day , — On the third day the observance called bdhir is 
current in Rohtak, and, as the name denotes, the mother on this day 
comes ^ outside,^ from the room in which she was confined, at an 
auspicious hour fixed by a Brahman. The women of the brotherhood 
assemble at her house, each bringing half a pdo of grain. The nain 
makes a chauh on the ground, in which are depicted the planets. The 
eldest woman of the family then puts five ser^ of grain, some jaggery 
and oil on the chmihy and all the others follow suit. Then the mother 
comes out of her house and touches the grain, which is divided, with 
the jaggery and oil, between tbe nairty the Brahmani and the midwife. 
A clihatdh of jaggery is then given to each female of the brotherhood 
present, and songs are sung. Menials also get their dues, and, \^hen 
the mother comes out of tbe house, the ndi waits at the door with a 
nahernd with which he touches the boy, for which he gets a rupee. He 
also puts blades of daih grass in the turbans of the ohild^s forbears, 
in order that they may multiply like the grass. For thi,s he receives 
a second rupee. 

In Hoshiarpur the mother in some places is bathed on the third 
day, if she has given birth to a girl : a function postponed to the fifth 
day if her child is a boy. In Sirmur, too, she bathes on the third or 
fifth day; and in Mandi a rite called the tirphal led gontar^ is observed 

^ Or dMahan or dhidrii a sister or daughter. The term is usod by Brahmans, mirdsis 
et^’. in addressing the daughter or sister of a patron. 

® This rite is thus described : The courtyard of the house is swept, and circles drawn 
on it with mud. These circles are called makoZ, The threshold of the house is painted red. 
The person who sweeps the yard gets purd tar (rice, sugar, cash etc.). Then the mother is 
bathed iu hot water and made to worship Ganpati, whose idol is put on a yellow cJiauk, 
and offerings made to it. A Brahman now makes 'panchgabTii mixing it up in a jar with a 
blade of dahh grass. HTe gives three spoonfuls of this mixture to the mother and thus 
removes her impurity. He next receives bis fee in money, and then places a ball of 
cow-dung, containing gold, silver, a pearl, and a bead of coral, near the idol. This ball is 
called tiydhi, and is worshipped like the goddess. After all this, the mother^s breasts are 
washed and she suckles tl jo child. Then balls of boiled rice are placed daily in the chauh 
for three days —until the impurity has been removed — and are then given to the midwife. 
The mother’s brother then coes to the foiest with a Brahman and a musician, and cuts 
four branches from a thohar (Euphorbia Koyleana), and these he is made to worship by 
the Brahman, who receives a fee for this from the mother’s brother. Of these four branches 
the Brahman places two, one on each side of the door of the house in which the birth 
took place, and sticks two in cow-dang near Ganpati’s chauh^ They are then covered 
with a led cloth The mother’s brother’s forehead :s then marked with the tilah^ and 
the nearest kinsmen are fed. Songs are also sung. The eldest matron of the family also 
gives the mother rice mixed with salt, a dish called ^iohhlagfa^ (P»cAc^^»rifie water.) 
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on the former day. In Rawalpindi the mother bathes on the third, 
fifth or seventh day, and churi (baked bread, sugar, and ^7^ 2 ) is then 
distributed among the females of the brotherhood. In the evening 
of the^ same day she pats the child in a winnowing basket and takes 
it outside the village gate — accompanied by the midwife. 

, Foufih day. — x\s a rule the mother bathes on the third day, or 
on one bearing an odd number after it, but in the Dasuya tahsil o£ 
Hoshiirpnr she is bathed on the fourth, seventh, thirteenth, twenty- 
first, thirtieth, and forty-eighth days. 

Mfth day. — Excluding the bathing already mentioned, the rites 
of the fifth day are confined to Jhelum, in which district yanjwdn 
or fifth-day observance simply consists in a bath, and Hoshidrpur. In 
the latter district a foster-brother is made for the child out of cow-dung, 
and grain, sweets and bread placed beneath il. A red cloth is then 
thrown over it. All these things are the midwife^s perquisite. The 
rite is performed both for a girl and a boy. The mother also bathes 
on this occasion, and her bead^ is washed with milk and cow^s urine. 
Elsewhere in this same district the mother is bathed on the fifth or 
seventh day, and the nain plaits her hair. Then she is brought out 
into the courtyard, wearing the nain* 8 dopattn or shawl. The yard 
is previously plastered with cow-dung, and in it the mother is seated 
on a stool, and given cow^s urine and Ganges water to drink. She 
then re-enters the room in the house, which has in the meanwhile been 
re-plastered with cow-dung. Inside she sits by a wall, close to which 
is placed some grain on which a lamp is lit. Each of the kinswomen 
then brings some grain and money and puts them by the lamp. 
Then rice, loaves and mmh are distributed among the brotherhood, 
the grain and money brought being divided by the midwife and 
the nain. 

Sixth day. — The ceremony called the chJiati was doubtless origi- 
nally, as the name implies, observed on the sixth day, but it is now 
extinct (in Sirmur) , or else held on the sixth or any subsequent date. ^ 
Only in Mandi must the rite called ehhati goniar ^ actually he held on 
the sixth day. 

Elsewhere the ehhati is known as the dhamdny and is held only 
in cases when the child was a boy. 

^ In Gujranwala the ckhati is described as being observed on th^* fifth day, oxx which 
day the child is named. 

» This resembles the tirphalla. The house is swept, as before, and Ganpati again 
worshipped. Then images of a cow, a calf, and a herdsman are made of brass. These are 
known as dddd wachhat and are placed near the goddess’ idol. J^anchgahh is given to the 
mother. The females of the brotherhood assemble and sing songs. They are regaled on 
moist grain, and red thread is then sent to the mother’s parents, a custom called dart 
dena, or ‘giving the thread.^ In return t ey send money and sweetmeats. In Mand 
is also performed the third or last goniar. On the evening preceding the day fixed fori 
this rite, the house is swept. All the near kinswomen are invited, and they spend the 
night in singing, while the priest makes the mother worship Ganpati. Alms are also 
given to avert evil planetary influences. On the following day the priest performs a 
hauoan in much the usual way. The mother and all the members of her family 

ar« then purified, and finally a higdhi of cow-dung is made, and the mother instructed 
to clean her teeth with twigs of a fragrant plant. These twigs are struck in the hiydM 
and preserved as long as the child lives, being worshipped at its birthdays. The higdhit 
with the twigs struck in it, must, at this goniar, he set afloat on a river or stream. 
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Tost-natal rites. 

When the mother goes to her parents^ house for her confinement 
the chhoti is observed on her return to her husband^s house, and in 
Ferozepur it is in this case postponed till the twenty-first day. 

In Ludhiana the rite is simple. The mother is bathed [ehatti ha 
ashndu)^ and boiled rice and sweets are distributed among the members 
of the brotherhood. The mother fasts all day until sunset, when she is 
o'iven starch to eat and then she is brought out of the room by the 
midwife with a lamp burning in the winnowin.e basket. After the 
sixth day the mother is not so carefully looked after. 

In Amritsar the chhati is said not to be observed by Brahmans or 
Khatris, but only by Aroras. 

In Montgomery the eHtati is termed sathi^^ and the Brahman 
suggests the boy^s name — no such observance being required for a girh^ 

In Rolitak and Loharu it js said to b? the occasion on which the 
goddess of fortune will visit the house and partake of grain and water 
therein, so water is set forth, and pen, paper and ink placed ready for 
her to record a happy future for the child. 

The kinswomen and the prieso^s wife sing songs all night, the idea 
being that the goddess will record a better fate for the child if they are 
awake and a lamp i:J kept burning. Aftejr this the mother is allowed to 
eat grain, and the child is dressed in a hurla and cap, and ornaments are 
pub on it. If it is ‘ a boy, mango leaves are hung on the door of the 
house, and t^idpds or hand-prints made on either side of it in the 
corners, with henna. 

Special care is taken that the sounds of mourning may not reach 
the mother’s ears if a death occurs in the neighbouring houses. 

Dhamdn ^ — In the Hazro tahsii of Attock the term dhamda is 
applied to the custom whereby the mother keeps her bedding on the 
ground.^ On the first Sunday or Thursday after the birth, mother and 
child are bathed and dressed in new clothes. They are then placed on a 
cJidrvdi^ Sweet porridge is also distributed among the brotherhood on 
thi^ day. If during the d/iamdn period thunder is heard, a pewter 
vessel is beaten, lest the sound of the thunder reach the rnother^s ears. 

Seveikih daij , — The s ttwda, or seventh-day obser vance, is only known 
by that name in Jhelum and Rawalpindi, in which districts it consists 
merely in a bath — as in Hoshiarpur — in lieu of or in addition to those 
previously taken. 

Teaih The tenth day is not generally marked by any special 

rites in spite of the fact that it gives its name to the dasdtlan (lit., 
bathing on the tenth day after childbirth) In Sirmur it is also called 
so!aclIii(ii and is observed at any time before the child is five years old. 

Dhamdn . — In Sidlkot the dharndn rite is observed on the eleventh 
day by Brabmans, and by other castes on the thirteenth, i e. after the 
Butii/c is over. Four copper coins are placed under the mother^s feet, 

1 By corniptiou, apparently. 

a In this district, the dhamdn appears to be observed, as a distinct rite, « n the first 
Sunday or Wednesday after the birth. 

3 Accord! to the Punjabi Dictionary, dhamdn ov dhamanh in i otoharl means 
‘ the period of child-birth. ^ 

* Platte, ml voce* 
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and an idol made of eow^dung. After batMng and putting on new 
clothes the mother worshijDs a lamp, placed before the idol on a ^ pile 
of grain (which is the midwife^s perquisite) . Each woman of the 
brotherhood then gives her a cocoaaut and five dates. She is then taken 
to the kitchen, where a Brahman administers the pancTigan, receiving a 
fee of annas four or eight, and a meal, Xiastly the idol is taken away 
outside the^ village and placed under a plum tree. On this same day 
the child is invested with the taragga^^ a thread on which are strung 
a cowry, an iron ring, another of green glass, a tiger^s claw, and a piece 
of the child ^s umbilical cord, cut off after its birth. The kinswomen are 
also feasted on this occasion* In the Dogar country this thread is made 
of silk. 

Thirteenth day, — The thirteenth day is important, because the 
siitah period very commonly ends on that day, and it is therefore signal- 
ised by rites of purification. Very generally the mother is bathed, all 
the earthen vessels in the house are broken ^ or replaced, and those of 
metal cleaned. Clothes also are washed, and the house plastered. 
Brahmans are sometimes fed, and occasionally the child is named on this 
day or dressed for the first time. 

Iwenty^first day, — The twenty-first day is merely marked in 
Hoshi^rpur by bathing the mother and purifying all the vessels used by 
her since the birth by fire. 

Thirtieth day. — The thirtieth day is only the occasion for a bath, 
in Hoshidrpur. 

Fortieth day, — On the fortieth day the mother bathes for the last 
time, and then ceases to be even ceremonially impure, and can take part 
again in the duties of the family kitchen. Strangers also can now take 
food from the house 

The eh Ufa Tear am, — In Mandi an observance called the chika haram 
or jarolan is held in the third or fifth year of the child^s life in Mdgh, 
Phd.gan, Baisdkh, J^th or Har, which months are auspicious for it. 
Two children must undergo the rite together. All their relatives are 
summoned the previous day. On the day fixed a ehauk is painted red, 
and over it is placed a platter, made of cow-dung, and containing four 
hollows^ one of which is filled with cold water, another with hot, a third 
with milk, and a fourth with curds. In each a little Ganges water is 
also poured, and a bundle of grass is placed on the platter. A 
little oil is then dropped on the children's heads, and theii bodies are 
rubbed with batnd.^ They are next bathed, and the eldest matron of 
the family passes sweets round their heads to avert evil spirits from them. 
Then they are made to reverence ' Ganpati, and the priest parti’ their 
hair into three, tying each with red thread. A young girl is then told 
to apply all the contents of the platter,, with the dnbh grass, to their 

^liike the tagadhriy in some parts of tlie Pnnjal), and probably, the Amrit- 

^sar, the taragga appears to foreshadow janeOf and to be a stop-gap for it during child- 
hood, until the child is of an age to be invested with* the sacred thread. For taragga, of, 
tardgai or iardgiitarr*=»Blso), which means a string ti^d round the waist : a string or silver 
string worn round the waist of men or boys, especially Mdrwdtis {Punjabi Dictionary t 

p. 1106 ). 

a This is not done in Amritsar, in which district the room is simply cleansed. 

i ^ndi uhfan, a paste made of meal, tmmeric, oil and scent, used to clean and soften 
the shin. 
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hair.^ Brahmans are then fed. Next day at dawn the priest makes 
the two children worship the nine planets, and then he receives his fee 
in money. Oil is then poured on their heads and the barber cuts their 
hair, which must fall into the mocher^s skirt. The barber is paid his 
due The mothers offer the hair at the temples of their family god- 
desses. Then the children are bathed and dressed in new clothes, their 
brothers^ wives, or their sisters, painting their eyes with antimony. \ 
goldsmith then bores their ears and puts gold ear-rings in them, receiv- 
ing a he-goat and some cash as his fee* Copper coins are finally 
distributed among the poor, and a feast given to the Brahmans and near 
kinsmen. 

Welt worship, Rohtak, a month or so after the birth of a boy, 
a rite called doghar fuj a is observed. If the mother is very weak the 
other women of the house placo a jar of water by her, and they them- 
selves visit the nearest well, singing songs as they go. The well is 
worshipped, rice and dubli grass being offered to it. On their return 
copper coins are given to the menials. Or if the mother cannot perform 
this rite herself, it is observed at home. In Ferozepur the mother 
goes, on the twenty-first day, to a well, and there distributes boiled barley 
amongst children. 

Suckling. — Suckling the child for the first time is the occasion for 
a curious rite. At sunset the midwife washes the mobher^s breasts with 
water, using some blades of dubh grass as a brush. They are again 
wa«!hed by the child^s sister or some other female. The midwife gets 
annas two or four, the sister a rupee, for this. Next day the midwife 
brings some green sarirp leaves and ties them with a matilt thread to 
the house door- — fee of annas two or four being paid her for this also. 
In Ferozepur the child is not suckled till the evening after its birth, and 
then the motber^s breasts are washed by a young girl, who gets a rupee 
if the child is a boy, but only annas two or four if it is a girl. Jaggery 
is applied to the child’s lips before it is given the breast, ^ If the milk 
does not fiow freely the child is given sheep's milk. 

Fosterage —Fosterage is not very common in the Punjab, and 
sometimes it .is a mere concession to superstition, as when a Brahman 
declares that it is inauspicious for a mother to see her child it is put out 
to nurse, if the parent can afford it. 

Head Comjp^^essian.—-lPijv some notes on this practice in the Punjab 
reference may be made to Man^ 1902, No. 2. 

— The ceremony of clothing a child for the first time is 
usually called eholoy and is held on various dates. In Rawalpindi a 
Brahman fixes a day ; in Amritsar also this is the usual custom, but 
often Aroras and Khatris hold it on the thirteenth day. 

In Ferozepur the o/iola ceremony is elaborate, and is thus describ- 
ed ; — A part of the house is plastered and a figure of a cow mad^* by the 
midwife — both with cow-dug. This* image is covered with red cloth 
and designated the Bidh-mata, or ^goddess of fortune' Next the 
barber brings cow^s urine in a cup, in which he also put.:? some blades of 
dnbh grass. Then the mother puts on the barber's shoes, and, holding 
his skirt in her hand, she reverses the Bidh-m^ta, her children sitting on 

^TMs rite is called fafu senchna. 
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her lap. Two copper coins, the barber^s perquisite, are also ]Dlaced beneath 
her feet. The barber now applies the cow^s urine to the child’s lips, with 
the dubh grass, and then gives it to the mother, who is thus purified, as 
is the child. If the latter is a bc»y ihe parents place a ru^ee in the cup, 
but if it is a girl annas two or four suffice. Pinjiri and lumps of 
parched wheat are distributed to the brotherhood, and the females be- 
longing to it place grain before tl.e image of ludh-mata. This grain is 
divided between the barber and the midwife. The mother is given 
strengthening food after tbis. The ceremony ^ appears to be usually 
observed on the thirteenth day, but tbis is not always the case. 

In Montgomery the ehola also takes place on the thirteenth day, 
but if the boy was born on one of the six unlucky asterisms, the 
observance is postponed till the twenty-seventh. In Gnjranw^la, how- 
ever, the cTiola is held as early as the first day, i.e* immediately after 
birth, or on any day till the thirteenth. Speaking generally, the customs 
connected with the rite are social rather than religious, but in Hoshidrpur 
the family god^s temple or some Muhammadan saint^s shrine is usually 
visited. 


ChhuclaK — ^In Rohtak the mother’s parents send her^ clothes and 
ornaments for herself, the child, and her husband, ^This present is 
called ektiuchahy and it is sent in response to the hadldi {vide supra). 

Mestivats . — The Lohri following a birth is observed with special 
pomp, copper coins and cowries being given away to the poor. i 

So, too, the next Diw^li is celebrated by a grander illumination 
than usual, sweets being also distributed among the brotherhood. 

Tonsure first tonsure of a child is an important rite, but 
it is known by various names and celebrated in various ways by different 
castes, 2 and in different localities. In the south-west it is known 
as the jhand ® and elsewhere as the mundan or hhaddanJ^ If the mother 
has made a vow prior to the birth of her child to observe the rite 
at a certain shrine or temple, it is duly carried out there ; otherwise it 
may be done at home.® An auspicious hour should be fixed by a Brah- 
man or the rite should be performed on the marriage of a near kinsman, 
or on the Baisakhi or Dasehra, In Hoshiarpur ^ a boy^s ears are bored 
on this occasion, and some people smear bis forehead with goat^s blood. 

In Ludhiana the rite is, like the birth observances, described as the 
mundan sanshdr, and it is unlucky to shave a child^s head until it has 
1 Tiie accounts of tlie chola lilc are very confused, because ehola literally means a 
cloak, and the child is diessod in that garment on other occasions, on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth d».v j when tie. mother is hathed tho child is dressed in a yello^y chvlu. 
And a boy, born after several Fuccessivc female children is dreped in one made of cloth, 
which must be given hy a friend (Eerozepur), But in Rawalpindi the cloth xa got from 

a friend or the mother^s relatives under any circumstances. ^ 

a The Hindu Bdnias of Mahrdj in Eerozepur have a special time for the rite mz., 
thd lifeht halves of Asauj and Chet, and a Icck of the hair is then left uncut, 
s Jhan4, lit. Idn^go^ or down, iS the hair on the head of a new-hoin child. 

* =» ^nnna, to shave. Bhaddan, s.m *= shaving. 

^ Some sections have fixed places for the observance of the rite, e,g, the ILhdnna 
Khatrfs nhserve it at Wpdlpur. Jn Rivalpindi, most of the Khatrf^ observe^ it at 
but not BO the Jaggi and Awal sections, and some fam'lies observe it at .latas in the 
khi or at the Jogi shrine at Rot Sarang. ^ » .. 

« But in th ‘ 9 aUtriot a distinction itppetoB to be drawn 
jhand, which is removed at a tank or under ^.jand tree, before the child .s three (though 

o. ly* a few families observe this rite), and the regular lhaddan, which is perf^mM at a 
ihdkurdwdra or gurJwdra between three and five yeais of age, and is of ten celebrated wit|i 
considerable pomp. 
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been performed. The menials receive fees^ and the brotherhood Is 
regaled with sweets at the first tonsure, after which lodi ^ or tuft of hair 
is allowed to grow^ ^ hut it is more usual to let the bodi grow after the 
marriage of a near kinsman 

As a rule the rite is performed between (he ages of one and a 
quarter ^ and four year.i, or, in Ferozepur, ^ as soon as the child has cut 
its teeth. Sometimes the rite is repeated once or twice. In Gujranwila 
the observance is called nt and is held in the third or fifth year. 

In short, the observance is essentially a domestic nsage, varying in 
its details according to the ancesti’al custom of the caste, section, or even 
family. Sometimes women vow that a child’s hair shall never he cut 
(Montgomery) , and a girFs hair is never cut. Among Sikhs the rite is 
not very common, and, if practised, is observed when the child is only 
two or three months old. In a well-to-do family the rite is the occasion 
for a feast to Brahmans, otherwise Brahmans appear to have no part in it. 

janeo —We are accustomed to talk of the 

janeo or ‘ sacred thread of caste, ^ as if it were invariably worn by the 
three higher or ‘ twice-lorn ^ castes, and not by the fourth or Sudra 
caste, and as if the ^ sacred thread ^ were the same or only slightly 
different for all the three higher castes. But an examination o? the facts 
as they stand not only shows the extraordinary variety of form which 
the janeo takes but also proves that it is inaccurate and misleading to 
call janeo ^ the thread of caste. ^ At the present day it is not always 
worn by the higher castes, while- on the other hand the so-called jSudra 
castes not infiequently wear it. 

As a general rule we may say that the form of the janeo varies in 
every caste or group or sect. It will thus be most convenient to deal 
with the form oi janeo as worn by each caste. 

TTie tag^dhri. — It was formerly customary among Hihdds for 
children to wear the tagddhri before they reached the ages at which the 
janeo could be worn, and in some parts of the Punjab the custom still 
survives. The tagddhri is worn round the waist, and is made of mun] 
or, if the parents are wealthy, of silver. 

janeo. Pure cotton is purchased in August, and on 
the 18th day after the new moon it is spun into thread by a Brahman 
girl (Jhelum), or by a married woman whose husband is alive (Gujidt), 
never by a widow. The cotton should be picked from a field free from 
filth. 

A janeo may consist of one or two agras. 

The making of on agra is thus described ; — There are three lines on 
the fingers. ^ The Brahmans should wind the single thread over the upper 
line 96 times, the Khatris over the central line 86 times, and the Yaisyas 
over the lowest 76 times. The thread is then made into three folds and 
twisted on a kath^ a special tool used in preparing the janeo. It is then 

^ Suddi, syp. munntOT rakhni. 

» In Ferozepnr the hodi is allowed to grow on the Bsis^khi or T)a?ehra, and in Bawal* 
pindi on the seventh day after ihe^han^. 

s One account pnts the minim nm age at five months » Ferozepnr). 

It is stated that in this district some people shave the child on an anspicions day 
wUhout informing the <parent8. If this is so, comparison may he made with the idea that 
nnincky children shoxdd not see their parents. 
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folded in three folds a second time so that there are now 9 threads in 
the cord. To make an aara it is again folded thrice, making 37 threads 
in each agra>. The number of granthts or knots in a agra depends on 
the number of parvaras or famous ancestors in each gotra. One uqra 
is allowed to a Brahman in the Brahmohari or discipleship stage, iDhe 
second being added when he reaches the second, the Grihasth ashram or 
house-holder stage. The first thread should be twisted from right to 
left, the second from left to right, (and so on) . 

The second agra is made in the same way. When two agras are 
worn they are knotted together by three or five knots. 

The most usual or orthodox rules appear to be that the material, 
length and age of initiation for each caste or varna should be : — 

Uarna. Material. Length. Ages. 

f'Brahman..^ Cotton 96 ehappas 8th year up to 16th \ after 

Fora-^ Chhatri ... Hemp 95 ,, 11th „ „ „ 32nd > eoncep- 

I^Vaisya ...Wool 94 „ 13th „ „ „ 34th 3 tion. 

A cTiapjpa is four fingers^ breadth. The first year in each case 
specified above is called muJchai Jcdl^ i. e. the precise or proper time. After 
thaty^2nd<? may be put on in the gann hdl^ i.e. up to the last year speci- 
fied, after which the man is anadhiman or disqualified. 

There are, however, modifications. Thus if a Brahman wishes to 
become learned in the Vedas, he should assume the ianeo in his 5th year, 
if a Kshatriya desire strength, in his 6th year, and if a Vaisya desire 
success in cultivation, in his 8th year : Manu 8mriti^ Chap, II, 36 and 
37. 

The Elhatr^^sy<^^^^c should, according to one account, he of silk thread, 
and the Vaisya^s oi pashmin a. In Benares a janeo of silk lace is made 
into which certain n antraa are interwoven. Sometimes in Sirmur it is 
made of fibre from the bark of the guddla tree. 

The rules as to material ar© not now observed at alj. strictly. As 
we shall see the janeo of wool is now characteristic of certain religious 
castes. But the rules as to length are still very generally observed. 


M. g. the Gaddis of Kdngra have four social groups 


1. 

Brahmans with b, janeo of 

... 96 

ehappas 

2. - 

Rdjpfits „ 

‘“^96 


8. 

Khatris ,, 

... J 


4. 

Bathis ,, 

.. _ 94 



The ordinary janeo is of three kinds ; — 


Brahmgandh 


{ {i) with 5 knots for the higher grades of Brahmans. 
(ii) with 3 knots for the lower grades of Brahmans^ 


Vishnugandh, with 1 knot, for all other castes. 


Initiation . — The ceremony of initiation should take place at an 
auspicious time, - . , ,,, 



758 Modes of wearing the janeo. 

When the ceremonT is performed the boy’s head is shaved, only the 
%hth7iay hocli or ehota (the lock of hair on the top of the head) being 
left. He then bathes 

He is then seated on the skin of an animal (deer, sheep or goat 
according to his caste), and is given a stick or staff of a particular tree. 
Or according to another account he must don a deer-skin (mrig eharam)^ 
take a ralas dand^ or staff of dhdk wood, in his hand, and put on padakas 
or Jchttraos (wooden shoes). The rites in ancient times included various 
burnt offerings made in pits {Jiawan kmid)^ over which a wooden frame 
(^ed%) was placed. The 9 planets were also worshipped. 

Then the guriH seats the boy on his left side, and after making him 
promise to obey the orders he will receive, covers both their heads with 
a long cloth {sdfa), and amidst the beating of drums and sounding of 
conches (to prevent others hearing what he says to the boy), whispers 
in his right ear a mantra which is never revealed ^ to any one but himself. 

Then the boy goes to his mother and first begs alms of her, sub- 
sequently begging of all the women of the assembled brotherhood. 
Alms, consisting of rice, money, both small silver and copper, silver 
rings, etc., are thrown by them into his jholi or pilgrim^s wallet. These 
are offered to the qnrUy who then puts the jamo on the boy. 

The modes in which the janeo is worn . — The janeoi^ ordinarily worn 
over the left shoulder, across the back and chest, and under the right 
shoulder. 

But in worshipping the gods there are three distinct ways in which 
the janeo should be worn : — 

(0 niiya-shabih : in worshipping the gods the janeo is still worn 
on the left shoulder, but is held across the palm under the thumb of the 
left hand. The right hand is kept over it forward. 

{ii) ap-^shaiih : in naming the pitris the fdneo is worn on the ri^t 
shoulder, and the libation of water made with the fingers of the right 
hand, the palm being kept above them so as to pour the water to the left. 
This is the worship of pttrts or ancestral manes* 

(iit) In worship of the rishts the janeo is placed round the neck 
and allowed to fall like a necklace. The libation is made with both 
hands so as to pour it inwards towards the chest. 

The janeo of the Jogh*- All twelve panths or orders of the Jogis 
wear the faveo^ which is made by certain special members of the sect and 
not by ordinary Jogis or by Brahmans, lb strands, each 9 cubits long, 
are taken. These strands are divided into 8 parts, each of % strands, and 
each part is then wrapped round a stick and twisted to the rigbt.^ All 
8 parts are then twisted into one rope, which is again divided into 6 
strands. These are finally knotted together by a Brahm knot, and to 
them is attached a pawittrt (a ring of gold or rhinoceros horn), and to 
this again a nad^ also of the latter material. This janeo should be of 
black wool, and is worn like a necklace) . 

The Kalli^sutar.^-^^e^iAe^ the janeo ^ Achdrj Brahmans, Vaishnav 
and Bair^gi sddhds wear a kallt^sutar^ or thread round the loins, made 
of wool munj, 

iThis IVTantra is called GdyatH find, runs : — 

Tat Savitur varenyam bhargo devasya DJvmahi dhi yo yo nali pracliodaya% ** Let us 
worship the supreme light of the Sun, the God of ail things, who cau st> well guide our 
imderstandiiig, like an eye suspended in the vault of Heaven/' 
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Section S , — Muhammadan piiegnakcy obseevanoes 
Charms against misearriage. 

Among some tribes a woman who has previously miaoarried wears a 
charm, such as a thread or amulet, on her navel ; others wear a cowry on 
that part to avert the child's being born dead. The charms are blown 
upon before being put on, the fee paid depending on one's means. 

datwdhin. 

In Ainbala the observance in the seventh month, or saiw&hin^ is 
said ^o be confined to the towns. It simply consists in the parents 
sending sugar, rice etc. to their laughter on her first pregnancy ; a 
woman related to the family also drops fruit into her lap. 

In Sirmur the woman's parents try to ‘arrange for her to be sent 
to their house, but if this cannot be done they send her presents of rice, 
sweets, fruit etc., with clothes for hereself and the child, This is 
called MoJca.^ 

In K^ngra on the commencement of the seventh month the 
woman's parents bring her presents consisting of red clothes, dry fruit, 
henna, scented oil, and missi, with other perfumes and an ornament, 
preferably one for the arm. These gifts are brought in a procession, 
musicians and singers accompanying it. On arriving at the husband's 
house, they make their daughter sit on a stool, while the nain dresses 
her in the red suit and dyes her hands with . the henna. She is also 
garlanded with flowers, and her lap filled with dry fruits, such as cocoa- 
nuts or dates. These are all eaten, apparently by her husbands' parents, 
she herself hot being permitted to partake of them. Then the bus* 
band's parents make kardfii of flour, gur and gJii), and this is eaten by 
people of the qota^, but by no others. Persons not belonging to the 
gotar are feasted separately. Prior to this observance a pregnant wife 
may not wear new clothes or ornaments. After it she must not go to 
her father's house until forty days have elapsed from her confine- 
ment. 

In Kapurthala the parents first send their daughter clothes eth 
in the sixth or seventh month, and then she is taken to their house, 
the sweets sent by tl^em being divided among her husband's kin. Simi- 
lai'ly in Ludhiana it is thought that the first confinement ought to 
take place in the woman's own house. In Maler Kotla the Muhamma- 
dans, especially the dominant Pathan families, observe two distinct 
customs on a first pregnancy. As a rule the first, the satwdhany takes 
place at the husband's house. The wo nan's mother is formally noti- 
fied of the fact that her daughter is in the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy, and she comes to the house, bringing a suit of clothes, sweets 
and dried fruit. Towards the end of the seventh month the^ woman 
bathes and puts on new clothes brought by her mother, perfuming her- 
self with scents. Fruit is then put in her lap, and she then sits on a 
floor which has been plastered while a mirdsan sings the appointed 
eulogies, called sohlti^ of Shaikh Sadr Jahan, to a drum aoeompaniment* 

not traceable in tbe dictionaries. 
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Throughout this performance the woman sits with her head bent down, 
and her hair unloosed, but combed and oiled. Occasionally she falls 
into an ecstasy under the influence of the Siiaikh, who often makes her 
his mouth-piece. Sweets are then sent round to relations and^ neigh- 
bours, and the dismissed with her fee. In the evening the 

darweskes are fed at the mother^s expense, and next day she takes her 
daughter home, if the husband^s parents agree to this. 

In Lahore the rU is observed in the beginning of the seventh 
month, as follows -.—The kinswomen assemble and eat out of one tray, 
the matrons of the family giving the woman fresh fruits as an auspici- 
ous omen. The mothers of the couple are also congratulated. Then 
the kinswomen are feasted, and a l)umni sings songs. After this the 
wn man is drGssdd. in coloursd garm6nts^ d<iid pnt/S on omanioji'ts of 
flowers. At night her hands are stained with henna and the girls of 
the family sing. This observance is only held by the lower classes of 
Muhammadans, such as the Kakezais (distillers), Qas^bs (butchers), 
Ar^ns (market gardeners), Dhobis (washer 'Ttven) and mashhis or water- 
meu. Among all classes the woman’s mother brings her to hor own 
house at the commencement of the ninth month, and on the day of 
her arrival seuds for the almonds, dates, saffron etc. required ou or 
after her delivery. Patdshda are distributed among tbe family, and 
also among the women of the quarter, a rite called saitdoi by the 
women. 

It is a very gelieral rule among all Muhammadan oastes in the 
north of the Punjab that the woman should avoid eating fruit, wearing 
fine clothes, or anv kind of adornment until the rii is performed on the 
commencement of the seventh month. This rf# consists merely in 
feasting the brotherhood, but it is also not uncommon for the woman’s 
iiarents to send her a present of a trewar, and to boil rice which is 
“ eaten at a feast in the name of their ancestors. The trewar is then given 
to the husband’s sister or the daughter of bis nearest kinsman. After 
the rtf the woman inay use scent. Wheat, too, is parched, mixed with 
jaggery, and made into balls, which are distributed among the brother- 
hood 


In Rawalpindi a pregnant woman avoids the use of antimony, or 
danddaa.^ She also avoids the shade of tbe dharek ® and the shadow of 
a woman suffering from athrd^ i t. one whose children die in infancy. 

In Patehjang rit is observed in the saventh month, halwd being 
distributed among the brotherhood. This is done either in her parents’ 

1 or walnut bark is used as a tootbstick (tbe literal meaning of tbe word), 

or for chewing, in order to redden the lips. ^ 
a Dhdreh, the Melia Azedarach. 

8 Athrd (? lit. a bead — ^the word does not appear in the Fanjahi Dictionary). An 
aMsfa-iottWisa woman whose children are born prematurely and generally die. A bead, which 
-changes its colour, is believed to counteract the effects of athrd. This bead is rare and is sold 
by gipsies at fancy prices. Lt is also tied to tbe leg of a new-born child as a talisman 
against dthra s and athri jea manka means one of a changeable, volatile disposition 
(jmanJea ^ bead in PanjAbi), 
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house, or in her husband^s, but in the former case the consent of the 
Kusband’^s parents is necessary. 

The satuodnsa* 

Muhammadans in Hansi observe the satwdnsa in the seventh month 
oi pregnancy. Seven or nine jars of water are brought from as many 
different wells, and the woman bathos in the water thus brought. Some 
Muhammadans take the woman to the nearest mosque with the jars on 
her head, and make her draw water from the well attached to the mosque, 
Her^ nearest kinswomen accompany her and the observance is often held 
at night. Others simply give the woman a hot bath.^ 

Fridav, at the time of the Asar prayers, is an auspicious day for this 
ceremony, in connection with which alms are given in the names of 
ancestors and the Prophet. , 

Some castes send the woman a suit of green clothes, red bangles, a 
naherna^ some mehndi^ and a silver vessel. The clothes and bangles are 
worn by the woman, but the henna is used not only by her, but by 
her friends as well, if they are desirous of offspring, while the naherna and 
silver vessel are kept for the cTiliati, After this one and a quarter 
of sugar are sent to each relative and friend. Some families boil rice 
with ^ sugar, and with it feast ihe woman and seven others who are also 
married, some being also given to fagirs. After this the woman is given 
vegetables and sweets. 

In Sirsa the rite is called satwdfisi and simply consists in the 
parents sending their daughter a gift of clothes, henna and dried fruit 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. In Rohtak the ^atuodnel is held 
at the beginning of the seventh month. The woman is dressed in red, 
and sugar also put in her lap. The Ddm woman, who sings on the 
occasion, gets a rupee or two. 

In Rohtak among the more orthodox Muhammadans there are no 
regular rites during pregnancy, but the barber is sent to announce it to 
the mother ^s parents, and he takes them a rupee as til chdwaU.^ In the 
seventh month one or two men, and several of the women, bring parch- 
ed unhusked rice, patdshdB and fruit, with some red cloth, to the 
woman, with cloth for her husband^s parents and near kinsmen. The 
woman puts on the red cloth, and the rice etc. is thrown into her 
lap. The menials also get certain dues. This ceremony, however, is 
not jiniversal. 

The determination of seo). 

If the milk in the woman's breasts before birth be thin the birth of a 
boy is anticipated, otherwise a girl is expected. Or sometimes some of 
the milk is put in a shell and fire applied to it ; if it dries up com- 
pletely, a girl is expected, otherwise a boy. 

1 The Hamtndlsof Hansi have a curious custom, which looks like a relic of the cowade* 
The woman’s parents send her a present of Rs. 5, a suit of clothes, some scent and a comb. 
After bathing she puts on her husband’s trousers, and a chaplet of flowers. piim women 
also sing songs on this occasion. Boiled rice is distributed among the brotherhood. 

' Til chdtoaUiB simply rice and mixed ; it is used as a food. 


TJUTJir 
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In the city o£ Delhi, where Muhammadans of good birth are 
numerous, many elaborate customs connected with pregnancy survive. 
The craving for tarfc^ savoury food has given rise to the polite phrase s 
in hd hhatte-mithe ho ji cMhU hai, lit. "her heart yearns for bitter- 
sweet things/ i.e. " she is pregnant/ Other phrases are jidon hhdrt 
lond (to be heavy-footed), do-jiya Iona (to have a second life),^ din 
cliat^md (to dawn), umed liona (to have hopes) etc. : and women friends 
say mubdrak midmat ! i.e. " may you be blessed and the child be safe ! ^ to 
the expectant mother. 

The satwdnsa in Delhi. 

When the seventh month begins the woman's parents bring her 
eadhdr^^ a Hindu custom. This sadhar consists of kinds of vege- 
tables, dried fruits, cakes etc., and at 4 p.m. the woman^s lap is filled 
with these things ; then she bathes and is dressed in coloured garments, 
with a red sheet over her head, and flower ornaments are put on her — 
to make her, as it were, again a bride. Her husband's sisters then fill 
her lap with the seven kinds of fruit etc. and receive presents of 
money in return. They get the vegetables, dried fruit, the head sheet, 
and the rupees o£ the neg^^ all the rest being divided^ amongst the other 
members of the family. A cocoanut is then broken in half ; and if the 
kernel be white the woman will have ujld fhdl or white fruit, i e. a 
boy. This cocoanut is called jhanddla^ or " hairy,' 3 ust as a new-born 
child is so called.^ 

The naumdsa in Delhi. 

At the beginning of the ninth month, the woman^s parents send 
her various presents, including a red veil, seven kinds of fruit, neg for 
the husbaiid^s sisters, and rupees to buy the panjiri,^ which must be 
made at the woman^s house. Her lap is filled, as in the satwdnsa, by 
the husband’s near kinswomen. The midwife at this stage rubs the 
woman with oil, and receives a fee, to which all the women contribute. 

. The fruit is the perquisite of the husband's sisters, together with the neg 
and the red veil, as before. The midwife gets the nail-parer, one of the 
presents given by the woman's parents, and the silver oil-cup used for 
the oil. The woman now goes to her parents' house — an observance 
called jpdon phernd^ or turning the feet, with some panjiri, and returns 
some six or seven days later, bringing with her fresh fruit and sweets. 
After the naimdsa is finished, the midwife goes to buy the kioha ® or 
various drugs required for the confinement. 

In ^era Ghazi Khan some Muhammadans have the Hindu 
superstitions regarding the effects of an eclipse on the foetus, if either 
parent undergo violent exertion. 

^ Sadhar^ is said to mean seven things in Hindi. In some families it is brought in 
the fifth month. 

a lifeg is any customary present at weddings etc. made to relatives or to servants^ 
e, Shakespea^^s Hindustani Dictionary, s. v. 

® In songs a new-born child is often so termed : e/. nolar. 

consists of five (whence the term) ingredients, dry dates, gum, water- 
lily seed, cocoanut and ginger — all mixed with suji or meal and fried in glhi. 

« Cf. ar^^pm, p. 729 : the word seems to have a different meaning in Sirmdr. 
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Section 4. — Muhamma.ean birth observances. 

When the birth-pains commence, BiM Mariam ha •panja^'^ a leaf 
whose shape resembles that of a hand, is put in a jar of water. As 
delivery approaches, the leaf opens but, and as it does so the birth takes 
place. This observance also, it is believed, facilitates the delivery. 

Sayyids and faqirs also indite charms, which are tied round the 
patient^s waist, or sometimes a Muhammad-Shdhi rupee, on which is 
inscribed the halima, is put into water, which is then given her to drink. 
In Kdngra the hdng^ or call to prayer, is pronounced in the room set 
apart for the confinement by one of the men of the family, the call be- 
ing a prayer used in any time of trouble. 

Birth ceremonies , — As among Hindus, delivery is usually effected 
on the ground,^ the mother being made to lie on a quilt with her head 
to the north and her feet to the south. She thus faces Mecca, and if 
she dies in child-birth she expires in the ’ posture in which Muhamma- 
dans are buried. 

If the child is a girl, the parents give some grain in an old black 
hdnii (an old used pot) to the midwife. But if the child is a boy they 
give her a rupee, and the relations also give her money, called the wel^ 
according to their means. 

Whether it be the hot or cold season, the mother remains in confine- 
ment for one week. If in good health she is bathed on the sixth day, 
provided that it is a Friday or Monday, the latter being the day on 
which the Prophet was born. 

During the actual confinement only those women who are closely 
related to the patient are allowed to be present, but her mother is sure 
to be one of them. Some stand in the courtyard in the open, with out- 
stretched arms, and, looking upwards, pray : I lain ! is hi mus/ihil dadn 
ho I God I grant that her troubles may be lightened ! ; others 
vow dauna (sweets put in cups made of folded leaves) to Mushkil- 
kusha.^ Meanwhile the midwife tells the mother ; Jheli do^ fheliy i.e, 
' bear down. ^ 

A child born feet foremost is called a palely and women believe that 
a few gentle kicks from one so born will relieve pains in the back. 

As soon as the child is born the mother is told that she has given 
birth to a one-eyed girl in order that the heat engendered by this ill news 
may force out the after-birth quickly, and that the joy of having given 
birth to a male child may not retard it. 

Immediately after the child has been born its umbilical cord is tied 
up with haldwa^ a bit of thread dyed red and yellow, and severed with a 
knife, the thread being thrown round the child^s neck^ until the rest of 
the cord falls off. The part actually cut off is buried in a pot inside the 

^ This leaf is said to be imported from Arabia, But oue account speaks of it as a kind 
of gi^ass or piece of wood shaped naturally like a band, obtained from Arabia. 

* But in some parts, e.g, in .Tind and Karnal, sbe is allowed to lie on a bed. 

* Ali, tbe Bon-in-law of tbe Prophet, is so-called on account of his humane qualities. 

« is also done in Iisdiore, 
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house,! a charcoal fire being* kept burning on top of it for six days 
until it is all burnt up. Into this pot the near kinswomen put annas 
two or four, as a present to the midwife. Some betel4eaf and silver 
are also placed in it, and when buried, turmeric and charcoal are thrown 
in to keep off evil spirits. The cord of a paTilauntJd^ or first-born child, 
is invariably so buried, but if a woman^s children do not live she has it 
buried outside the house. The midwife now gets her ndl Jcatdi or fee, 
for cutting the cord, in money ; but among the wealthy the mother's 
parents and her husband add gold or silver bracelets, according to their 
position. 

In Amritsar and Gujrat the parents^ or mothers’’ formal permission 
to the severance of the cord must be obtained by the midwife. But 
in Rawalpindi the eldest and most respected woman of the family 
takes up the child as soon as it is born in order to communicate her own 
virtues to it. She also buries the secundines on the spot where the 
birth has taken place, and cuts the cord, which is preserved with great 
care. The Ghebas do not use a knife to cut the cord, but a navra or 
Italia or ^ spindle,’’ obtained by the midwife from a weaver^s house. 
With this the midwife cuts the cord, after pressing it with her feet, 
and then buries it in the ground.® 

After birth a child is bathed, its head being pressed to give it a 
round sbape,^ and tied up in a qaadha or handkerchief folded in a trian- 
gle. The nose also is pressed to i)revent its hardening on exposure into 
a bad shape. 

The mulla is next sent for without delay. He repeats the stoiah M 
azdn ^ in the child^s right ear, and the taklir in its left. Batdahds 
chewed, or something sweet, are also applied to its palate. 

* People are believed to be deeply attached to the spot where their navel-string is buried, 
so that to say to a man : Yahdn ter a ndl to nah{n gara^ jo tu jane Tcor ndm Tii nahin 
leta ? * Is your cord buried here that you do not even talk of going ? ' is equivalent to 
saying that nothing win induce him to budge, 

s The first-born child is supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of genii, 
evil spirits, lightning and the evil-eye. 

® The Khattars of Rawalpindi have the uncut part of the cord, after it has dried up 
and fallen off, encased in silver and hung round the child's neck as a charm against 
stomachache. 

Throughout the south-east Punjab the umbilical cord is carefully buried, often with 
the aftei’rbirth, in an earthern vessel {thiJcri) in a corner of the house. In Hissar, neither 
parent should touch the cord. In Kangra, the midwife cuts the cord on the coin which she 
gets as her fee. Besides this she receives presents from the kinswomen etc. and these are 
called ndr Tcatdi, Among the Kashmiris only the secundines are buried^ the piece of the 
cord cut off being kept to cure the child if it gets sore eyes In Amritsar the uncut piece 
is preserved with the In Pera Ghizi Khin the cord is carefully preserved and 

buried on the right of the house -door. In Multan it is buried where the birth took place. 

^ * This is also done in Hiss£r, but neither there nor in Delhi is any vessel used to force 
tie head into a round shape. 

5 ‘ The morning call to prayer.' But usually the asdn pure and simple is specified 
(for this see Hughes' Dictionary of Islam, s.v, Azdn). The usual synonym for astdn is 
the P. hang, lit, : a call, or cock-crow. In the south-east of the Punjab it is whispered, in 
Babawalpur repeated in a loud voice, and elsewhere recited or repeated apparently iu the 
ordinary -yaic^. 
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The receives a gift. ^ After bathing, the child is made to 

lick honey, and then the ghutti is administcired. 

After the gliutti has been given, C,e. on the third day, the 
child'^s father's sister ^ washes the mother^s breasts with milk or with 
water squeezed out of kneaded flour, ^ and then her hair, in which some 
green blades of grass are woven. The following song is sung by her 
or on her behalf : — 

Btrdn, ihdiya^ main teri md M jdi^ 

Solar sunkar^ badhdwa leTcar ai, 

BirdUi ilidiya^ main teri md hi jdi : 

Ghhdii dhuldi katoH Mngty to lat Ahutdi rujpaiyd^ 

Pdun dhulan ko eheri Imigl s to khasm cha^an ko ghord. 

Brother ! I am thy mother's own daughter, and hearing that 
a son has been born into the family, I have come to felicitate 
thee. Eor having ^washed the breasts,' I expect a silver cup as a 
present, and money for washing her tresses. I will accept from thee 
a hand-maiden to wash my feet, and for my husband a horse to 
ride." 


For this observance the father's sister receives a neg^ varied accord- 
ing to her brother's -position, but not less than Re. 1 as. 4i. 

From the time the child is born a knife, sword, or piece of iron is 
kept under the mother's head, to ward ofl evil spirits. 

On the next or a subsequent day the husband's sisters make and 
distribute the aehhwdni ^ amongst the kinsfolk and receive a present 
in return j but amongst the poor the mother alone is given achhwdni. 

. For six days the mother is never left alone, partly lest she overlay 
her child, partly to keep off evil spirits. Amongst the well-to-do a lamp 
is kept burning continuously for forty days (but only for six among 

1 His fee varies, depending mainly on the child's sex. If ifc is a boy he gets a rupee 
or more, with some flour and sugar; if a girl, only an anna — in Hiss^r. Sometimes he 
whispers the call to prayer through a nara or tube ; and, if the child is a girl, he some- 
times whispers the takhir in both its ears, not; the hdng. If a mull a is not available, any 
man of reputed piety may perform the rite, receiving some sweet stuff only, not a fee. In 
Karnal a man of good repute is called in to perform on the third day, and he receives no 
fee, hnt sweets are distributed. Or the eldest male of the family may perform it in lien 
of a mulla. In K^ngra this duty devolves on the child's uncle, or any pious member of 
the family. In Maler Kotla the rite is adminisfeered with considerable solemnity^ A 
woman stands with her back towards Mecca, holding the child so that it may face the 
Qibla. As the mulla repeats the azdti she turns its right ear towards him, and then its 
left as he recites the taqhir. Until the azdn is thus repeated, the belief is that the child 
is convulsed with fear. In Jind some jaice of the date is poured into the child's mouth, 
if it is a boy, in token of welcome. 

* She is caUed dhigdni. But in Si41kot the breasts are washed by the nain 

3 Called dte Ttadudh or milk of flour, audit is used because amongst Hindus it would 
beaein to throw the milk after it had been used for washing, on the ground. 

Achhvidni (or chha — in Sirmflr) « caudle, Platts, s v,, where it appears to be traced 
back to ajwain. It may, however, be derived from chhe, six. It is giv.m to the mother 
for six days. A cup of it is sent to every house in the brotherhood on the day of the birth 
(Hiss^r), but not universally. The chhawdni (or-a) is also distributed among kinsmen and 
neighbours in M41er Ko^la^ and in return they send money to the midwife^ according to their 
means. It is also given to the mother, but only for three or four days. Its ingredioivts 
vary, and for delicate women *unndb or jujube is substituted. 
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the poor) , and a stove Is kept alig'ht, in hot weather or cold. Wild rue 
is also burnt for six days, to keep ofE the evil-eye and purify the air. 
Lest the mother sleep on, and her blood so stagnate and gets cold, 
women take it in turns to sing jacJidgiridn or lullabies, of which the 
following are examples : — 

1. Mere hdhal kolikli to sandes^ jhanddld ai hdd : 

Bdbal liamdre rd^d ks chdkar s hirdn hdle bhes * 

Jlianddld dj hdd, 

“ Tell my father that his daughter has borne a son : my father is 
a servant of the i-e. he is well-to-do ; and that my brother is yet 

a child : the young one was born this day.^*^ 

Aj janxm liyd mete rdj diddre pdlnd handUngi^ rt, pdlnd 
handungi I 

Ghi khiclifi hheji^ hdbal, 

Ilnbvang^ sughar jachd ko main tare 
dikhddngi^ ri^ pdlnd bdndUngt I 

The beloved of my kingdom, my prince was born to-day. I will 
make a cradle for him to sleep in, dear women I I will assuredly make 
a cradle for him 1 My father, having heard this news, has sent gM 
and khichvi for me. Hubrang (the poet who wrote this song), says 
^ I will show the stars to this accomplished mother, i.e, I will perform 
the ceremony of the chhatid 

3. Jaohd^ meri kdhe ko rdthi^ main terditr^ khilaund ri I 

KaTio to jachd rdnt^ ddt Tea buld ddn-^kabo kone paZang bichhd 
ddn — kaho that that ndchdn. 

Chorus — Jachd meri 

Bon^Ji main hTiHl dyd^ ah la diengd^ rt ! — hdtJi men kdndi, 
bagal men sotd Idgd, ri ! south bhul dgd, A! 

Chorus — Jachd meri 

Tere holar kd nauhaTy ae begam^ main terd naukar^ terd 
chdkar, ri, sonth mairi bhiil difd ri ! 

Chorus — Jachd, meri kdhe ko rdthi, main ierditr, kh^ldund, ri / 

This is a comic z achdgzri — as if it were made by, and sung for, 
the husband. The husband addresses the wife and says : Beloved 

zachd, why are you sulky with me ? I am in truth your scented toy : 
if you require a midwife, I will send for her ; if you desire a bed, I 
will make one for you in the corner — should even this not please you 
I will dance itnai thdi)^ to amuse you. I confess that I foro*ot to 
bring dry ginger for the zaGha-hhand, but I can go for it immediately 
and bring it quickly my hand was employed bringing the kdndi 
(stone mortar), and under my armpit I had the aontd (a heavy wooden 

To beat tvno, ae in mneic, and dance^ clappings the lianda. ' 
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elub, us(3d as a pestle) , which were for your use — so you see, my dear, 

I could not help it : O my queen ! I am your child^s servant — your 
servant — your own servant. Why are you displeased ? No doubt, I 
forgot to bring the sonth (dry ginger) 

4. Alhele ne mnjhe darad diyd — sdnwalyd ne mujhe darad diyd : 
Sdnwalyd ne mnjhe da tad diyd^ pdtalya ne mujhe darad diyd r 
Jde kaho larke ke hdwa se^ unehe naubat dhardo re ! 

Chorus — Albele ne 

Jde kaho larke ke ndna se^ rang hhaH khiohri Ido re I 
Chorus'^ Albele ne §•<?- 

Jde kaho IjxXke ke mdmii se^ hansliy kare gharhdo^ re / 

Chorus — Albele ne 

J de kaho. la^ke ki ihdld se^ kurte^ tojpi Idoy re ! 

Chorus— Alhele ne 

Jde kaho larke ki bdwd se, nhand^ ihagatie nachdoy re I 
Chorus— Albele ne 

^^The fine, beautiful, nut-brown, slender child, to show his beaxity 
in the world, has given me the pains of childbirth : go, and tell its 
father that he should proclaim its advent by a naubat (music on the 
upper storey or roofj ; have nafiri played, so that I may be rewarded for 
my pains by its soothing melody : and tell the mother's father of the 
child to arrange to bring the khiohvi with all due magnificence, for the 
ehhatti (sixth day) is given by him ; go, and tell the mother’s brother of 
the child also to make ready the hansH (necklet) and hard (wristlets), i.e. 
give orders to the goldsmith to prepare them : go also, and tell the 
mother^s sister to have ready the kurie (shirts) and caps, for these are 
supplied by her : warn the farther also that on this joyous occasion he 
must give us a dance by the bhdnd and Ihagatie.^ ^ 

This last song, though it is in reality the pasan of joy sung by 
Deokiji on the birth of her son Krishna, is still sung among the 
Muhammadans. 

The clothes worn by the mother at her confinement are given on 
the day of birth to the midwife, and are replaced by new ones on her 
ehhatti or chila* 

It was formerly the custom that the lobe of that side of the ear by 
which the child was born was pierced, the object being that the ^ child 
might live — women having a belief that the inercing of a vein in the 
ear is a preventative of mortal disease (presumably convulsions) ; further 
with the same object, the end of the nose was also pierced on the same 
day and a nose-ring inserted : but this custom is now rare among the 
lower castes* 

From the day of birth, nak^i nose-cut,*^ or noseless one, 
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the oat) is not allowed in the mother's room, in the belief that she is 
possessed of genii, or more probably in order to protect the buried um- 
bilical cord from any possibility of injury, and she is kept out till the 
cJthat0 or chilla. 

It is also worthy of remark that a hijrd (eunuch) goes daily to each 
mahallali (street) and cries Hud tetd ? Kaun ad ghar ydgd? (*'.«., 'Has 
a son been born ? ' * Which house has awakened ? ') Some child, or the 
Eweepress of that quarter, informs him of the family in which a son 
or a daughter was born ; going to that house he gets two pic© for a 
daughter and four for a son, and informs all the bhands, bha'n.delas etc. 
(players, actors, buffoons, etc.) ; from that time the bkaig^eie zanane 
hijre,ahdh taiy am-taigd, ehUne-wdligdy., and J// bhagatgeoi the town 
all those whose business it is to sing, dance, play, or amuse, begin to 
come, and after singing or acting for an hour or two demand their 
presents and go away, only to come back again on the chhafti, 

Thikri. — All the females in the house at the time of the birth drop 
some coins, from one pice to two annas, into a thihri, thelower part of an 
earthen jar, the first to do so being the patient’s mother or mother-in-law. 
If any near kinswoman is negotiating a betrothal, she drops a rupee into 
the jar, and this renders the agreement irrevocable. This is called the 
thikri ki sagdi. The money dropped into the jar is the midwife’s per- 
quisite. 

^TAcaqiqa or tonsure — The agiqa is an orthodox Muhammadan rite, 
consisting in shaving the child’s head tor the first time, on the seventh, 
fourteenth,_twenty-fir8t, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifch day after birth, 
and sacrificing two goats or sheep for a boy and one for a girl.i This 
simple rite has, however, been confused with, or influenced by the obser- 
vances proper to, the in places, it has never been adopted, or if 

adopted has become obsolete. ^ As a rule the agiga is celebrated within 
seven days of the birth.® 

The child’s head is shaved, and the weight of the hg.iV in gold or 
silver given away as alms.^ 


V The njeamng of the word ag'jg'a is disputed. It may mean (1) the hair on a new- 
born child 3 he^, like jhan^ ; or (2) be a derivative of the root aq (to cut or sacrifice). 

orthodox Muhammadans the observances vary, of. the Mishcdt-ul-Maadbih, 

iVL3iunews^ JLi, pp, 16. ' 

2 III Bhiwani it is only observed by well-to-do people, never by the peasantry, eo 
but chatf{ thQ Childs’s head is shaved. Occasionally a vow is made that the 

child s head shall not be shaved unless and until it can be done at a specified place. Or 
w subsequently shaved ofe in fulfilment of the vow. In 

Sialkot the aqtg^a is displacing the old dhamdn rite. 

4 commonly held on the chatti, or on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first/ or 

twenty-eighth, in Hissar; on the seventh or tenth in Bhiwdni ; on the seventh, fourteenth, 
; at any time within six months in Hangra, very commonly on the 
fifth, or m Nurpur, on the eighth; in M^ler Kotla on the sixth; on the seventh, eleventh, or 
i very common in the central Punjab to perform it on the 

SxXtn, thirteenth etc. day, if the birth occurred on a JMonday, it would be held on the 
following Sunday, and so on. 


^ Delhi, and some other parts, this is the barber’s perquisite. 
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The hair itself is carefully buried in the earth. ^ For a boy two 
he-goats are sacrificed and for a girl one.^ The bones must not be 
broken, but carefully buried in the ground.^ The flesh is distributed ^ 
among the brotherhood uncooke^ ; or else they are feasted on it. 

3ut the child^s parents, and its parents*’ parents ® must not eat of the 
flesh. Such are the main outlines of the rite. 

Beri barJiana., — A blue cotton thread, called bevi^ is tied to the left 
foot of a child ® in the name of Muin-ud-T)in Chishti of Ajmer, and when 
it is three or four years old it is taken to the shrine of that saint, and the 
parents there make an offering of five and a quarter sers of maledd^ two 
pice and a trouser-string. 

Bindu bandhna. -If a man^s children die in infancy, he puts a bit 
of hindu or'silver wire in the left ear of his next child. 

Beta chathdnd . — Women desirous of offspring often vow to offer 
petd 8 to the shrine of Dana Sher at Hissar, if their wish is granted- A 
little of the petd is given to the custodian of the shrine, and the rest is 
distributed among the brotherhood. 

The chhatti or eixLli day. — The religious observance of the aqiqa 
is closely associated with the chhatti^ the cliucJiahy and the naming of 
the child, three observances which will now be described. 

As among the Hindfis, the chhatti, in spite of its name, is not ne- 
cessarily held on the sixth day of the birth Thus in Delhi the mother 
and child are bathed on the Monday or Wednesday nearest the sixth 
day, the former being an auspicious day because the Prophet was born 
on that day, the latter because s Budh is- Itye hi sab kdm sudh hon, i.e. 

^ Wednesday, in order that all things may be right, ^ and thus all sub- 
sequent children may be sons. 

1 But in Delhi it is nude over to the washerwoman, to he thrown into the liver : in 
Hissar it is carefully preserved 5 in Malec Kotla it is kept wrapped up in bread ; in 
Rawalpindi the hair is caught by the sister, or father’s sister of the child, lest it fall on the 
ground, and kept in the house with great care, 

® In Kdngra the goats must he young and free from blemish, and of a uniform colour 
for a girl 5 the latter is the only essential condition. 

3 Or as carefully preserved ; while the head and feet are given to the barber, and the 
skin to the waterman or the mMdh (H5nsi). In KSng^a, the bones are buried within the 
house. In Amritsar, a portion of the desh is given to the midwife, and the rest distributed 
among the brotherhood ; both hones and blood are buried. In Shabpur the flesh is given 
to the poor, and the bones are buried in the graveyard, after being placed in an earthen 3ar. 
In Dera Ghdzi Kh£n, both bones and blood are carefully preserved (? buried) at separate 

places, 

^ If the flesh is thus distributed it would appear that the hones need not be kept intact 
(Ludhiana). 

® Only the grandparents, the great-grandparents apparently not being debarred. 

6 In Rohtak the thread is described as black, and as being tied on both f e®t^ The 
child’s hair is also allowed to grow until the period of the vow has expired, when it is cut 
at the shrine. 

7 Maleda, thick hand-made bread broken or pounded, and then mixed with sugar and 

yU. 

8 intestine. 

yw7 
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The mother sits on a stool while her husbatid'^s sisters pour milk, or 
water squeezed out of flour, over her head ; green grass or a thin slice of 
betel-leaf are put into the water or milk. , In return the sister-in-law 
receives presents {neg). Then the mother bathes, and taking the child 
in her arms, puts on her nosc-ring and sits on the bed. The guests, 
mostly women — though among the higher classes near male relatives are 
also invited — come in. Outside the men are entertained by eunuchs, 
bhandSi ShaJi-iiayayn-taiya, and dancing-girls ; while inside the house 
Domms and cliUnewdiian give displays of dancing. The mother, 
with her head wrapped in gold lace, sits enthroned like a queen, the 
child^s head being also enfolded in a kerchief. Muhdrah bddidn or con- 
gratulatory songs are sung, such as : 

Jami jam sliddiduy muhdrah hdd^dn j 
BdweV' farzand saldwat^ saldmaf-^badidn. 

May you be ever blessed with such happiness 5 nay, may you, 
with your son, ever enjoy peace/^ 

Or— 

Naurang cJiure^wdlidny meri jacTid tdnidri : 

Suhd jovd pahin suhdgan w.ot% hliari rdnidri: 

Naurang chUfe^wdlidn. 

Our Zacha queen, with bracelets of many colours and robe of red, 
a wife whose lord is alive, and the parting of whose hair is decked with 
pearls, yea, she is our bride.^^ 

In Hissdr the chJiatti is observed on the sixth day, the mother and 
child being bathed, the brotherhood feasted and the mother dressed in 
new clothes. Her father also sends the eheockak^ or gift of clothes, 
and the aqiqa is observed on this day. If a man does not observe the 
chhatti it is said Ghatti na chhilld liogayd. 

Like the Hindus, Muhammadans imagine that on this the sixth 
night the child is peculiarly subject to demoniacal influences. ^ 

In Lahore the mother and child are bathed on the first Thursday 
or Sunday : this is called chhatti hd ghusal^ and food called sudah hd 
hhdnd ^ is sent to all the women of the family. 

The ehhdchhaJc. — The ehliuehhak is very commonly observed on the 
chhatti^ but it may be postponed to the fortieth day, and indeed there 
appears to be no absolutely fixed day for its observance. In the central 
Punjab the first confinement ordinarily takes place at the house of the 
mother^s parents, and in this ease the mother, if the child is a hoy, 
brings back with her some gold and silver ornaments for herself and the 
boy on her return to her husband-’s house. These gifts are called 
chhuchhak. In the south-east the first confinement is arranged for af 

^ Among the zaminddrs of Bah^walpnr and Ahmadpur a ceremony called the doydn 
is observed on the sixth or eleventh day after birth 5 cMllre or small loaves, also termed 
wadidn, are cooked, dipped in syrop, and distributed among the brotherhood. 

Sudan, 
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her husband s house, but the mother visits her father'’s house some four 

or six months later and then brings back the ehliucJihah. ^ 

% 

Generally speaking, the olihuchhah appears to be used for any ' 
present sent to the ^ mother or child on the chhattz, aqiga etc, by her 
parents or other relatives, or even by relatives of the ehild'^s father* In 
Hohtak, indeed, the term appears to be limited to the presents made by 
the father^s sister of the child. 

In Hissar mention is made of a gift jamawana^ made by the 

mother^s parenbs to her. It consists of gam, ghi and sugar, with clothes 
and ornaments for the child, and would appear to be distinct from the 
chh'dchhah^ 

Weham. — Closely analagous to the clihuchhak is the weham obser- 
vance, which is wid[ely spread throughout the submontane and south- 
western districts. 

In Lahore the weham is, among well-to-do people, a link in a chain 
of elaborate observances. On the ehhila^ or fortieth day, the women 
of the family assemble and make presents to the mother and child, who 
are then taken to a shrine, Ofiuri is then distributed among the women, 
and the kinswomen of the mo therms mother are also given food from 
her house. Her mother then sends her clothes and ornaments, for her- 
self and the child. These gifts are called weham. The observance is 
only observed on ,the birth of a first-born child, Poor people also ob- 
serve it, but on a smaller scale. ^ After it, the midwife is dismissed. 

On the day after the mother goes to her parents^ house and returns 
with her child and the weham presents, the women of the mahalla come 
to view them, and the child^s grandmother distributes sweetmeats and 
panjiri to the brotherhood In return the women each give the child 
a rupee, or less. 

In Amritsar the term weham is applied to the presents made by 
the mother to each of the kinswomen assembled on the fortieth day. 

In Bahawalpur the parents give her on the eighth, twenty -first, or 
fortieth day, when she bathes, pUmts,^ and a ttewar for herself and her 
child ; together with other clothes for it, according to its sex. If weal- 
thy they also give a silver bracelet, or haali^ a silver necklet or a gold 
mohar for the child. 

^ Platts, suh 'vooe, says e'hh'&ch'hah is the ceremony observed after childbirth (when 
the mother visits her father— generally forty days alter childbirth —and returns with 
presents ; so the presents made on this occasion. The derivation of the word is obscure. 

In Hissar it takes the form olieochdk, 

® In Kapdrthala the observances are simple. On the third day the father sends a man 
of IcTiicThfi to his wife^s father, and he, on the eighth day, sends in return pinjiri^ clothes 
and ornaments for the mother. 

3 IBinnis. are rolls made of -flour and and weighing about half sijpdo eac^. 

* In Sialkot the parents send their daughter ghi and sugar on the same day, with or 
without jptnTtiSf to recruit her strength. They also send clothes for the midwife, as weli 
as to the mother and child, and an ornament for the latter. Well-to-do people also permit 
the ornament to be given by the father’s sister. 
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The treatment of the mother* 

In theory the mother is bathed on the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth 
and fortieth days, as in Rohtak, BLiss^r, Karnal, Ambala ^ and Sirmur ; 
bnt to this rule there are numerous exceptions.^ 

The bath on the fortieth day is called chhilla (lit., fortieth), and 
that on the tenth daswdn^ on the twentieth biswdn, and on the thirtieth 
tisiodn* But in the Karnal District these three earlier baths are called 
chhotd chhtlld \ and in Delhi, the claswdn cJihilld (tenth), btswdn chhilla 
(twentieth), eliota chhilla (thirtieth), and hata chilla (fortieth) — a 
curious instance of the confused use of precise terms in Indian obser- 
vances. 

Showing the stars to the mother * — On the night of the ehhatti^ mother 
and child are both dressed, their heads being enfolded in three-cornered 
embroidered bands {qasdba) , and the mother is seated on a low stool 
placed in the courtyard of the house. Two women, holding naked 
swords in their hands, bring her out ; the midwife carrying a chatomak^ 
to light the way. Standing on the stool with the child in her arms 
and the Glurdn on her head, the mother looks towards the sky and 
counts seven stars, while her companions" bring the points of the 
swords together over her head, forming a crescent so that jinns and 
jgaHs may not pass over her, and from this day the danger that they 
may overshadow her ceases. 

Meanwhile the father goes to the mother^s bed, and standing 
thereon repeats the bismillah in full. He then shoots an arrow into 
the ceiling, at the mirg. Hence this observance is called the mirg 
mdrna, and the wife^s mother gives her son-in-law a neg on the 
occasion. 

Once, on the birth of a prince in the family of Bahadur Shah, 
King of Delhi, the poet Sh^h Nazir of Delhi, described this custom 
thus : — 

WuMn phir shdh ne gih fasm ki wa^n : 

Ghhaparkhat par gadam rakh^ ho ke slidddn^ 

Add kar harf i ^Bismillah ^ sdrd^ 

Kamdn'^o^tir lekar mirg mdrd s 
Namunddr is tar^h tha sagf men ttr, 

Falak par hahhasJidn kijaise tahrir. 

As well as on the sixth chTiat^i* 

in Sirsa she is said to be bathed (? only) on the sixth ani fortieth days. Or 
on the iifth^ seventh^ or tenth (Karnal), every eighth day (Kapiirthala), In one account 
from Hissar it is said that the chhilla is only given on the fortieth day if it falls on a 
Friday. Jn Lahore the seventh, eleventh, twenty-hrst and thirty-first are said to be the 
days for the baths; or according to another account, on the fiist Friday {phhaUi ha ghusal) 
and on the tenth (on both these days the midwife gets dnes) , on the twenty-first (when 
'ganjM is distributed and^ a feast held in memory of the ancestors), and on the thirtieth 
and fortieth days. In Sialkofc the mother is bathed on the fifth, if the child be a girl, and 
on the eighth if it is a boy. 

® Fr ; ohawmahhf Le, ^ with four mouths.^ It is made of dough, in the shape of a 
our-cornered cup, to hold four wicks aud is fed with ghi* 
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"Forthwith (while his consort was viewing the stars) the Hng 
observed the rite, standing on his wife's bed with a bow and arrow 
nand, and. aftor repsating all tli6 bisMillahy his arrow shot hy 
hini into th© roof loohod lih© th© jVIilky VV ay in th© {irniani©Tit.'^‘^ 

Aft©r se©ing th© stars th© mother returns and seats herself on 
her bed ^ a table-cloth is spread in fronts the stool being used for a 
table^ and on this is placed food, including seven kinds of vegetables 
and various dishes. The zaclid rani or ^ queen mother^, together with 
seven other women, whose husbands are living, takes a little from 
each dish, and the only words heard are mz&bdrak ! aaldmat ! Songs 
are also sung : — 

TctoJid ^db dehhi/ite ko o/i tuTSy CJihatti hi dhUm jo pahuncJiz 

falak taky 

Sitare eharkk-i’-garddn ne utdre : Qamar aur muahtari donon pukdre, 

H-ua farzaifitd yih sab ko mubdrah : K^hudd ne kyd khusM donon ko di 

hai : 

Kahoy lathe kd bdwdy mirg mdre : JDamdme haj gae — gntj^je naqdre. 

When the mother came out to see the stars, the revolving 
heavens were pleased, and showered stars upon her head (showered stars 
over her, like the money thrown at weddings etc. upon the chief 
character in the ceremmy). As the child that was born will be a 
blessing to all, tell his father to perform the mirg mdrndy whereby his 
courage may be proved. When the sounds of rejoicing at the ehhatti 
reached the skies, the Moon and Jupiter cried ; ^ What joy hath Q-od 
bestowed on both (the parents), that the drums have thundered forth 
their happiness. 

Some rupees are now thrown into the chaumak as a present to the 
midwife. 

In the imperial family another custom, called Bigir-baehoJidy also 
prevailed, and the other Mughals of Delhi also observe it with slight 
variations. A big, sweet loaf was made of 5^ sera of flour, baked in 
the ground, and the middle portion taken out, leaving only the rim ; on 
top of this naked swords were placed, and on the right and left arrows 
stuck into it ; seven aulidgansy three in front of the loaf and four to the 
left of it, stood in line ; one woman passed the child through the hole, 
saying, JBigtr-’bachhdy ^ take the child*'; the next one would say, 
Alldh nigahbdny bachchuy ^ God is the protector of the child ^ ; and, 
passing the child between her legs, would say to the third Bigir hachchd. 
In this way, each ' of the seven aulidgans passed the child seven times 
through the loaf, and Ijetween her legs. This is the only Mughal 
custom foreign to India, all the others being similar to those preyailing 
in it. 

This observance is very widespread, but there are several interesting 
local variations. Thus, in Ludhiana tUe Jats, Gujars, Arams,' Dogars 
etc. observe this rite on the third day, and the mother goes to the door 
of the house accompanied by a boy who has s, ph did (ploughshare) over 
nis shoulder and a p'lrain or ox-goad in his hand* In Mdler Kotla the 
rite is called chhaffi ke tdre dekhdndy / to show the stars of the sixth/ 
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The mother comes out attended by the midwife iincl a woman canning 
a lamp. A man of the family carries the QiiraTi^ out of which he reads 
certain passages to the chikL In her mouth the mother has some 
uncooked rice, and in her hand an iron weapon or implement, while in 
her lap is some uncooked khiohri. Thrice she spits rice out of her 
mouth to the right and thrice to the leEt. The reader of the Q^urdn 
gets a silver coin and some gur^ and the midwife takes the hhichvi* 
On this day, the sixth, the mother is bidden ‘to eat her fill, otherwise 
the child will have an insatiable appetite all its life. 

In Kangra the mother sees the stars on the seventh day, unless it 
fall on a Friday.^ She bathes and observes the chief points described 
above in this ceremony, but the sword is held over her head by 
husband, and a woman reads the Qnrdn. In Gujrat the Chibh Rdjputs 
have an observance of their own. On the third, fifth, or seventh day 
the mother leaves her room. A squax^e is made with whitewash or rice- 
flour in a wall, and red lines drawn across it diagonally. At their 
intersection a picture o£ the new moon is made, and a sieve placed over 
it, at which one of the child^s near kinsmen shoots seven arrows. 

Sarddn hame hi rasm^^ Jnst after the I are dihhdna the families of 
the old Mughal dynasty performed another called the sarddn'^ harne hi 
rami ; which is also observed by people of the city o£ Delhi, but not 
necessarily on that date, as any time before the child teethes will do. 
'Women "believe that if a child which has not teethed be lifted above the 
head, it will pass white motions, for which this observance is a preventa- 
tive, or, if the disease has begun, a cure. It is performed thus : — TJie 
ropes used to tighten a native bed are loosened, and two women, who 
must be mother and daughter, are called in : oue of them gets ou the 
bed, with the child in her arms, while the other sits on the ground 
towards the foot of the bed. The former then passes the child through 
the opening in the loosened ropes down to the latter, and she passes' it 
back again to the former. This is done seven times. The two women 
receive the same gifts as are given in the higir baohcha ceremony. In 
Delhi city this observance is called shirddtVi and is only practised if the 
child actually gets ill. The women add the question shCn^dn gagd ? 
They rej)ly gagd each time they pixss the child through the ropes. 

MeniaW offerings, — OflEerings made by menials to the child play an 
important part in the observances in Rawalpindi and Gujrat. In the 
former district a boy is presented with a totd by the tailor : with a 
chaplet of dliareh and siris leaves by the flower-woman ^ — this is hung 
on the outer door as a safeguard against the influence of women who 
have miscarried ; the washerman daubs the wall near the outex’ door with 
stuff from his washtub, as a charm against the evil eye : the mdclihi 
makes a net and casts it over the child, as an augury that he may 
remain dutiful and obedient to parental control ; the sweeper {jnasalli) 

Because if she batlie on a Friday she will bo barren for twelve years ! Tuesday and 
Sunday are tbe lucky days for the bathing. 

® Sarddft ; possibly a contraction of sar-gardan^ i.e, that which is passed over the head j 
ahirddn clearly from sh%r^ milk , 

3 A toy made of several pieces of cloth of all colours, strung on a thread like the tail 
of a kite. This is hung on to the roof of tbe house but without any express meaning. This 
is also done in Grujrat. 

4 This is done in Gujrdt by tbe Arafn or flower- woman and she receives a rupee. 
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brings a small bow and arrow, placing tbem near the boy^s head, so that 
he may be manly ; the shoemaker presents a deerskin ; and the kamdngar 
or painter brings a paper horse. Each of these dependants receives his 
customary dues in return. 

In the villages of Gujrat the family Brahman .of a Muhammadan 
family makes an imitation 'j^pat tree, before the fortieth day, and receives 
from rupee one to five, according to the family^s position. 

- BJiaman , — The dhaman rite is observed among Muhammadans in 
Sidlkot and Gujrlt. In the latter district the mother bathes on the fifth 
or seventh day and puts on new clothes. Bread with halwd is distribut- 
ed among the brotherhood. This is called dhaman kdrnd,^ In Sialkot 
the observance merely consists in the kinswomen assembling a few days 
after the birth, and in distributing halwd and chapdUs among the 
brotherhood. 

PtcJihdwdn , — The belief in the evil effects of the shadow 
{piehhdwdn) of a woman whose child has died young survives among the 
Muhammadans of Gujrat. Every precaution is taken to prevent her 
getting access to mother or child, and green saT{7i leaves are hung over 
the outer door to avert the ptelihawdn. Certain tanks are believed to 
have the power of curing children who are affected by picJihdwdn and eo 
waste away, if bathed therein. 

KunisTit.^ — A curious custom, not very clearly described, is observed 
in Si41kot by certain tribes. Duriug the first year, if the child be ahoy, 
the wives of the family prostrate themselves before a heap of sugar, 
which is spread out on a blanket and divided into as many shares as 
there are proprietors in the village, invoking the elders^ good-will. The 
daughters of the tribe are strictly forbidden to use this sugar, when it 
has been distributed among the brotherhood, presumably because ^ they 
will on marriage cease to he members of the tribe or of the village 
community. ' 

Fosterage , — In well-to-do families a wet nurse {anna) is chosen 
from some decent family, with a nurse [mdnz] to dress the children ; a 
dddd to bring them up, and a girl {e7i}iochhd\ to wash soiled clothes, 
and to play with the children, under the mother’s supervision. 

In the morning the plays with the children, humming 

the following verses : — : » . 

For boys — 1. Mian dwe ddron 

GJiOrd hdndJidn khajdron sec 

My master has come from a far country ; 

1 will tie his horse to a tall palm tree. 

i Among the Guiiirs the Brahman actually comes in on this day a^d mahes a cliauka 
in which alamp of flonr is lit. Huge loaves of bread, each weiKhing a are given to 

the menials and the Brahman himself gets a to fa of flour. In well ‘to- do families a special 
khid of halwd is made and eaten by the members of tte got, but no one else may ^lartafee 
of it. Even married daughters cannot eat this halwd hecanse in marriage th®y 
be membeis of their paternal got. On the other hand a share is sent to a son s wife if a le 
is absent - - ^ , 

means apparently, ‘heU,’ ‘ yonnger,’ ‘a£ the lowest tlegree. in 

Bnnjdbi. 
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2 . Midij, duoe daut Re. 

DusJnnan hi eJiJuiit tor ^<5. 

My master comes clasliing in^ after smashing in the foe's 
breast/' 

Master comes with a rush ; 

Giving the foe's breast a crush. 

Or 3* Jug^jug^ fzig-^ Jraro-, 

Dudh maUda p%yd haro. 

Long, long, may you live on ; 

Milk^ ci'ushed bread with buttei*, live onJ^ 

When the dddd washes the chikFs face she sings : — 

Ch&zc/n c7lh^cll^ kmowd hlide s 
JDUddd bhdti nanna hJide. 

The dirt, the dirt, the crows may eat ; 

Milkie, ricie, tiny will eat/^ 

A.t noon, the annd sings the following lullaby {lori) : — 

A. jd^ H I nindiyd id d hyun na jd ? 

Mere hdle M anJehon men^ ghul mil jd. 

Jiii Tidn^ dti hdn ; 

Do, chdr^ hdle hhildii 7idn, 

** Come, Lady Sleep 1 why don^t you come ? 

To the eyes of my baby, O come I 
I am coming, Lady, coming ! 

Playing with a few children — I am coming ! 

Or Td 80 f mere hdle ! tu so mere hhole I jah tah hdli hai mnd : 

Phir jo par&gd id dunyd he dhande^ haisd Jiai jhdld ! haisi hai nind ! 
Ohorus^ — Td so, mere etc* etc* 

Khel, tamdshe, har le td Bare ; hahti hdn tujh se, dnhhon he tare 1 
Zindd hai man hh% bdp bM hdre : har le id dram Sayyad piydre^ 
Ohorus*r^Td so, mere eto^ etc* 

Khel tvPm. aise khelnd, lalnd / jin sena ho mdrf, hdp ha jalnd : 

Dunyd se 4ar, 4art sanhhaUhar chalnd ; sahri hai ghdU, rdsta 
phisalnd. 

Chorus.^— Tu 80, mere etc* etc* 

Sleep, my babe ! my innocent babe ! while to the child there^s 
sleep. 

Caught up in the whirl of (life‘'s) business ; where is thy 
cradle, where thy sleep I 

^ Hindi for nn age, epoch, period, long time, always. 
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Ghoru*. — Sleep, my babe ! etc. etc. 

All fan and frolic, go enjoy : I am telling you, my dearest 
boy I 

Your parents are living yet ; Sayyid, dear, take the rest you 
can get. 

Chorus, ' Sleep, my babe I etc. 

Play such games, my dear boy, as your parents won't annoy : 

Walk the world in fear, in careful mode i narrow its vale, 
slippery its road. 

Chorus. — Sleep, my babe ! etc. 

At night, on seeing the moon^ he is thus amused r— 


Ohandd mdmdnt d^r Tce» 
Bar^ pakdwen^ hdr Tee ; 

A'p Iclidwen tJidH men, 

Ham ho dewen ^piydU men ; 


FiydU gai tdf, 

Ohandd mdmdn gae 
Biydli di aur, 

Ohandd mdmun de daur. 


Uncle moon afar, fries fritters of saw-dust ; he himself eats ofE 
plates and gives me (food) in small cups : the cup broke, and uncle 
moon was angry : another cup came, uncle moon came running. " 

Sometimes the nurse sits near the lamp, and, reaching out her hand 
to, the flame and passing it close to her face and eyes, repeats 

Ahkho / mahhho I Akkho 1 makkho ! 

Mere miydn, Allah I rahho. God I preserve my master." 

When the child is just able to articulate, she sits him on her knees, 
and swings him, resting on her back, and moving her knees up and 
down, while she sings : 


JhnjjhH Jhotey jhujjhu^jha : 

Jhujjhd k% jhUm pcifi ; 

Miydn ne ehun^ chun^ god hhari. 

PaJeke, p rkhe, miydn hhddn ; 

Kachehei haehche nauhar hhdSn. 

jujube or her tree. The purport is that her little master 
is supposed to be on a swing, hung on a tree, which are her legs, and 
that as the branches swing, the fruit drops down, the child fills his lap, 
eating the ripe ones himself, and the servants the unripe ones. After- 
wards she puts up her legs as high as they will go, and says ; — 

Khaharddr rahiyo, hufjhiyd ! rdfd hd hot girtd hai : Agd I rd / rd t 
dham I 

Look out,' old woman 1 the king^s fort is tumbling down : crash 
crash 1 down! thud I " 


wwww 
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I£ it is a girl, she amuses her thus ; — 

1. Bitoi til bd{) c^tange din dt : 

Jiwen, tere bdp atir hhdi! 

Miss, you are princess ; you have come at a nice time : 
May your father and brother live long/^ 

2, Btwt, hefty di^, cliAapm k/iaf me^ lefty dns 
Mdre magricri ke jauodh na defiydn 1 

Miss daughter, you lie in a mosquito curtain : 

Through pride, you don't answer me 1 

3* Jkkho ! mahkho / ^neri hhoi 7io, Alldk ! rahko, 

Akkho ! Makkho 1 O, God 1 preserve my lady 

If, while asleep, the child smiles, they say that Bihdt is making it 
laugh. Bihdty or Beh Mdtdy is a Hindu goddess, who, it is believed, 
makes the child smile at times, and at others weep, by whispering in its 
ear that its mother is dead or alive, 

Bat^Jagd or vigiL~The name rat-^jagd^ or vigil, is applied to any 
merry-making which is kept up all night by the women. A vigills kept 
on the occasion of a chafti dddh-ehutdtf edl^girdh^ bumilldk^ or wedding. 
The frying-pan is kept on the fire all night, and fritters are made, Allah 
miydn kd rahm ^ being also baked. This is done to ensure divine favour. 
At the same time, the btbi ki nidz^ or offering to Fatima, daughter of 
Muhammad, is also made. Seven kinds of fruit and vegetables, in 
plain or sweetened ® rice, are served in new earthen vessels. On this 
offering are also placed some pJiulel (scented oil), surma (anti- 

mony), henna, kaldwa (coloured thread), sandal- wood and five annas 
as ehirdghi or lamp fee. Formerly it was also customary to put 
some slaked lime in a small plate, into which the pdk-ddmandn or cliaste 
wives, who partook of the food offered in the nidz^ dipped their fingers, 
and licked off the lime which adhered to them, in the belief that blood 
would thereby he caused to flow from the mouth of those who were 
unfaithful. 


GircmncUion .^ — Around so primitive a rite as circumcision, cluster, 
as might be anticipated, countless local and tribunal usages, accretions 
on the orthodox observance. This is simple. Thouorh not even alluded 
to in the Qt^rd^i, the rite is held to be sumiat, i.e* founded on the cus- 
toms of the Prophet, 3 but no religious observances appear to be prescrib- 
,ed in connection with it. 


1 A kind of biscuit, flat and round, made of a kind of Tialwd prepared from a rice and 
flour, kneaded in ghi and sugar, and in which are mixed dried fruits. 

• The proportions being 6^ eera of rice to 2| sera of sugar and 2J of curd. 

See article in Hughes* Dictionary of UUm, In the Punjab the rite is commonly 
called hhatnd, of, A. khatnah or kUidn | hut the term tahor, i,q. (parification) U 


nfe4. 
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Circumcision should be performed between the ages of seven and 
twelve, but it is permissible on or after the seventh day after birth. ^ It 
is very commonly done in the chhatti. 

As a rule the operation is effected at home, but in places the boy is 
taken to the mosque, and it is done in front of the door. 

The keynote to the observances connected with the operation lie 
in the fact that it is regarded as a wedding — indeed, in the south-west 
of Bahawalpur it is actually termed shddi. In accordance with this idea 
the boy is treated like a bridegroom, dressed in yellow clothes, and 
mounted on a horse. Before the operation the brotherhood is sometimes 
notified, sugar or dates being sent out to its members. 

On the day itself the brotherhood is feasted, and entertained with 
dances. The women sing songs, and sometimes ifo^mts are employed 
to keep the singing up all night. 

It is not unusual to half intoxicate the boy with ma^jun^ so that 
he may not feel the pain. 

As a rule the barber operates, but in Kdngra the Abddl is some- 
times employed, and in the west of the Punjab the Pirhain. In Bah&- 
walpur the boy is told by the guests to slap the Pirhain, who gets as 
many rupees as he receives slaps. Naturally as the father has to pay, 
he urges the boy not to slap the operator, ^ 

In Kangra the boy is seated on a basket, in which is placed a cock, 
the barber^s perquisite. In Lahore he is seated on a stool, to which his 
hand is tied by a piece of mauli thread, and unless a companion in 
suffering has been found for him, the top of an earthen vessel is 
simultaneously out off. 

The barber receives a substantial reward, He puts his katorif or 
cup, on the stool in the midst of his assembled guests, and each of them 
puts a coin into it. 

In Maler Kotla the boy is ceremoniously bathed on a wooden stool, 
and then his mother’s brother ties a kangna of thread, called hhamani, 
on which are strung a betel nut, an iron ring and a piece of liquorice. 
After the^operation the barber bids the uncle take the boy away, and he 
does so carrying him in his arms. 

In Bahawalpur the boy’s mother stands by„ wi^ a Qurdn on her 
head during the operation, her women friends standing round her while 
she dips the hem of her petticoat in u, vessel full of water. 

The foreskin, when removed, is generally buried, but sometimes 
it is thrown on the roof, or even attached to it with a piece of straw, in 
Hiss^r. In Bahawalpur it is called Ho/, and is carefully preserved, 
being sometimes buried in the floor, which, being near the water pitchers, 
always remains wet. In Delhi it is tied together with a peaoock^s 
feather to the boy’s left foot, so that no one’s shadow rnay affect him ; 
but this custom is falling into disuse. 

In Rawalpindi the operation is often carried out on the same 
day as the aqtg^a. The child’s sisters and his father’s sisters are present- 
ed with clothes, and they sihgis — 

Rand ni maye Rdnd^ Ohio ghar hhdgihharid^ 

Rarid te bjidgi iharia, Harid ni mdye Hdfid^ 

Jit ghar eh hetrd jamid^ f . Rarid te hhdgi bharid. 
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" Oh, mother I How blessed and peaceful is that house in whicii 
such a son has been born I M!ark well that daug-hters alone have been 
useful on the occasion."’'’ 


Vowg. 

A vow [M. omannat, in Punjabi manauf) is not infrequently made 
by a barren woman that she will offer a cloth, light a lamp, and have 
her child’s first tonsure performed at a specified shrine if offspring be' 
vouchsafed to her. The period for such an observance is always speci- 
fied in the vow, but it is usually limited to a time before the child 
attains the age of twelve years. 

Badhdwa. — Another type of vow is to place a silver necklet round 
the child'’s neck every year, or to make him wear a hama’ilt and add 
one rupee or more to it every year until he attains the age of seven, ten 
or twelve, when the accumulated silver is sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor. ^ If tbe necklet is sold at the age of ten the observance is called 
dataundh.^ The necklet should be put on the child’s neck on the last 
Wednesday in Safar, the second month of the Muhammadan year. In 
Amritsar this is. called Badhdwa Pir Sdhib. 

In Sidlkot the term hanh&wa ® is applied to the custom of putting 
on the hamd’il and adding a rupee year by year. After the twelfth year 
it belongs 'to his wife, but the vow may stipulate that a certain share of 
the value shall go to a certain shrine, and the number of years may vary. 
In Ludhidna the sale-proceeds are often supplemented by further gifts, 
and go to feed the poor. The object is to invoke God’s favour on the 
child. 

Half -heads . — fin fulfilment of vows) in liudhi&na, some people 
shave only half the child’s head at a time, every week. The right half 
is first shaved, from back to front ; then the left. This is done for some 
years, and then a nidz is offered, and the whole head shaved."* 

lmdinon-ka-paik. — Daring the first ten days of the Muharram, some 
people get their children made messengers of the Imdms \imdmoTi-ha~ 
paik ), thus ; ten yards of muslin are cut into four equal parts, lengthways, 
and two are dyed green and two black. One of each colour is then 
taken and made into a sheet, giving two sheets, of which one is wrapped 
round the head and the other round the waist. Some ten or fifteen small 
bells are then strung on a cotton thread, which is also tied round ^he 

^ I3uii in Sialkot and Bahawalpnr the hasZi or hama^il heoomea the property 
of the boy’s wife when he marries. In Hissir the sale- proceeds are sometimes spent 
in sweets, which are distributed among the brotherhood. In Kapurthala the necklets ^ are 
sometimes sent to the shrine to which the vow was made, and sometimes they are divided 
among the near kinsmen of the child’s mother. 

^ Daaaundht Hi, a tithe, also a Totive offering made at the age of ten : see P. t iction* 
arg, €uh voce daemandih. Sometimes a rupee is simply pat by each year till the child is 
ten, 

^ Badhdwa^\it. increase, growing. But in P, Dictionary it is ^id to mean the 
ornament put on a ohild.^s neck in f nldlment of a vow. 

^ In Si&lkot this custom is modified : only children whose brothers and sisters have 
died, or whose parents are old, are treated thug— half tho head being shaved, and the other 
half left, iu order that the Angel of Death may pass them by as too ugly. This is equiva- 
lent to giving an opprobrious name to the child. 
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waist. The boy goes barefoot, but hispagrt is adorned with feathers.^ 
On the tenth day of Hasan's martyrdom, rice and milk are cooked and 
distributed among ^Muhammadan households. 

J7ian4 . — In contrast to the religious rite of aqiqa is that called the 
jhandy which is done either in accordance with an express vow, or which 
may be regarded as the fulfilment of a tacit vow. In Hissar the rite is 
said to be extinct, but other accounts appear to contradict this. ^ 

The jhand is commonly observed within the chhila^ or forty days 
from the birth, but it may be deferred till a much later age. In Kapur- 
thala the aqiqa is QdXiedi jkand utdrnay but in M^ler Kotla, if the aqiqa 
is not performed, j hand, a look of hair is left on the head and 
cut off generally at shrine of Shaikh Sadr Jah&n, a vow being made 
that it will be done if the child live a certain time, generally twelve 
years. 

The jhand rite is not confined to boys, but is observed in the case of 
girls also — ^the only difference being that the barber's fee is diminished 
by half in the latter case. 

In Kdngra the hair is mixed with flour^ baked into a loaf, and 
thrown over running water \ but as a rule the hair is weighed and its 
weight in silver given to the barber. In Lahore, however, great impor- 
tance is attached to the jhand or first tonsure. It is generally removed on 
the fortieth day after the chila observance is over, but some people do 
this on the aqiqa day. In either case the hair is scrupulously preserved, 
and sometimes placed in a silver amulet or al ways carried about with one. 
The hair is deemed sacred, and kept by one on commencing any new work. 
Women believe that no evil influence can prevail over one who has 
it near her. But some people tie the hair to the child's bed. The 
barber is paid from rupees one to five, and other menials get dues from 
the mother's mother. Jhandi too, is very often performed on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first or fortieth day, and silver equal to 
the weight of the hair is given away in charity, the hair being then 
buried in the ground. But if a vow has been made the rite is carried 
out in fulfilment of that vow, and the jkandy or a lock of the hair, 
removed at the specified shrine. There, too, a he-goat is sacrificed, 
and some people even sacrifice a he-goat every year until the child 
attains the age of twelve or twenty-one. Besides which bracelets are 
put on the child until he is twelve. 

Among the Chibh Rajputs of Quj rdt the first tonsure must be 
performed within seven years at the shrine of the martyr Shadi, 
ancestor of the tribe, and until it is done the mother must abstain 
from meat. If the hair is cut a lock must be left. This lock is called 
Bdbu Shahid. At the shrine a goat is sacrificed, the mother eats the 
liver, and the rest is given away as alms. 

In Shahpur jhand is observed on the seventh, eighth or ninth 
day, a chUrt of bread, ghi and gut being distributed among relatives 

> If the boy be a Shia his remaining garments will be black ; if a Sunhi^ green. 

* Vows appear to be made at the shrine of Dana Sber of Bbanna to otit the jhan^ 
there at a specified age but this seems to be regarded as part of the 
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or Meads. But a look o£ hair called lif is kept and removed some 
years later at a Pir’s shrine j but the observance is not common. 


In Hdwalpindi the jhan4 is removed between the seventh and 
twelfth days j the sister or father's sister holds the child in her lap 
and catches the hair. _ The Ghebas keep three looks or tufts of hair- 
called tue^t boii— which remain until thp child is circumcised. 

In Rawalpindi, when a child has been shaved on the seventh day 
a lock of _ hair is left, to be removed at the shrine of a saint at the 
time fixed in the vow. Other people, in accordance with- a 'vow, place 
a hansli on the child's neck and sell it at the end of the seventh year 
offering the money to the shrine. Other but - similar vows are made^ 
and in fulfilling them the parents put on new clothes, fast, and feed 
the poor with the food specified in their vows. 


MarAn^on hi rasm. When the child is about five or six months 
old Its mother s mother sends seme marun^e,^ and these are distributed 
in the family. The mariinie are balls made of wheat or parched rice 
mi^d with sweets, or else of mo:i ehur he la^iu mUng U ddl mixed 
with syrup, together with poppy seed or boiled wheat. The balls are 
^de by closing the fist {muttU he band karne se), and are sent 
because at this age the child begins to open and close its fists. 


Section 5 . — Hindu bbtuothal obsebtanobs. 

Shattric ideas On hetrothdl. 

j /rieuds has furnished me with following account of 

orthodox Shastric ideas on the subject of betrothal, and I nrefix if fo 
my notes on ‘ Hindu Bethrothal Observances iA X Pnnfab > as i? 
contains many points of interest. uujao, as it 

The relatives who can give a bindino* nromi^p nf 
the father paterual grandfather, brothei" a sahulgl) Ld 1^1^ ‘Ihe 
mother. But if any one of these disregard the irikTaUox Mlaehar 
{family custom he loses his or her Drivileo.e and if dPvnI.roc ^ 

feSr t h™ rtlrS 

betroth devolves on the grandfather, and so on. ' * 

Betrothal being governed by various considerations It is 
ship on a boy or girl to betroth them in infanev ' ^ i • ^ 

girl should not only see the boy's body but havJreo-f^d 

of a large size': P. I>S»BrV,*pp* 781, 77^7^^ sometime* 

Buni£M whose family 


• The aahulyd, i,e. one of the same kul or family. 
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engaged in war, or an ascetic, and, apart from these general. considera- 
tions, he should have the following particularized qualifications : — 

Broad or deep should be his chest, face and forehead, his narel, 
voice and satya (inherent power). 

Short his throat, back, male organ and legs. 

Fine {suhhsham) his hair, nails, teeth, flesh and the joints of his 
fingers. 

Long the distances between his eyebrows ^and his breasts, his 
arms, his nostrils and his chin. 

Red should be his palate and tongue, the soles of his feet and the 
palms of his hands, and both the corners of each eye. 

Countless other points of palmistry have also to be considered. 
Thus, a boy with no lines, or too many, in his hand will be poor and 
short-lived. Lastly horoscopes have to.be consulted, and it is important 
that neither party should have been born in the mangal -raa^ or house 
of Mars, because, if so, his or her mate is doomed to an early death. 

On the other hand the girl should be aspincla^~i e* not related to 
tho boy within the following degrees, thus : — - 

She should not be of the same gotra as the boy. (The got of the 
maternal grandfather is also sometimes avoided.) 

She should be a virgin, beautiful, young and free from disease. She 
should also have a brother, for otherwise, accenting to the marriage con- 
tract, her first-born son would have to be given to her father, in order 
that he might become his maternal grandfather^s heir. Various other 
"qualifications are prescribed ; health, good repute, a swan -like gait, fine 
teeth and hair, delicate limbs and soft red-soled feet without prominent 
joints. Her fingers and toes should be separated, and the palm of her hand 
shaped like a lotus for luck. Her shape should be fish like, and on 
the soles of her feet there should be the marks of a goad and barley* corns 
Her knees should be round, her legs free from hair, her forehead broad 
and prominent, ihe navel deep, with three deep wrinkles in the abdo- 
men, the nipples round and hard, the throat like a lion^s, the lips as 
red as a trinha fruit, the voice soft like a cuckooes, the nostrils evenlv 
matched, and the eye like a lotus. Lastly, her little toes should not 
touch the ground lest she become a widow ; the second toe should 
not project beyond the big toe lest her character be lost, and her legs 
should not be long and thin, for that, too, is an omen of widowhood 
HaU' on the legs presages misfortune, and a prominent abdomen last- 
ing sickness and sterility Her eyes should not be a reddish brown" 
nor like those of a cat, for the latter denote easy virtue. Hair on the 
nipples will bring misfortune on her husband. Dry hair and everted 
lips show a quarrelsome temper, and so on.^ 

1 Some of the Pashtu verses descriptive of good looks popular in Kurram run • 

jg'in mein o H dalla cJihi pasdr thee guldna 

Narai malld sarinda z4lf idrdna 

Nin weip p lidalla d4ng gdrddn mirmdn^ 
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Shastrio law classifies women into four groups ; Padmani, Chitarni, 
Sankhani and Hastni. 

When all these points have been investigated and the betrothal 
decided on, an auspicious day is fixed for its celebration, which should 
not take place in the month of Poh, Katik or Chet, when Venus and 
Jupiter are on the wane, during the aJtrddhas, annual or general, dwitik 
(intercalated month), or the anatrd, when Venus and Jupiter are in the 
same rda, and so on. Sundays, Tuesdays and Saturdays are also to be 
aroided. 

Betrothal was generally observed during the following Nakahatraa 
(asterisms) : 

r Phalgani, 

Utrdn and Parhdn< Khdrin. 

(.BhadarpadAn. 

Also in Rohni, Kritkde* M^rigshdr, Maghh^Q, Hust, Sw4ti, Utradhdn 
KutSn and Reota. ' 

On the day appointed for the rite the boy’s party go to the girl’s 
house and both parties are there seated, while Brahmans recite the 
mangha-ekaran or benedictory prayers, and Shri G-aneshji is worshipped 

^ Zi ^%an.jan h'dm thha mania led lag%r4na 
Ch%<kJc uoislilitlai c%hoJc naraihu faryaddna 
Khddai thhi mihrhan forawt th%a siiratdna 
Thha ndrai ffdtti maldchho nd paHwithhi 
Thha sarTnai shTiundi laalo pa 9h7iaion sari tkhi 
Samandai jdna ta naistargi sari thhi 
Khddai mihrhdn iTthi jorawi thha auraidna * 

Thha hhhumari iaiargo si ajah thhithhan ihhi 
Thha ding gardan Ichoi zeir mer ta mazdigar thhi 
Thha may anon nrJeo muhhh hi istir safar thhi 
JBahhhtawar thhi chhi lehhuri shhiindi sardm 
Nin mein chhi pdm ohro ding gardan masalai kee 
Ding narai poza pa mukhh lei tajalla Jeai 

yanh haJehtama/r thha stanni pa JehwaXi hi 
Shirin al ah thhi mur ahd ta dir oka hhdmda 
Mahomed Ali Khan dair gunahgdr thhi hila ndldri leddima 
JParoonpa lyar talo o lidalla nazinua 
Bala tar ainga thha showdo watoro na ispina 
Maulah thha muhhi rashha ohha pair armanddna. 

The complexion should be fair, the face and brow breads the chin round, the nose 
thin and aqniline, the eyes black, and (one regrets to say) lustful. The hair, eyebrows 
and eyelashes should all be long and black, the teeth white and the lips red ; the 
eharms of rosy cbeeks are enhanced by a black or a green mole : the neck should be 
olngj the fir«:ers ta;perin^ and the waist slim* 
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in a brass disb (^hdl) ; rice is thrown on Ganeshji and the boy^s party, 
and sometimes red-coloured water is also sprinkled over them. The 
girFs guardian then announces that the girl^ daughter of so-and-so, is 
betrothed to the son of so-and-so. This is called the wdUddn^ i.e. * the 
dan or gift by word of mouth/ and is the essence of the betrothal 
contract. It is now irrevocable, and there is a very strong feeling 
against breaking it- 

When once the promise has passed the lips of the girl’s ■ father, it 
can only be withdrawn for grave causes. A Sanskrit adage says: — 
Sakfit pradiyate kanya^ ^ a girl is given but once.^ Formerly, in 
respectable families, a betrothed girl whose -fianed had died could not 
be married, and if such a marriage occurred it brought social discredit 
on the family. A Mirotra Khatri family in Multdn is still looked 
down upon because it once contracted a marriage of this kind. 

Then a janeOy or sacred thread, fruit, flowers and some clothes are 
given to the boy by the girl’s brother or Brahmans. The girl’s Brahman 
applies the tilak to the boy and his kinsmen. The boy’s parents and 
kinsmen make gifts to Brahmans and distribute money among them, 
an observance called ndwdn (lit, name). 

The boy is next taken to his father’s house when a morsel of bread, 
butter, sugar and JcMchri ^ is given him. This rite is called Grdhin 
dena (or gift of a morsel of bread). The females also distribute 
khichri to the brotherhoodj, who, in return, give them presents. Till 
far into the night, songs are sung by the women. 

Betrothal thus efiected creates a kind of relationship, so that if one 
of the parties to it dies, the other is counted impure for three days. 

In some families gvr and. a rupee, five pieces of turmeric, some 
sitydri (betel-nut), rice and fruit are thrown into the laps of the boy’s 
party at the betrothal. 

Taking money for a girl is strictly forbidden by the Shdstrds, and 
one who takqs it goes to hell. 

A proverb says : — 

Kanjar te Qasdi, chdt ndl chM watdi — meaning that low-caste 
men are divided into (i) Kan jars who prostitute their girls ; («V) 
butchers, who kill them; and {iii) those who exchange their persons* 

Modem Hindu observances. 

Amongst the Hindus betrothal is a contract, and is, as a rule, an 
indispensable preliminary to the marriage of a girl, though a woman 
once married cannot again be betrothed according to the ceremonies of 
a first betrothal. 2 

Betrothals are of three kinds : — • 

(«) dhjzrm ^ or ptin^ in which the girl is given by her parents as a 
quasi-religious offering to her future husband. 

^ This is the custom ia the Jhang District, 

® Punjab Customary X^ano, ii, p. 118. 

® D%arm di yaehdr in parts of the South-West PanjaK- 
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{ii) watta satta ^ (exchange), in which two or more families ex- 
cliange brides. 

(tit) takke or takHd)), di pacJidr^ in parts of the sonth-west 
Pnnjabj in which a bride-price is more or less openly paid. 2 


^ («) The djtarm or ritual form of betrothal is a religious rite. In it 
the initiative is almost invariably taken by the girPs parents/^ 

Thus in Gurg^on her father sends his family barber and priest to 
search for a suitable boy. When they have found one they return, 
and, if horoscopes are kept, compare those of the pair to see if they are 
in accord. If the girPs father approves of the match he sends the two 
delegates again to the hoy^s house with the signs of beti’othal called 
t{kd ov sikka.^ If the boy^s father approves of the match, ^ he calls 
his kindred together and in their presence the delegates^ place the toTsens 
in the boy *^8 lap, and some sweets into his mouth, simulaneously pro- 
claiming the girl's name. The girPs barber or priest also makes a mark 
{(z/ca) on the boy's forehead with his thumb. ^ During the ceremony the 
boy is seated on a wooden plank {fiJtanki or pafrt) slightly raised ojS the 
ground, on which, after it has been swept and smeared with cow-dung, 
a square {chunk) has been traced with flour. 

The signs of betrothal vary, but in the South-East Punjab there is 
almost always a rupee, often a cocoanut and sometimes clothes. 


Elsewhere in the Province the cocoanut is replaced by dates, usually 
five in number, but often two or seven ; thus iu Gurdrispur the girPs 
father sends seven nuts {cJihowdra)^ one or more rupees and some clothes 
as a %hag£n or conventional gift to the boy. These are made over to 
him by the Ugi (a priest, a barber, or a bard) at his parents' house in 


^ Watti di •pachdr in parts of the Sonth-West. 

V betrolM (OT the price paid for it) is said to he called damlah in LndhMnn. 

T%n betrothal is confined to the higher castes, and instances rarely occur among them of the 
toitiative hemp token hy the hoy’s people. Indeed, the instances noted are all from the 
Western Pnnja^ where the Hindu element holds a subordinate place under the Muham- 
madantahes. Thus in Shahpim, among most of the Khatris and Aroras, the boys father 
tokes the first step, hut among the KKokharam, or upper class Khatris, the girl’s father 
does so (XT, pp. 22-8). In MuzafEargaph and Dera Gh4zi Kh4n, on the India, the hoy’s 

ca« to“&3Pi,*p.1l).‘^" PP- "•»)’ *1^“ 5® “Ot tl'* 

‘to mangema or martgni, from mangnd 

w beg in marriage . Jxtif*mai is a term widely used ^ 

Muzafiargaph (South-West Punjab) paehHr is the ^tera med bT 

Eastern Punjab for betritlkl, but it literaUy meanfthe pre^nt’ (of sfven drtod 
a«t6s etc.) sent by the girl’s father to 'the prospective tride^^m.® (ot seven dried 

* Also called ropna (in Sirsa). The use of the term tiia (mkd in Puniahil in thi. 
seme a-unusual and ap^ently confined to the South-eastern Punjab ThusV HdSi the 
girl s father sends a barber with a rupee to the bov^s hf>««i> tt'nA ® ^ 

(which is called to the boy. L^^SS^’af^^iTlnt to E 

‘ No PuhUc_teqniry is made about the girl, but the womeu find out among themselves. 
boy’Jfo^^bv I* “ on the 
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the presence of his kinsmeOj and in return he sends the girl a shag^n of 
ornaments and clothes.^ 

In the Western Punjab the rite is quite as distinctively religions. 
Thus in MuzafEargarh, although the boy’s father and kinsmen take the 
initiative and go empty-handed to the girPs house, ^ they are there met 
by her father or guardian with his kinsmen and presented with gur, fruits 
or clothes, and the Brahman, if present, performs the worship of Qanesh 
and recites the go^rachdr. The gut and fruits are taken to the boy’s, 
house and there distributed. 8 

This rite is held on an anspicious day and mnst be solemnized at the 
girl’s father’s shop or pleasure-house, but not at the house where his 
women-kind live,^ and after it the boy’s father is called putreta and the 
girl’s dhefa, the relationship called sain or senr henceforth existing 
between them. This relationship prevents their visiting each other or 
even eating together, while the future son-in-law (Jawdtra) ma-y not 
even speak to his father-in-law {sohra) . 

Thus betrothal in the South-West Punjab is a solemn rite and the lie 
it creates is irrevocable, so much so that it can only be annulled owing to 
impotence or incurable disease, and even when the boy or girl is thought 
to be dying the tie between the pair is solemnly cancelled by the follow- 
.ing rite : — 

In Muzaffargarh, where the rite is called pdni pildwan {i.e. giving 
water to drink) , the boy is called to the girl’s death-bed and made to 
stand by her pillow and drink some water. The girl also drinks, and 
then the boy says, ‘ Thou art n^y sisi^r.’ This, of course, dissolves tbe 
betrothal, but it is understood that if the patient recover the tie will 
hold good. In the event of the boy’s not arriving till she is dead the 
girl’s body is not burnt until he has looked upon her face, or if the body 
ligg to be burnt before his arrival some cotton is smeared with blood 
from her forehead and thrown into his house. Every effort is however 
made to prevent the cotton being thus thrown into the house and a 
watch is kept over it, the belief being that, if the cotton is thrown in, it 
will bring ruin upon the dwelling’. After four days the blood-stained 
cotton cannot be thrown in and the house is safe. 

In the adjacent State of Bahdwalpur a very similar ceremony called 
mathe laydwau is performed to cancel the betrothal. Thus, if the girl be 
at the point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her death-bed 
gives her some sweets, sa,ying, hdn &dki miihdt ghirtf ‘ dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat,’ and she must reply lid bhirawd, 'brother, give 
it me,’ 

■ ^ P.O.L., xii, p. 3. 

a They say they have come to arrange for the ^acTidr (betrothal) of so-and>Bo 
chaudJhri* 8 (notahle^s) son. The reply is that th© girVs father will consider the proposal 
IwicJidr Tearnd)y and it appears to he etiquette for him to promise a reply in a we^£or.a 
fortnight's time, when the boy's people again approach him. 

3 XX, p. 15. 

4 In Jhang there is a survival of this rite, a girl being shown her betrothed^s bier, if 

tbe latter die before their wedding; or she breaks ar clod of earth at his doctor behix).d hif 
bier* and, having washed her clothes, returns home, , 
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This cancels the betrothal, but if the sick child recover and the 
parents of the couple agree to the renewal of the contract the betrothal 
ceremonies are again i:)er£ormed by the parties 

The m(^the lagdu'an must be done at the house of the sick child, but 
his or her parents do their utmost to prevent it as it brings calamity 
upon their family. If they knowingly jpermit it no other Kiv&v will 
contract an alliance with them. Consequently guards are posted at the 
door of the sick child^s house to keep out the intruder who makes every 
effort to get in. Both sides resort to violence, so much so that sticks 
are sometimes used and serious affrays ensue. Disguise is even some- 
times resorted to in order to obtain access to the sick child ; for instance, 
the garb of a sweeper etc., but if this too fail it is sujBicient for the 
betrothed to strike his or her forehead against the wall of the sick child's 
house. This knocking the wall, which is termed Saioan, must be per- 
formed within four days from the sick child's death, after which it is 
of no avail. If a child fails to perform the mathe lagdwan or mwan he 
or she cannot secure a second betrothal, being regarded as ill-starred, 
but if the ceremony be duly pei’formed he or she is considered purified, 
and can readily contract a second betrothal.^ 

(it) Betrothal by change is further divisible into three or more 
varieties, viz . ; (i) am7i>o sam/iand or simple exchange ; (ii) treahan^ or 
threefold barter ^ \ (iii) chohhanj or fourfold^ and so on, in Muzaffar- 
garh.® In all these the parties concerned meet at one place by appoint- 
ment, and enter into the contract of giving the girls, one to the other, 
after which each girl's guardian gives gut or fruits to the guardian of 
the boy to whom his girl is betrothed. Then the Brahman, if present, 
performs worship of Ganesh and recites the gotraehdr. The guv or 
fruits are taken home and distributed. 

In Jhang exchange betrothal is called a7no sdm^e^ a term which in 
Multan is applied to direct, as opposed to tarain vatni or indirect ex- 
change. In Dudhidna betrothaLby exchange is called 

In Ludhidna exchange marriage {batte lid liydh) sometimes takes 
the form called hddhe hd hiydh in which a girl of, say, eighteen years of 
age is exchanged for one of five. In such a case, a kind of disparity 
fine {bddhd) has to be paid to the party giving the adult girl. 

Among the Gaddis of Chamba, marriage by exchange is called lola, 
and the first of the rites observed resembles those described below in a 
dharma-^puna betrothal. But when all the boy's people go to complete 
the alliance, a grindstone, pestle and si I (mortar) with three or five 
lumps oigziT^ supdri hihan^ and rolidn^ are placed before them, and^the 
parohit taking the supdri etc. in the fold of his garment pits them in 
the mortar, receiving a fee of four annas from the boy's father before 
grinding them. He then mentions the names of the betrothed pair, and 
pounds up the spices. Then the supdri etc. is put in a dish with the 
guT broken into small pieces, and distributed among tbe guests, the boy's 

i The mathe lagdwan is also ohserred in the villages of the Multan District. 

® In which three betrothals are arra^nged in connection with one another^ 

* P.O.L*, XX, p. 15, 
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father first taking a piece. The elder members of the bride's family do 
not take any, as that would be contrary to etiquette. Then the boy’s 
father puts one rupee four annas in the dish, and from this silver 
the girl’s parents have an ornament made for her. She also presents 
herself before the boy's father, and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony resembles that observed, in a dharwa^pnna betrothal, but 
the coins put in the vessel come out of the boy's father's pocket. The 
whole rite is repeated in the other family’s house, but not necessarily on 
the same day. Tuesday, Friday or Saturday is an unlucky day for 
these observances. 

{Hi) In betrothal by purchase the essential difference is that the 
initative is taken by the boy's people, who go to the girl's house and 
there make the bargain. Then the girl's parents send their ldgi% (or 
more usually one man, the ndi) to the boy's house where the ordinary 
rites are gone through. ^ 

In the north-eastern (Himalayan) corner of the Punjab, the ini- 
tiative is usually taken by the boy's people. After certain preliminary 
negotiations, they go to the girl's house with their priest {paroJ^it) to 
perform the rites. In a dharma~‘puna betrothal the girl's father gives 
the parohit some dnhli grass, with at least four copper coins, which are 
to be handed over to the boy's father in token that he accepts the alli- 
ance. All remain the night at the bride's house, and after a meal, her 
father gives eight copper coins to the boy's father These he puts in 
his dish as a perquisite for the man who cleans it.^ 

In Kulu, among the higher castes, the parohit fixes a day for the 
rite and is then sent with one or two men, with a present of clothes, 
ornaments, and money to the bride's house. There he makes the girl 
worship Ganesh, and she is then dressed in the clothes^ and guT is dis- 
tributed among the villagers or neighbours. In return her parents send 
a sacred thread and a betel-nut for the bridegroom, in whose village also 
guv is distributed on paroMfs return. 

Among the Kanets, the local god fixes the auspicious day for the 
rite, and on that day, the boy's father or brother with two companions, 
takes the clothes and ornaments to the bride's house. She puts them on 
and guT is then distributed without any worship of Ganesh. The low er 
classes have the same rites, but among them the boy also goes to his 
father-in-law's house at the betrothal. 

When the initiative is not taken by the girl's father, it is fairly 
safe to assume that the parties are of low status or caste, and that the 
contract was not pun. Thus in Sialkot, among the Chuhras, the boy's 
father goes to the girVs house with a female kinsman, and is then feast- 
ed, giving her father two rupees. Next the, visitors are given an ordin- 
ary meal, and the girl's father gets another rupee. After this a blanket 

^ JS.O.Z., V (Ludhid.iia), p. 43. Butin MuzafEargaph Ganesh^ is not apparently wor- 
shipped intaJcTce betrothals;, xx, p. 16. 

^ The above are the customs in 70gue among the Gadiis of Chamha, but in the Churdh 
sub-division of that State the custom is far the boy^s father or brother to place eight copper 
coins or-aa much as a rupee ia the dish from which he has eaten. ‘This is called and 
the act juth ^dlnd. On the fallowing day the betrothal contract is made. 
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18 spread on tke ground, and the girl’s father, in the presence of his kin 
bnngs a flat dish into which the boy’s father puts the betrothal mone? 

considerable, sometimes amounting 

essentials of a valid contract of betrothal are the public 
Moeptance of the match, feasting and the exchange of gifts, the reliffious 
observed, being of secondary importance, even indeed if 
these are necessary to the validity of the contract. 

exceidf generally that a contract of betrothal is irrevocable 

it has become impos 

fo ihe dith oTff; its literal fulfilment is impossible oTinc 

on,f+.. “.®^th °f the boy, there is a widespread feeling that an imolied 

Ins^nets •■another member of his faiily^ 

SSSf' fi f Itors and jtS 5 

genSfeeliiff istW *1'® Shdhpur District, where the 

general reeling is that the girl is a valuable pii-ce of pronertv and fh if 

betrothal is a contract to transfer her ownership to tL ?Lilt 

SS rf^Ll ®ii®,aiay be married to another boy of the 

ihetemdity ob»r“ii tL“ Thtb^^ 

»bf A’ 

fnmil exceptional circumstances would make the bov’s 

“^^-teliforherinthe eveS of hi de^^^^ 
t^sleri tVcilc^^tS^^^ havi^r contraJterto 

o-ra/1 j. aicicle, to Wit a particular mrl to the hotr's faTrintr 

nd as that article do louoper exists the bargain cannot be fulfilled am] 

has a, ol.i„ to marry another Sf sl gM° t„ the W ' 

betroSL°t”'“„Si? *“ of 

mortal disease in eitlmrnartv^ ’ ^1?50oy’ V^Pofo®®®, blindness, or 

generally Z 

not recognized as a cause fer 7sdf.nii t the boy’s part is 

speaking eenerallv th® onn+i-a <- ®®']’ry out the contract, and, 

tbe boy ran break oft hi, betmtLl at“l “,nTSb“r^ a JiiSo^ 
the lX'1wt“'r tht ;“haS dtrUs'ti re” 


« ' P- 8. 

J? .C.jC/,i loo, oil, 

* “ (®«fg^O“).PP. 116-119. 
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lationship,^ or that they belong to different tribes,® and apostasy would 
also justify its revocation.® 

As a rule, among Hindus, priority of betrothal gives the girl a 
social, though hardly a legal, claim to be married first, i.e. to be married 
before the fianc4 takes another wife. The reason is that in a Hindu 
household the first married wife occupies a more or less privileged posi- 
tion. * 

The ages of betrothal. 

The age at which betrothal may be effected is not fixed, and it 
varies among different tribes and in different localities, so that it is 
impossible to generalize regarding it. Thus in Kaithal the KAjputs 
assert that betrothal cannot take place before the age of ten, and girls 
are certainly betrothed at a much"" later age among RAjputs than among 
other (and lower) tribes, so much so that it is common to defer a Raj- 
put girVs betrothal till she is fifteen or even twenty.® In Amb^la, the 
Gujars of Bupar put the lowest age of betrothal at five weeks ; many 
tribes putting the maximum age at forty years,® but it is not usual 
below five. Similarly in Gnrd^spur,® Sidlkot,® Shahpur, Jhelum, Dera 
Ghdzi Khdn, and Muzaffargarh there is no restriction as to age, but the 
actual customs differ greatly according to circumstances. Thus there 
is a tendency to defer betrothal among the higher castes to a somewhat 
later age than is usual among the middle castes; e.g. in Lahore, Jits 
betroth from four to six; and Rajpdts from twelve to fourteen,® in 
Shahpur, Hindus betroth from eight to twelve, and in Jhelum, before 
ten.*® Generally speaking in the Western Punjab girls are betrothed at 
a very early age, much earlier than is customary among the Muham- 
madans, but boys are often not betrothed till puberty or later. The 
feeling that it is a disgrace to have a grown-up daughter unmarried is 
very strong among Hindds. Throughout the Punjab pre-natal betro- 
thal is unusual, but not unknown. 

Some observances subsequent to betrothal. 

These are purely social and of little importance. In Hansi the 
boy^s father sends sweets etc. for the girl on festivals. These she 
returns with some money. Later the boy's father sends her ornaments — 
called buba. These, too, are returned with some cash, oil and clothes 
added, only three or four ordinary trinkets being retained. 

» F.C.Ij., X, p. 4. 

* P. C.Ir», viii, p. 3 ; X, p. 4, 

» X, p. 4 ; xii, p. 4 ; xiv, p. 6 5 xix, p. 18 ; xx, p, 16. 

* Whereas among Muhammadans the four wives are, in the eye of the law at least, 
absolutely equal. 

s P.C.JD., viii, p, 2 . 

® P.€.Z„ X., p. 5. 

» P.C.X., xii, p. 3. 

» xiv, p. 3. 

® P.C.L,, xiii, p. 3. 

10 PjC.Z,^ XV, p. 20 j xix (?), p, 17* 
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In Multan and Mnzaffiargarh^ there is a similar custom called auhha, 
whicli consists in the exchanging presents of sweets at festivals. 
Clothes and toys are also sent. These presents, too, are sometimes re- 
turned by the girTs people. This custom is spreading, it is said, into 
Sirmur.^ 

Muzaffargarh also appears to have some distinctive local customs 
in the sag or wab walawan^ which consists in the girl^s father sending 
the boy^s a request for sag (vegetables). 

The request is complied with and fruit of any kind in season sent. 
After this the fathers may have dealings with each other — a thing 
wholly forbidden to them before this observance. After it too comes 
the watr s&khy in which the girFs father sends the boy-^s fresh fruit or 
green stuff. In both cases the fruit etc. is distributed among relatives 
and neighbours. 

In Multdn the betrotheds^ fathei’s do not even salute each other 
when they meet, after the betrothal has once been effected, until the 
jddm sat observance has been duly performed. For this a lucky day 
is chosen, and then the girFs father with some of his kinsmen takes 
some sweets and Re. 1-4.-0, Rs. 3 or Rs. 5 in cash to the boy^s home, 
where he finds the latteFs kinsmen also assembled. He presents the 
boy^s father with the sweets etc. and salutes him, saying ' Rfim SSm ^ 
(the usual Hindu greeting). After this the two fathers may salute each 
other if they meet. 

In Jhang some time after the betrothal an observance called piridai 
is in vogue. The boy^s kinsmen with some of his kinswomen visit the 
girFs home where they receive sweetstuff ora rupee each, and the women 
of the hoy^s party are seated on 

^ Very similar to the sulha observance, yet distinct from tlae observance called 
in Mnltin. It consists in sending gur (jaggery), fruit and vegetables with two rupees 
(Bahawalpur coinage, which is cheaper) to the boy^s father, ‘ some time after the betrothal 
has been completed.^ 

® Betrothal among Hindda in large towns is arranged by the womenfolk, the mother, 
grandmother or some other relative of the boy visiting the girl's mother till she gives her 
consent or refusal. Betrothal is formally announced by the girl's parents sending a lump of 
gur with a rupee to the boy’s. In well-to-do families this ceremony, which is called 
13. to 25 rupees with 100 Jeuzds (sugarcandy) are sent. In the case of a mdjd 
(a widower) of good social status and well-to-do the amount often rises to Rs. 600 or even 
Rb. 1000. 

After the betrothal comes the pair pdnd (to pub in one’s feet) ceremony. At this the 
girl’s people send as many as 61 trays of HcM and other sweets to the boy’s parents, 

followed on the same day by a formal visit paid by the women of the hoy’s family (neigh- 
bours and friends are also invited, but no males) to the girl’s. These ladies are served with 
light refreshments and among well-to-do fmnilies the boy’s kinswomen get a cup of milk 
with a rupee each. The boy’s mother takes the girl in her lap and a sarwdrna of Re, 1-4-0 
is done. When the boy’s party have left, the 'girl’s in turn goto his house, where the 
girl’s mother takes the boy in her lap and gives him a mohar or a half mohar* One rupee 
each is given to all the other relatives of the boy, but his father and grandfather get a 
whole or half a mohar according to the status of the family. The girl’s party are not 
served with refreshments. The hoy’s parents then celebrate the hhdji^ In the case of a 
wcyii there is no pair strictly speaking, nor is there in that of a saukan (second 

wife when the first is still alive). In the latter case as much secrecy as is possible is observ- 
ed by the hoy’s people. 
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Section 6, — Hindu mab.eia.gb obsbbtancbs. 

Amon^ Hindus marriage is of two kinds, regular and irregular* 
The former is a sacrament and in theory indissoluble, so that formal 

A few days before the wedding on an auspicious day the dhang and milni ceremony 
is observed. On this occasion too the girl’s people send 51 trays of la^dlu Slq, with a 
big chat I full of dahi (whey) to the boy^s house. No females accompany these trays, only 
males doing so. They are met in an open space by the men of the boy’s party, assembled 
there for the purpose* The milni («- to meet) is now performed, the girl’s party standing 
on one side and the boy’e on the other. To begin with the girl’s people present money to 
the boy’s through their parohit commencing with Rs. 3 and rising by odd numbers, 5, 7 &o. 
to Bs. 17. Ihen the girl’s people present jewellery and this is followed by the salami, which 
involves the gift of a rupee by the girl’s relatives to each of the boy’s. At the milni the 
kinsmen formally meet one another, and the boy his father-in-law to he. On the wedding 
night the girl’s people send a mare to the boy’s house to fetch him. After the necessary 
jidja in his house, he dons a muhat and then he and his sarbdla (a boy under 10 years 
of age and closely related to the bridegroom) don clothes specially prescribed and march out 
of the house after the iambol lias been taken. The boy carries a sword in his band. The 
boy then monnts the mare with the behind him. Tlie mare is fed on ddl. The 

boy’s sister then holds the reins of the mare and refuses to release these until she gets 
some money as wag •j^'hafdi (-« to catch the reins). She sings the following song s — 

Ki Tcuchh dena vird wdg pTiafdi 
huchh vird ddl cJiardL 

* Brother dear ! how much would you give me for catching the reins ? 

Dear brother, how much would you give me for feeding your mare on ddl ? * 

The boy and his sarbdla then ride oJS to the girl’s home accompanied^ by a couple of 
friends and a servant. On dismounting at it he is beaten with thin sticks {t'Cli mdrna) 
by little girls who sing s— 

jSas puchhdif jawdi mera hehfa. 

Jide hath gdnd air sehra* 

The mother-in-law asks : • who is my son-in-law ? ’ 

One with a gdnd round his wrist and a garland of flowers on his head.” 

This done the girl’s relatives try to put a lahnghd (an old skirt) round the boy’s neck, 
but he resists in every possible way, being helped in this by the friends who had accompanied 
him. If the girl’s relatives succeed it is anticipated that the hoy will always remain 
obedient to the girl, otherwise it will he the other way round. This over, the hoy goes 
into the house marching under a sieve with a lamp in it which he knocks over with his 
sword. He is then accommodated in a room till the time for the Idwdrt comes. In this 
room he is surrounded by girls and other females of the bride’s family, who jest with him 
getting him to how down before an old shoe of the girl wrapped in red cloth which is 
represented to him as a goddess hut the boy does not always submit to this as he has 
been warned by his mother, sister &c. against such traps. When the time for the Idwdn 
draws nigh, he goes to the bedi, and is seated on a Jchdrd turned upside down with the 
girl similarly seated alongside him. Here too a number of small girls behind him try to 
beat him with tiny wooden boxes called ^abbid"^ mdrnd and annoy him with various tricks. 
He tries to snatch from them as many of the dabbis as he can. 

The wedding rite ha\ing been gone through the hhaipujnd is performed. In this the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on a bed with everything that forms a part of the dowry 
on it. The hoy is asked by the bride’s kinswomen to recite some chhands and for these 
he is paid a rupee each. 

The chhands are 

Ghhandpardge di jdi chhand prdge Jeesar. 

Sas meri jPdrbati, sanhra merd JParmeahar. , ' 

After this the girl is taken to the doli, but before doing so the following song which 
XDOvea every body to tears is sung i 

Lai challe bdbald lai challe wai. ' ^ 

Mairi/dn dolipa Jcahdr bdbald lai challe wai* 

MaJeh lai bdbald rakh lai wai* ~ ~ 

Maindn rahh hun dihdre ehdr 

Hun &i bdbal tera ddwa. - - - > 


TTSLX 
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divorce is not recognized. The latter is a civil as opposed to a religious 
union and is often dissoluble in practice. Thus there are, as it were, 

Father dear ! they are taking me away ! 

Father dear I the Toahdrs are taking me away in a doli I 

Father dear, father dear ! Keep me with yon, do keep me with yon* 

Keep me a little longer ! 

Father dear I yon can claim me no more I 
I belong to some one else, your claim now is false/' 

When the bride has been seated inthe doli often with a little girl beside her, she goes 
on crying. The doli is carried a few paces by her nearest relatives and then by the hahdrs, 
the bridegroom going in f re nt of it. 

A few days before the marriage singing parties are invited to their houses by the 
parents of the pair. They consist of females only and sing at night when they are served 
with light refreshments. The songs snng at the girFs house are called soMg and those at 
the hoy's ghoridn , 

SohXg. 

Desdn da rdjd bap chliadid, malildn rdni md^ , 

Pam Ulchda vir chliad^d. Madid sab parw&r, 

I am leaving now my father, king of many a kingdom, and my mother, queen of 
many a palace ! 

I am leaving my dear brother who writes on paU U, I am leaving the whole family." 

GHOBf Af • 

Bit tere naurangia cMrd, halgi di ajab baJidr, 

Pair Ure mahhmal M jnti turnde pahbd^ de bkdr. 

Thh LoHrI lEBSTlVAI.. 

A month or so before the Lohyi small hoys and girls go from house to house begging 
for wood and cowdung cakes (vhich they collect till the Lohpf night when a big bon-fire 
is lit and the girls sing :- 

so^'C wai lohafio aoii 
2?a6 d&oe Hcihan Ldl taindn waufi si. 

Is wauii di vel wadhai 

Qhar batMdn n4n sakki bhdbi di si, 

Pd mdi pd kdle kuUe n4n wipd* 

Kdld kuttd de dudin, feridn jiwan majhi gdin . ’ 

MoJimdi de, ke j d ddhfi phul pawd he jd, 

Ddhfi feri Jiari bkari, motidn ndl jafi bJiari* 

The boys sing — 
goThd^ 7bhd Wioyd, 

Bui lakaf, kM shakar* 

Isa O / Isa hhol bJidi hhisa, 

EUna O J TiiVm^ ai ke MItui, 

“ If yon east cow-dung cake you will get khoya to eat. 

If you throw wood you will get sugar to eat. 

Brother dear I open your purse ! 

We won't move till we get something I " 

Bddi mifi dae ni mdsi lumafai, 

Sdde ch/dhe kha ni mdsi Iwmafai, 

" Give us our turn I aunt fox I 
Bat np our rats J aunt fox ? " 
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degrees of marriage, witli something like corresponding degrees of 
legitimacy. 

Of the eight ancient (so called) forms of Hindu marriage traces 
still survive. Thus in Gurddspur it is said that the Bra/imana form is 
stili. observed by Brahmans and Khatris, while among J4ts marriage 
generally takes place suscording to the asura form, in which a pecuniary 
is struck, ^ In Bahi,walpur also the Brahm bidh in which the bride's 
father so far from receiving a price for her gives her as much as he can 
afEord is in voguei among the higher classes, while among the lower the 
amr bidh is practised. In the latter the girl's father receives a considera- 
tion, no doubt, but neither in Gurd4spar nor in Bahdwalpur does there 
appear to be any real difference in the ritual oE these two kinds of 
marriage. Both are called bidh in Bahawalpar, and such differences as 
exist are matters of caste, i.e- social and not ritual. 


In the hills the names o£ one or two of the old forms are said to be 
still in use Thus in Kulu marriage is said to be of three kinds : 
(*) bedi bidh, the ordinary Hindu forms ; (ii) rati mandi, 4 or 6 men go 
from the bridegroom to the bride's house, dress her up, put a cap on 
her head, and then bring her ho.me to the bridegroom ; (Hi) Gatiesh 
puja, the form used by Brahmans, Khxtris, Sunars (goldsmiths', etc. in 
marrying a Kanet girl. ^ But another account distinguishes the three 
forms as Brahm, gandharb and gharbidh, and a third classifies the usage 
in vogue thus 


(t) Brahm 
(ii) Arsh (asura) 



the twice born castes and Kanets, 


(Hi) Gandharb, by low castrs. 

Side by side with these are current four forms of customary 
marriage, vi0 . — 

1. Ghar-bidh, performed at the house of either party. 

2. tvti mandi, in which the bridegroom accompanied by 4 or 5 

kinsmen goes to the bride's house and.brings her 
home. 


8. madhhdia, concubinage. 

4. randol, widow-remarriage. 

These four forms are more or less observed in all tribes. In 
Nos- (*h) 1 and I Ganesh worship is necessary; whereas in Nos. 3 and 4 
a goat or sheep is sacrificed and kinsmen are feasted. The inconsisten- 
cies in these accounts show how fluid the customs in Kulu have become, 
and before describing any of the forms it will be convenient to glance 
at the classifications in vogue elsewhere in the hills. 

ip. 0. L., :di, p. 7. 

*P.O.L.,ii, p, 185. 
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In Chamba tbe Gaddis recognise only three forms, lidh, i.e, 
regular marriage, jhidplmka^ and jJianjarira or widow-remarriage. 
But in the Church tvizdrat o£ that State regular marriage would seem to 
be either (1) fandi or {ii) sir gaddi ^ ; cOiTOspondiug to tiie jindphttha is 
the man-mar zi or marriage made by a couple o£ their own free will ; 
while widow-remarriage is called handha Idna. 

The term is used for the remarriage of a widow in 

Kingra and Kulu as well as in Chamba. But in Sirmur ^ x’egalar ' 
marriage is termed jhajra^ in contradistinction to rii or marriage with a 
woman purchased from her former husband — Vtxe marlJchuI a of Kulu ; but 
the jltajra is not the orthodox Brahmanical marriage, which is all 
but unknown in the trans-Giri part of Sirmur. Jhafra is in fact solem- 
nised without the phera and is thus performed : After the betrothal 
the bridegroom'^s father or in his absence any near relative with two 
or three other persons goes to the bride house, taking with him a 
nafh^ some dresses, and as many ornaments as he wishes to present 
to her. The pandit reads certain mantras at an auspicious moment 
and the women sing the Werdding songs. Then the p%n4i(' puts the 
nath into the bride^s nose ; and after that guv or sugar is distributed 
among those present. When this is over the bride puts on a red dress 
and follows the visitors to her husband^s house, one or two relatives 
accompanying her. At an auspicious hour fixed by the pandit she 
enters her husband's house in which a pitcher of water has been 
placed, with quaint figures painted on the walls and an (earthen) lamp 
put near them. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit in front of 
these and incense is burned. Gut or sugar is then given to the 
bridegroom and he puts it in bride's palm and she ents it. In the same 
manner the bride gives guv to the bridegroom and he too eats it. 
This completes the marriage and the custom is called ghara^tnu Two 
or three days after this the bride's father goes to the bridegroom's 
house, accompanied by his friends and relatives to the number of 
300 to 400, and the party are entertained there, first with sweet food 
and. then with meat. No entertainment, however, is given if the 
bride's father has taken compensation for bringing her up. The whole 
ceremony is called jhajm. 

Apparently then jhajra means ^ putting the nath or nose-ring in 
the bride's nose,' but to the west, i.e, in Kulu and Kangra the term 
has come to he applied t3 widow-remarriage. 

^ It appears to be also called jar plmJca and :s soleintiised by 'burning a Tcarjora or 
Icahmah bush, i,e. by setting? light to the bush and tying tbe end of the bride^s sheet to 
the bridegroom’s woollen girdle and going round tbe fire eight times. This form is only 
permissible in tbe case of an educated girl marrying her paramour, or when the bride’s 
parents will not consent to the marriage though they gave their consent to the contract of 
betrothal. It is celebrated by tbe mutual concurrence of tbe bride and bridegroom, and no 
priest or relations are required to attend its celebration. 

a At a jandi wedding 5 or 7 men accompany tbe biidegroom to his fathor-in-Iaw’a bouse 
and there give the members of the bride’s party Bs. 3 and a be-goat : in a sir guddi donble 
that amoimt is paid, but not always accepted, and the bridegroom is only accompanied by 3 

In^bofcb forms a rupee is given to the bride for her bandhat S'U ornament, 

Janat appears to mean presents : in Kulu it means presents made to members of the 
oar at or wedding party 

Sir guddi means ‘ plaiting the hair * and is an incident in formal marriage, 

5 Bandha lana, lit. to put on the bandha, the ornameut which distinguishee a married 
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Ritual marriage in the hills — ‘In KuIcl fcbe parohif is sent for 
and given sweets and money. He then fixes an auspicious date for the 
wedding and prepares a lahhnotari or pi*ogramme. This he ta.kes to 
the bride^s house and expounds to her family. The day onee fixed 
cannot be changed even if a death occur in either family. In Chamba 
among the Gaddis after the paroJiit has fixed a day two men are 
sent to the givVs house with some g/n and if her people approve of 
it messengers from both sides go to the paroMh and get him to 
prepare the lahhnotari. 

Naming the day. —When both the parties are ready for the 
wedding an astrologer is asked to examine their horoscopes and fix a 
propitious time for the ceremony. The wedding is generally cele- 
brated at night but in special cases it is performed during the day 
{hathlewdn ). 

3. Investiture with the sacred thread.’^-^lM the twice-born castes 
(Brahman, Kshatria and Vaisya) the boy must be invested with the 
sacred thread before the wedding can take place. 

4j. lera ^ — ^This is the first of the wedding ceremonies. Per a is 
made of mdsli or pulse, finely ground, called pithi. The bridegroom 
takes his seat on a wooden plate and the help of the principal deities 
is invoked, especially that of the goddess of wealth, who is repre- 
sented by a current coin. This coin is used in every rite and is 
carefully preserved. After the marriage is over these deities are re- 
presented by images made of flour, Pithi is distributed among all 
the relative and friends, with a sweetmeatj made out o£ it. 

5. Lagan. — The bride^s father sends to the other party clothes, 
jewels, cash, and cattle according to his circumstances. Among the 
Hill RS,]puts these presents are made by the bridegroom's father. 

6. 8dhd chitthi . — A letter fixing the date for the wedding and 
settling the number of followers in the bridal party is despatched by 
the bride's father.^ 

7. Mecha. — A barber is sent by the boy's father to measure the 
girl for her wedding garments.*^ 

8. Brahma hhoj — Sweetmeats and cash are distributed among the 
Brahmans of the place. The distribution is three-fold, (1) per head i 
(2) per family ; (3) per branch of that family.® 

9. Bel. — A distribution of money among Brahmans and barbers, 
each of whom receives so many dels or shares according to the number 
of relatives he may be connected with, in some instances one man 
getting as many as 60 dels. Barbers get half as much as Brahmans. 
In the trans-Sutlej districts the ceremony is called thdma^ and the 

'Among tbe Kliatrfs and Brahmans o? Gardaspnr along with the * sdhdcTiifthi* are 
sent some cash, from Bo. 1 to Bs. 250 in amonnt, ornaments and clothes for the kurmani 
(hoy's mother) : also a hatora (cup) resembling a tabalbdz, some misri (refined sugar), a 
cocoanut and a rupee for the boy These articles are known as the fikh i. The boy's 
parents give the hearer of the chitthi a bag containing bits of cocoanut, almonds, dried 
dates weighing at mo^t 20 sers. They also give the bearer a bid, (gift) for the girl. 

2 Now-a-days ln Gurddspur the girl's hoy's parents wHh the sdhd chichi send the 
hoy's parents a mauU as a media or measure for the preparation of the girl's garments. 

3 These offerings are made not only at weddings, but on all auspicious occasions of a 

similar nature. 
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number of dels is fixed at 25S altogether. 

The minimum rate per del is a quarter of an anna and the maxi- 
mum. one rupee among persons of ordinary means ; and the hridegrooni's 
father is put to ruinous expenditure on that ceremony which arises 
solely from a desire for ostentation. (This custom prevails generally 
among the Kal^ls.) 

10. Hath, llira, ohonk ulanfia. — This ceremony is observed by the 
women only. The bridegroom’s mother or in her absence his nearest 
kinswoman, after bathing, dons new clothes and passes over the place 
where her son has performed the rites mentioned above. She then 
effaces the flour images used in them and stamps her handprint over 
the house door. It Is considered a disastrous ornen if any one save the 
mother or nearest kinswoman pass over the place in question. 

11. Mdidii. — The bridegroom after performing the usual religious 
rites is made to sit on a wooden stool. The near relatives rub perfumed 
oil and a fragrant substance called laim over his face, and he is supplied 
with a weapon to guard himself from sudden attack ; he is girt with 
an auspic'ous thread called the Icaagna, and from this time ho is never 
left alone till the wedding is over. On this day too four small earthen 
vessels are bung up by a string in the middle of the courtyard of the 
house and in these some medicines^ &c. are placed to purify the air. 
and to protect the house from evil spirits or onchanl ments. In Gur- 
ddspuT the kinswomen assemble and 5 or 7 of them whoso husbands 
are alive oil the biidogroom or bride, as the case may bo. This 
cereraonv is also called charhdnd, Ho apply oil.’ IFatna or liaFia 
is also mhhed on their bodies. On the same day palcau^ds (lumps of 
flour) sweetened and fried and rice are distributed among the kindred, 
and the hangna or gdna, a coloured thread, is tied round the bride- 
groom’s right wrist. 

These ceremonies are performed by both the families concerned. 

' 12. Chahhi ehung, kothi dta ^c . — The special millstone which 
is to he used to prepare the marriage feast is tested by some women 
of the family, who join in grinding a little corn in it in order to ensure 
that it is not impregnated with any poisonous substance. They in like 
manner examine the place where the flour and corn to be used in the 
wedding are kept. These are precautionary measures for the , safety 
of the guests invited on the occasion. 

There- are also some other minor ceremonies observed by the women. 

In Gurddspur sers of wheat are ground on an auspicious 
day. The flour being put in an earthen vessel {kothi) which is also 
decked with a thread {mauli) , and some of it is mixed with the flour 
meant for use of the wedding party. The hand-mill, in which the 
wheat was ground, is also decked with a manH. 

18. Shdrt*. — ^This ceremony is performed on the morning of the 
wedding day. The bridegroom takes nalu, and the help of certain deities 
is invoked, so that no misfortune may befall during the continuance of 
the marriage. He dons a gorgeous red dress with a crown {mukat) and 
a garland of gold or lace on his head. All his kinsmen and friends 
pronounce blessings ou him and money, called bhur, is distributed 
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among the Brahmans^ present. A boy relative of the bridegroom is 
made his sarbdld, and if the bridegroom die the bride is wedded to the 
sarbdldi as her marriage must never be postponed, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever^ when she has once gone through the ceremony of jal 
chaTJidnd* 

14. Qhovi cTiarhna^ jandi kdtnd.- In the evening the bridegroom 
proceeds to the, bride's house with his sarldld riding on a horse, the whole 
wedding procession following him. On his way he cuts a branch of a 
jand tree with a sword. Aphar is made on this occasion. 

In Gurdaspur after the boy has mounted the mare the women sing 
songs and some cash (as sirdwdra) is waved round his head and then 
distributed among the ^^agis etc. 

2 he first day in the hvide^s hous?,, 

15- Juthd tihka — While the iardi is waiting outside the town 
this rite is performed. A line (tikka) is drawn in saffron on the bride- 
groom's forehead, the residue being seut for the use of the bride. The 
object is that she may always remain obedient to her husband. Then 
some respectable persons of the town proceed in token of respect towards 
the hardt to conduct them to the place appointed for their residence. 
Afslidr is now made. 

16. Bateri . — On the first evening some uncooked food and sweet- 
meats are sent by the father of the bride for the bridal party's dinner- 
A small quantity of sweetmeat is sent back to the bride after the bride- 
groom has eaten of it. 

17. Milni * — At twilight the wedding party goes to the bride^s 
house, some of whose inmates appoach and receive it with due respect. 
First sarnasdr is interchanged between the parties, and then an elderly 
kinsman of the girl presents nasar to the boy's father or other kinsman ; 
sometimes a horse, cow or she-buflalo is given. This occasion is celebrat- 
ed with fire-works and dancing, and the front of the house is illuminat- 
ed. This done the bridegroom enters his future father-in-law^s house, 
and the rest of the party return to their abode. 

The real rite according to the shdstrds is that the girl .herself should 
come forward and present a nazar to her lord as a mark of obedience. 
But this custom is not now observed, as the marriage is celebrated in 
her childhood. 

18. Chdnnt jornci — An examination of the bridegroom to see 
whether he^ is an expert marksman or not. A chdnnt with a lamp 
burning in it is hung' in the middle of the doorway, and the boy takes it 
out with a sword. 

19. Ghoii * — Before the bridegroom enters the house the bride is 
brought outside the door where she meets him, kneels and makes him 
an obeisance as a token of homage. Under the existing custom she is 
wrapped up in a blanket and taken under t he bridegroom^s horse. 

20. Jhilfidn, — Some married women go and bring water from a 
neighbouring well, singing wedding songs. With some of this water 
they make the bride bathe, and the rest is put into small mud vessels 
with which they make the bridegroom undergo certain ceremonies, intend* 
ed to test his physical dexterity and capacity. The boy .is further ma^O to 
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utter some rough verses called ehancla, for each of which he is oivea 
presents in cash by the kinswomen of the bride. ^ 

According to religious doctrines either flic girl-'s brother or a 
learned Brahman should be present to examine the boy at the betrotlial 
and he should then address these words to him in presence of the 
assembly : “ My father ox yairndn (as the case may ho) will bestow his 
daughter on you in marriage subject to the following conditions 
(1) that you bathe before the nuptial rites in order to pi'ove that von 
are free from all dangerous diseases j (-2) that there is no defect in any 
of your organs s (3) that your manners are gentle and yonr life blame- 
less ; and (4) that you are not impotent.'’' 

This eusto'm, however, is now dropped. 

21. Suhdg-paU&ri, aalsaroeh . — The bridegroom sends the follow- 
ing articles for the bride as a first gift : — 

(1) A looking glass ; (2) a comb j (3) perfumed oil ; f4) 
saffron ; (5) jewels ; (6) a shawl. ' ^ 

This is to signify that in future she will have to adorn herself only 
with what he may from time to time provide. Some sandalwood*^ 
medicines and spices are also sent \vith tliem, to express the hope that 
she may enjoy worldly pleasures with him in perfect health and 
happiness. 

22. nuptial fire . — In the courtyard of tiie house is erected a 

quadrangular structure of young trees framed in a square and prettily 
decorated with split and festooned leaves. This is called bedi ami this rite 
is perior.aed under it. 

A priest, conversant with the Vedsis, ignites the sacred fire and 
pours into it with due mantars a libation of clarified butter. Then the 
father of the bride welcomes the bridegroom in the prescribed form by 
offering water to wash his feet and by the well-known oblation called 
the arghya. He then gives his daughter’s hand to the boy thrice 
reciting a holy mantar. This time both the boy and girl are installed 
on two separate stools, and for the first time see each otbex-’s faces. 
The boy afterwards worships according to the ordinance the fire com- 
pound, and taking his wife’s hand by general invocation prays to the 
principal deities that thej both may pass their lives in comfort, faithful to 
each other, and that their union may be blessed with healthy children. 
Both then walk round the nuptial fire, the ■wife holding the hem of 
her husband’s garments, to call to witness that effulgent light which per- 
vades every quarter of the globe, that neither in thought, deed or word 
will either swerve from the path of duty. The husband then sprinkles 
holy ^ water on his wife, and invokes that element that she may ever 
remain chaste and gentle and that her eyes, heart and mind may be 
his and his hers always. 

A number of Vedic mantars are recited on this occasion, invoking 
the help of the Natural Power, personified in different gods, as well ^ 
beseeching the one Universal Spirit pervading all to bless the 
married^ pair. Prom these mantars it appears that marriage among the 
A.i^yaTis ia not a civil contract, ^ but a spiritual union of two soul? foy 
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their worldly happiness, the propagation of the race,^ the performance of 
the sacred sacrifices, the attainment of true knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, and the final absorption of the soul in the Absolute Soul, the 
source of all existence, conscientiousness and bliss, marriage for the 
mere satisfaction of lust being held abominable. It was for that 
reason that the Arya Shfi,stra3 prohibited remarriage of widows, for ties 
once consecrated by Vedio ceremonies were considered indissoluble for 
ever. 

28. Zassi pair. — ^At the time when the nuptial rites are being 
performed, the mother of the bridegroom in her own house, in company 
with other relatives of the same sex, puts her feet in water mixed with 
milk. She then asks the old women to give her son and daughter-in-law 
their blessings that as the milk is mingled with the water so they 
may ever live in loving kindness one with another. 

The eeeond day in the hride^s home* 

24. Mitha that. — In the afternoon the marriage party is entertain^ * 
ed with a feast worthy alike of the guests and the host. Various kinds 
of sweetmeats are laid out in an oval form over a white ehaddar.^ Be- 
fore they commence eating a senior male relative from the girPs side 
presents a nazar and sweetmeats to the father or a near kinsman of the 
boy. (This custom is not practised among the Hill Rajputs.) Each of 
them eats separately out of pattals made of leaves. At night supper is 
supplied. 

The third day in the iride^s house. 

The bridal party is entertained in the same manner as before. 

25. Yard In the evening costly costumes, beautiful gold 
and silver ornaments, prepared for the bride, are sent to her, as well as 
some hennahi almonds and cocoanuts. The pomp displayed on this 
occasion is proportioned to the wealth of the family. The parents of 
girl keep some of these articles for immediate use and the rest are sent 
back. 

26. Khat (dowry) .-—Under the existing custom parents supply 
their daughter and son-in-law with all household furniture, such as 
clothes, kitchen utensils, cash, jewels, bedstead, raz&is, carpets, cattle, — 
in short with every necessary article. These are, kept outside for some 

- time for the public view. The boy and girl are then made to sit on 
a bed, when with an eloquent and clear voice the fathers of both the 
parties pronounce blessing on the girl in these words : — ^ Be thou unto 
thy husband as Sita ^ unto Rama, Rukmani ^ unto Krishn, Damodri ^ 
unto Rdwan, Sachi^ unto Indr, &c.^ ® 

^ In Gurdaspur this usage is also called hhurli. The rest of the sweets is given to 
the brid^room’s barber. Similarly on the second day the hardt is entertained with sweets 
called hiha hhat, the residue being given to the bride’s barber. The sweets served on the 
third day are called danda, 

* These heroines were famous for their chastity and attachment to their lords. 

® At the hha^ in Gurdaspur the bridal pair are seated on the couch given to the bride« 
groom in dower, and Ganesh and the nine gourahas are worshipped. Then the bride’s fathef 
presents (as sankalp) the bridegroom with all the ornaments, clothes, nntensils, sweets, etc., 

„ which he means to give his daughter in dower having regard to his means. Then the 
heads of the pair are .made to touch each other (a usage called sir jofi) and a rupee is' 
waved round their heads and given to the harbor. The "bardt or wedding party then 
departs. 
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a7. DdMila.—WheT^ tlie bridal party returos homo, ou their 
arrival in the town the procession moves slowly through the haz^r with 
oreat splendour. The hoy mounted on a horse proceeds first and the 
wife is borne after him in a dolL^ Among the Hill Rajphts the girl is 
carried first. Apshar is made at this time. 

When the couple approach the house some women of the family 
receive them with due honour. The mother waves a cup of water seven 
times round her son and daughterrindaw, which she then drinhs. This 
means that she, with pleasure and for her son's love, takes on herself 
every misfortune that may in future time befall either of them. 

88. Til hhelna.—The senior relatives of the boy in succession put 
a handful of sesamum into the hands of the girl, which she returns to 
them at once. 

This ceremony signifies that they wish the bride to bear children as 
numerous as the sesamum seeds which fall to the ground. Then the 
women sing 

JitniB dkarti til gired, 

Vine hauhti put janesi. 

‘ May the bride bear as many sons as sesamum seeds have fallen 
to the ground.' 

a9. ■ Bari hdtk ddlndt — A purse containing money is made over 
to the wife. She is at liberty to take any amount out of it to spend at 
her pleasure. The signification of this rite is that the husband entrusts 
to the care of his wife all his worldly goods. She then promises that 
she will spend nothing without his knowledge. 

30. God Itnd larhe M (to adopt a son). — k little boy is made to 
sit in the lap of the newly married girl, as a sign that she may also 
be a mother of sons. She then presents nazars to the elder relatives of 
her husband, and in return gets presents and clothes from them, 

81. Got Mndla.—'^o convert the new girl into her husband's got 
all the women of the family, including the girl, eat together rice and 
sweetmeat out of the same dish. 

S3. Sat hord.—T:h& mud vessels that are hung in the middle of 
the house are now taken out. 

S3. Kangna khelnd. — ^The sacred thread with which the waists 
of the husband and wife are encircled are now taien oS and put into a 
large dish, when each of them tries to take possession of it and - to 
achieve victory over the other. This is the last rite of marriage. 

84. Mukldwd. — After a stay of few dxys the girl I’cturns to her 
father's house. The husband with, some servants after a period -varying 
frpm one to three, years from the date of marriage goes to take her back. 
,.His father-in-law on this occarion supplies him with some clothes and 
jewels. 

>> lu this otMivance is also called mipati or returning and tbe rite of 

mwmg Jbe enp-roond tbelwy’s-and girl’s heads is known as pAni wdma. 
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SBcnoN 7 * — Muhammadan BBTEOT:ffAL observances. 

Terminology* 

Among* Muhammadans ^ betrothal ^ is known as mangetod^ 
mangnt^ mangan (and other forms of that word,^ which literally means 
' asking ^ or ^ begging . It is also called sagdiy especially in the 
south-east, and Another term is ropnd^ which literally means 

the present or token consisting of seven dried dates and various other 
things sent by a (Hindu) girFs father to his prospective son-in-law 
at or before the betrothal. It corresponds to the shagdn ® among the 
higher castes, e.g. in Hoshiarpur. The Arabic word nislat is also used, 
chiefly in the towns. Another common term is ndtta or ndtd^ which 
has a somewhat derogatory meaning, so that ndid (lend raeans to give 
girl in marriage, an admission of inferiority in status. The bridegroom 
is styled mangedar or mangeiaty^ a term also applied to a betrothed 
girl, while hendhd is used in the south-east. In the north-east he is 
called ddloy or dulhdy or nansTtaliy^ nausho^ nausdy or naudho being 
variant forms of the latter word, and in Grujr^nw^l^ lard is also used. 
In the Talagang tahsil of Jhelum he is called na^ha and his bride is 
Jcuriy literally a girl or a vii’gin. In the south-west qkot is in common 
use. 

The bride is correspondingly lendlidniy dulhauy or kwdr in the 
south-west, and after she is married nodh or bahd,^ The latter term 
means literally son^s wife. 

In the Pashto of Peshawar betrothal is called hoyidin. The 
bridegroom is called cJianghTdl and the bride chungjiald. During the 
days of marriage the changhdl and cJiunghuld are respectively called 
Jk haw and and ndwL 

The boy's father is paiiiicularly, and uhe boy's kinsmen are general- 
ly, called gut ret a* Similarly the girl's father or party is dheta. 

Preliminaries in betrothal. 

In Arabia, it is said, marriage is usually adult, and it is not regard- 
ed as indecent that the bridegroom should see his future wife, but the 
seclusion of women in India renders this impossible, at least among the 
better classes. In consequence a mdshsTidta or go-between is often 
employed to spy on the girl and report on her looks etc. to the boy's 
people. These go-betweens assume various disguises, such as cloth- 
sellers, in order to obtain access to the girl's house, while, on the other 
hand, a girl is_not infrequently substituted for the one seen and reported 

^ mdngarn in the Rdjanpur tahs£l of pera Ghdzl KhAn. 

® JFr. kuran% ‘ a relation of marriage/ 

® Or sJiagan^ lit. * an omen.^ 

* Man gen ata^ from man gen ati is also nsed. 

s This word appears to tUeAh * neW kihg.* 

® See Maya Singh^s Punjabi Dicty, 
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on by tbe go-between. TJnpleasantneBS not unnataTOlly frequently 
results from such a deception. In theory Muhammadan law attaches 
great importance to mutual consent in marriagCj but in India the 
practice is very often opposed to allowing even grown-up girls to 
express any opinion on a proposed betrothal. In fact, among the 
Muhammadans of Delhi there is a custom of pre-natal betrothal which 
is called tkiM hi mdng,^ because, if a girl be horn according to 
anticipation, the boy^s mother drops a rupee into the girl baby’s bath or 
mixes sugarcandy in the given to her, as an earnest of the 

betrothal contract thus ratihedl In Eohtak a hoy’s mother or any near 
kinswoman may drop a rupee into the vessel used^by a midwife, and by 
so doing apparently bespeaks the new-horn girl for her son. The 
betrothal is there and then announced and congratulations are ex- 
changed. 

Contrary to the usual practice amongst Hindds, the proposal among 
Muhammadans comes almost invariably from the boy’s side. The term 
hdtdnd hat-jdnd, to propose, is used when negotiations are opened by the 
boy’s people. When both sides are satisfied as to the suitability of the 
match a day is fixed ‘ for sweetening the mouth ’ {mdriJt mithd harne hd 
dtn), and on that day a number of women, with a few men of the boy’s 
family, go to the girl’s house to perform the betrothal rites. ^ In 
the Sangrfir tahsil of Jind the request by the boy’s father is called 
dhuh and he visits the girl’s father in the evening. The dud-i-khair 
is then observed, the senior member of the boys’s party commencing 
the prayer. 

In Dera Ghdzi KhAn the negotiations which precede a betrothal^ 
are called aawdl or * request, ’ and may take place a month or more 
before the betrothal is solemnised. 

The negotiations are, however, not infrequently opened by the 
girl’s people among the rural classes who are converts from Hinduism. 
Thus among the Meos of GurgAon the girl’s party first visits the boy’s 
father, and reaches his house on the evening of an auspicious day in 
the lunar month. If they find the boy to their liking they are feasted, 
after giving a rupee each to the boy, nis father, brother, father’s sister, 
and ms mirdai and barber. The party is also feasted on the 2nd and 
third days, after which it sets out for its home, ^ving the boy’s 
parents Es. 11 or 22 as a farewell gift. Of this sum a rupee is left 
in the vessel in which it was presented j the barber and mirdsi take 
one rupee and the balance is given to the poor. The girl’s father in turn 
gives a rupee to the boy’s father. This is called mildp. Among 
other Muhammadans the observances vary. A ring or two is often 
sent to the boy, with other presents, and the rings are put on by the 
boy amongst his assembled kinsmen,® A ring is often presented in 
' sugar, and the kinsmen feasted with more or less ceremony. 

* Fr. fhikra, an earthen vessel. MAng, asking. 

* TUs paragraph applies to DelM dty. 

» The baif)er is 'given Tice, ^>«,and sugar, but udhing onpta.i riiii g salt should be 
oSeTedldni onihis oooarion. 
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When such a negotiation is initiated hj the girPs father certain 
special observances may occur. Thus in SiAlkot a barber^ or even a 

Brahman, is sent to the pntreta or boy^s father, and when he reaches 
his house a little oil is dropped on the threshold before he enters It. 
This observance is called tel ^dlnd. The putrcia^s Idgis also assemble, 
and the dhetd^s Idgi is given some sugar in a plate, from which he 
takes a little in his mouth. This observance is called munJi juthldwnd 
or futhdlnd or juthalnna = to defile : P. i?., p. 5Sa. Then the Idgi 
is given hhichn* He eats some of it and drops a rupee and some 
copper coins in the plate. These are distributed among the jputretd^s 
Idgis. Next day the boy^s kinsmen feast the Idgi on rice and sugar 
or mutton and bread. At the zuhr prayer carpets are spread in the 
boy^s house and the whole brotherhood assemble. The boy is seated 
in front of the Idgi^ who gives him from Re. 1 to Rs. 25 as well as 
a date or sugarcandy to eat. Then he exchanges congratulations with 
them and observes the nigat khair. After this all present congratulate 
the boy^s father. The dhetd^s Idgi presents a sum varying from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 11 for distribution among the boy^s kamins* The boy’s 
people also distribute tapdsds of sugar among tbe people on this occasion. 
Some well-to-do Jats and Rdjput families also send a camel, a horse^ 
and ornaments suet as bangles or hutkidn^ for the boy’s mother. This 
is called tikkA hTiejnd. On this occasion drums &c- are beaten in the 
boy^s father’s bouse. The persons present on the occasion crive a rupee each 
to the boy^s father to be given to the Idgi* On the Idg^s departure the 
boy^s father gives them as wad dig i from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8, which is 
divided into four shares, three being given to the Idgis named above and 
the fourth to the Idgi of the maternal relatives. No mention is made 
on this occasion regarding the date of the wedding. 

A very few wealthy families in Qu3rdnwd.la also observe this 
custom of sending a tikka^ but in a slightly different way. It consists 
in sending a barber, a mirdsi, a Brahman, and a tailor, with a horse, a 
camel, clothes for the boy and his parents, a gold finger-ring for the 
boy, Rs. 21 in cash, five lumps of candy, and some dried dates. On 
the arrival of the Idgis named, the boy^’s father invites his kinsfolk to 
his house and displays the gifts mentioned. Congratulations are then 
exchanged and tapdsds distributed among those present. Rs. 2 to 6 
are given to each of the bride^s Idgis^ and they are then sent back. 
Various intermediaries are employed in tbe preliminary negotiation. 
Thus in the Bhakkar tahsil of Mi^nwili, on the Indus, a Sayyid, 
manlam^ fagiVy or any respectable elder, is sent to the girPs father by 
the boy^s to make a request {dhnhnd) for ber hand. If it is meant to 
accept it an ambiguous B,nBvier is given until the proposal has been re- 
peated four or five times. Meanwhile the boy^s kinswomen begin visiting 
the girPs family with presents, and finally the offer is accepted provided 
the parties be related or the boy^s father promises compensation or a girl 
in exchange. In the Leiah tahsil of this district among the leading fami- 
lies, almost all Syyids and dominant Baloch, the first step to take when 
a boy reaches a marrying age is to send a dknk or embassy of picked 
members of the family to the girl^s father. His refusal will be definite, 

1 JSudXti, a gold coin worth Hs, 5 : 168, 
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not to say abrupt, but his acceptance ostensibly reluctant and well^ 
considered. The families now begin to associate, but the girl veils 
herself from all the males of her intended husbantVs family. 

But in Hazara generally no intermediary is employed save the 
barber, and ho is not called when tho parties belong to the same brother* 
hood, for then the womenfolk arrange matters. In Peshawar an elderly 
kinswoman of the boy acts as daldla^ or go-betwoon, and it is only when 
she has succeeded in securing a bride for him that a fir^a of Sayyids 
and ti/amas is sent to the girPs parents. If they are wealthy they "put 
ofE the twice or thrice before finally consenting. 

Even after these preliminary negotiations the final betrothal does not 
always take place at o-nce. Thus in Bhakkar and Leiah a few days after 
the negotiations have closed the boy's people go to the girPs house and 
formally present her father with a few gold or silver ornaments for her 
use, and after the diid-z-Inliatr been repeated distribute sweetstufE. 
This observance is called or Hoken/ In Bhakkar the boy^s 

father is said to place a ring on her finger and a hhochlian or sheet on 
her head, and this is called nisTidni, The betrothal follows a month or 
two later. But among the XJtmdnzais in Hazdra the vishdni only 
precedes the betrothal by a couple of days, and is observed in rather a 
curious way : the hoy^s party takes present to the girPs village. 
After nightfall they are invited to her house, and the mirdsi brings a 
plate, into which the boy^s father puts the ornaments. Of these the 
girPs father takes two or three by way of msJidm, and then the 
betrothal is announced, the dud~i^hJi air recited, and congratulations 
exchanged. The mirdsz^s fee for this service varies from Rs. to 8, 
twice that of the barber, so the part he plays must be regarded 
as important.^ The boy^'s teacher gets from Rs. 1 to 5. Among the 
Jaddns in this district the nishdni appearr to be the betrothal itself, 
for when a match has been arranged the boy^s father sends food — 
jtrga M rotj — to the girPs and then pays a visit {jirgi)^ which 
must be made on a Monday or a Friday, and by night, to her house. 
The firga oT visitors are then fed, and a barber presents sugar in a plate 
to one of its members. H e. drops Rs. SP, 50, or whatever the girPs 
father demands, into it and the barber carries it into the house. The 
gIrPs father accepts part of the money and returns the rest. 
The dud-i’&hair is then recited, and a rupee ^ given to the mosque. A 
barber then gives the hoy^s kinsmen in a cup {Jiatora)f into which they 
drop a rupee. In another cup mehndi is brought, and this is applied to 
each man by way of nishdni. Another rupee is dropped into this cup 
also. Within a week of the jirga^^ departure, some of the boy's kins- 
men take a sweetmeat called to the girPs house, where they 

spend the night. The return visit is called milnu At the next 'Id the 
hoy's parents send the girl clothes and uncooked food, with an orna- 
ment if well-to-do, and similar presents are sent on every 'Id and Shah 
Barat until the wedding. 

^©shdwar also the nisJidni is the ndtd or betrothal. When 
the la&t /tr^ijfhas obtained a definite promise of the girl, a body of the 

/ Callecl ^4 rwjpm. 
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boy^s kinsmen go to the girl^s house, and take one to seven ornaments 
with them as niahdni. When they arrive they are seated on a carpet^ 
and the barber brings a patnos into which each x^uts some money. The 
ornaments, too, are put in, and then the patnos is sent inside to the 
girFs womenfolk. The amount of money agreed upon and the niskdni 
are kept, and the patnos with the balance sent out again to the boy^s . 
kinsmen. The betrothal is completed by the father paying certain 
fees to the barber, the imdm of the mosque, and the muirib. On the 
third day after this the girFs parents send the boy a ring and a suit 
of clothes — a gift called jord — and at each fair and festival his parents 
send her presents till the wedding. 

In the Utmaniidma Tappa of Peshawar the nishdni observance 
appears in all essentials under the name of the plate in which 

the ornaments for the girl are placed. The thdl ceremony concludes 
with the return, it is said, of all the ornaments and cash offei'ed. 
However this may be, at its close each person present drinks some 
sbarhat Vbndi puts some mehndi on his hands — ^an observation called 
ghdnt^ which is held to make the betrothal binding. The third day 
after the betrothal the girFs kinswomen go to the boy^s house for two or 
three days, and when they depart his parents give his future mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law a rupee each ^ by way of parona/ This obser- 
vance is called cJianna arta. Again, two or three days later the bride- 
groom, with two or three friends and females, goes by night to his 
father-in-law's house taking with him sweetmeats and cash Rs, 2. to 10. 
The party are feasted and then the bridegroom puts the money into 
the plate and sends it with the sweetmeats to his mother-in-law as 
saldm.dna. Shortly afterwards the bride's parents come, flinging jets 
at him, and sprinkle scented water over him. This is called ubdachwaL 
At eaclx fair and festival after these ceremonies the bridegroom sends 
gold or silver ornaments for the bride. 

In the Chakwal tahsil of Jhelnm a very similar custom exists. To 
ratify the understanding already arrived at, the boy's father goes one 
day to the girl's -and presents her with sweetstuff and Rs. 21 in cash 
in "the presence of her brotherhood. Her father accepts from Re. 1 tp 
Rs. 5, rarely taking the whole, and coloured water is sprinkled over 
the whole of the boy’s party. The dud-i-Mair is recited at night, and 
they return next day. This is called nishdnz rahhnd. The boy does 
not accompany the party on this occasion. On the first 'Id after it, the 
boy's father sends presents for the girl, and if he is well-to-do he sends 
clothes to her mother and sister as well — when the gift would be 
called dhdi tewar dend^ ^to gift 3 (literally sets of clothes'. The 
fathers may also exchange gifts of clothes, but if the bride's parents 
only receive garments for her they need only give sweetmeats in return. 
If this gift is brought by a barber the girl's father gives him a rupee, a 
turban, and a hurta — an observance cailled hapTe (lend. At the next 'Id 
clothes &c. are only sent to the girl. In Talagang tahsfl the nishdni 
is merely a present of Rs. 5 in cash and as many pao^ of sugar made, it 
seems, at betrothal. So, too, in Harfpur tahsil, in Hazara, it is an orna- 
ment given to, the girl at the mangeva. Finally, in Hoshidrpur, at least 
among the Pa^hans, we find the nUhdm following the solemn be- 
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trotbal, at which a maulavi invokes the n'Cyat hhair twice and the girl^s 
father gives dried dates and sugar to the boy^s party by way of ifiagHn, 
The contract having thus become irrevocable, some date of the lunar 
month is fixed for the nishdniy which merely consists in the interchange 
of presents, feeing of lagh^ and the payment by the girFs father of suffi- 
cient money to buy the boy a ring • 

Hetrothal qs an wage and as a tHb* 

In the ^WTestern Punjab Muhammadans tend to assimilate the 
betrothal to the regular nih&Ti^ or wedding- This is especially the case 
Jn Haz&ra. In that district some people celebrate the vnangewa only at 
betrothal, others solemnise the nihdh simultaneously with it, but without 
fixing the amount of the dower. That appears to be fixed subsequently, 
and the nikdh is regarded as irrevocable when the amount of dower 
has been fixed. In Haripur tahsil, after the dud-^i^khait ^ the ritual of 
offer and acceptance is solemnised at the betrothal. In Attoct tahsil, 
too, a mulldh officiates at this ceremony. 

In the Uajanpur tahsil of Pera Gh&zi Khan the position is this : 
When persons of the same tribe make a betrothal by exchange, the 
niJcdh is not performed at the betrothal, but the mangni is performed, 
and the dud^i-khair is recited in connection therewith. But if a 
betrothal is made in consideration of a cash payment the nihdh is solem- 
nised simultaneously with the mangni. The amount paid varies from 
Rs. 100 to 300. But elsewhere it is rare to find betrothal regarded 
as a religious rite, though occasionally the niyat hhair ^ or invocation of 
a blessing, is invoked by the QdzPs reciting the dud^i'-fatih'^hhair^ as in 
Perozepur. In that district this is the only ceremony at a betrothal, the 
boy^s father visiting the bride^s and receiving a red hheSy or mufdhdy 
after the niyat hhair ^ while the boy does not accompany his party. In 
Mandi the following times are considered inauspicious for a betrothal, 
and in fixing the date for it a Q.4zi is consulted : — 

(1) The first ten days of the month of Muharram. 

(2) The month between the ^Id-ul-Piter and the ^Id-ul-Zuha. 

(3) The month of Jamddi-us-Sdm. 

(4) The last day of every month, 

(5) The 3rd, 8th, 13th, and 18th of every month. 

Auspicious days for a betrothal are : — 

’ (1) The 7th, 11th, 14th, 25th, and 27th of every month. 

(2) All days except the 3rd, 8th, 13th, and 18th, 

But this custom appears to be confined to that State, for in the 
adjacent district^of HoshiS,rpur any date may be fixed for the betrothal, 
and at most a maalavi is called for the n{yat hhair. In Dasdya tahsil 
any date of the lunar month is fixed. This is called parnd^ and on it 
a party of four at least visits the bride^s house with presents, which vary 
according to the means of the parties. Among the Pa^hins, called 
Wildyati and Muhammadans of Kangra generally, betrothal is styled 
balsy or ^ assent.^ Among the Saddozai and Q.lzzilb4sh Pathins of 
Hoshidrpur, for instance, the bale simply consists in a visit by the boy' s 
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friends to the g*irPs father and a formal acceptance of the proposed 
match. The boy himselE does not take part in any of ceremonies 
before his wedding*, though these are rather elaborate^ and include 
the sHrini hloH (sweet-eating) and rakht^hirdni (eloth-eutting). 
At some date after the hale the boy^s father^ accompanied by some 
of his family, takes some sweetmeat, pieces of silk and rich oloth^ 
unsewn and uncut^ for the bride, but ornaments are not sent till 
the eve of the wedding. This ceremony is performed with some 
little ^clat. The sweetmeat, which is always a mixture of patAnha^ 
nuqal^ and ildiehlddna is arranged in trays carried by menials, who 
form a procession. Before them goes a band. The ladies of the 
boy'^s family follow in close’ carriages. Sometimes fireworks are also 
used. When this procession arrives at the girFs house the boy^s 
mother or some elderly relative puts a ring on the bride^s right-hand 
finger and says, ^ bismilldh ^ (by the name of God). She then throws 
a shawl round her shoulders. After this she cuts the cloth with 
scissors, repeating * hi^milldJi.^ Congratulations to both the parties 
follow, and sweetmeat is distributed among the women inside the house 
as well as among the men outside. Finally, the date of the wedding 
is decided upon and publicly announced. 

In Kdngra the hale is a little more formal, and it is also followed 
by similar observances. ^The boy^s father, with some respectable elders, 
goes to the girFs house on the 11th, 17th, 27th or 39th of the month. 
The givVs father also assembles some men at his house before their 
arrival, and soon after it he distributes sweetmeats, such 2 i,s pat ds has, 
giving a plateful of sugar with his own hands to the boy^s father, 
and congratulations are exchanged. The giving of the sweetmeats 
shows that the girl^s father has agreed to give his daughter to the boy. 
This cer«?mony is called 5 /; and females take no part in it. 
On this day, and sometimes on the next day too, the boy^s father sends 
sweetmeats and fresh fruit to the girl. This sweetmeat is called 
majmdr razd. The fruit is distributed by the girl^s parents" among 
their relatives. Thereafter (till the date of betrothal) on each ^Id-nl- 
Fitr the boy^s parents send some mehncU and food to the girl, and a 
he-o*oat or ram is also sent to her on each ’Id-ul-Zuha. The animal is 
painted with meJindi and a silver hansli put round its neck. It is sacri- 
ficed by the girl’s parents. On each last Wednesday of the month 
of Safar, 30 silver rings and a gold ring, with a suit of clothes and 
some mehndi, are sent by the hoy^s parents to the girl's. The silver 
rings are meant for her friends and the gold one for the girl herself. 
On the Shah Bai4t fireworks are also sent for the girl. These practices 
are kept up till the niJedh, and there is no limit to the period intervening 
between the betrothal and the wedding. 

The date of the mkdh\9, fixed in consultation. First of all the 
date of the rahhat bari, or cxitting of the clothes, is settled. The boy^s 
parents take even suits of silk clothes to the girl's house. These 
clothes are carried by servants on their heads. A pair of laced shoes 
is also taken. The first cloth for the bride is cut by the oldest and 
most respected matron of the family. The girl's parents supply the 
boy's with food for the night at the rahhat bari, and the men of his 
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party depart after taking it. This ceremony is perEortned ten or eleven 
days before the wedding. 

The anspicioTis dates for a betrothal are variously given. In the 
AbbotMbad tahsil o£ Hazara very few days are unlncky, and anspicions 
dates are the 1st, Sind, 4^th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, llth, 12th, llith, 15th, 
16th, I7th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 24th to 27th, 29th, and 30th. But 
one list from R^tjaiipur, in Dera Ghdzi Kli^n, omits the 2nd, 6t;h, 8fch, 
9th, 10th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 25th, 26th, and 30th, while in 
the Leiah tahsxl of Mianw&li the 7th, llth, 14th, 24th, 25th, or 
27th day of the moon is considered really prosperous, though, excepting 
the ten days of Ashura, all other days of the year are admissible, whether 
lucky or not^ for performing mangnd. 

In Perozepore no regard is paid to the date of the month, but the 
boy'^s party should reach the girl’s house on a Thursday night- 

In Loh^tru the usages in betrothal are typical of those in vogue in 
the south-east Panjab. In that State, betrothal {sagdi) is never 
solemnised on the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 1 8th, or 28tii of a lunar month. 

The bridegroom {hendhd) only accompanies his father and kinsmen 
to the house of the bride {beifdhdnt) if specially desired to do so by the 
bidders father. The boy^s father then presents Rs. 35 in cash and a 
C-xcoanut in a vessel, together with 8er$ of sugar, one ser of henna, 
and a silk cloth, which are put in the bride^s lap — an observance called 
god hhatand (literally,^ to fill the lap^). Then the glrPs father 
gives the boy some cloth, a rupee, and a cocoanut, with clothes for 
himself and his mother. Next follows the shukardiv^, or thank- 
offering, a feast of rice, coarse sugar, and ghi^ given to the boy’s 
party, during which the girPs kinswomen (ling insults [sithinida) at 
them. 

The betrothal ceremonies in vogue among the Muhammadans of 
the Lamman tract in Bahawalpur are described below : — 

Betrothal is called mangiidm or mangewa. On the date fixed for 
the betrothal the putreta or boy's father party pay a visit to the 4li€ta 
or girl's father, and this visit must be paid at night and on the 1st, 
5tb, 7th, llth, 14th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 25th, 27th or 29th of the lunar 
month. The bridegroom accompanies the party, which takes a quantity 
of tapd^ds (sugar cakes) with them, and on arriving at the girl's house 
the dud^%*fadihd hhair or niycit hhair is observed, the ceremony being 
begun by the person who arranged the betrothal. After this the parties 
exchange congratulations and the bridegroom is given a lungi. The 
boy's father usually distributes the tapdsds^ while the bride's father 
entertains them with milk. The bridegroom's party returns home the 
same night. Subsequently a party ot women visit the girPs father on 
behalf of bridegroom’s father, taking with them tapdsds and a trewar, 
comprising a hoehhan^ in which are tied some coins (varying from 
4 annas to Rs 25), fruit weighing from 24 pdo8 ^ to 5 seers, a bracelet, 
a set of bangles and a ring (or pathi mundri)y and these ornaments and 
clothes are put on the bride by the women. 

^ A pdo^ i of a wr. 
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In well-to-do families a woman who makes bangles accompanies 
the party to the bride's house and puts glass or ivory bangles on her. 
In other cases the bride is taken next day to a shop and the bahHes are 
bought and put on there. After this the nose of the bride is bored, and 
as a compensation for the pain she is given 1^ elhatdh or pdos of 
sugar-candy.^ Finally the visitors are feasted with eh oho- (rice or bread 
with gU and sugar) by the bride's father, but nothing that has been 
out with a knife, such as meat, is given them.* This ceremony is term- 
ed nath tdrd. 

U sages subsequent to betrothal and prior to marriage. 

Chaudrdndtt. — On the first day bn which the new mooa is seen in 
the lunar month following the betrothal the bridegroom visits his 
father-in-law in order to congratulate him on the new moon, and takes 

his meals in his house. This is termed ehandrdndn hhdwdn. The 
bridegroom drops from Re. 1 to Rs. 10, according to his means, in the 
plate in which food is given him, and his father-in-law in return gives 
him a ring. This usage is virtually confined to Bahawalpur, being 
expressly non-existent or obsolete in almost eyery other part of the 
Punjab. 

After the ehandrdndn on both the 'Ids, on the Ashura (the 10th 
of Muharram), the Shab Bardt, and the last Wednesday in Safar * the 
boy's father sends uncooked food (rice, ghi, sugar &c.) to the bride. 
Here again nothing that has been out may be sent, and this rule is* 
observed even on the Baqr-'Id day (the festival on which sheep &o. are 
sacrificed). 

But in Dera Ghdzi Khdn only a rupee is sent to the bride on the 
first 'Id. No uncooked food is sent her on the Baqr 'Id, when her 
home is not far from the boy's. 

In Mifiwdli, on the first 'Id-uI-Pitr, after the mangewd the boy's 
father sends the bride a hhonhhan and a silk huftd, some rice, gMy 
sugar &c. Besides these articles and clothes are sent on each 'Id or 
festival after the mangewd. This is termed war end or sanhhdl hhejnd 
to send a support or pledge. ’ 

After the betrothal various social observances fake place, bnt 
however costly they may be, few have any religious or ritual sfo-nifi- 
oance. For example, among the Jaddns and in the Ahbottabad tab ai l 
of Hazdra uncooked food is sent to the girl on each 'Id and ShaB Bardt 
after the betrothal This usage is very widespread, but the customs 
as to what is sent vary considerably. Thus, in Peshiwar, well-to-do 
people send clothes and ornaments. 

ROKiniS MitVianiko'fc, in pera Grb^zi Ehdn, the bride^e nosel s bored by the boy^s hiiifl. 
women^ and they give her the sngar-candy, the one who actually perfotms the operation 
givmg twine ae much as the others. 

3 Bound Mi^h&nhot. thia restriction is only imposed on the bride. 

a In the J^mpur tahsfl of pera Ghazi Khdn uncooked food is sent on the ^Ids, Mnhar- 
ra'm days, and Shab Fardt, by the boy's party, but not pn the last Wednesday of the 
month of Safar, 
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In Gnjrdnwd.la on the ^Id day after the tnangni the boy^s party 
o'oes to the girl^s house with ornaments and clothes, which are piit 
on the girl on that auspicious day. Even poor people take a suit of 
clothes and sil/er ornaments worth Ils 20 to 5^-, while the rich send 
silk clothes and oruainents costing as much as Jls. 500 to 2,000. 
Congratulations are exchanged between the parties, and sweets dis- 
tributed on this occasion. This custom^ is, however, not ^ in vogue 
among cultivators. It is confined to the higher cashes living in towns.^ 


Kawdrd Jed sdwand . — In Hoshiarpur the presents thus sent are 
called “’Idi and Shah Barati. Irt Mandi on any festival day, such as 
the ^Id or Nidz, and at any marriage in the pvVs family ^ after his 
betrothal, the boy is invited and feasted with rich food. This is called 
Jeawdr led sdwand. On the othex* hand, among respectable families, 
the girl is sux^pHed with clothes etc. till her nikdJi. 

A similar custom exists in Loharu. In that State hidri is a present 
of sweets etc. (including clothes, if they can be afforded) sent to the 
girl by the boy^s father on every festival between the betrothal and 
the wedding. If no ornaments or clothes were given to the girl on 
the day of the mangni they are sent with the first fidri. In return 
the girEs parents ulso send a Hdri to the boy. If tie Tij festival 
of the Hindus in L^ma happens to fall between the betrothal and tlie 
wedding Muhammadans send aandJidri to the bx’ide. This consists 
of Maidrs (sweets shaped like dates), made of wheat fleur and coarse 
sugar fried in oil, together with a suit of clothes for the girl. 

In the Pindi G heb tahsil, on the day after the betrothal, the 
females on behalf of the boy^s father, visit the girPs house, taking with 
them dried dates, mauU thread, and cash for her. This is called gad. 
The hoy also visits the girVs house on the second or third day, his 
m.other-in-law gives him a gold or silver finger^ring or some cash. 
The girl’s other relations also give him money. 


In Peshdwar city, at an undefined time after the mangetod, some 
of the bo/s kinswomen go to the bidders house for the as it 

is called. They take sweetmeats with them, and the bride^s parents 
serve them with boiled rice and sugar, called eliohha. This ceremony 
is performed during the day, and the women return home by night. 
They drop from Ite. 1 to Bs. 5 into the vessel from which thi^y are given 
the rice. At every festival day the bo/s parents also send the girl rice 
and sugar, and in return for this they are given a chddar or dopatta. 

But in Sidlkot the milnt is not carried out by the womenfolk at all. 
In that district some time after the betrothal and before the wedding. 


1 TL» usage is subject, of course, to endless variations, not only in different localities 
but also in different castes. Thus in Ferozepur, after the man^ndn, food, clothes and 
ornaments are sent to tne bride on tht ’Id, Among Bodies the boy’s mothei goes 'with 
these articles herself , The ornaments are a bangles, a (all of silver), atd 

clothes a gown and a Tcurta, Sayyids send 5 eers of lice, a rupee, for the price of 
sugar, shoes, treusers, a laced hztrtd, and depaftd, bangles, and l^afgdn, Kaipdts send 
all .he above except the nee, and in return the bxide’s lathei sem s a lunai, Tcurid turhan 
shoes, and a finger-ring for the boy on the last Wednesday. An.org Aiains the bov’s 
father sends two ol rice and one of sugar. Half of this is sent by the bride’s father 
in return* ^ ^ 
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the fathers o£ the boy and the girl meet together, and this is called 
mz7m» The boy's father on this occasion sends the girl some ornaments 
and clothes, which are put on her. In return her father may give tlie 
boy^s father valuable clothes and ornaments as well as a she-bnffalo or a 
mare, but this is not gei erally done. 

In Hazara the milni appears to be called pair gela. Directly after 
the betrothal, on the return of the boy^s party from the girl^s house, his 
kinswomen, with other females of the village, visit the glrPs mother, 
taking with them drums and singing songs on their way. They also 
take sweetened bread fried in oil. This is called pHr geJa. The bride^s 
kinswomen return the visit in a similar way. By this it is intended 
that if a birth or death takes place in either of the two families their 
womenfolk can take part in the marriage festivities or the mourning rites. 

The meaning of the term pair geta is not very clear. In Attock 
tahsil it is thus described ; After the conclusion of the betrothal on an 
^Id day, the boy^s mother, together with thirty or forty other females, 
the boy, and his sarhd^ds^ visit the girl^s mother by day. She takes 
with her clothes, sweetmeats, and parched grain, and presents them to 
the girl's mother, who distril ntes them among those present and dis- 
misses her female visitors with present of clothes, but the boys and his 
sarhdlds stay on for fonr or five days. On his departure his father-in- 
law to be gives him clothes and a ring. , Sometimes the sarldlds are also 
given clothes. This is called pair gela. On the first ''Id the boy^s 
mother also takes meJindi^ clothes for the girl, and 

this is repeated on all subsequent ^Ids. 

But in the Haripur tahsil of this district it is said that on the third 
day, or some time afterwards, the females of the boy^s^ family pay a 
visit by way of pair gela to the girBs mother, taking with them orna- 
ments &c. On their return the girBs parents give them clothes, See. 

In Mianw^li a similar usage is called pai'^'d chJiovnd. After the 
betrothal the boy goes to his father-in-law^s house, and after taking 
food there, he drops from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 into the dish in which his 
dinner was served. His mother-in-law to be then gives him a gold or 
silver ring in return, 

’ Section 8 — Muha-mmadan hauriage observances. 

In the following paper the observances followed, after those con- 
nected with betrothal have been completed, just before, at and^ after the 
wedding are described. No rigid classification by localities is possible, 
but speaking very generally the marriage observances of the Muham- 
madans in the South-East Punjab differ a good deal from those of the 
centre and north-east districts. In -fche latter the Muhammadans are 
few in numbers. The Muhammadans' of the Western Punjab, including 
the North-West Frontier Province, have a good many characteristic 
usages not found in the centre or east. Roughly speaking then the 
arrangement in this account follows their territorial differences, 

I. — In the South-East Punjab the wedding rites vary among 
different castes and tribes to a bewildering degree. Those in vogue in 
the Lohdiu State may he regarded as typical and are described below, 
togethei witt those found among the Meos who are Muhammadans 
with a ^troBg survival of Hindu beliefs and ideas. 
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FreparationB for the wedding* 

Ten or fifteen days before the date of the wedding- the bride-'s father 
sends the gandh {ht. a knot).^ In this observance a piece of silk is 
knotted as many times as there are days remainint? till the wedding- day. 
A Jcangnd or bracelet of silk (containing a ring of iron^ another of lac 
and some raf) is also made for the bridegroom. The gandh^ the kangnd 
TFith a lump of sugar and a rupee, are sent to him by a barber and his 
sister or his father-’s sister hangs the gandh on a peg. 

Ban btctdnd then follows. ^ This observance consists in rubbing 
the bodies of the pair with batnd 3 or 4 days before the wedding,^ 

Among the Meos of Gurgdon ban is said to be ' taken out of ^ the 
pair from their respective houses thus : — He (or she) is led out of the 
house, holding a plate on which is a lighted lamp, to a certain distance 
and is then brought back. This is done seven times. Kinswomen 
accompany him (or her), singing songs. 

The bridegroom is also bathed by the women of his family and 
oiled. This observance is called lei okathdnd. 

A knot in the gandh is untied every day, and when only one re- 
mains tied the boy^s father sends for his kinsfolk, who are feasted and 
in return present their neotd or tambol. 

Shortly before the wedding party sets out from the boy^s home he 
is seated on a stool and bathed by the barber. At the same time seven 
women whose husbands are alive pound up barley in a mortar — an 
observance edXled jau chhafe*^ 

After the boy has been bathed his mother^s brother lifts him down 
from the stool, a custom called pdtd utdrnd ® or pifhd utrdrnd. 

After this four women lead the boy away under a piece o£ cloth 
held over him like a canopy, and seat him on a cot. He is then dressed 
in new clothes and the kangnd tied on his wrist. 

Another observance which takes place a day or two before the 
wedding is the nikdsu In this the boy, dressed in bis new clothes, 
with the kangnd on his wrist and a chaplet of flowers tied round his 
head, is mounted on a mare (never on a horse) and taken to a mosque, 
where prayers are said by him and a congregation. On his return 
he goes round the whole town and is then taken to some house other 
than his own home until the wedding party sets out at night. 

On the day of the nikdh when the wedding party reaches the girPs 
home the tunttd observance is first held. In this the women assembled 
jest with one another and hold a mock marriage, one dressed in man^s 
attire and holding a sword in her hand being wedded to another by a 
third who acts as the Odzi. Another of the women also puts her face 
into the mouth of a jar and calls all the others ill names. 

^ See Note A oiv page 836. 

* See Note B on page 836. 

8 See Note C on page 837. 

^ In tlie Sangriiir tahsil of Jfnd when a wedding party among the Sayyids sets out the 
hoy is made to cut a branch of 9^ j and tiee. When his party reaches the hride^s hottse the 
m if and barber each get from 9 to 16 pies. This fee is called pherd, 
a plank or shntter ; JPanJali JDiefg^^ 882, 
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While the wedding party is still a mile or so from, the bride'^s home 
the boy's father sends a bunch of green leaves (called kart ddU) by his 
barber to the father of the girl. The latter receives it seated on a 
wooden stool and (after giving the barber a rupee as his feel stains his 
hands with red and places them on the barber^s breast or loins. The 
latter then returns. Meanwhile the wedding party is nearing the 
bidders home and is met by the girl^s people, being conducted to a 
suitable place for its stay. Songs are now sung by the gixVs kins- 
women and the potrer^s wheel worshipped by them. 

A.t sunset the bridegroom performs the toran. Five wooden spar- 
rows are hung up at the bidders house-door and the bridegroom moves 
them with a stick. 

After the toran the bridegroom goes to the bride’s honse^ but a 
barber stops the way and measures him with a thread, receiving for this 
a fee of Ks. 1-4. Then the bridegroom enters the house of the bride 
who has taken her stand inside the door. Giving her a rupee, he places 
bis hand over hers — an observance called hath^lewd or ' hand-taking.’* 

The nikdh is now solemnised according to Muhanamadan , Law and 
the amount of the dower fixed. ^ 

Geremonie% after the medding^ 

On the morning after the nikdh the bridegroom and his slidlihdld 
with their companions are feasted on khir^ an usage called kanwar 
kalewd* 

After this sugar on a plate is set before the bridegroom and he puts 
some money into the plate — an observance called %dlu arid. 

Next, the pair are seated facing each other with an earthen plate 
full of water between them, and a silver ring, a nut and two or four 
coins are put on the bride^s head which she inclines, thus throwing the 
coins etc. into the water. Both then scramble for them in the plate— 
and the one who first gets the ring wins. This is done thrice. The 
rite is called ^dd kkelndy ^ to gamble/ 

On the day on which the wedding party is to return home the 
bridegroom goes to the bride^s house and there the pair sit facing each 
other. Here again • the skdhhdld accompanies the bridegroom. The 
pair then come out of the house with their clothes knotted together. 
The bride's father now gives her clothes etc., a couch and, if he can 
afford it, a horse, camel or cow. The wedding party departs, with the 
bride in a cart or on a camel if possible. 

On nearing the bridegroom*’s home the clothes of the pair are 
again knotted together, ^At the entrance the bridegroom's sister bars 
their way till she receives her dues, and further in stand vessels through 
which the bridegroom must make a way with his sword, the bride 

^Another usage prior to the nikdh consists in the sending of hari by the boy^s father to 
the bride. The hari consists of clothes, shoes, dried dates, alinouds, maize and, if he can 
afford them, ornaments. 

After the hari the wedding-party take the boy to the girl's house where her mother 
places a tray of sugar before him. Into this tray he puts a rupee, called sdaddnd or the 
mother-in-law’s due. 

In Rohtak the hari is also called sdchni and consists of presents sent to the girl by the 
boy’s maternal relatives. 

After the hari has been received the women of the bride’s family go to see the place 
where the boy’s party is staying— -an usage known as 4^rd jhdnknd or hhif. There they 
are given diied fruits. 
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accompanying him. Both then seat themselves in the house and the 
shdhhdld says : — 

Bhdbi^ hhdbi mujk ghar pallia het% ser guT. 

Throwing a cocoanut into the air he says also ^ 

Dahne goda dhakni anr lain godd 
Mujhe ilen la4du aur hhdbi ko milen piiU 

The pair then separate. 

Eiiee is then boiled by women whose husbands are alive and eaten 
by them and the bride — a rite called sal (seven) siihdqan kd kun4d. 

Two or four days later the bride^s brother or other kins nan goes 
to bring her back to her own home, and he takes with him some sweets. 
This usage is called len lidri, 

Muhldwd^ takes place as a rule one or two years aEter the wedding. 
The husband fetches his wife from her home, receiving a present of 
ornaments from her father^ if he can afford to give them. 

1 Or chald in Gnrgaon, e.y, among tlxe Meos who have several iisages. Sometimes the 
hridegroom accompanies the bride to her home, stays tliere 3 or 4* days and then returns 
with her. Sometimes mukldwd takes place after one, sometimes after three years, in 
which cases it is much more formal and costly to the girPs father - and less so to the bride- 
groom. 

Fixing the loedding'^dag , — In the central distriefcs this is not a very x^J^c^waiont rite, 
but in some parts it survive 4. Thus in Gu.irdt in order to fix a date for the wedding tlie 
girPs parents send a barber and mirdai with Us. 5 to Rs. 21 or a gold mohar for tlie boy, as 
well as Rs. 2 to Rs. 11 for the Idgis which sum is also called * village exp onuses ^ to the 
bridegroom^s bouse. The boy’s fatl^er then invites all hU kinsmen and friends. The boy 
is seated in the midst of the assembly and the barber gives him siigarcandy to eat. He 
also puts in his skirt the cash or the gold mohar. Then congratulations are exchanged. 
This ceremony is called hhocha. The date of the marriage is fixed at it and the barber and 
mirdai are given from Re. 1 to ll.s. 6 by the boy’s pai'ty. His i>arcnts also dismiss the 
Idgia with a chunni and Re. 1 to Rs. 11 together with a hidh (bundle) containing dried 
fruits such as almonds, oocoauuts, dried raisins and patdahas. 

In Gujr^nwala to ‘tie the knot’ or (^an^ as it is temiod, is the ceremony of 
fixing a day for the marriage. If any ceremonies connected witli the betrothal have not 
been already performed, they are now observed. The wedding day is fixed by correspon- 
dence between the parties or at a personal meeting. 

So too in Mandi some respectable men of tbe boy’s family go to the girl’s house with 
a Qazi and be fixes there the dates of tbe nikdh and dkdm^ and that for applying mehndi. 
These dates are always close to one another. Ckmgraiulations are exchanged and sugar sent 
to relations to notify them of the date of wedding, the Idgi deputed giving each of them 
sugar while they in return give him from one pice to two annas by way of waddigi. 

The mehndi ceremony is performed before the nxkdh. Women of the boy’s party 
paint his hands with mehndi at night. Then s imo mehndi, a silvor ring and Rs. 1-5*9 in 
cash are sent to the girl through the Idgi, women also going with him, Mehn di is also 
applied to the girl. The females of both parties keep awake .ringing songs all night. 
On the next day at 4 P.M, hntnd is rubbed over the bridegroom’s body and ho is bathed. 
Then he is seated in a special room and some of Ills relatives and friends sit with him, He 
is dressed iu such clothes as are worn by a bridegroom and a aihrd is placed round his 
head. At 8 or 9 P.M, the bridegroom is taken to a mosque in a palanquin or on a horse. 
He is then made to pass through the hazars and all this time dancing girls dance before bis 
horse and fireworks are let off. He is then taken at a slow pace with the whole of the 
wedding party* to the bride’s house, and all are seated then in a specially decorated room. 
The men of the girl’s party and the Qdzi also come there. The girl’s guardian allows the 
Qazi to perform the nikdh. He first fixes the amount of the bride’s dower which depends 
on the will of her guardian. It is never below Rs. 32-8. If the amount is not fixed accord- 
ing to the demand of the bride’s guardian he is entitled to marry her to another. There- 
after two witnesses and a vakil are appoiutetl by each party. They go with the Qazi to the 
bride and perform the ceremonies of offer and acceptance; she and the bridegroom are told 
to repeat the sacred kalma live times. The khuthd ceremony is jicrfonncd in the presence 
of all the kill. The dowry, viz. wearing apparel, bedding, a couch, household utensils and 
ornaments are given on this occasion. Dried fruits and sugarcandy are distributed among 
the people. The Qazi gets Rs. 1*4 for the ceremony while Ms assistant gets annas 4 for the 
diid'i-khair. All these expenses are home by the bridegroom. Besides copper coins are 
distributed among the poor. The bride’s guardian feeds the wedding party. 
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II. Perhaps the best idea of the wedding rites current among the 
Muhammadans in the Central Punjab may be gathered from the follow- 
ing skeleton account of those prevalent in Gujranwdla : — 

Sihrd bdnhhnd and Kkdre eharhnd.^-^Otie day before the wedding^ 
the bridegroom is garlanded with flowers. This ceremony is called sihrd 
bdndhnd? Oa this day also tamhol (presents in money) is offered 
by the brotherhood and the bridegroom^s father gives to his kamtm 
(menials^ their Idg or dues according to his means. Before the sihrd 
bdndhnd the bridegroom ascends a Tohdrd and breaks 5 or 7 chhunnisj^ 

When the wedding procession is about to start, the boy is made to 
ride on a mare. This is called ghori cTiavhnd^ and his sister aks for hdg 
phardi, or a fee for holding the reins. He gives her either a she-bu*ffalo 
or money according to his means and wishes. Then his mother per- 
forms the wdrnd or sacrificing over the head, the amount of money 
offered being a rupee or two which. sum is also given to the kamins^ 
After this the boy goes to do obeisance at the shrine of an ancestor of 
the tribe and then the procession leaves at such a time that it may 

iln HoslifarpTir on the wedding day the bridegroom bathes and a garland of flowers 
called sohan sihrd is hung round his forehead. A coloured cloth is also tied round his 
head as a turban and saffron sprinkled over his clothes. But Muhammadans who are 
strict followers of the shard^ do not observe these usages. 

®Tbis account sa^ s nothing of the mdmi chhak or articles sent by the maternal re- 
lativesoE the bridegroom Jn Sialkofc and forming part of the dowry. The mdmi chhak 
generally consists of a couch, pirhd, 21 large cakes of flour fried in ST»its of clothes, 

5 utensils and some ornaments. 1 be anioles given by the parents of the bride generally 
are cxi drsi, chhap an ov ph4l, chaunJc c,nA mahdn (ornaments worn on the bead), 

jhumhei quilt, pillow, 21 suits of clothes, 101 la^dus and sometime a horse, cow, she** 
buffalo and a camel. The bridegroom sits on a couch on this occasion. 

®In Sialkot the wedding party on its arrival at the bride's house is put up in 
a but outsidf the village. The bride's father sends it huhkas, shariat etc, 
by a Idgi who is given annas 8 or Be. 1 as his Idg. After this the party is 
called for and the barber on behalf of the bride's father brings with him a basket 
fall of sugar and the fathers of the bride and the bridegroom meet together ^ The father 
of the bride gives the other on this occasion some money or a horse. The wedding party 
is then seated close to the bride's house. The bridegroom's father drops some cash in the 
basket of sugar. Tins Ia followed by a feast, to the wedding |.*arty. A sieve is suspended 
in the way and is removed by a female barber on receipt of Re. 0-1-3 as her due. -The 
sweeper also stands in the way of the wedding pariy and does not allow it to pass without 
getting his Idg also. The bride’s sisters also exact their lag which may amount to Re. 1-4-0. 
Then the wedding party is served with food. This is followed by the performance of the 
bera ghofi Gexcmony. It may be noted that after the wedding party has taken its food 
until the next ceremony many (jests) are flung at it Many obscene songs are 

sung on this occasion. 

In Kangfa the nikdh is performed after midnight and after it congratulations are 
exchanged and sweetmeats distributed. The bridegroom is then called inside the house by 
the women. The bride takes her seat on a masnad with females around her. Tbe bride- 
groom takes hia seat at her right and a piece of cloth is thrown over both of them. The 
Quran and a looking glass are placed' inside this sheet with a cup of sweet water and a 
spoom The bridegroom gives a spoonful of the water to the bride and- her relations also 
give her a spoonful to be gi^^en to tbe bridegroom. After this they look at each obher'ar 
face in the looking glass. This ceremony is called aina masdf. The bride is then taken- 
to the house of her father iu -law in a palanquin. On the third day tbe females of tbe 
bride's family go to her husband's bouse to bring her back. The dowry is then exhibited 
to tbe kinsfolk The bride sits c n a masnad for three days. The bridegroom then comes, 
takes bis- wife's arm and leads her to a separate compartment in the presence of the other 
females. This is called ohauthi. 
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reach its destination at nightfall. Some people take with it a band, 
fireworks and dancing girls, but others do not. When the procession 
reaches the bride^s village, some men come to receive it on behalf of the 
bride^s father. It is then seated at a place where carpets have been 
spread. Rug[qas are first smoked and an hour or two later tea is served 
if it is winter and in the hot season nharbat by the bride^s party, who 
then go away. Then the bride^s father accompanied by some of his 
brotherhood enters the house in which the bridegroom^s party has been 
lodged before food is served. As soon as he arrives the ceremony of 
milni is observed. If he is well-to-do he offers a mare as a milni 
present to his kuTam {the bridegroom’s father) and they embrace each 
other. On this occasion too the Id^U are given money as their fixed 
dues. After this the bride^s father takes the bridegroom and his party 
with him to his house and provides a feast for them, 

Gklianm tiiTwan^d.—^orc^ women of the bride^s party now come 
and take a chhanni or sieve which is hanging over the doorway and in 
which a lamp is burning. After this he and his party sleep, but early 
in the morning at about 4 a.m. he is awakened by the women of the 
bride-'s house and taken to a female apartment where the bride^s 
sister makes him play baru ghori and exacts some money from him but 
the sum taken does not exceed Rs. 11. 

Nikdh , — The actual wedding ceremony, the nikdh^ is performed at 
8 or 9 A.M. or at some later hour. On this occasion some people dis- 
tribute chhohdras while others distribute uncooked rice mixed with 
sugar. 

2ost-nikd7i ceremonies , — When the nikdh is over the bride is made 
to ascend a khdrd and her maternal uncle causes her to descend from it 
and in return he gives her a she-buffalo or a sum of money which must 
exceed Rs. 11. 

Dowry . — Then the bride^s father places on cots whatever dowry he 
has prepared for his daughter, whereupon the parties meet together and 
give Idg to their kamins. This done, the dowry is packed up, the bride 
seated in a palanquin and the bridegroom^s party departs with it and 
the dowry. ^ When the bride arrives at her father-in-law^s village, some 
women of his household accompanied by singing mirdsans receive her 
and bring her to their house. 

Ceremonies observed on arrival at the bridegroom^ s When 

she reaches the house door, she alights from the dooly and oil is sprinkl- 
ed on the threshold. 

Sacrificing water {suggested to mean drinking health) Aliev tlaB 
the bridegroom^s mother sacrifices water over his head and attempts to 
drink it but is dissuaded by her son. The bride is then seated on a 
carpet or mat or some suitable place in the house. 

Mdnh dikhldi or face^showing ceremony.^^^TihB bridegroom^s 
mother then gives a sum of money as rniinh dtkhldi or ^ showing the 
face ^ to the bride who removes the veil {ghdnghaf) from her face and 
is entertained with milk. 
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Odna kholna {untying the gdnd ). next morning the bride-- 
groom and bride untie the gdnd. 

The bride returns to her father’s on the third day after the arrival 
at her father-in-law^s house. 

In Shakargarh— although the mdydn is said not to be performed — 
the day before the wedding party starts for the bride ^s house, drums are 
beaten and next day the boy is seated on a hhdrd and batnd rubbed on 
him but the practice of breaking ceased 16 or 17 years ago. 

His party should reach the bride's house in the first part of the night." 

Some people take drummers with them. On their arrival the mzlni 
ceremony is performed. 

In the Tuilni the men of both the parties stand opposite one another 
at some distance, and representatives of each embrace. The bride's re- 
presentative gives a rupee to the boy's. His barber also brings some 
sugar and rice in a vessel. An ulma recites the niyat hhair and gets 
Ee. 1-4-0 and 4 copper coins from the bride's father as his fee. The 
barber also gets four annas on this occasion. 

In Sidlkot the w 27 mis thus described -The girl's father takes Sialkot, 
his stand on an open site outside the village of the boy's father who 
comes to meet him there with all his party. Fireworks may be let off 
at this meeting which is called milni. A t it too the mirdds of the 
parties recite their genealogies. The parties pass a rupee over one 
another's head and give it to the This is called sir wdrnd 

kuram. 

On the arrival of a wedding party in Hoshidrpur the customs o^ 
mtlni and peshhdra are observed and the party is served with sharhat 
It is also supplied with food for one or two days. 

III. — In the Western Punjab we are introduced to a number of 
new rites and to a still greater number of new names for usages already 
described 


Preparations tor the wedding. 

In Hazdra preparations for the wedding are made a year or two 
after the mangewa. When the date for it is fixed some money is given 
to^the boy's father to purchase para kann or provisions, viz, wheat- 
flour or rice, ghs pulse, salt, pepper, turmeric, wood, jaggery, cotton, 
couches, stools, utensils &e, required for the use of the wedding party. 
When these things have been procured by the bride's father, he informs 
the boy-'s father that the wedding party should reach his house on a 
certain day and that the mdydn and iel ceremonies are to be performed 
on such and such days. 

In Peshdwar city in order to fix a date for the wedding the girl's 
parents send some respectable members of their kin to the boy's parents. 
They also send some sweetmeats to the other party. The cash sent to 
them on this occasion is called gadh. 

To prepare for the wedding in A^tock the boy's father with 10 or 
16 men goes to the girl's father and pays him from Es. 15 to 80. Thif 
is called puchh. After this a date is fixed for the marriage. 
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Among tLe Dbunds of Hazdra after the betrothal a clay is fixed 
for the wedding. On this day the boy^s father pays Rs. 10 to 20 to 
the girFs father. This sum is called pttehli ^?dn/cd. The girFs father 
hands it over to the girFs maternal uncle and he in return gives her 
utensils, a couch and so * n. 

Among the Jaduns when some time after the betrothal prepara- 
tions for the marriage are made the imdm of a mosque Is consulted to 
fix an auspicious day for the wedding. 

Naming the da ^ — In Attoek tahsil the T.aifa^ the term applied to 
the ceremony of fixing a day for the marriage, is thus observed ; — The 
boy’s father with S or 1- other respectable persons goes to the girFs 
father and asks him what amount he will accept for th expenses of 
the wedding. He agrees to take as much grain or cash as he thinks 
will be consumed and in addition what he will have to spend on the 
bride^s ornaments and clothes. 

In Pindi Gbeb when the parties are ready to celebrate the marri- 
age two or three men of the boy^s party go to the girFs father for 
the gandh pdwan and to settle an amount to be paid for the supply 
of food to the wedding party. One day before the wedding the 
females assembfe in tbe house of the boy^s father and go to the girVs 
house with drums, mehndi &c. to unplait the girFs liair. This is called 
mendhihlohid^ and mehndi land The wedding party sets out on the 
wedding day. The number of men in a wedding party depends on ^ the 
position, of the boy^s father, and drummers and bandsmen are sometimes 
engaged. The party reaches the bridegroom's house in the evening 
and is put up in a separate house. On its arrival the bride’s* father sends 
it a pitcher of sharbat^ a plate of halted and another of mutton- The 
party is first served with the eharhat which is called haddi sharhat 
while the mutton and halted are placed before the bridegroom. 

Gandh badhni , — In Leiah allowing a reasonable inteiwal after the 
nishdni the boy's party express a wish to have the wedding perPormed, 
consult a few near relations and friends and with the consent of the girl’s 
guardians fix a date for it. To satisfy people that this has been done 
they exhibit a long, slightly twisted thread, coloured white, red and 
yellow, usually with a knot tied in it and keep it for future use. TMs 
thread is called mauU dd dhdgd> This done they distribute sweetmeats, 
repeat the diia'*hha%r and withdraw. This ceremony is called gandh 
handhn%» The day thus fixed must be one of the following dates : — 4, 
5, 7, 11, 14, 17, SI, 24, 25, 26 or 27 of any moon, but the whole months 
of KStalr and Chet and the 10 days of Asfir^ are not allowable for 
marriage. A wedding during the remaining 20 days of Moharram, 
though admissible, is unlucky. 

About a week or so before the wedding day the boy's father 
engages a barber or mirdsi and handing him the thread sends him round 
to notify the date by delivering a bit of it to every relation and friend 
entitled to join in the ceremony. This is called gand.t pherni, ' The 

^Mendhi Jcholnd, — k day or two before the wedding t>ie brido-groom’tj womenfolk 
accompanied by his younger brother go to the bride^s house &nd 1 ave her hair uuplaited. 
Songs are sung oir Ibis occasion (Midnwili). 
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preparations then begin. Among the Dhunds after the arrival of the 
boy^s party the women perform the dera gTiori at night. In this 
observance the boy gives the bride^s kinswomen Re. 1 to 5 Rs. in a that. 
This sum is taken by a barber or mirdd* After this the boy is given 
sharhat to drink and the barber is given another rupee for this service. 

In Multan on the wedding day the girPs kinswomen pass the night 
with the boy, making him walk through the moTiallas and bazars of the 
village. This is called tornd 

In Attock tahsil before the arrival of the wedding party the boy 
and his mrhdla visit his father-in-law by night. He unplaits one loot 
of the girPs hair and the rest is unplaited by her sisters and brothers^ 
wives. She is made to wash her hands and face and don fresh clothes. 
All the people sit outside the house on this occasion. A barber then 
conducts the leri ghori ceremony by placing a stool and lighting lamps 
on a before the boy. He and his saridld drop some copper or 
silver coins into the thdl and this money is taken by the barber. After 
this the boy is made to walk through streets for the whole night. 

On the wedding day in Bhakkar after levy of the tamhol the 
bridegroom is taken to a mosque or shrine. He is then garlanded^ a 
gdnd tied on his hand and one of his kinsmen is made his %arhdld or 
best man. The garland is generally prepared by au ArAin's wife. The 
gd'Thd is a coloured thread. This is followed by the dhoh or setting out 
of the wedding party to the girRs father^s house, camels and horses 
being employed as conveyances.* They reach it at nightfall and the 
girks father supplies them with food once or twice. The nikdh is per- 
formed at 10 or 12 P. M. 

In MiSnwdli however the gdnd is more elaborate. There the gdnd 
handlia^ as it Is calleil, is in vogue among all tribes except the Pathans. 
The boy’s womenfolk get a thread from the girPs house and make from 
it a gdndy which consists of an iron ring, a cowry and a bead {mankd). 
The gdnd is knotted 7 times. Then the womenfolk return home and tie 
a similar gdnd to the boy. 

On the wedding day in Mi^inwdli or a«day before it the females go 
to a well or river accompanied by the bridegroom^s sister and sarbdld. 
The sister carries a pitcher on her head and draws water from the well , 
Songs are sung on the occasion. On their return home the bridegroom 
is bathed in this water and seated on a hhdrd^ is rubbed on his 

body. This is also called ghafoli. After bathing the bridegroom is 
made to break dhahnh 

Among Pathdns in the AbbotMbad tahsil of Hazara the nihdh is 
performed when the bride has been taken to the bridegroom^s house. A 
mulldTi is sent for and seated on a cot with the bridegroom seated beside 
him. Two trusted persons called the witnesses then go to the bride .to 
ask her consent to the contract. She empowers one of her relations tc 
have the ceremony performed and fix the amount of dower. He is called 
the dim bhdiy and the ceremony is performed after obtaining his per- 
mission. The amount of dower varies from Rs. 25 to 600. On the 

^ No explanation of this canons usage is given, In Ohakw^l mirdd women take 
-he boy through the streets and bazars of the village by night and bring him hack home 
n the morning. They sing songs as they go, 
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"bride’s departure her parents give her ornaments and clothes worth from 
Es. 20 to 5000, The bridegroom is also gi\en a suit of clothes. 

In C hab’wdl those who are strict observers of Muhammadan Law 
use a mare instead of a doU to take the bride to her husband’s house.^ 
On reaching its door she will not enter it until she is given some cash 
by her parents-in-law. On entering the house a child is placed in her 
lapj and she gives it a rupee. The bride stays in her father-in-la w^s 
house for the first time 4 or 5 days. Meanwhile the bridegroom^s 
kinswomen visit her and give her money. This is called saldm karwdi. 
The kinsmen also feast the bride and bridegroom. After this some 
relative of the bride comes to fetch her back to the house of her own 
father*, and he brings sweets on behalf of her parents which are distri- 
buted among the kinsfolk. 

In Leiah the observances are the same as in EahAwalpur, but at the 
first interview between the newly married couple no sooner has the 
bridegroom entered the hride^s room than a woman ready waiting for 
the purpose flings a handful of water with all her strength into his face 
before she will allow him to come further*. This is supposed to make 
him blind with love for the bride. This same woman then leads him 
close to th^ right side of the bride who, veiled and dressed in coloured 
garments, sits bent forward. Here he spreads a clean white cloth and 
says two rakats of nimdz and then sits down. Next his father brings 
a little perfumed oil which he rnhs on his son^s head and then holding 
it in his r%ht hand knocks it gently twice or thrice against that of the 
bride and wishing them prosperity retires. No male save the bridegroom 
now remains amidst the party of women, who surronnd the pair singing 
or marriage songs and throwing flowers on their heads. Ou its 
conclusion some chosen women sit down and put a round piece of hard 
dry gut into the bride^s right hand with instructions to hold it fast. 
The bridegroom is then told to try and open her palm with his right 
hand and take the without hurting her delicate fingers. It generally 

lakes a fewtoinutes to unfold the palm while the women around joke, 
laugh, clap hands and cry : — ^ Take courage, hold fast, don^t unloose your 
palm &c/ This done they pirt the same piece of gt/f into the bride- 
groom’s hand bidding him not to hold it fast but to unfold his palm by- 
and-hy, after the bride has merely touched it once or twice. 

Some post-nuptial observances. 

Tahliat. -In Jullundur on the morning after the nikdh the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated opposite to each other on a cot given to 
the former on her marriage. Several ceremonies are then performed. 
The bride puts a cloth round the biidegroom^s neck and does not let 
him go until he promises her to give all that he may earn. This is 
called tahliat uhelnd. This is followed by the giving of wart,^ a name 

* In the villages of PaliawalptiT tlie bride is taken to her husband's bouse on tbe back 
of a camel, ox or a mare, while in towns she rides in a (^chariot) or on a mare, the 

custom of using a do/z or planquin not being in vogue in this tract. 

3 In Multan the ornaments and clothes put on the bride on tbe bridegroom's bebalf on 
the wedding day are called taar^ while those given to the bridegroom on her behalf are 
called Some rich people spend heavy sums on the It consists of clothes, 

^old and silver .ornaments, liouaehold utensils as well as a cow, a she- buffalo and some- 
times a camel also. In some families d4/ji^ is ^ven on the safiodra day. The girl's parents 
feast the kinsfolk on this day. 
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applied to those ornaments and clothes which are given to the bride on. 
behalf of the bridegroom. It consists of ornaments, namely, a gold 
ehannhf silver h'lnsH^ hdnik, ibdYijhai\ a gold mohur and a ring 

called kawdr b it ka ehhalldi as well as 7 teijoar^^ .Moreover a suit of 
clothes for the bride and almonds, dried raisins, cocoanat kernel, dried 
dates, m'ZvU, meh^iM See. are sent wibh the to an. Then the bride^s 
parents exhibit her dowry, which consists of a gold nosering, ear-rings, 
11 tewars and 7 dewarSy^ 7 turbans, a couch, a stool, a box and some 
household utensils. ' Then the wedding party departs. Generally speak- 
ing a doll is employed for the conveyance of the bride and a horse for 
the bridegroom. When the bridegroom reaches his house his mother 
takes a cup full of milk and water mixed, passes it six times over her 
son's head and drinks it. Fowls are cooked on the bridegroom's arrival at 
his house. The kangnd is performed on the third day after marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated opposite each other in the presence 
of the women and a vessel full of water is put between them. They 
then undo each other's gdnds. Thereafter a barber's wife throws a 
rupee, a ring and 7 copper coins into the water. This is called hangnd 
khelnd. On this day or the next boiled rice mixed with sugar called 
bhd bhat is distributed to the kinsfolk. 

In Gujranwala after the dowry has been displayed the bride- 
groom goes inside the bride's house and pays his respects to each mem- 
ber of her family. In return for this each of them gives him a rupee. 
A Ift^dd is also given to each member of the wedding party. This is 
bahi Jawdrt, The bride's parting from her parents is always 
sorrowful. \ 4oli is used for her conveyance. It is carried by ksthdrs 
and a female attendant accompanies her to her father-in-law's house, 
and on her return she gets a rupee as hox lag. On the bride's arrival at 
her new home she is first served with cadri, and her new female rela- 
tions give her cash and patdshds by way of mzinh dakhdlni. Generally 
speaking she is sent back to her parents' house on the 3rd day. The 
man who accompanies her is given a suit of clothes on his return. The 
mukldwa ceremony is generally performed a year or two after the 
marriage and when the husband goes to his father in daw's house for 
this ceremony his sister-in daw conceals his shoes. He puts up there 
for some time and then returns to his own house with his wife. 

Baht jawdri . — In Sialkot on the day after the wedding one la^du 
is sent to each member of the wedding party in the morning. This is 
called baki jawdri or breakfast. The barber who brings the la^^u gets 
Re. 1 as his Idg. The wedding party is served with food at noon and 
then they make preparations to return home, The nikdh is often per* 
formed before the dinner. * 

Laast pair and got kundla . — »In Sidlkot after the departure of the 
wedding party the bridegroom's mother and his uncle's wife put their 
feet in some lassL This is called lasst pair pdnd. Then milk and rice 

'A ievoar consists of three garments, viz,, a Icwctd, trousers and dopatta, 
bewar consists of two only, viz, a kupta and dopatfa. 
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are eaten by all the women together and ^auU thread tied to the 
hair of the bridegroom‘'s mother. This ceremony is called got kundla. 

Got kundla. — But the pot hundla has another and moi’e usual form* 
Thus in Hoshiarpur on the day after the wedding it is thus described : — 
Rice is boiled and put in a vessel from which all the near kinswomen 
and the bride eat together. One plateful of rice is also sent to each 
kinsman. By this ceremony the bride is admitted into the bridegroom'^s 
got. The Idgis who come with the bride are given their dues and dis- 
missed after a or 3 days. A little while later the near kinsmen of the 
bx'ide bring some clothes and sweetmeats and take her to their house. 
This is called bhorci. Similarly the bridegroom is invited to his father- 
in-law’s house. He takes with him 2 or 4* Idgis and some sweetmeats. 
This is called mani\d jhuhdo. Thereafter, when the bride’s parents are 
ready to send her to her father-in-law’s house, they invite some men of 
that family and send with her sweetmeats' and clothes — half as much as 
was given in dowry. This is called the mdhldwa. When the bride is 
sent for the third time, it is called tirrtoja 

DTidm. — In Mandi an observance called dJidm is performed on the 
3rd day after the wedding. The bride’s guardian accompanied by both 
the parties as well as by the wedded pair goes to the house of the boy’s 
father, and its womenfolk take the pair to a separate room and. give the 
bri 'e milk to drink. The boy’s father serves both the parties with 
rice and mui.ton. Those of the bride’s party who take this food are 
called the laAhi tavu, and it is called arandaL As the Muhammadans 
of Mandi rarely marry outside the State the mukldioa is often performed 
the same night, but those who marry outside it perform this ceremony 
after the marriage. The date for it is fixed by the QikzL The boy’s 
father simply sends his son with some relatives to his father-in-law’s 
house where they are feasted and on the following day the girl’s father 
sends her back with his son-in-law after giving them f ome clothes. 

In Sidlkot the mukldwa ceremony is performed some time after 
the 'wedding. The bridegroom accompanied by his barber goes to his 
father-in law’s house taking with him 101 lad^us which are given to 
the bride and lags are distributed among the Idgis^ A givMy couch, 
spinning wheel, 'balls of various colours, spindles, clothes &c. are given 
on this occasion by way of dowry. The bridegroom’s shoes are also 
hidden and he makes a search for them everywhere, but when con- 
vinced that he cannot find them he gives Re. 1-4 to his sisters- 
in-law as their lag. This ceremony ends with the sending of the bride 
with the bridegroom. 

Speaking generally in the Western Punjab the mukldwa is re- 
placed by the satwdra or sathur which varies in many details. Thus 
in and around Machhka in Dera Ghazi Khdn a week after the wedding 
the bridegroom goes to bis father in-law’s house with his bride, and 
they both stay there for a day or two and then come back. The gdnds 
are removed on this day. 

About Madgola the satwdra is also performed 7 days after the 
marriage, and the bridegroom takes his bride to her parents. Both of 
them ride a mare. The gdnds are removed a day or two before the 
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satwdra and the bridegroom returns home with his wife a day or two 
afterwards. The bride^s parents give her clothes on this occasion also* 
Hound Asri the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law with his wife on 
the 7th day after marriage. 

In Rajanpnr too on the 7th day after the wedding the bridegroom 
goes to his father-in-la w^s house with his wife, and they put up 
there for 3, 3 or at most 7 days. They are given a bath and leave 
off the clothes worn at the wedding. Among the Baloch these clothes 
are given to a mirdsi woman, but in other tribes they are taken back 
to the bridegroom^s house. He gives the lungi which was given him 
by his father-in-law to the mtrdsi* After this the couple return home 
riding if their village be far off, but if it is very near they return by 
night on foot. The gdnds ai’e often removed on the same day, but some 
people keep them on until they break off themselves. When the bride 
returns to her father-in-law “^s house her near relations give her sweets 
varying from half a pdo to a fdo. 

In Multan however the girl is sent to her father^s house- This is 
called satkura. The girl remains in their house for as long as he is 
willing to keep her. After that the bridegroom goes ^ to fetch 
her back. On this occasion also her parents give her clothes and 
ornaments. After the marriage the girFs father abstains from eating 
at the house of his daughter. 

Again in Bhakkar the females of thehride'^s family go 6 or 7 days 
after the wedding to the bridegi’oom^s house and bring back the bride. 
She is kept there for some days, and then the bridegroom goes to fetch 
her and gets some clothes, sweetmeats &c. 

In Chakwal tahsil the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law^s . 
house a few days after the wedding, stays there 5 or 6 days, and is 
given a very warm reception. This is called sdthufa. Then he takes 
his wife home. 

Ill Bahawalpur the bidders mother and relations visit her 3 or 6 
days after the w'edding and in their presence and that of other women 
of the brotherhood the couple untie each other^s gdnds. This is termed 
gdnd-chJioran. The women of the hride^s family distribute tikre (a 
kind of sweetmeat) and those of the hridegroom^-s chdriy and the women 
of the brotherhood put tajpdsds in the bride^s lap. This ceremony is 
called gadcl. The bride is taken back to her parentis house on the ith 
night, and stays there for an hour or two only. (This custom is more 
general in towns.) On the morning of the 4th day both bride and 
bridegroom visit the house of the former^s parents and there take their 
supper, after which they return. This ceremony is termed mttowdra. 

Some special local customs in Ferozepore. 

A curious rite called bhatti jlialkd^ is current in JPero^epur. The 
hoy accompanied by some women and his sister^s husband as sarbdla 
goes outside the village. There a hearth {bhattz} is made and in it 
the sarbdla kindles a fire which is put out with the water brought from 

^J^allraj^G, fiasb, glance, splendonr, etc. Dicfg, p. 491). 

occco 
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the well by the brother's wife of the boy^ . This is done several times^ 
and then the whole party returns to the boy^s home. On his arrival 
there he is seated on the basket and bathed with the water from the 
welh for which service the barber is paid Rs. 2. All the kinsmen now 
contribute neota, and the bridegroom dons coloured cloihesj, saldm 

to all present and receiving in return something from eacli of his kins- 
men After this the cobbler puts shoes on the boy^s feet and the potter ^ 
brings two ckapnu. These are placed near the basket with a pice under 
each, and the boy^ jumping from the basket, smashes the chapnis. 
Sandal is then applied to his foreViead — an observance called munJi 
chitarna^ or ‘ painting the face/ Ho is also garlanded. Next a plate 
is put before the boy and into it the neota received from the brother- 
hood is placed. When the 7ieota is given the mirdsi proclaims the 
amount given by each donor and concludes with the jliukdi which 
runs : — 

J'ang pa^ dh re so lhare so dJiarm- — ^ If yon give your due faithfully 

^tis well (otherwise you will be taken to task for not so doing)* ^ 

After the jhuhdi the women take the boy to the jungle^ snig'ing 
songs as they go, and there they walk seven times round a jam} tree, 
twisting a red thread round its trunk. ‘'J^hen the bridegroom strikes it 
with a stick, whence this observance is called jandi wad(li (%mdi,dJina^ to 
cut or reapb At this observance also a mirdsi gets Re. 1- After it all 
the females return home and the wedding party sets out for the bride^s 
house. On reaching her village it halts outside and if it has dancing 
girls with it they amuse it by dancing, Rfean while the briclc^s father 
together with his IdgU comes to them and meets the father of the 
bridegroom- This is called mitni. Thereafter some girls come to the 
bridegroom and f^pply antimony to his eyes. Aft#^r this the ceremony 
of khudaJenas is observed. A short time afterwards the party leaves for 
the house of the bride. While on their way the bridegroom^s father gives 
the nearest relation of the bride from Rs. 5 to Rs. lOiJ. On entering the 
village fireworks (if there be any) are let off. The bride^s father puts up 
the party in a separate house and the bi’idegroom is trdven to the females. 
His mother-in-law takes some curd with bis fingers and applies it to his 
eyebrows. She gives him Re. 1 on this occasion. Thei’cafter a mirdsi 
female measures the bridegroom with a thread. The mirdsi and the 
barber then take the party to the house of the bride. The bridegroom^s 
father on this occasion gives the bride as much money as is asked by 
him. When this is settled the niJedh ceremony is performed. On the 
occasion of its performance uncooked rice and sugar are distributed among 
those present. The person performing the nikdJi ceremony gets Rs. 1-4/ 
as his fee. Thereafter the party is served with boiled rice and sugar. 
Those who are opulent entertain the party with mutton and rice. Rs. 25 
to Rs. 100 are spent on this entertainment. The party puts up from one 
to three days. At the departure of the wedding party the bride'^s father 
assembles all his kinsmen and gives the following articles to the bride ; — 
a conch, stool, antimony pot, plate, cJihanna^ quilt, pillow, clothes. 

This water is drawn in a new pitcher by the hoy^s sister-in-law, on the third day. 
She gqes^ to the well accompanied by women led by a mirdsi beating a drum. For this 
the mirdsi 9, fee of ampee. Apparently the mdchhi or waterman also helps the 
^ster-in-lawj^ for he gets a fee of two rapaos, besides some oiarse sugar. 
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nosering and ear-rings. At this time an empty vessel is placed before the 
bridegroom^s father. He drops from Rs. 5 to Rs. 55 irto the vessel. 
Both the parties give Rs. l^^to each other^s Icdmins, When this is all 
over the bride is seated in a cart. She is attended by one of the 
female IdgU. The party stays for a short time outside the village. The 
headman of the village is given his fee by the father of the bridegroom. 
Thereafter the parties meet each other and the wedding party leaves the 
village. On the third day the bride and bridegroom are seated 
opposite each other and a plate is placed between them. This plate 
is always full of a mixture of milk and water. The bride takes off the 
ornaments of the bridegroom and drops them into the mixture. 

Dowry. — The terms for dowry are various and so are the customs 
connected with the institution itself which is chiefly notable for the dis- 
regard paid to the rights of the wife in what is ostentatiously given 
to her at marriage. 

In Hoshiarpur one or two days before the wedding the bride^s 
maternal uncle brings a nose-ring and ivory bangles with some clothes 
and cash for the bride. The articles are collectively called ndna he chJiak 
and are exhibited to the kinsfolk. At or after the niJodJi the amount of 
dower is fixed. It is in no case less than Rs. 3-8, but it may exceed 
Rs. 100 or even Rs. 1000. After this the wedding party is served 
with food and is supplied with food and is supplied with cots to sleep 
on. Wari is the term applied to the valuable clothes, suhdgpura^ and 
dried fruits, sent by the bridegroom^s father to the bride. Khal is the 
term applied to the clothes, ornaments, utensils and all other requisitiee 
of a new household supplied by the bidders parents to the bridegroom.^ 
The number of clothes &c. is not fixed. Rich folk in order to be well 
spoken of give 101 clothes, 4 j 0 pieces of cloth, Rs. 100 in cash, a palan- 
quin, a box, a small wooden box, utensils, gold and silver ornaments, a 
mare, a she-camel, a she-buffalo and a suit of clothes for the bridegroom- 
Some Rajputs give as much as Rs. 500 or Rs. 1000^ in dowry. On 
such an occasion the members of the wedding party give a horse to the 
mirdhiy and each member of it is given Re. 1 and a piece of cloth. 
Thereafter the parties depart. The boy^s father passes some silver and 
copper coins over the doli. 

In Hazara before the nihdh the bride^s vaJcil is sent for and asked 
by the Qazi to fix the amount of dower. Of this there are two kindSj 

sJiardi or lawful and riwdji or customary. The amount of the 
former is Rs. 125 but that of the latter varies from Rs, 100 to one, 
two or more thousands of rupees. Some people execute bonds for the 
amount of dower. This classification is independent of the two 

Unlike tlie Muhammadans in Bahawalpur the amount of dower is fixed in Hoshiarpur 
according to the hridegroom^s pecuniary position at the nihdh. Dowry is called suhdg^^a 
in this district. * 

®Ia Gujranwdla the Tchat or dowry which the bride’s parents wish to give their 
daughter is presented to the bridegroom's father in open assembly. Generally it consists 
of from 17 to 2i tewarS) 7 to 11 suits for the boy, utensils^ a conch, stool, cattle and 
ornaments. New clothes are at the same time put' on the bridegroom, and he is given a 
new suit of clothes by the bidders father &c. to put on. The saldmi ceremony is performed 
on this occasion, that is the bridegroom pays his respects to his mother-in-law, 
father-in-law and other near relations. In return for this he gets Re, 1 from each of 
them. 
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kinds o£ leg'al dower, vh* deferred and prompfc. In iheory deferred 
dower becomes due by the bridegroom when he cohabits with his wife, 
but it is never paid on that occasion. After the wikdh the dowry is 
placed in the courtyard of the house and shown to the people. The 
money presented in the tlidh by the boy^s father is spent oii ornaments 
for the girl, and these are put on her at lier departure. The clothes 
exhibited in the dowry are not sent to her father-in-law's house but are 
kept by her own father, and she fetches them when required. 

'Among the Jdduns of Peshawar also the dowry to bo given to the 
girl is spread on a carpet and shown to the people, but it is not given 
to the bride all at once, out of it only a suit of clothes Is given her and 
a suit is also given to the bridegroom. The remaining clothes are 
given her when she comes back (o her parents^ house. 

Among the Swafis of Mansclira tahsil tlie dowry merely consists of 
a few clothes, ornaments, a cot and a quilt, and ovcii the cost of the two 
latter articles is borjio by the bridegroom''s father. 

In Bhakkar the nilcdh-Ichicthi who appears to be a maitlavi goes to 
the bride with tw'o reliable witnesses and tells her that her nilcdh is to be 
performed with so and so. She replugs that her fallier or brother is her 
agent and the then asks Ids pernnssiou. The amount of dower 

is fixed with the consent of the parties. In general it is 100 copper 
coins with a gold mo/iar but it may be as high as Rs. 500 and a gold 
moAar* 

The boy^s father also gives or is supposed to i>ivo the bride glass or 
ivx>ry bangles, a gold nose-ring, a gold ohampdkaUf silver iaroVe^ gold 
or silver earrings, and a silver ftamail. Her father also gives her a gold 
kliatmdla^ a gold ha^anii^ a silver lo^i^ rings for the hands and feet, 10 
suits of clothes, a tretoar^ heioar^ quilt, curtain, pillow, ladle, antimony 
pot, pewter plate, couch, ha ^ &c. A cow, buffalo or mare is also 
given sometimes. 

In Bahawalpui the amount of tlie dower is fixed. The boy^s father 
Usually takes with him some fruit, {jttVj til-ska Ickar (sosamum and 
sugar mixed), hash (necklet), ring, tarot e (an ornament worn on 
foot) ; hoJiatto (armlets), takluiy dmodtin^ or pat rid ti (sf_[uare pieces of 
silver worn round neck), all of silver (a nafJiy good uose-i*ing, which, 
however, is more generally given by the townspeople) ; and a fareioar^ 
or ii(>reaTi three garments, viz. a hochhaii or (lopaffa^ chofa or kiixtd^ and 
gh^grd (pettic /at) or suthiJwi (trousers), a g-iagra being given by the 
Jat tribes in general and a if by the Baloch.^ In villages the 
binders father generally gives no feast to the bridegroom^s party, and in 
towns too this custom is practised but I’arely, 

In the morning a vakil (guardian) and two witnesses go to the 
bride to ask her consent to the contract, and when she gives it the nikdh 
ceremony is performed according to Muhammadan law. The barber or 
the mirasi distributes til- shakkav or sesamum and sugar among those 
present. 

»• In pera aUzl KUn at tlie time of departure the bride’s father gives her the follow- 
way of ; — hhoeWhan (10 to 15), gowns (5 to 7), earrings, titeuBils <&c. 

a cow or she-bufBalo for their sous-in-law. The boy’s party is not served 
- bnde s party, but on the other hand the bride’s party is supplied with food 
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Some special tribal customs* 

An additional ceremony is performed among the Bhatti Eajimts 
o£ Perozepore. When the bride reaches the house of her father-ih-law 
she is seated opposite to the bridegroom. A sword is placed between 
them^ and a reti (an instrument used by cobblers for stitching shoes) is 
also placed near their heads. After this the females commence singings 
and keep it up the whole night> The cobbler gets 4 to 8 annas as 
his reward on this occasion. This is called rat jdga or waking for 
the whole night. On the 7th day the bride goes back to her father^s 
house. After this, the bridegroom is sent in company of a mirdsi and a 
barber with the consent of the bride^s father. On this occasion they 
bring back the bride. This is called nmhldiva. Nothing is spent on 
the performance of this ceremony. The marriage expenses vary from 
Rs. .50 to Rs, 4,000. 

In Hissdr the Muhammadan Kahars have some interesting ideas 
about marriage.' To negotiate a betrothal 5 or 10 men of the girPs 
family visit the boy's home and his father and kinsmen entertain them 
there for a day. Three days later the boy's father summons his kins* 
men and in their presence the girPs father or a near kinsman gives 
the boy a lump of sugar and a rupee. When the girl's party departs 
it is given a piece of cloth worth two rupees. This, it is said, makes 
the betrothal irrevocable. Prior to the wedding the girl's father sends 
a tewar, or gift of three garments^ and a dosdra (two garments, i,e. a 
^pliulkdri and a white sheet) by his barber to the boy's father. On bis 
arrival he summons the boy's kinsmen and consults them as to the 
species of wedding to be performed. Weddings are of three kinds or 
degrees 

(i) Superior or gliare hi shddi^ in which the boy’s father fills an 
iron vessel with sweetmeats and then places a silver bangle worth 
Rs. 15 or 25 on top of it, One laddu (sweetmeat) is sent to each man 
invited. Seven feasts are also given to the boy's party in this kind 
of wedding. The dower must be not less than Rs. 101. 

hi) Guv hi shddi^ in which 10 or 20 sers of coarse sugar are 
consumed, a little being sent to each invited guest. Five feasts must 
also be given to the boy's party. The dower fixed is Rs. 80. 

{iii) Tage hi shddij in which a red thread is sent to each guest, 
and only four feasts are given. The dower is Rs. 21. When the 
wedding party reaches the girl's home the eldest representatives of 
each party meet and the girl's gives the boy's party (or representa- 
tive) a piece of cloth. This is called sliarbat pildva. The nihdh 
is then performed. Before leaving with the bride the boy's people 
send dried fruits to her house and then the girl's father gives her 
dower. On reaching their home the pair and all their near relatives 
must sleep on the ground as it would be unlucky to sleep on beds. 
This observance is known as thdpa. Next morning the women of the 
family take the couple outside the village to beat the ground with jdl 
sticks, an observance called chkavi. 

The Pachhadas of Hissar have spme distinctive wedding customs* 
In betrothal the barber and two men of the boy's family go to th 
girl’s home and give her father some money* After being feasted ther 
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two or three days the barber receives two rupees and each of his com- 
panions a piece oE silk before they ^* 0 . Per contra the boy’s father 
tias to pay the girl’s Hs, 12 as menials’ duo.^. Ins makes the betro- 
thal irrevocable. When the parties have reached maturity the girl’s 
father sends the boys three g^armeiits, which become the barber’s per- 
quisite. When the boy’s party roadies the girl’s village it must 
ride round it {geton kd phetnd] before entering* it. Meanwhile the 
girl’s people come out to receive them with sharhat^ for which the boy’s 
lather has to pay E»s, 3^ together with Rs. 7 for antimony and Rs. 21 
for the chliani observance. The wedding ixu’ty is then feasted. At 
the actual ni/aih sugar and rice are distributed, but they must be 
uncooked. This observanco is said to be peculiar to the Paehhadas, 
Rs. 11' are next paid to tlie girl’s party for menials’ dues. Among 
the Pachliadas the gifts ol: the girl are called kliarwa (ai)pareutly because 
they include a pair of sabots, k/iavdun). Another distinctive usage is 
the bJtotanh bride’s mothcr-In-Iaw giving her some money on her 
arrival at her fatlicr la- law’s house. 

Among the Wilayaii Pathans in Hiss-lr^ e.g. at Tohana, the 
wedding is a simple affair. No obseiwanees are usual until both the 
parties are of age, when a date is fixed for the nikdh. The boy’s party 
proceeds to the girl’s homo and is there feasted. Next morning the 
girl is made over to them, with her dower, but she returns the very 
next day to her parents’ house for the ordinary chaiUhi observance to 
be held. On this occasion tho boy’s party sends her fruit and vege- 
tables. She again goes to her husband’s homo at night, but visits 
her parents’ house for a year after maiTiagc on every Priday, whence 
the custom is called jama Tliese cu-toms would obviously bo impos- 
sible in a tribe which did not closely intermaiTy. 

In Hiss‘^r Qassabs effect betrothals by exchange or if that is not 
feasible by purchase. The boy’s father pays tho girl’s a rupee, or even 
less if he is poor, and receives from him an equal sum. He also 
has to pay the barber a fee of one rupee. Wlien tho parties are of age 
the girl’s father convenes a meeting of his kinsmen and proposes a 
.date for the wedding. Then ho sends the barber to the boy’s father, 
with seven copper coins, a rupee, a lump of sugar and a bit of cloth, 
to announce the date proposed. The boy’s father summons his kins- 
men and, accepting the cloth and sugar, remits the other things 
to the barber. Boiled rice with sugar and ghi is then distributed among 
the kinsmen. This observance is called gabh by the Gassibs. 

The boy’s party goes to the girl’s home on the day fixed for the 
wedding and is feasted on (made of coarse sugar and parched 
flour) in vessels, into which they drop from four annas to a rupee. 
Women of the boy’s family accompany his party in this tribe and 
sing congratulatory songs at the nilcdk, those, of the girl’s side singing 
in reply. The mitm is in which the eldest representative of the girl’s 
party formally meets the eldest representative of the boy’s and gives 
him sweetened water to drink together with a sum of money. The 
boy’s party departs on the 3rd day after the wedding, after giving the 
bride a present of clothes and ornaments called hart (a kind of dower) , 
but of these the girl’s father only keeps a few, returning the resr, 
W'hen the bride departs her father also gives her a dowry of ornaments, 
clothes^ utensils &o. 
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In Lotdrfi the Qassabs are said to have some different usages. 
Thus at a betrothal the boy’s father gives the girl’s a rupee, receiving 
two in return^ This is called HObldTiii. Then the boy’s father puts 
some sweets in the girl’s lap — the god Maran^ He also gives her some 
silver ornaments. If the boy be present the girl’s father gives him a 
rupee, a eocoanut and a suit of clothes. Bidris (presents of sweets, 
clothes and ornaments^ are also exchanged on every festival, twixt the 
betrothal and the wedding gandh. 

Among Muhammadan Rajputs in Hiss^r brides are purchased for 
cash, the amount being negotiated through a barber. As soon as it is 
settled the boy’s father summons his kinsmen and his son is seated on 
a chair while the barber places a lump of sugar in his mouth and a 
rupee in his hand. This is called ropnd. A date is then fixed for the 
wedding and the boy’s party proceeds to the girl’s home. There it is 
received by representative men of her family bearing two or three 
vessels full of sweetened water. The eldest representatives of each 
side then meet formally in the niilni^ the girl’s representatives giving 
a rupee and a piece of cloth called rizd to the boy’s. Gifts are also 
made to menials. The boy’s party is suitably entertained and then 
the niJcdJi is solemnised according to Muhammadan Law. After the 
nikdh the boy is taken to his bride’s house and there his sister-in-law 
puts questions to him and the Jcangnd, or bracelet which was tied on 
the wrist of the pair (sic) is unfastened. When the pair return to the 
boy’s house they are given a blanket to sleep on — an observance called 
tJidpnd. Muhammadan Rawats in Hissar retain two Hindu rites : at 
betrothal they have the tilak marked on the boy’s forehead by the 
barber of the girl’s family 5 and they retain the ^ewa, or observance in 
vogue when the date for the wedding is fixed. 

Among the Sayyids of Hissar the wedding is a very simple affair 
and closely resembles that in vogue among Pathans. 

The few Shaikh Quraishes of Hissar intermarry with those of 
Patiala. At betrothal tlie boy’s father sends the girl two ornaments, 
one of silver, the other of gold, through a trusted menial, usually a 
barber, who goes to her house alone. There he is given from one to five 
rupees and sent back. The nikdh is in accord with Muhammadan Law. 

Among the Saddozai and Kizzilbash Pathans of Hoshiarpur several 
special usages are in vogue. The bridegroom is led into the room where 
the bride is seated amidst ber kinswomen. She stands up to show her 
respect for him, but as there is a belief that the one who sits down first 
will yield in influence to the other they each try to persuade the other 
to sit down first and this contest causes much merriment among the 
women. 

Aina musliaf, — When the pair sit down a covering of silk or shawl 
is spread over them. First of all an open Quran is put into their hands as 
a token of blessing. Then the bride gives her husband a spoonful of ahur*- 
baif and he does the same to her, but as the bride is shy some one holds 
her hand and puts the spoon into her husband’s mouth. Next a looking- 
glass is given to the pair and for the first time they see each other’ll 
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faces in it* The , bridegroom pays a few rnpces for each of those cere- 
monies. When the azi^a (showing the and looking- 

glass) is over the bidders father or guardian pufcs her hand into that of 
bridegroom and bids them farewell. This is always a touching scene. 
The bride is then taken to her husband^ s house in a palanquin with due 
pomp. When she reaches it the members of his family pay her some 
money) termed nUunmai, as a fee for seeing her face. 

7akkt jami.--On the Srd day after the marriage the bride^s mother 
and relations bring her dowry. She is seated on a cushion called taklit 
or bidders ^ throne.^ Then the bridegroom leads her a few paces by the 
hand. When this is done they are allowed to become more familiar and 
they are at liberty to abandon their shyness.^ 

Faihchis of Fesliciwar. 

In the Utman-nama (appn of Swabi talisil; in Peshawar, some 
respectable person goes on the boy^s behalf to the girPs parents and 
proposes the betrothal contract. If they accept a date is fixed. Before 
that date the boy'^s party sends some jaggery, rice and wdieat flour to the 
bride^s house and goes to her house on tlio night fixed. The articles 
referred to above are consumed on this occasion. 

TMl ceremony, — After taking their meal at night the heads of both 
the parties sit in the courtyard of the brido^s bouse and the mimsi or 
the barber places a basket containing 4* or 5 sers of jaggexy in their 
midst. The head of the boy^s party puts sonie rupees into the basket. 
The amount is not fixed, but is settled by the head of the bride^s party. 
Generally it varies from Rs. 50 to 1000. Silver ornaments, such as 
bangles, Icangan and bracelets, are also placed in the thdl (plate). After 
this the basket is removed by the barber or minUi who takes it inside 
the house, and it is returned filled with sugar by the inmates. This 
concludes the tfidl ceremony. The money and ornaments arc afterwards 
returned. Then the bride'^s pai*ty sends ^luirhat and mehndi. Each 
person present drinks a little eltarhab and some mehtidi is placed 
on their palms. This is called the gliztnt ceremony, and it is the bind- 
ing element in the betrothal contract. After this congratulations are 
exchanged and the bridegroom'^s jiarty returns home the same night. 

GJianna arid, — On the thii’d day of the koyiclai* the bride^s kins- 
women assemble and take some wheat flour, glU and jaggery to the 
bridegroom. They remain in his house for % or h days. Halwa and 
other sweetened articles are consumed as a feast. At departure the 
yidegroom^s parents give his mother-in-law and sister-in-law Re. 1 
©ach by way of parona {dopaffa),^ This is called channa arid. 

. ' Wadh or ;»; 2 ^rW^^‘^.-r-The period between betrothal and marriage in 
this is years. The date of the wedding is fixed by the eldest 

representative of the boy^s family in consultation with the bidders 
parent. A suit of clothes Is sent her prior to its fixture. Similarly a 
suit of clothes is sent to the hoy by her parents. On the wedding day 
the boy's party reaches the bidders house at night. It is called gduji^ 
and the bride'^s party is mdujL Both parties pass the time in friendly 

^There are no customs of muhldma and mofni doH (sending the bride backto hsy 
parents’ howae^ among these Pat^^ns. * 
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festivity. After the distribution of idg among the Id^ts the bride and 
bridegroom are dressed in new clothes. The bride ls put in a 
When it arrives the nikdh is performed and the parties retire in the 
morning. Marriages in this ^appa are made on a low scale. In 
PeshawAr the expenses are very heavy. 

Fafhans of Isa KheL 

Shudndmd — ^It is the beating of drums and the playing upon of 
musical instruments on the occasion. 

Walima, — Both the parties give a feast to their respective rela^ 
tions on the day of marriage^ The practice of breaking dhaknts is 
in vogue in some families. When the bridegroom breaks them 
they say that he is a brave man. On the arrival of the wedding 
party at the bride^s house prayers are recited according to Muham- 
madan Law. The nikdh ceremony is performed through a vakil and 
nikdk-kJiwdn. After this dates atid sweetmeats are distributed among 
those present. The Idgs are given to the mtrdsis &c. The bride is 
conveyed on a camel or mare. Sometimes a palanquin is used for the 
purpose. 

Tarija. — On the third day after the marriage the girl’s parents 
send the same articles as were sent by the boy’s parents by way of 
chan tdrd and thdl karan, 

Safwdrd, — The bride returns to her parent’s house only a week 
after her marriage. 

Khaflaks of KoJidt* 

Kwazda or betrothaL-^^TLloiQ father of the boy accompanied by 
5 or 6 persons and a mulldTi goes to the girl’s father to obtain 
his consent to the betrothal in private.' The rasmdna or price of the girl 
is also fixed at this visit. After that, on a Monday, Thursday or Friday, 
the father of the boy accompanied by 40 or 50 persons and a mulldk 
goes to the girl’s father for the betrothal ceremony. The boy also 
accompanies them. The nikdh is performed and the price is also paid. 
Qut supplied by the boy’s father is distributed by the barber. Among 
the hurkhsy gv/c is not distributed, but instead a goat supplied by the 
father of the hoy is slaughtered. Niundra^ called in Pashto aehaundi, 
is also paid then. 

Four or five days after the betrothal a gold or silver finger ring and 
a suit of new clothes are sent by the boy*s father to the girl’s father for 
the girl. The girl is made to wear the finger ring and the dopafta 
(head dress) at once as a mark of betrothal. After this the father -of 
the girl gives feast to the bridegroom and a few of his relations and 
gives the bridegroom a finger ring also. On the two ’Ids and Shab Btat 
a suit of new clothes and cooked food are sent by the bridegroom’s 
father to the bride. 

The father of the bridegroom accompanied by a barber and a 
mulldh goes to the bride’s father to fix the date of marriage, and the 
amount of rice, ghi &c. to be supplied by him for the feasting of the 
marriage party is also fixed. 
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Two days before the marriage a few women on behalf of the 
bridegroom go in the afternoon to the house oC the binders father. 
They tate off the bride's jewellery and make her sit in a corner of 
the house and some f^ur is distributed.^ This oeromony is called 
kenawal hithdna (in Hindki). Next day in the afternoon many women 
on behalf of the bridegroom take fried jaioar^ grain or ffur to the 
house of the bride's father. This is called khaunai* 

Before the starting of the marriage the bridegroom and hie friends 
are made to wear a garland, called seri in Pashto, which they tie on their 
turbans. The marriage party usually starts in the afternoon and 
arrives at the bride^s house in the evening. Ornaments and clothes for 
the bride are taken by the mari’iage party with them. If the house 
of the bride is in a different vilhige from the bridegroom's, then the 
marriage party is fed by the bidde'a father, but at the expense of the 
bridegroom. Jewellery and clothes arc given to the bride as dowry by 
her parents. The bride is taken away in the evening. The father of 
the bridegroom then feeds the whole marriage party in his own house. 

On the 3rd day after the marriage the mother or sister of the 
bride with some other women goes to the bridegroom^s house to take 
the bride back. This is called orayama (3rd day). n'‘ho same day at 
night, the bride's father gives food to the l>ridegrcom and his relations 
and after keeping the bride for a day in lus house sends her back with 
the bridegroom. On this occasion the bride's father gives a cow, or 
clothes or jewellery to the bride which gift is called hakka^ ^ share.' 

Papians of Im Khel, 

In Isa Khel tahsil the terms used for betrothal are the Persian 
khulwdstgdri and the Arabic klmtba. Some of tlic boy's kinsmen go to 
the girl's father by day or night regardless of the date, They generally 
take with them a woman's garment with two rupees, one for the barber 
and one for the mirdst, from 1 \ pdas to li of ^era of 
a silver ring, a gold a kurit^ and au orhni. The girl's father 

serves them with sharbai and coloured water is thrown over them. Well- 
to-do people however take with them varioxis ornaments of gold and 
silver, cloth and clothes. Some people also send Rs. or 2-8 for 
the barber and mirdsi by way of ckan tdrd or sehrd. The girl's father 
in return gives li* or 2i sets of jaggeiy. 

Mui^Ji chhurdwan. — After her betrothal the girl keeps parda 
from the boy's relatives. A few days after the khulwdstgdri the 
near kinswomen of the boy go to the girl's mother and each gives a 
rupee and a basketful of sugar to the bride. On receipt of this she dis- 
continues hev parda. This ceremony is called mu^h chAurdtoan. 

Thdl haran. — After the mangni the boy's father's party send - 
chan tdrd, i. €» 25 plates of halwd, each also containing 10 dhardris or 
baked loaves. Besides these they send a sehra or 30 plates of halwd. 
The halwd See. is distributed by the girl's parents among their relatives. 

Warena — On each festival day after the mangni, such as the 
'Id-ul-Pitr,'Id-ul-Zuha, the last Wednesday of S^far and the Shab Barat, 
the boy's parents send the girl's ghi, sugar or sugafeandy, rice, floxir or 
baked loaves, a kurti and a silk othni. But respectable families do not 
accept theae things. 
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Khawdni-piwanC — Some poor parents with a daughter accept 
wheat or money on account of the price of the he-goat or buffalo for 
feeding the girls who sing songs and live with the bride. Out of this 
money they feed the wedding party at the marriage^ but respectable 
families do not accept such gifts as they are not lawful according to 
religion. 

The Wazirs of Bann'u* 

Among the Wazirs^ the preliminary bargain is effected by the father 
or other near relative of the boy. When this is arranged, 10 or 15 men 
of the boj^B party miih the hoy go at bed-time to the girFs house, hav- 
ing sent beforehand sheep, wheat and other necessities for a feast. Sing- 
ing and dancing go on all night, a distinctive feature being that the old 
women of the bride^s party come out with a coloured fluid like that 
used by Hindus at the time of the Holi and throw it on the men of the 
boy's party. The bride-price is paid in the morning, if it can be man- 
aged. The various murders, blood feuds and other wrongs lead some- 
times to very young girls being betrothed to the aggrieved party, or 
else one is betrothed to a man on either side in order that peace may be 
made. 

The price of the girl cannot in all cases be raised at once. For in- 
stance an uncle will promise his daughter to his nephew when they are 
both quite small . One informant stated that he paid nothing at his 
betrothal, but gave Rs. 100 a year after it, Rs. 200 two years later and 
that the marriage did not take place for another three years. 

At the betrothal, which the Wazirs call 'kojliota, the girFs father 
gives her a large ring and a silk worked handkerchief. 

The bridegroom does not go to the wedding {sJiddt) but only the 
men and women of his family and acquaintance. Very serious resistance 
is sometimes offered to his party on their arrival at the other village, 
which is timed for dark. There is then a feast in tlie girPs house, after 
which all the males go to the chauJc^ndi begin singing and dancing. The 
women of the bridegroom'^s party attire the girl, dress her hair like a 
married woman^s, and put mehndi on her. 

There is next an interchange of small presents, the young boys 
of the birdegroom^s party being given red ropes, and the girPs silken 
braids by the parents of the girl. Each dancer is presented with a hand- 
kerchief. In the early morning the bride is taken away. 

The brother or, if there be none, the father of the girl returns with 
her to her husband's house, but no other member of the girPs party. 
On arrival most of the villagers disperse, but near relatives remain and 
are fed at the expense of the bridegroom. The men also get a pagri each 
and a rupee each is given to the women. At bed -time the orthodox nihdh 
takes place and is followed Ly consummation. People say that it is a 
sign of the degeneracy of the times that patience is not observed, and 
that in the old days modesty used to ^ prevent consummation for a long 
time. The brother is present during the nihdh and leaves next day. 
Three nights are spent by the girl with her husband and then she goes 
Wck to her parents^ house with her father or brother, who comes to 
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fetch her. She stops away ten days or so and is again brought back by 
a relative of the husband. Her father is .supposed to give her a second 
departure. Slight differences may occur In different sections. The 
points to notice are the presence of the bridegroom at the betrothal, his 
absence from the wedding, and the accompaniment of the girl by her 
brother to the husband's bouse. The plays little part except as a 
musician. 

Noth A. 

The full expression is kdpd yd yandhon pdka ayydm ahddt fnuqarr/tf hatneu and 
in Mf^nwili it is thus de'?crihed : — On any date in the daytime the hoy’s father’s party visits 
the girl’s father, and he demands some wheat, a he*goat or heifer, cotton and cash. These 
articles are however only ^?iven by the rich, the poor giving nothing. They simply fix a 
date for the wedding and return. After this a tailor is sent for to make clothes for the 
boy who gives him Re, 1. The date is fixed on any clay between the f^th and 10th of the 
lunar month. 

Noth B. 

The variations in the observance of yanifk pdwdn are of eonrso nninerons. Thns in 
Shakargarh tahsfl, Gnrdiispnr, a body of BO or persons of the hoy’s party goes to the 
girl’s house taking 6^ to mans of sugar* On the first nighf of their visit, they are feasted 
and the hoy’s father drops from Bs. 1-4 fo I1-4- in his dinner plate whiefi the hnrher 
takes away, getting 4 annas as his fee. The rest of this money is returned by the glrPs 
parents. Next day the boy’s party is feasted again and in the evening tho girl’s parents 
invite their kinsfolk. Each party sits separately and then tho ghl’s parents present clothes 
for the boy, with a ring. All thofe clothes are sent in a IniBket, and 5:^ sers of sugar go 
with it* Taking these gifts the boy’s parents drop Bs. 30 to Bs. fiO into th'* hnsket which is 
returned to the girl’s parents through the l-arber They pft.y the lay is their dues ae.<‘ording 
to the custom of the village aud remit the balance Each Idpf of the lay’s party also gets 
a rupee on this occasion. The females of the girl’s party too diKtrihu.c ungar among their 
kinsfolk. Then comes the, the date for the w»edd in g heh g fixed between the 11th 
and 17th of the lunar month as the nights are then moonlii. 

In Jnllundur where the pdnd, as it is called,' occurs a month or two before tlie wed- 
ding the date for it is fixed at an assemblage l^^ld in the girl’s house and care is taken that 
neither the departure of the v adding party from her bouse nor the tel chafhdnd fall on the 
3rd, 8th, ISth. 18th, 23rd or 28th day. The host ‘dates for the wedding are the 10th, 14tii, 
20th and 25th. 

In Sidlkot gandhnipdwan is called yand parnu. The barber goes to the boy’s party 
with a irswar which consists of a Jcurtaj dopa^a suthan, jopa iov samdhan 
(the boy’s mother or aunt), A little oil is dropped at the thresliold on his arrival and his 
first meal consists of JchichH, Then the kinsmen arc invited and the girl’s father gives the 
hoy a rupee, another to his barber and some copper coins to his tdyiA. The f rewar then 
shown to the kin and given to the boy’s party. In return it gives a bundle of m^li'^di* 
mxmli, tapdsJias, dates, dried raisin .s, cocoanut, 11 sers of Jaggery and 1 1 sers of sugar 
besides rice and sugar, for the girl. The date of the wedding is fixed on this day. 

GTiand phernd.^^ Then the parties send gands, i,e tl ey t-end jaggery and wawf/threat" 
to kinsfolk to inform them of the date tf the marringo and ’nvite tlum to give iamboh 

GandMn pdv:an,— I he father of the toy, cccon panied by his brotherhoed aud taking 
with him gome gup or iapaalidst visits the bride’s father and after consulting him fixes dates 
for the following ceremonies ; — 

(1) the TnendJvi hholan di or unplaiting the hair ; 

(2) the chiMn d€, the day on which ba^na is rnbbed on the bodies both of tho hoy 

and girl, and on which the gdnda are tied ; and 

. (8) the dhoe^di, the date of marriage. 

These dates are generally fixed at some intervals, thus if the 11th be fixed for the 
mandM 3 the 14th and 17th are fixed for the cldJcdm and dTio respectively. 

' Another term applied to fixing the date for a marriage is din dharnd. It is nsed in 
JrUundur and on the day when it is held the hoy’s father summons his kinsfolk, male and 
female, and songs are sung, sugar and copper coins being also distributed. Apparently this 
obi^rvance is different from and supplementary to the yatU pdnd, 

3 Round Mithankot the unplaiting must he done on the 11th, 14th, 17th, 21st or 26th 
of the month. - - . , . - 
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In the eastern Punjab, in the valley of the Jumna, the ceremony of fixing the date for 
the wedding is called lagan. Thus in Ainb^la when the girl's father wishes it to he solem- 
nised he summons his kinsmen to fix the date for the niMli which must not he any date in 
the lunar month obnoxious to marriage according to Muhammadan Law or custom. As a 
rule the nihdh is never solemnised in the same month as thai in which the date of the lagan 
was declared. The girl's father then sends the boy's a letter intimating the date fixed and 
with it a lump of gnr, 5 or 7 sera of sngar, a handkerchief, ring and a few rupees, from 
Rs, 2 upwards according to his means. This is the usage known as lagan. 

On the barber's arrival the boy's father invites his kinsmen to view the presents. The 
letter is opened and ell are informed of the date of the wedding, which is hardly ever 
changed. Some of the s^veetmeat is then eaten by the hoy, the rest being distributed 
among those present. The ring and the handkerchief are taken by him and he puts on the 
ring while all congrntulate the boy's father or guardian. The barber is entertained for 2 
or 3 days and then sent away with fi, gif I for hhTself and an answer to the letter. This 
done both parties invite their relatives to attend the ceremony. 

In Oujrdnw^la. when a barber, a mird&i or both go to the hridegioi m's heuse to fix a 
date for the marriage on behalf of the bride’s father, they take with them a ieivar which 
is called the gan4li> led fetoar* 


* Note C. 

But in some parts, principally towards the west and centre, other ceremonies precede 
Thus: — 

In the Chakw^l tahsfP of Jhelu'ii before the may an a male or female barber fakes 
oil in a vessel and stands by the boy. His kinsmen then put oil on his head with thek 
fingers. Thay also throw copper coins into the vessel of oil and these are taken by the 
barber. This ceremony is called telhgdnd. The is then begun. The boy’s party 

Invite the kinsfolk by sending round jaggery, and some mills are set up in the boy's house 
for grindliug flour. Pemales who have received jaggery go to the boy's house and grind 
corn on his behalf. This is called cliakTei cJidng. On the mdyd^f day the parties distri- 
bute the halwd to their kinsfolk and if the boy's father be wealthy he proclaims by beat 
of drum in the villape that no one should cook anything in it the day before the wedding. 

On the wedding day a feast of mutton, bread and Mlwd is eriven ’to every one in the 
village. This is also called chhalc dend. People incur ve'^y heavy expense in connection 
with this feast and many families have ruined themselves over it. 

Similarly in Jullundnr is preceded by iel charhdnd which is performed 

a few days before the wedding. A little oil is rubbed on the girl and boy. Both are stated 
on TcJhdrda and hatnd is rubbed on their bodies. &dnds are tied to the right hand and foot 
of each. A gdnd is also called kanqnd. Henceforth they are considered to he ‘ in mdydn ’ 
till their wedding. The boy is prohibited from leaving his house from thi*- date. The hafnd 
is ground by seven females (whose husbands are alive) in a mill. Th's grinding is called 
chalelci chdng. Both bride and bridegroom wear dirty clothes from this date. On the 
day of the wedding the bridegroom again sits on a Jshdrd and breaks cTiafvds, He is ako 
asked to put curd on his hair and wash his head with it. Thereafter the is ob- 

served and a garland of flowers lung round the hoy's head. The wedding party starts at about 
8 p M., if the bride’s house be in the same village, but otherwise it starts at such a time as 
will enable it to reach her house at or about evening. The bridegroom rides a horse and 
the party follows him on foot. It is put up on an open site or in a house selected for this 
purpose. Among^ some tribes the n'Mlh is performed at 2 a.m. and by others at daybreak. 

A vtaldl and two witnesses go to the bride to ask hex consent to the contract and she gives it 
expressly or impliedly, After these formalties tbe nihdh. is solemnised in the midst of the 
assembly as ordained by Muhammadan Law, 'J he barber distributes sweetmeats or datee ou. 
this occasion. \ 

This usage is called elsewhere chihdn and it is followed by a period during which the 
bride is said to be in mdydn. Thus in the Bdhawalpur State from the date of the chtkdn 
ceremony till her marriage the bride wears dirty clothes and is said to be in mdydn^ which 
the bridegroom also observes. The beating of drums, etc., begins from the very date of the 
chihdn. On the day of the dlio the bridegroom mounts the hJidm (a basket) and l>reaks 
some chhunis (small earthern covers for pitchers &c). - 

MnChakw^l Muhammadans preserve a curious Hindu custom. One. day before te 
wedding party sets out the bridegroom - pretends to be displeased with his family and 
goes to some relative or friend’s house. His father goes to pacify him, accompanied by the 
womenfolk of the family, _ He^promises to give his son something and the master of the 
housse also gives him sweets and clothes. Thence the father returns with his son, This 
is called - ... , , : 
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Tha marriage procession start s in time to enable it to reach ita destination at the time 
of the zu^r (the second prayer, recited between i an i P.Nr*\ or in the first quarter of the 
night. Villagers prefer to receive the party at iho zufir timf, while townspeople prefer 
the night. 

Drums, trumpets &c. are carried on the back of a camel along with the marriage 
procession, and on arriving at the bride^s villago th*‘ bridegroom and his best man {sdhdld 
or sarhdld) are made to stay apart in a hut {sahal) where th<‘y remain till the nihdh. But 
this custom is more general in villages than in towns. In Dora Ghdzi Khan it is, however, 
not in vogue. In that district the bridegroom is the subject of a counnon practice. Oi! 
the chiJsiin day a sword or iron of some kind is placed in his hand and ono of his kinsmen 
is told oft’ to accompany him. This man is called a hani or * iron man * and for his 
services he gets a handkerchief or a ritha^ In this district too the rites of pithd 
tandhnd and phul chunna are observed. In the former the hoy’s sister ties his fhirt to 
her own and receives a gift of Rs. 1 to 20 for so doing. In the latter a places 

some cotton in the boy^s hand and he puts it in the girFs — tlris being repeated 4 or 6 times. 
Then follows the sirmel when all the women quit the house leaving the bridal pair in- 
side it. For 2 or 3 days after lihis the brido keeps her face veiled from her husband^s 
father ar.d brothers, but when they give her a rnpeo or so she abandons her parda before 
them. This is called g’htind Icliula di. 

The meh^di ceremony is observed to its fullest extent in Kangra. On day htforethe 
wedding it is prepared at the girl’s house I)eing mixed with water and made into paste in 
which wax-candles are stood. Then all tlio boy’s clothes and shoes aro pat in a plate. 
Men of tho girl’s party take these articles to the boy’s house in the evening, hut females 
alone take part in this ccu’emony. The girl’s sinter goes with tlicm and applies tho meJm di 
to the little finger of the hoy’s right hand, and some is also applied to the sarldWe. a* hit 
of cloth is taken to tie over tho mehndi. When applying it the girl’s sister drops Rs. 3 to $ 
into the bridegroom’s hands and he returns tills sum witli the addition of Rs, ij or s] The 
women take their food at the boy’s house and return bonio at night, the bridegroom’s 
mother-in-law or his elder brother’s wife accompayii.g them. Meh^idi is applied to the 
girl iu the middle of the night by all the women whose husbands* aro alive. They too 
drop some money into tho girl’s hands, and then return home. Tho nikdh is performed 
next day. 

The mdgdn period or condition is closol.y connected with tho tying of the gdncU, but 
wbat the connection is does not appear. Thus in Gujr^inw^la 3 or 4 deys before the 
wedding the boy and girl are placed under rndgai* and the gdndi are tied, in tliis tMJriod 
their bodies are rubbed with haina and fne7*« di (myrtle leaves ground and made into a paste) 
is applied to their hands and feet. * 

Among the Satldozai and Kizzilbash Patl^ns of IXoshi^rpur the mdydn is unknown 
or has been reduced to a simple observance called huia or di in which' one day before 
the wedding the bridegroom’s father sends dry luna for the Imdo. Borne, however, of her 
party, including her younger sister or any other littb* girl of her family, go first by night 
to apply saturatt d Aiwa to his right finger and he pays his sister-in-Uw-to-be a few rupees 
for her trouble as an act of courtesy* The remaining litna is sent ba<tk for the brido to dry 
her hands and feet with. ^ 

In Sialkot this usage is called w«Y« papid. A few days befoic tho wedding each 
party distributes gliunganidn, boiled wheat, to ita kinsmen after applying oil to the bride 
or bridgeroom iu this wise -.—The boy or the girl is seated on a khdrd (basket), below which 
a lamp is lit. The womenfolk sing and suhdgan (women who«e husbands are alive) apply oil 
to the heads of the boy and girl. They alp put a little ivafnd on their hands and'^ruh 
the remainder on the body. A gdnd is then tied to their hands and from that day a knife 
is kept in the boy’s hand fco that he may not bo o^artaken by demoniacal infiueiices He is 
also precluded from bathing or even going to a lonely place at any distance from his house 
The girl’s father also puts an iron bangle on her hand. Singing aud beatinr** of drums 
begin from the day of the mdydn or mdtn , by mird^i women who sing such songs as the 
Jugni challa, Melu, Bugga, Clierewdld Ttawarang and Bassi as sung by Maulavi GhuHni 
Rfistil. One day bef 01 e the relations assemble, i*,e. on the the bride and bride- 

groom's hands are painted with mehn di which is also distributed to the kinsfolk. All the 
kinsmen too apply mehndi to their liands. After the ntdydn gdnda are tied to the mill sieve 
winnowing basket, water-pitchers &c . ' * * 

SlaBcot Sialkot a rite called ghafd ghafoli Ikarnd is performed after midday in the 

following way The brother’s wife of the boy or some other rvoman puts a pitcher on her 
head. Some bread is placed on the pitcher and covered with a piece of red cloth (sdl4) 
This woman is accompanied by her husband and their dopaftaa are tied together. Accom- 
panied by several other wopuen they then go to a well and the boy’s slster-in-l^w takea the 
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Secttoit 9 — Histdtj death observahobs. 

Death observances iu the Punjab are said to be based on two distinct 
schemes of ritual, one Vedic, the other based on the Garur Purdna, 

In the Vedic ceremony the body of the deceased, washed and Ve<iic. 
clothed in new clothes, is taken to the place of cremation on a bier. There 
in the BhobmsJidyi hhumi (place of cremation) a vedi (a rectangular pit for 
sacrificial fire) some 2 feet deep is dug, and the funeral pyre, of dhdh, 
pipal or, in the case of the rich, of sandal wood, is set up in it. On 
the pyre the body is laid and more wood placed over it. When the 
flames rise high, four men recite mantras from the Veda^ and at the 
end of each mantra, at the syllable swdlia, each casts into the fii’e 
an oblation of gM mixed with camphor, saffron, and other aromatics. 

The weight of gM, iP thrown into the fire in the oblations, numbering 
484 in all, must equal that of the corpse or at least 20 sers. When 
all the oblations have been made, and the dead body is comj)letely 
consumed, all the deceased's friends and relations bathe in a tank or 
river, and return home. After expressing their condolence, some return 
home, others help the survivors to clean and purify their house and perform 
a great havan s which being over, all the members of the household 
and their friends offer up prayers to the Almighty on behalf of the 
deceased^s soul and themselves. The havan may be prolonged a few 
days, in order to purify the air of the house. On the 3rd or 4th day 
the ceremony of asiMsancliaya is performed, and in this the bones of 
the deceased are picked out of the ashes and thrown into a river. 

After this nothing is done for the deceased. But if the members of 
his family are people of means, they give money in alms to the poor 
or to some charitable movement or start a school, orphanage, sad a 
varta etc., at their own expense, to commemorate the memory of the 
departed. 

pitcher from her husband’s head and places it on the ground. The waterman then draws 
water from the well in this pitcher and receives a fee varying from 2 annas to 4. Then 
the husband imts the pitcher fall o£ water on his wnfe’s head and returns to the boy’s hoase. 

The song sung at the gUard ghafoU runs as follow : — 

Wall wdUghafoli bJiar agd'>i . 

Wdh wdh air te dhar . 

Wdh wdh ni $hul jawain dd, 

W'dh wdh ni nakhrd JTain dd, 

Wdh wdh ni phul tori dd, ^ 

Wdh wdh ni nakhrd gori dd. 

When they reach the house the barber’s wife takes the pitcher, bread and a taka (two 
copper coius) as her perquisites while the red cloth is kept by the mistress of the house. ^ 

^^After the ghard gharoU the boy is made to sit on a Jchdrd by the 4?arber’s wife, ana « 
lamp is lit beneath it. Then he is washed and a lifctle card thrown on his head. Tte 
women all stand round the Jchdrd and the barber gets bis wels of silver and copper coma 
the vessel containing the curd. A rupee is also placed under the boy's feet and this toe 
taken by the barber. All the women contribute wels on thi» occasion. The other menials 
also ffets wels After theboy has bathed the bwber covers his head with sdU and ties a ph4U 
hdrivo^m6. his loins instead of a tehband. He then jumps from the Jchdrd sio. 1 breaks some 
oha'onis. The tambol is then received and the barber is paid his dues Thereafter eertaia 
ner^ns join the wedding procession. When on his departure to his father-in-l«w s house 
ihe brideeroom mounts the mare, his brother’s wife puts antimony into his eyes and his 
gister seizes the mare’s reins to exact their dues. The song sung on this occasion i& : 

KiJcujhdend ain wird wag phardyi 
Wdg phafdyi ghofi ddnd chardyi* 

Oh brother let me see what thou givest for taking hold of tho mare’s i eius an i for 
f^ing her with gram.” 
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The other rites, observed by all tho Hindus in general, follow the 
Garfir Pmdna Yagna Talih Smrit and other smritis^ which are believed 
to be based upon old Hindu books, such as the Griliya Surras and 
Brakmtm Grantlids. In this, the popular ritual, the body is washed, 
clothed and taken to the crematorium as in the Vodic rite, with only 
this difference that a panch raSnct (small pieces of gold, silver, brass, 
coral and pearl) is thrust into its mouth, while it is being washed, 

and four pindas (balls of flour or boiled rice) are offered at four 

different places, while it is being cainued from tho house to the crema- 
torium. A son or near kinsman of the deceased is singled out to go 
through all the death ceremonies, and in coininoa parlance he is called 
karmi-dharmi. He has to go barefoot atid sleep on the ground for 
11 days. When the body has reached the burning place the pyre is 

built generally of dhdJc wo(><L without the nedt, and the corpse is burnt 

without going through the hnvan described above. The ka2)(U kirya 
or breaking of the skull is performed by the , After it 

all return, wash their clothes and bodies at a tank or well and offer 
up Manjdli (an offering of water mixed with sesamum seeds) or* 
behalf of the deceased^s soul. 

But the karmi-dJiarmi has still to go ihrougli itiany other cere- 
monies. He places a gJiam for a male, and a ehdfi fur a female, on a 
pipat tree, supported by its trunk ainl two bramdies, with a hole in the 
bottom which is loosely stopped by a, few blades of ki(,$Aih grass, so 
that the water may dribble through. This pot he has to fill with 
water twice daily for 10 days. Besides this, he has to go through 
two other daily ceremonies; the pinda or offering balls of boiled rice 
in the morning, and that of lighting ant earthen lamp and placing it 
on a tripod of three small hands or reeds in the evening. On the 4'th 
day the ceremonies of a,dAi sane^idya ^\\A Mie cAatarthik s^irddhas are 
performed. Food with fJaJcshna is given to a Maha-Brahman and the 
deceased^s bones are picked out of the uBhes and sent to Hardw^r to be 
thrown into the sacred Ganges. 

The dasdM or shaving o£ all the members of the family and 
washing clothes is gone through on tfio 10th day. 

* The htryd harmd and pindi chhed ceremonies are perlormed 
on the 11th day. In the forraex-, arc offered on behalf of the 

soul, and food and shaiya^ which consists of a cot, a pair of shoes, an 
umbrellar, some pots and ornaments, are given to the Mah&- Brahman 
for the sake of the dead. In the pindi chhed the pinda or ball re- 
presenting the deceased's soul is cut into three p^rts and each is mixed 
with three other balls representing his father, grandfathir and great- 
grandfather if they are dead. It sl^ould not be peformed if he died 
without male issue or unmarried, but some people do not observe this 
restriction. The hdrah is performed on the 12th day. In this cere- 
mony 12 ghards or chdHs (as deceased was a male or a female) filled 
with water, and each covered with a small piece of cUth, a mathd (a 
large cake of wheat flour cooked in ghi or a gmaord (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice are given to Brahmans. 

The hfahma^hhoja is performed on the 13th day in the case 
of a Brahman or Kshatriya and on tho 17th in the case of a lower 
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oaste. Food witli dah^hand (two pice at least as a fee or present) is 
given to 13 or 17 Brahmans, With this ends the ceremony. 

If the family of the deceased is well-to-do, it gives a Brahman 
food every day in the morning only for one year ; or else distributes 
netahs or 860 in number with some pice as dahshna among the 

Brahmans, Hindus lielieve that the soul of departed has to walk a 
long distance for one year to reach the court of Dharma Rd], 

Ohservances tefoTe and at death. 

When a person is in extremis he should be made to give away some 
grain, money and a cow in charity, ^ and a pandit is sent for to recite 
verses from the Bishan Sahansar^ndm and Bhagwat Gita. 

If the sufferer should recover after all this has been done he is asked 
what he desires and his wish, whatever it may be, is scrupulously fulfilled, if 
that be possible. If, however, he shows no signs of improvement, a space 
of ground near his chdrpdi (oot) or some other place, is smeared with 
oow-dung and some dah grass scattered over it. On this grass a sheet 
is spread, and the dying person laid on it, with his feet to the east/ and 
his head resting on the lap of his or her eldest son or next-of-kin. Some 
Ganges water is very commonly dropped into his mouth, together with 
one or two tulsi leaves, and, especially if he is a man of advanced age, a 
little gold.^ “When death ensues, the corpse is covered with a cloth and 
its face turned towards the Ganges. It is extremely inauspicious to die 
on a bed and in Rohtak it is believed that the soul will in that event be 
re-born as an evil spix'it. 

In Jmd the dying man is laid on the ground and grain, money, a 
cow &o. are given away in alms according to his means with his own 

^The orMiodox alma are {%) fhe gatcddn or gift o£ a cow, whose horns are ornamented 
with gold or eilver rings, while her neck is garlanded and her body covered with a piece of 
new cloth— red in the case of a female. Copper coins are placed at her feet, and she is led 
np to the dying person who gives her to a VcdwA Brahman who prays that she may lead 
the dying man by the tail to the next world. The donor also pours a few drops of water 
into the Vedwd's hands. This ceremony is called gwaddn * gift of a cow or haiiarn% 
* viaticum Subsequently (tz) the faskha^s gift, of sugar, alkali, soap, cotton and other 
necessaries of life, is given to the Vedwa. Lastly a dipa, earthen lamp, containing a silver 
or gold coin is' placed in the palm of dying person, and after the recital of manirds ia 
given to the Vedwd, but this rite is not observed in all parts of the Punjab. This account 
comes from Sialkot. In Kangra it is believed that he who d’es with the cow's tail in his 
hand, through the help of the cow (Saztan) crosses the deep Baitarni river or Bhanjla nadi 
which is supposed to exist between this world and heaven, and which it is difficult to cross 
without the aid of a cow. The cow is afterwards given to Brahmans. After this a lamp 
called diva dharyard is lighted and placed by the head of the deceased, with a wick, which 
must last for 10 days. No new wick may be put in it during that time and if burns out 
it is considered a bad omen. 

2In Jind when a child over 27 months of a<e, a grown-up person or an old one is dying 
the ground is first plastered with cow-dung. Then kusTta grass is spread and on that again 
a cloth is laid. On to that the dying person is taken down from the coc so that his feet 
point towards the south, i,e. to Iianka or Ceylon. This is called in Urdu m%nzil rasdni. 

® Or Ganges water, with gold and a tiny pearl, are put in his mouth as passports into 
Swarga : Karnal. In Multan a little before death a small piece of gold, a pearl and a 
porcelain bead are put into his mouth so fjiai the deceased may %e purified. A nut or any- 
thing- given by yuru is als j placed in his mouth. 

Note , — A Hindu must not be allowed to die on a bed or even on a mat, as it is sup- ' 
posed that the soul in separating itself from the body in which it is incorporated, enters into 
another body which leads it to tho abode of bliss destined for it, but if the dying man were 
to expire on a bed he would be obliged to carry it with him wherever he went, which it may 
be easily supposed would be very inconvenient. 
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hands. This is called the eliMya (tdn or aJcJilri ddn (last, f?ift) and is 
supposed to avert the agonies of death so that the dying person either 
recovers or dies without further suffering. 

In Kulu, according to a highly idealised account which can only 
apply to the highest castes, when a man is on his death-hed 7 species of 
grain, safndja, some iron, wool, salt and money are put before him, and 
he is made to give these articles as his last alms or nnf.~ddn ; a cow 
laifarni is also given. The scriptures already mentioned .are read. If 
the sick man recovers the alms go to a Brahman, _ otherwi'-e they are 
taken by the family acJidraj, whose odice is hei-editary, ’Where it has 
no achdraf, the ddn is given to a Nath and the cow to the lofcal god. 
When dead, a dipai ddn or a gift of lam]-> is made and a pani'Jt-ratan, 
(a collection of 5 metals) is put in the month, a .‘<anl-7/. (conchl is blown 
to make the death known to the neighbours, and the near relations 
are also informed, 

Fvnettomt of the chief monmer. 

The next of kin or nenrest agnate of the deceased is, it may be 
said, ex-offleio his chief mourner. In Ambiila he is commonly called 
the karmi dharmi or in Sitilkot hhvTigiipdl d.^ 

After the death he shaves his head, beard and motistaehe, leaving 
jonly the3oi?f or scalp lock, bathes, as already described, puts on a clean 
loin-cloth and turban, and for a period of li days eschews leather shoes 
but not those of cloth or jute. 

In theory the chief mourner is a BrahmAchaiwa until all the rites 
due to the dead have been completed. It remits from tins his status 
that he must avoid several ceremonially impure acts, such as sexual 
intercourse, eating more than once a day, and taking medicine. He 
should bathe at least twice daily, and practise other ablutions. He 
should also avoid sleeping too long and, moi-e espoeially, sleeping any- 
where but on the ground. Iiastly be ought to abandon secular business 
for a time and meditate on God day and night. 

If the deceased has left a widow, she loosens her hair. Moreover 
she is, for a time, ceremonially irr pure and must not sleep on a bed or 
touch any household utensil. Bor 1.3 days, and until she has bathed in 
the Ganges or Jamnd, she may only eat once a day. 

^ The or chief mourner (a person who is most nearly related to the deceased 

or who by common nsapre has the right to perform this fnretion) doffs his clothes, ^reta his 
head and face shaved clean and then bathes in order to purify himself from tlie defilement 
of the barber's touch. All the younger male relatives of the deceased also get their heads 
and faces shaved in honour of his death. The h%ufigivodld then puts on a dhoH^ parnd and 
tnrhan of pure white cloth and a sacred thread, and performs havan (a sacrifice to fire) and 
aamJcalpd giving a few alms to the achdraj who appears at the lamentable scene of 
mourning. 

In Multan the body is bathed having its head tovrards the north and feet to the south, 
^en it is shrouded in white cloth if a male and in red if a female. A Mansuri coin is 
tied to the shroud. 

The corpse is then washed and wrapped in a piece of ceremonially new cloth, is placed 
on a hind of state bed called vimdn* Several ether costly coverings of silk and muslin are 
placed over it in order to show the high social status of the bereaved family. In the case 
of the death of an elder the mmdtt or litter which is constructed of a plank of wood and 
several strips of bamboo, is decorated with artificial flowers and birds. Before starting all 
the women of the honsehold, in particular the daughter-in-law" and grand daughter-in-law 
walk roand the litter and do obeisance giving alms to the family barlor. 
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In Ambdla % copper coins wrappe 1 in red cloth are thrown over her 
hnshand^s head to indicate that her married life is now over. In Mont- 
gomery 2 garments of red cloth (given by her own parents) and 2 of 
white (given by her parents-in-law) are put on by the widow on the 
11th and 13th days respectively. 

In Jind directly after death has ensued the deceased^s son sits down 
on the ground near him and places his knee under his head — an usage 
called godd dend. In some places a lighted lamp is also held by the son. 
He then ^sits in ktrid^ (Jktrid haithnd)^ changes all his clothes and puts 
on fresh ones which in the case of well-to-do people are of wool. 

Before cremation all the sons and grandsons of the deceased get 
themselves shaved — bhaddaf karwdnd—hxx. Jind, Bhaklsar and elsewhere, 
but the usage is not universal.^ Thus in Gurgaon only the eldest or 
youngest son may shave or one of his kinsmen may do so, but in some 
villages all the sons shave. In this district the hair shaved oflE is placed 
underneath the cloth spread on the arthi and taken to the burning 
ground. 

If, in Gurgaon, the deceased^s wife is alive she breaks her bangles 
in token that she has lost her suhdg on her husband's death. This is 
called suhdg utdrnd- These bangles are also placed on the arthi^ like 
the hair. In Karnal she also unties her knot of hair, breaks and throws 
the pieces of her bangles and her nose-ring on to the corpse, with which 
they are wrapped up in the shroud. The other females of the household 
also discard their ornaments. 

Soon after the death the body is washed, a man^s corpse being 
washed by men and a woman^s by women. The water for washing the 
dead should be drawn in a particular way : the chief mourner ought to 
take a pitcher and rope, go to a well and bathe. Then, without drying 
his body or changing his waist-cloth, he should draw a second pitcher 
full of water, using only one hand and one foot,^ and carry it home to 
wash the corpse i If the deceased was a man of high caste, the tildk is 
applied to his forehead, a /aneo placed round his neck and a turban tied 
round his head. The body is invariably clothed : a man being dressed in 
white, and a married woman, whose husband is alive, in red called 
cTiundrt A widow is also shrouded in red cloth, but no ornaments are 
used, whereas a wife whose husband is still living is decked in all her 
finery,® a new set of bangles being put on her wrists, her teeth blackened 
with misst^ her eyes darkened with antimony, her nails stained with 
henna, and a bindi fastened on her forehead. The old are dressed with 
speci)l care. If the death occur too late for the body to be burnt before 
sunset it is kept in the house for the night, during which some 6 or 10 
of the deoeased‘'s kinsmen watch the corpse. 

1 So too for example in Bannu before tbe cremation all the deceased^s children and 
grand-children get their heads, mou"taches and foreheads shaved and very often the man 
who performs the Tcirya gets all the hair of his body shaved. In Isa Khel if a father or a 
mother dies, all the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons get their moustaches, heard and 
head &haved,-hnt the eyebrows are not shaved at all. Only the eldest son 3s aUowed to per- 
form the jfe'iry a, If an elder brother or uncle dies without issue only he who performs hi's 
Tcirya gets shaved. 

^ a With the right hand alone s Karnal. 

3 With 7 silver ornaments ; and the gold nose-ring, if a wife ; the latter being xemov* 
ed by the husband at th ^ hurning.^ 
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Tn Kulu if tlie death occurs early in the day s3 that the cremation 
can be effected that same day^ a bier is made at once and after the 
corpse ha^. been bathed and the re a t (death-bed) Sbnd dwdrp^l 
(door) pin^s have been offered, it is placed on it, and a shroud put on 
the body. Four of the nearest male rel tives carry the bier to the burn- 
ing-place and midway the bier is pub down, a ittsrdm (rest) pirbd being 
given and the mat on which the man died burnt. All the way grain, 
fruits and pice are thrown over the corpse, which is then taken to the 
hurning-piaoe where the fourth pind is offered. A funeral pyre is 
then made, and when the corpse is put on it the 5th or ciUd pin^ is 
given. On the corpse are piled big logs of wood to press it down and 
the pile is^ then set on fire, first by tho hirm-hirtd or man who gives 
the pindi and then by others. All the near relations and neighbours, 
especially the brothers, sons etc. of the deceased should go with the 
artJii. When the body is nearly burnt the skull cracks and the parohit 
sprinkles water over the pile : this is called hi 2 ^dl (brain) moksk or kapdl 
iirya. The shroud is given to the nchdraj and the other white cloth is 
given to the musicians or Dagis. When burnt to ashes, some on the 
very day of the burning and others on the third day wash away the 
ashes and take out tho a%thU ijjones of the teeth and fingers) which they 
keep carefully and send down to Hardw4r by one of the family or some 
reliable person. Some x*ape-seed and iron nails are spread on the burn- 
ing place. 

As a general rule, death is swiftly followed by cremation among 
the Sikhs and Hindus, but there ai'e many notable exceptions. Thus, 
the members of several religious sects and orders are buried, as also are 
very young children, and in certain eases exposure, especially by float- 
ing a body down a stream, is resorted to. But whether destined to be 
burnt or buried the treatment of the corpse is much the same. 

The bier [ptnjriot ardhih is made of the pieces of the bed on 
which the deceased lay j>rior to his death, or of bamboo or fardsh wood. 
Upon it is laid the hair shaved off by the next of kin, together with the 
wife^s bangles if the deceased leaves a widow. Over the hair is spread 
a sheet on which the body is laid. For persons of great age or sanctity 
a bawdn^ replaces the arthL 

The Carrying out of the corpee^ 

After the body has been tied on to the bier the first pind ® is 
placed on the deceased^s breast, before the bier is lifted up. The bier 
is then lifted on to the shoulders of four near kinsmen of the deceased, 
the body being carried feet* foremost. As soon as it is taken out of 
the door of the house, a second pind is offered, the third being offered 
when it has passed the gate of the village or town, and the fourth at the 
‘ By mefcathesis for rathi (JPlatts), 

2 Sanskr. vimdna^ 

® -Tiie 5 are all male of bruely flour, ghi and in Jfnd ‘1 <y are prepared at the 

time by the ISlaiu or barber^s wife and carried in a dish, thdl, by the Brahman who 

also carries a gafwd or basin full of water. 

4 Head foremost^ in Karn^l : in which District, it is said, the bier is merely UaKed at a 
and pinds a^ain placed on it. Then all the pind^ are flauar into tho water and^the 
body taken up again foremost. 
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ghardban^ or adhmdrag or ' half way between the gate and the burning 
ground. Before this fourth pind is offered water is sprinkled on the 
ground and the bier is set down, the first pind being replaced by this, 
the fourth. This rite is calltd bdsd dend^ or the ^ rest giving/ and the 
place of the halt is ternaed hisram^ or ^ the rest/ Here too the bier is 
turned round, so that the head of the corpse is now in front, though 
the same four kinsmen continue to carry it.. The fifth pind is offered 
at the burning ground. These offerings are supposed to pacify the 
dilts of Tama (the messengers of the god of death). The bier is set 
down at the burning-ground, and the eldest son plasters a piece of grqund 
with cow-dung and writes the name of Ram seven times to invoke God^s 
help for the dead. On the same ground the cMia, funeral pile, is raised 
and the body being placed on it a panohr atans (five metals) of gold, 
pearl, copper, silver and coral put in its mouth. In the case of a woman 
this is done at the house. 

Cremation : The pyre. 

The purest wood for the funeral pyre is sandal wood, which is, how- 
ever, rarely used owing to its cost, pipali, ddh ory^?z^? being used instead, 
but a piece of white sandalwood is if possible placed on the pyre. 
Sometimes the wood is carried by the mourners themselves. 

A pyre should be so constructed as to lie due north and south, in a 
rectangular pit some % feet deep, resembling the vedi or pit for the sac- 
rificial fire. 

When the pyre has been completed the fifth and last pind is offered 
and any valuable shawl or other cloth removed from the corpse, and given 
to a sweeper or a Mahd- Brahman. 

The body is then unfastened, the cords which bind it to the bier 
being broken with one hand and one foot, and laid on the pyre. 

The body is laid supine upon the pyre,? its hands being placed 
behind and so underneath it to prevent its being cruel in the future life. 

The shroud is torn near the mouth, and the panjratni inserted in 
it, while chips of sandalwood with some tnlsi leaves are placed on the 
deceased^s breast# 

A man then takes the burning grass in his hands and walks once 
right round the pyre, keeping it on his right hand, and then turns back 
until he reaches the feet. Here he halts and throws the burning grass 
on to the pyre. As soon as it is ablaze all present withdraw out of reach 
of the smoke until the body is almost consumed when the chief mour- 
ner draws near again and pulling a bamboo out of the bier with it 
smashes the deceased^s skull.^ The smashing of the skull is said to be 
due to the idea that the life of man is constituted of ten elements, nine 
of which cease their functions at death, while the action of the tenth 
Xdhanjiye) continues for three days after death, causing the body to 
swell if it remain unhurt. The seat of this, the tenth, element is in 
the skull, which is accordingly smashed in order to set it free. Finally 

1 In MuXtan Hheghardban ia considered eBsential. Midway to the crematorium, the bier 
is placed on the” groudd and the deceased's eldest son or the one who is to perform the Jcirid 
harWt walks round it thrice and breaks a pitcher full of water, which he has brought^ witb 
nim freih his house. This is done so^^that if the deceased is in a trance he may regain his 
senses on hearing the noise. . . 

^ ‘ that it may sea the sun ' in Multan# 

^ He then throws the stick over the corpse X)eyondits feet. 
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he pours over the skull a cup of ghi, mixed with sandalwood and 
camphor. This rite of smashing the skull is called ko,pdl kirtd or ^ the 
rite of the skull/ 

Kdr dend. 

After this all the members of the funeral party take a piece of fuel 
and cast it on to the pyre ; and as soon as the body has been completely 
consumed one of them takes the bamboo which was used to -smash the 
skull, and with it draws a line on the ground from the head of the 
corpse to its feet, keeping the pyre on his left in so doing/ 

Mourning, 

After this line has been drawn all the deceased^s kin stand at his 
feet with clasped hands and the next of kin raises a loud cry of sorrow — 
4dh mdrnd. 

Tildnjali, 

After the dah all the men go to a river or well, where they bathe ^ 
and wash all their clothes, save those made of wool. The deceased^s 
kinsmen and others now take a handful of water and facing southwards, 
cast it on the ground, saying his name and got. With this water sesame 
is mixed, whence it is called tildnjalL Or a little water mixed with 
sesame is distributed in the name of the deceased. 

In former days a sidpd or mourning assembly lasted 10 days, but 
now-a-days it is held only for one day, when the women beat theii“ 
breasts. But on the death of a full-grown man it lasts for several days 
and the wife of a Bhdt leads the mourning, and for this she gets a fee 
which may vary from an anna to Re. 1-4-0/ 

In Sid.lkot cremation is called sanskdra and when the corpse is laid 
on the pyre its face is bared in order that the women o£ the family may 
have a last look at it. After poairing ghi and pancTiratni into the 
mouth the face is covered with the shroud. A piece of wood is then 
thrown over it from west to east and several logs of wood and splinters 
of sandal wood are placed on it. Before applying fire to the pile, the 
bhungiwdld performs a havan under the directions of the achdruj. Then 
a lighted torch is brought to him, but before he takes it, it is customary 
for him to show his grief by uttering mournful cries, and following 
his example all the near relatives present also weep. Then taking the 
torch the bhungtwdld sets fire to the four corners of the pile and walks 
round it four times throwing pieces of wood into it while the achdraj re- 
cites mantras. His example is followed by near relatives of the deceas- 
ed. The women now leave the scene and collect on the banks of a river 
or tank to bathe, but the rest of the processsionists wait until the skull 
cracks. This is called the kirpdl kiryd ceremony. After it they proceed 
to make their ablutions, but only at a few yards from the burning pile 
and they sit down again to perform the straw breaking ceremony. 

In this the achdraj recites aloud a tnantra ending in the familiar 
words yatra de tatra gachhate ^ whence he came, thither he goes At 
the end of this mantra every one takes a straw, breaks it in two and 

^ A somewhat similar rite is found in Multan. There * they walk round the pyre three 
times and return home. On their way hack at about 30 or 40 paces from the crematory 
they sit with their backs towards it and each draws a circle before him. Then the achdrai 
recites some ma’tdras and they break a straw or bid farewell to the deceased for 
ever/ 
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throws it backwards over his head. But the hTiungimdld throws his 
straw withoxit breaking it, thus showing that some connection still sub- 
?ists between himself and the deceased. 

After purifying themselves of the pollution of having carried a 
corpse they all return to the door of the deceased's house, though no 
person may enter it as it is still defiled. Finally everybody taking 
leave of the relatives of the deceased returns to his own house, where it 
is usual to sprinkle water upon the clothes in order to completely purify 
oneself. 

It is not until all these funeral rites and formalities have been 
accomplished that the people of the house are allowed to take any food, 
for they have neither eaten nor drunk anything since the moment that 
the deceased expired. All these practices are most rigorously observed. 

After the above ceremonies the deceased's relatives spread a carpet 
or mat on the groiind publicly and sit on it the whole day. Friends and 
acquaintances of the bereaved family come from far and near to sit on 
the mat in order to express their grief at the death as well as to condole 
with the relatives. This is called ;?««« or carpet spreading. The 

same course is followed by the women of the family, but they spread a 
carpet in their own house and porftrm sidpd, in which a hired woman 
of some low caste {sidpd ki ndi>i'-) sings dirges and the women joining 
in the chorus, beat their thighs, naked breasts and heads in measured 
time. 

At night several caste-fellows of the deceased sleep on the ground 
in his house in his honour. Every <lay for 4 days early in the morning 
all the males of the family utter loud cries which are followed by the 
weeping of the women. 

If the death takes place late in the evening or at night then all the 
funeral ceremonies are postponed till the next morning and the corpse is 
kept indoors. But a stick just as long as the length of the deceased’s 
body is placed beside the dead, in fear, perhaps that the corpse may not 
get longer. 

On returning from the burning ground in Jfnd the members of the 
party bathe at a tank and wash all their cotton clothes to purify them- 
selves, while the Naf gives thorn nim leaves, which they put in their 
mouths. On arriving at deceased’s house they sit in front of it in two 
jrows through which the Naf passes pouring out water, which is also 
Supposed to effect purification. Then they return to their homes. 

As a rule no food is cooked in the deceased’s house on the day of 
death. Those who have married sons and daughters receive food from 
thrm. But elsewhere, as in Jind, any relative may supply the family with 
food, khiehfi (rice and pulse), flour and gki in case the deceased was an 
adult and sugar and rice also in case he was an old man. This provision 
is called kaftod baffd or ' bitter food,’ and the remains of it are not kept 
hut distributed among the poor. In GurgAon if the deceased was a 
Brahman uncooked kMchxi (a mixture of dhdl and rice), pulse and flour 
are brought by his jnjmdm and if he was a Mahfijan they are purchas- 
» ed from the bazar. If the deceased was a man of any other tribe this 
f ood is sent by some of his relations. When it is cooked a gatigards 
' Xiit., a woman of the or barber caste. 
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Gxirgaon. 


(some loaves of bread given to a young cow) is given- After tbis the 
man who has performed the funeral rites takes his food and is followed 
by otter members of the family. 

Tl'e man who has to perform funeral rites cannot wear woolen 
clothes but only a dhoU (waist cloth), nor is he allowed to wear leather 
shoes. He spreads a cloth before his house door and sits there for the 
whole day. Those who come to pay a visit of condolence stay with him 
for a short time and then leave him after expressing sympathy with him 
and the other heirs of the deceased. 

A little before sunset this man goes for bharnd a second 
time. He fills a pitcher after taking a bath and then returns to his 
house, but it is not necessary that a pandit should accompany him 
in the evening. In the evening an earthen lamp is lighted on the 
place where the deceased breathed his last The wick of this lamp is 
made so long that it may be sufficient to last for ten days. 

In Bannu after burying a child or burning a person when the 
people return home they call a Machhdni or waterman's wife to the door 
and give her a heap of corn. This ceremony is called heri bhdrd. By it 
the right of crossing the river in the lower regions is secured to the 
deceased. 

Ntm M patti cJiabdnd^ 

The funeral party now returns to the village, accompanied by the 
“Ndiwho has plucked a branch tree. Prom this every one 

takes a leave before he enters the village, and this he chews, and then 
spits out as a token that all contamination has been removed ; or to 
accept another explanation, to invoke a curse on those who wilfully 
failed to attend the funeral. 

The actual funeral ceremonies are closed by a cTiaudhri or other 
elderly man saying, after the members of the party have sat for a time 
close to the deceased^ s house, Bhdiyo dlioU mklido^ ^Brothers, change 
your clothes.'' 

After the men of the house have returned from the funeral, the 
women headed by the deceased^s wife or mother (in the case of a man, or, 
in the case of a woman, by her daughter-in law) or by his nearest female 
relative,^ go to bathe weeping and singing mournful dirges as they go. 
After bathing they return in moist clothes to the deceased's house and 
leaving his heir there go to their own homes. There they take a shudh 
asJindn, bath of purification, and then resume their ordinary duties. 

Tl e Nil now obtains from a Kumhar all the articles required for 
the g' aty together with those required for burning the lamp at the spot 
where the deceased died. These articles include some dab grass, jeondn^ 
sesame, milk, Ganges water, an earthen jar, and t^hi (eaves. The 
chief mourner accompanied by a N^i takes these to a well by which he 
hangs a jar,® full of milk and sweet water or simply water, in a chhinkd 

1 STie also takes with her the grass which was spread under the deceased^s death-bed 
and the earthen vessel nsed in washing the corpse, and casts these away ontside the 
Tillage, This is callt d uthdnd. 

8 A ghafd in the case of male, and a chdti in that of a female : Ambdla. In 
this jar is called ehoaru and is hung on a stake of paldh wood fixed firmly in the ground 
in front of the door, ♦ 
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or net on tbe trunk and two branches of a tree, which the spirits are 
supposed to haunt. A small hole is made in the bottom of the pitcher 
and stuffed with /^ah gi’ass so that the water may trickle slowly to the 
ground. Hence it is called dhdrtd (from dlidr a stream) in Jind. In 
GurgSon certain trees are set apart for this rite, which is known as ghat 
mdmd and for which certain mantra^ are prescribed. 

A little before sunset this jar must be refilled, after the chief 
mourner has bathed, but twe pandit need not accompany him. The jar 
has to be filled thus twice daily for 10 days. In the evening too a lami> 
has to be lighted at the place where the breast^ of the corpse was or near 
the spot where the death occuiTod.^ This lamp must be furnished with 
wick enough to last 10 d lys,'*^ and it must be kept burning day and 
night for that period, to light up the path of the departed spirit through 
Ylima^Loka. A small fire must also be kept burning there. 

At the same time a lamp is lighted and placed on the ground out- 
side the dead man^s house. Close to it but on the public road must 
also be placed a tikoni or tripod of reeds, tied together in the middle, on 
top of which Is placed a cup full of water and milk bub with a hole in it. 
All this is done while a pan4it recites mantras. This is repeated on the 
two following days, a new lamp and tzkord being required each day- 
In Ambdla this observance is repeated daily for 10 days. 

Next day the karam^kartd (one who gives the pinds)^ after bathing, 
cooks some rice to make tlirce pinds on which pieces of betel nut and 
black wool are placed. A Jar containing water, milk and ghi Is placed, 
on some sand in the compound on a teapoy; and a very minute hole 
made in the bottom of the jar to let the water out slowly, and kuska 
(sacred grass) is put in the Jar. Jn each of the nine subsequent 
days only one pind 'is given and more water is jvoured in the jar 
to keep it full. A lamp i^^ kept burning for nine days and the 
Garter ptiran is read by the priest to the audience, who offer money 
to the lamp, which goes to the priest. On the tenth day the lamp 
is taken away by a Nath who gets As. 4, and the other things 
are thrown into a river or stream, everybody has his head shaved and 
washes his clothes ; on the 1 ith day the spindi harm is performed : a 
bed, umbrella, shoos, a cow, cooking utensils, a suit of clothes and 
jewelry being given to the achdraj^ 

In Multfin oil the day after the hiria some more wood is thrown 
on the pyre so that any part of the body unburnt may be completely 
cremated. 

' Soharni* 

Kanets and other low castes give one piztf every third day, putting 
the pind in a hollow piece of wood and taking it to the river, where the 
karm-hartd holds it by one end and a carpenter by the other, the latter 

^ Whence it ie called ohTiati dtmd op * breast lamp * : Jfad. 

* In K^ngra this lamp, called the diwa dhariara^ is said to be placed by the head of the 
corpse; and the wick mrtbt not be renew id : it is inauapieioas if it fail »'0 last the 10 days. 
Both this lamp and the ahoaru arc taken, at the oepiratiou of the 10 days to the river 
side, OP to a spring, or placed under a bar or tree. 

3 Called the dasdhi iu J£ud* 
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catting the wood at the middle and thus the pind is dropped into the 
water. Water is brought from the river in a pot, with which to knead 
some flour which is given to cows. Then a goat is killed and relatives 
and neighbours are fed. This is called sardhd. 

After the funeral a pandit is sent for in Gurgaon to ascertain the 
sohartd and ter ami days. 

The soharnif also called astat sanoM^ (or in ordinary si')eech 
cTiugnd) is performed on the third day after the death, provided it does 
not fall on a Bhadra, panohafc^ a Saturday or a Tuesday, in which case 
it is observed on an appropriate day. 

The deceased'^s kinsmen go in a body to the pyre and there cook 
rice and pulse, each In separate vessels. A pind is then placed by the 
deceased's skull, and eight baits ® set round it in as many different 
directions. 

The bones of the deceased, which are universally called phul^ ® are now 
picked up with an elaborate ceremonial. Pifst of all the chief mourner 
picks up three, using only his thumb and little finger. These he places 
in a platter of leaves and then all those present collect the remaining 
'bones. Secondly, the ashes are collected with a wooden hoe. Then the 
bones are washed in a karel (the lower half of a pitcher) with milk and 
Ganges water. Lastly eight stakes are driven into the ground on 
either side of the pyre. 

The bag in which the remains are placed should be of red cloth 
for a woman and of white for a man. But in Jind only the l)one 3 of 
the hands, toes and the teeth are gathered into a thed^ a purse of silk 
or of deer-skin, and then taken to the Ganges or Pihewa In the 

Kurukshetra and Devadharti on the Jumna this rite is not observed. 

The rest of the ashes are collected into a heap, about which 4* pegs 
are driven into the ground, and round these cotton thread is tied. 

The bones are carried by a kinsman, a Brahman or a Kahar^ 

But in Montgomery the bones are not picked up until the 4th day 
and they are then sent to the Ganges, while the ashes are cast into any 
running water. On the other hand in Rohtak the Jats if well-to-do 
are said to despatch both bones and ashes to the Ganges while those of 
people dying of leprosy are cast into the Jamna,'^ while round Tohana 
in Hissar the ashes are merely piled up in the crematorium, 

Hindus dwelling in the Kurukshetar do not send the bones to the 
Ganges but bury them in an earthen vessel after they have been washed 
with milk and Ganges water. This is a purely local custom. 

^ AstM sanoha^a ia some parts. 

» The h(di consists of a little rice aud paisa put in a dona or platter of leaves. 

* The only exception is in Multan whore the bones are called gala. To * pick up ' the 

hones is cTiugna in Panjdbi. ^ ^ 

* Distanoe is aot a factor iu the matter siaoo in Bbakkar all Hindus send the bones to 
the Ganges. 
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In Kulu amon^ the higlier classes the asthi (bones) should be taken 
to the Ganges within a year of the death. The man who takes them 
eats only once a day, because the putak is considered to have been 
renewed at this time. These bones are taken from the place of crema- 
tion and in an earth(m pot put, in a hollow of a tree or wall. When 
despatched they are wrapped up in silk cloth and hung round the 
bearer's neck. If he is not one of the family, he is paid about Rs. 5 
as remuneration in addition to the fee for the ddu'-pun at Hardwdr and 
his expenses on the journey. On reaching Hardwfi.r the bones ai*e cast 
into the river and alms are given. Some water is taken home, where 
it is called Gangajal and woi’shipped._ Brahmans are fed on his return 
and some cloth, cash and grain are given to the parohit. 


The pintle. 


In addition to the o pimU offereil during i,he actual funeral, other 
pinds, which are belitived to constitute tlio body of the dead man, are 
subsequently offei’ed. 

After the bones have boon sent to the Ganges all the kinsmen 
return to the spot where the ffJ/at is hanging. Then a patch of ground 
is plastered over and as manj’- pinde olTcred as days have elapsed since 
the death. And from this day onwards a Brahman is fed at this same 
spot, or given 10 d.ays’ supply of uncooked food. 

After the phdl elivgnd is over in .Hnd, the oldest son or he who 
performs the Mrid harm has a hathd (reading) of the (Hardr Piirdna 
recited by a, Brahman at llio dctteased's house for 10 days among 
Vaisyas and for 13 among Brahmans, Kayjisths and Jfite ; and some 
money is spent on this katkd by the members of the* family and 
kin. 


Of pdtah or impurity. 

Corresponding to the eiHah or ceremonial impurity which ensnea on 
birth is the pdtah or bh it, sometimes erroneously called xdtaje which 
ensues on a death. In theor3’' the period of this '^impurity is 10 days 
among Brahmans, 13 among Khatris, 16 among Vaisyas and a month 
for Sudras, b\rt it is now in practice 1-t days among all classes, or less 
according to the degree of relationship ; e.g. the death of a kinsman in 
the 4)th degree involves for 10 days, ,atid that of one in the 10th 

degree for 1 day only. 

Vdtah extends in theory always to kinsmen of the 7th degree. 

These rules are, however, suhjeef, to many v.ariations. For instance 
in Sialkot the Wiit lasts only from the day of death to the 1 Xth day 
and no outsider ventures to eat or drink in the deeease<l'’s house during 
this period. 

But in Bahdwalpur the family in which a death has taken place is 
held to be impure for 1 3 days, and other Hindus do not eat or drink 
with any of its members. The impurity extends to all the d^cendants 
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of the common ancestor for five generations : thns if F dies all the des- 
cendants of — , 

A 

3 

C 

I 

D 


are ceremonially impure. After the 1 3 days the members of the family 
remove this impurity by bathing, washing 'their clothes or putting on 
new ones, and by re-plastering their houses. A person affected by 
the ihtt or impurity is called hhittal. 

In Bhakkar tahsil the rules are the same, but the period is only one 
day on the death of a child of 6 months, 3 days on that of one of 5 years, 
6 days if he was 10 years old and 13 days in the case of all persons 
whose age exceeded lOyears.^ It is removed by breaking old earthenware, 
as well as by washing clothes &c. On the last day an aehdraj is fed 
and after taking his meal he recites mantras whereby the house is 
purified. But in other parts of Midnwdlf a family in which a child 
dies is im]^ure for 3 days ; and in all other cases for 11 days among 
Brahmans, 12 among Khatris and 13 days among other Hindus. 

In Bannu the rule is that the pollution lasts for as many days as 
there were years in the dead-child^s age. If one more than seven years 
dies the pollution lasts for 13 days, and affeets the descendants of the 
four higher generations. 

The Mrid harm is performed, at least in theory, on the close of the 
period of pollution. Thus in Grujranw^la it is performed by the eldest 
or youngest son on the 13th day, as the family is deemed to be in sMak 
(state of impurity) for IS days. This impurity affects the kin to the 3rd 
or 4th generation. So too in Kapurthala the hh^id harm is performed 
among Brahmans on the 11th day after death, among Khatris on the 
13th, while Vaish observe it on the 17th and Sudras on the 31st day 
after death. 


In Shdhpur, however, the family is considered impure for only 12 
days. This impurity affects all relations up to the 7 th degree. On the 
18th day it is removed by donning new. clothes and plastering the house. 
A person affected with impurity is called 7narutak. 

In Bohtak the sect of the Sat-N^mi s&dhus does not mourn or per- 
form any kind karm after death. 


1 


Bat the period of is also said to be as follows . 
of deceased. 

Six moaths. 


Over 6 months, up to 3 years 
Over S years, np to 5 years 
Over 5 years, up to 10 years 
pver 10 years 


Duration o/hhit. 
Immediately after burial or 
throwing into water. 

1 day, 

3 days. 

6 days. 

11, 12, 13 days according to 
the caste* 
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There is in some parts a tendency to sirrplify the full rites. Thus 
in Koh^t after the hody has teen washed and five valuables put in its 
mouth it is carried on a bier by 4 men who are relieved from time to 
time on the way. There appears to be no adhmarg and the ^iind kardnd 
(as it is termed) is only performed thrice, once at the place of death, 
once at the outer door of the house and lastly at the burning ground. 
After this the man who has offered the ptnda carries a pitcher full of 
water round the body, breaks it and spills the water. The body is 
carried out with its feet towards the burning ground, but on reaching it 
is turned round so that its feet are towards its house. On the way 
raisinS; dates and pice are thrown over the coffin, and if the deceased 
was a very old man flowers too are cast upon it. 

At the' burning ground the body is washed a second time and gJii 
is put in its mouth. After the hapdl Mrid the man who is to perform 
the Mrid karm circumambulates the fire 6 times, being joined by all the 
other members of the deceased^s clan in the 7th round. Then all those 
attending the funeral withdraw. A short distance foom the pyre on 
their way back all collect and each picks a few blades of grass while the 
achdraj pandit (sic) recites some mantras, and on their completion all 
men except the one who is to do the Mrid harm cut the blades into 
pieces and when they come to some water bathe and wash their clothes. 
Then all the clansmen take water in their hands and putting sesame in 
while the achdrj recites mantras^ throw it on the ground. The deceas- 
ed's family then gives the achdraj sweetmeats and IJ yards of cloth are 
given to the man who is to perform the hirid harm for his turban or 
hhnngi. After prayers all may now depart or accompany the deceased^s 
family to their house which the hirid harm man enters, hut he or some 
other relation presently comes out and bids them adieu. When they 
reach their own houses they stand at the door while some one from 
inside sprinkles water over them before they enter. 

A lamp placed in a small pit dug at the place of the death is kept 
burning for 10 days during which jpandit recites the Gardt Purdn 
by night or day- In the morning a pind and in the evening tarkashia 
is offered during these 10 days outside the door of the house. The 
kirid man bathes twice daily; but eats only once, though he is given 
good food. Very early on the morning of the 10th day the lamp is 
taken to a spring or river where the pind harm {sic) was done on the 
first day and put into the water with its face to the south. While so 
doing a naked weapon is placed on the hirid man’s head and the same 
day all the deceased's clansmen bathe and the hoys get shaved, The 
hatha or reading ends on this day and the pandit is given some cloth 
and cash. The relations give turbans to the hirid man, who is thus 
recognised as the deeeased^s representative. Some cash is also given 
him and his kinsmen console and encourage him to do his work. 
Brahmans perform the hirid on the 11th day, Khatris on the ISth and 
Aroras on the 15th. At this rit* the makes figures of the deotds 

(gods) on the ground with dry flour and then reads mantras. After he 
has finished a bed with bedding, ornaments, grain, a cow, some cash &o. 
are given away in charity in the deoeased^s name. Another rite called 
hhor^ha very like the kirid is held on the 16th day when Brahmans are 
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fed. Until the hhorsJia is done, the deceased^s clansmen are considered 
impure and other people will not eat or drink from their hands. 

On the 4jth day after death the bones are picked up to be thrown 
into the Ganges, but the ashes are collected and east into the nearest 
river. On the 10th day hliicJiVi (rice mixed with pulse) is cooked by a 
man not belonging to the family and distributed among the kinsfolk. 

For 1 0 days the females assemble together and mourn. 

Children dying tinder B are said to be affected by afkrdh^ a kind of 
disease. 

In Gurgdon from the time the bier is taken up until it reaches the 
burning ground all the mourners keep saying in a loud voice Rmi ndm 
sat hai — sat hole gat hai ^ The name of JUdm (God) is true and will last 
^till eternity. He who meditates on His name will get salvation.^ 

Kdraf or Kdj\ 

The kdj or din ceremony is not performed on any particular 
day in Gurgaon hut care is taken to perform it as soun as possible. 
In villages' the people cook rice with gin and sugar, while Bfinids 
and Brahmans in the town fry lacldus and hachauHs. All kins- 
folk whether living near or at a distance are invited and the people of the 
village, as well as Brahmans, Jogis and beggars are fed with sweetmeats. 
Some only entertain people of 36 castes on this occasion, while others 
invite men of every caste. The relations who are precluded by kin- 
ship from eating from the bereaved house are given pattal or a separate 
share, and travellers visiting the village are treated in the same way. 
Others in addition to inviting kinsfolk in this way give Re. 1 and a 
laddu weighing a ser to each man of the tribe which does not disdain to 
receive alms. Some people have been known to spend about a Idhh of 
rupees on an ancestor's kdj. Relations invited on tbe occasion are on 
their departure given cash as well as sweetmeats. Those who are bound 
by relationship to i)ay something give money when *the deceased'^s heir 
binds his turban. 

Among the Bishnois the dead are buried at a place called ogdfd 
where cattle are tethered. It is believed that the deceased will not 
turn into aa evil spirit by reason of cows^ urine always falling on it. 
In the absence of such a place they bury the dead in a burial-giound or 
crematory. No ceremony is performed in the case of a child, But in 
that of a young or old person they perform the tiju or kdj ceremony on 
the 3rd day after death. The ceremonies coimecfced with the 13th and 
1 7tb day are not performed. The kaj of a youthful person is on an 
ordinary scale, i. e, only 30 or 33 kinsmen and 5 or 6 Brahmans are 
served with food. Recitations from the saci’ed books are continued for 
three days. The Mj of an old person is celebrated with great delat 
large sums of money being spent on it. An ordinary Bishnoi only 
feasts all his villagers but rich folk spend thoiisands of rupees. A cow 
and the clothes of the deceased are given to a Brahman in charity. 

Fnvidn hharnd. 

The food prepared on the kd^ day is at first placed on the 
deceased'^s tomb in the leaf of an oh plant together with a cup of 
water. It is believed that it is more auspicious if this food is eaten by 
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crows than by any other bird. The period of imparity of pdtak is 
limited to three days. The actual members of the family are alone con- 
sidered to be impure. An observance peculiar to this sect is that the 
marriage of a daughter or granddaughter or great-grand-daughter of 
the deceased is celebrated on the hd/ day. 

JBarni hatlidnd in 6 nr g don. 

This observance depends on the pecuniary means of the deceased's 
heir. On the soharni pan4its are sent for and made to recite the 
Gdyatri mantra about 125,0 )0 times for the deceased's benefit at 
a place fixed by the owner of the house. All the pandits rise early 
aird after bathing recite tlie mantra till 2 P.M. when they take food. 

If one of thorn has to make water while reciting the savored verse, he 
may do so but cannot resume his place without washing. Smokjng 
is also forbidden during this time. OnthelLth day all the pandits 
assemble at the ghdt to perform a havan. After this they- are dismissed 
with some dakhshnd or remuneration. 

Banjdr ekhornd. 

This rite is performed on the ekddshi or 11th day after death 
if the heirs are men of wealth and position. It consists in mar- 
rving a cow with a bull. The dues on this wedding are as usual 
given to the menials concerned, and after it the cow and bull are spot- 
ted with and let loose, to run wild, but the cow is generally 

o-iven to a Mahd-Brahman, while the bull is branded so that it may not 
be put to work. Agriculturists will not harass a bull so branded. It 
is fed by the deceased's heir until full grown. Further it is never 
tethered with a rope or confined in any house. This rite is also called 
barhhotsar ohhomd or ahal chhond. It is not necessary that it should 
be performed on the death of an old man, but it may^ be performed on 
the death of a young one, and generally speaking it is done in the for- 
mer case also. 

Oatikhas jdrnd. 

This is only performed when the banjdr ehhijfnd has been duly ob- 
served. It consists in planting a long bamboo (about the height of a 
man) in the ground outside the village with a human head dyed red 

on its top. 

The erection of chhatris. 

Rich men and those of good position often raise a fine building 
to the memory of a deceased ancestor at the place where his body 
was burnt. In the middle of it they erect a structure of the shape 
of an umbrella. Beneath this in the second storey they have the 
deceased's foot-print carved. These are always marked on hard groimd 
whatever be the height of the building. Some rhhaiT^ m Gurgaon 
have cost Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000 each. They are handsome buddings 
containin O’ decorated staircases &c. They serve as -shelters for travel- 
lers Some people raise these chhatris to a considerable height so 
that they may be seen from the roofs of their houses. 

The following superstitions are current in Gurg5,on : — 

(1> One who joins in funeral procession to the burial or burning 
ground abstains from eating sweetmeats or drinking milk for that day. 
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(а) Those who raise a funeral pyre for the first time do not drink 
milk or eat sweetmeats for three days. 

(3) If any one dies in the pane^tai, his death will he followed by 
another and so a panahak shdnU is pei’formed. 

(4) The man whj takes the remains of a deooised to the Gauo-es 

does not re-enter his house without going to the deceased’s bur am n* 
place and sprinkling Q-anges water on it. ° 

(5) If the death of a young person occurs on some festival it is 
never celebrated until a male chill has been born in the family on the 
same festival. 

(б) A. man is considered to be very lucky if he has a great-grand- 
son at his death, and it is believed that he will go straight to the Para- 
dise. Bat it is considered unfortunate if he leaves a great-great-grand- 
son at his death as he will then g.> to hell. A body is watched till the 
eoharni so that no one miy take wood or coal from its pyre as it is 
believed that if this be done the spirit will fall under the control of 
some evil person. 

Pruit of some kind is given to a husband and wife in halves on the 
death of a child so that they may soon be blessed with an another one. 

The shroud of a child dying of mdsan (a wasting disease) is brought 
back to the house and carefully kept aft er l^ing washed. On the birth 
of a second child it is laid on that shroud, the main object being that 
it may not die of that disorder. 

A death is considered auspicious if it occurs during the amdwaa and 
Icanagat days, and it is believed that a man dying daring those days 
will get an exalted place in Heaven. 

If a man dies at a place of pilgrimage or while on his way to it 
intending to pass the rest of his life in meditation he is believed to 
have secured a place in Heaven, 

In theory Hindu mourning lasts a year, during which period 
many rites have to be observed. The principal ones in SiSlkot are : 
(») the offering ; — On the day after the funeral, the hhmigiwal'd 

rises early and bathes, puts on a panitram (a sti’aw ring) , performs a 
havan, offers one pinia (a ball of boiled rice) and goes out to water a 
sacred pipcil. All these practices are repeated every morning and 
evening up to the 10th day under the directions of the aehdraf. The 
number of pindas, which are regularly placed side by side in water at a 
fixed loealitv, is increased until it reaches 10 on the 10th day. (*/) The 
ehautha ; — On the 4th day, after performing these rites in the morning, 
as usual, the hhunglw&ld with his friends and relatives goes to the 
cremation ground for the bone gathering {phU c&unnd). The bones are 
generally picked up on the 4th day, but if it falls on an ill-omened day 
the rite is performed on the 3rd. Provided with panoh saviya and other 
viands, he performs a havan there, and taking an earthen pot full of 
water and milk, sprinkles it over the ashes. He sits on his heels with 
his face to the east, performs the scmhalp once more, stirs the ashes with 
a small wooden spade, looking for any bones that may have escaped the 
fiames, and puts them into an earthern pot reciting a ^atufra meanwhile. 
Taking up a, portion of the ashes he throws them into any river near by.* 
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The reoQaindei’ he collects into a heap covering it with a piece of cloth 
supported on 4 sticks, like a canopy. Then he ofEers a sacrifice to it. 
These mementoes of the deceased he brings home and they are buried 
in a corner of the house to be thrown one day into the sacred waters of 
the Ganges. 

In Shahpur on the 4!th day after the death all the bones and ashes 
of the deceased are thrown into the Ganges in the case of a rich person. 
J5ut in that of a poor one only one bone from each limb is t^own into 
that river. The ashes however are always thrown in a stream.^ 

In MianwAli the remains are also collected on the 4jth day. The 
bones washed with milk and Ganges water are put in a bag^ made of 
deer skin and thrown into the Ganges with some gold or silver while 
the ashes are thrown: into any running channel. 

In Isa Khel some kinsmen accompanied by^an acJidraj visit the 
crematory on this day to pick up bones which are put into anew earthen 
vessel while the ashes are thrown into a stream. The vessel is Sent to 
the river Ganges. But if a stranger die on a journey both ashes and 
bones are thrown into the river. In this tahsil Gardv Purdn is also 
recited on the 4jth day. 

The tenth day after deaths 

This day is known by various names. In the eastern districts 
it is called the dasdhi and in Jind two rites are observed on it : (1) all 
the kinsfolk (both men and women) o£ the deceased go to a tank and 
bathe there, but only the members of his family have their heads shaved 
as well; (2) his eldest son distributes 10 eJihahfids (pieces o£ cloth) 
with 10 pice and 10 laddds o£ rice, each wrapped in a elihahndy and 
cooked gram among the Nai, Jhiwar, Brahman and relatives of his 
family. This observance is called dasdki ke laddA Idnfnd. The kins- 
folk do not take those things home, but give them to the poor, merely 
tasting the gram and throwing the rest away. This is said pdtak 
nikdlna, * to avert the impurity,^ or evil influences of the death. 

The dasgdtar. 

The 10th day after death is theoretically one of ceremonial import- 
ance. In Gurgaon it jS known as the dasgatar ^ and upon it the first 
seja is ofEered. During the 9 preceding days the ghat has been kept 
filled and a single find offered daily, but on the 10th day all the 
deceased^s kinsmen go to the place where the jar hangs and there 
the next of kin, with some other (near) relatives, is shaved ; and after 
bathing they give to a Mahd-Brahman all the necessaries of life. 

This ceremony takes fully six hours, and is concluded by giving 
away 36 ) pinde^ and lighting 360 lamps. In addition 1 6 special or 
khoni pinds are given and tildnjaU is also . distributed 360 times. 
After this the ghat is untied, and the spot where the deceased died 
is plastered with cow-dung, mixed with cow^s urine and Ganges water, 
and is thus purified. 

iln SMhpur on the dth day an effigy of the deceased is made and sweetmeats and 
copper coins distributed 
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In Kulu on the lOfch day after death a goat is killed and relations 
feasted. I'his is called sondha. The ceremonies of joiodsha etc. are 
not observed. The higher classes perform the shudJii or purificatory 
rites on some auspicious day, and the lower on the 3rd, 5 th or 7th day 
after the death. In this rite Brahmans, neighbours and relatives are 
feasted and sometimes a sheep is killed. The Kanets of Lag drink 
higri or (hill beers) on this occasion, while the Dagis kill a sheep 
or goat on the 3rd day. The following table shows after how many 
days the various tribes are considered to become puinfied after a death 
in the family : — 

Lower castes, Dd.gis, etc., 3 days. 

Kanets, 3, 5^ 7, 1 1, or 18 days. 

Brahmans, 11 days. 

Rajputs, 13 days. 

Khatris, 15 days. 

Mahajans, Bohrls, Suds and goldsmiths, 16 days. 

In Sialkot the 10th day or its ceremonial is called the rlasahra. 
And after the ceremonies usual on it, the friends and caste-fellows of 
the chief mourner meet on the banks of a tank or river for the final 
ablutions. He and his near relatives are shaved on this day, shaving 
'not having been allowed during the preceding 10 days. Having finally 
purified themselves the deceased^s relatives hold a funeral feast to 
which all kinsfolk from far and near are invited. They stay two days 
in his house and then the women wash their clothes and hair with 
curds and soap. The earthen pot of water and the lamp which was 
kept burning day and night are also cast into water. But according 
to another account the purification is not attained or complete until 
the day of the kirid the date of which varies. 

The rites in Isa Khel are much the same, but in addition a few 
members of the community’ put a burning lamp before suarise on a 
bundle of kl)a% or kJidshak and set it afloat on a river or pond, hll 
the members of the family shave the head, moustaches and beard, and 
bathe after their return home. They also pour 360 pitchers of water 
at the root of a p'lpal tree with the aid of the achdraj who recites 
mantras all the time. The women also wash their heads and all 
the clothes worn in performing the above ceremonies. In the afternoon 
all the members of the community gather together, and the Brahman 
finishes reading the Gardx Purd^i the same day,' receiving some cloth 
and a little money as his fee. But of late in the towns the Brahmans 
have not completed the Gardr Pnrdn till the 14th day instead of the 
10th, because the pollution is absolutely removed on the 14th and also 
because almsgiving to Brahmans is most proper when no impurity 
remains. On the day when the kiryii, ceremony is finished, the achdraj 
is offered a -bedstead, a quilt, a coverlet, a few ornaments and a sum of 
money and is then dismissed. 

After^^death ceremonies^ 

On the third day some of the relations of the deceased go to 
the crematory for the purpose of what is known as phuV chugnn 
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(collection of fragments of bones of the deceased) which with- 
out being brought over to the town are despatched to be thrown 
into the Ganges through a relation, a Brahman ora Kahar. The house 
is impure {pdiak^ for 1 3 days. On the 10th day the household perform 
dmdHy i.e, they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave and offer pinds. 
On the 18th day a number of Brahmans are fed ; the walls and Ihe floor 
are besmeared with cow-dung; the earthen vessels are changed ; the 
clothes are v/ashed and thus the house is purified. 

If the deceased left sons the eldest performs the hirya karm. This St 
ceremony is performed on the 11th day among Brahmans, on the 
13th among Khatris, and among Vaishas on the 16th. Among Brahmans 
the ceremony is observed by the eldest son, among Khatris by the 
eldest or youngest son and among Vaishyas by the agent of the deceased. 

A family in which a death occurs is considered to be impure until the 
kiry i har^y has been performed. 

The hTiungiwdld rises early to make his ablutions. The acTidraj 
draws a ahm'k (square) showing therein the symbols of various gods and 
goddesses on the ground and constructs a pan^dl over it in his court- 
yard, Bice is boiled and several kinds of flowers, vegetables and scents 
provided. Indeed many other things are prepared which are indispens* 
able for the sacrifices and offerings which he is to make. The hirya 
kar^: lasts for several hours and the ceremonies connected with it are 
too complicated and numerous to be detailed here. It is supposed that 
from this moment the departed is divested of his hideous form and 
assumes that of his forefathers to live among them in the abodes of 
bliss. This ceremony is observed by Klishatri^Ls and other castes 
excepting Brahmans on the 13th day. On this day, too, many 
Brahmans are summoned to a feast to be eaten by proxy for the 
deceased. Popularly the day is called Burd din or the evil day and on 
it a widow^s parents send her clothes, ornaments and cash according to 
their means in order that she may pass her widowhood in comfort. 

Randepa or widowhood, — The same afternoon at the conclusion of 
the kiry(i> karm^ the randepa ceremony is observed. The deceased^s widow, 
after performing ablutions, decorates her body, puts on her richest gar- 
ments and bedecks herself with all her jewels. Married women surround 
her, clasp her in their arms, and weep with her beating their heads and 
breasts in measured times crying and sobbing as loud as they can. Now 
too it is customary for the deceased’s relatives to give his widow valuable 
clothes and ornaments in token of their sympathy with her. But she 
then divests herself of all her jewels and rich garments which are 
never to be donned again in her afterlife, thus showing her fidelity and 
devotion to her departed husband. 

On this day at the death of an elder splendid feasts are given to^ 
his daughters and grand-daughters' husbands and their relatives. GM 
and turmeric, the use of which is strictly prohibited during the preceding 
10 days of mourning, are now used in the preparation of diverse dainties 
for the entertainment of the guests. The bhunfjiwala puts on new 
clothes and turban bestowed on him, if married, by his father-in-law. 

The eleventh day aptef death. 

The rites on this day appear to be either the kirya karni or 
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survivals of the lull kirya rite^ Thus in Jind on the 11th day after death 
a Brahman performs the pind-ddn. The pinds consist of rice, flour, 
gJii and sugar, and maniraB are read by the Brahman. A bedstead, 
clothes, utensils and grain are given in the deceased^s name according 
to his means in alms to an ac/idraj\ who is supposed to satisfy the 
desires of the bktUa or ghost- body by means of his mantras &c. This 
observance is called the kirya of Qydrah or ceremony of 11th day. The 
eldest son who has performed the kirya harm now changes his clothes 
and puts on a coloured turban. 

In Bhiw^lni the gydrwin is solemnised on the 11th or 12th night 
after death. Sweet-scented things are burnt in fire to the recitation of 
verses Irom the Vedas ^ and all tribes except the SarSogis give the 
aehdraj clothes, cash and utensils on this day. 

The twelfth day after death, 

'Bdrah ^ — ^In Ambdla and Karndl the 12th day after death is ob- 
served as follows : — Twelve ghards (or chdtzs in the case oB a female) are 
filled with water, covered with a small piece of cloth, and with a matka 
(a large cake of wheat flour fried in ghi) or a gandora (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice, given to Brahmans. 

Dwadsha. — ^Four pinds^ one for the deceased, and one each for his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather are prepared on the 12th day 
at the place where the death occurred. The deceased^s own pin4 ^ is cut 
into ^ parts, with a piece of silver or a blade of dab grass, and each part 
kneaded to one of the other three pinds, to typify the dead man^s re-union 
with his forefathers. At this rite a Gujrdti Brahman is feasted and fed. 
A gift of at least two utensils, a cup and a jar {tilia) is also made to him. 

In Jind this rite is called the apindi harm. It is observed on the 
12th day by a Brahman, and four pinds, money and food are given to 
a BiSs Brahman. 

Hawan. — In Gurgdon a is peformed at the spot where the 

death occurred, and at night a fire of dhdeh wood is lighted and on it is 
thrown a mixture of g7i% barley, sesame, dried fruit and sugar, by means 
of a stick. The deceased^s house is now deemed purified. 

The thirteenth day after death. 

Brahmahhoja. Brahmans and Khatris celebrate the Brahmabhoja 
on the 18th day, other castes on the 17tli. Food, with a fee of at least 
2 pice, is given to 33 or 17 Brahmans. 

Terawin.'^Oxi the 13th day at least 13 Brahmans (one cf whom 
must be a female, if the deceased was a female) are fed. The second 
aeja ddn, which is precisely like the first, is also offered on this day, but 
it is the perquisite of the pcc7ohit^ the other 12 Brahmans each receiving 
a vessel of water covered with a bit of cloth, a cup full of sweetmeat^ 
a nut, kanwal gatta, and a pice. 

This ceremony is sometimes held on the 12th day or, in Delhi# 
postponed to the 17th day after the death. 

But in Bhiw4ni on the 13th day only one Brahman is fed, the 

^Hence this rite is known as the pind chjiedan Jcaraw, In KaiD^l it js s ai<^ to be cb- 
served on the 11th day and as a rule only to he ohseived if the deceased left male issue, 
^ conditi<m not always adhered to. 
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house plastered and cow's urine and Ganges water sprinkled in it. It is 
then considered purified. 

Dastdf Bandi* — The ceremony of installing the heir, of which the 
dastdr handi or tying on of the pagti is emblematical,^ is held in the 
afternoon of the 1 3th day after death. In Montgomery if the deceased 
had a shop his heir is made to open it. 

The 13th is in a sense an auspicious day, auspicious that ^s for the 
performance of rites designed to secure future happiness. Thus in Gujrd-t 
a widow is made to don fine clothes -and ornaments on the 13th or kirya 
iosj after her husband's death and clothes and money are given her for her 
support in the hope that she will pass the rest of her life in resignation. 
Nevertheless the donors weep over her on this date. In order too to 
secure future fertility to the bereaved family some vegetables and water 
in a new pot are brought into the house on this date. 

In Jmd on the 13th or 17 th day after death, the whole house is 
plastered and a Aawan performed, so that the house is purified. In the 
case of a wealthy man la bronze garwas {small pots) with covers filled 
with the water are upset and in the case of a poor one as many earthen 
ones are filled and upset. 13 or 17 Brahmans are feasted and the paroTiii 
given a bed, utensils, clothes and money according to the donor's means. 
In the case of an old man, the family if wealthy of the deceased perform a 
jagy called the hat a karna or ^ making known ' rite. A man of average 
wealth gives food to all the Brahmans of his town, and a rupee to each 
with a feast to his brotherhood.^ A very wealthy person gives a jag to 
20 or 30 villages in the neighbourhood. This custom, still prevalent in 
the villages of Jind tahsil, is also called kdj karna or hangama karna. 
The Ne^a ceremony is also practised at this time. 

After this some wealthy men feast a Brahman daily in the deceased's 
name, while others give him two loaves and an earthen pot filled with 
water every month. 

Satdnn — On the 17th day some food, clothes and utensils are often 
given to a Brahman, as in Montgomery. 

The 8 tdrwdn or 17th day in' Sialkot is the occasion for just as 
many elaborate ceremonies as are performed in the kirya karm^ but the 
gifts oEEered now go to the family parohit. In this district it is also 
called satdrJiwin and on it the period ot impurity ends although the 
kirya karm is performed some days earlier according to the deceased's caste* 

On or after the seventeenth day the ceremony of dhdtm skdnta is 
observed in Isa Khel and the* Brahman is again offered clothes and 
little money. The family also invites not less than 17 Brahman guests 
and offers them food of all kinds but especially kMr and kalwa or 
sweetmeat. 

Some ceremonies are also observed on the 28th day or masak but it 
is needless to detail them here. (Sidlkot) 

the exchange of or pagvaf. 

s The number of villagee varies from 1 to 101. 
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MovtMy comme^n oration. 

The d«ad are commemorated hy Hindus every monfh dui'ing the 
first year and thereaflor annually. This monthly commemoration consists 
in feeding a Brahman (or a Brahinani if the deceased wns a female) on 
the day in each lunar month (corresponding to f lie date of the death* 

In K^ingra this is called md$iak^ and (*onsists in giving some flour and 
ddl to a Gu 3 rati Brahman, hence called IVHihkn or ‘ he who receives the 
monthly offerings/ Elsewhere the monthly gift consists of a pitcher of 
wafer and some food, or of necessaries of all kinds. The snhseqnent 
commemorations are really a continuation of the observances on the lunar 
date of the death* 

Thus in Kulu the death of a man is commemorated by performing the 
yearly during file Icaniaaats, Tn thecae fiharddks priests and 

Brahmans are fed according to the position of the performer* Some 
also observe the sambatsari sJirdcflis^ which arc not confined to the 
kaniagats, but on the contrary are performed on the lunar date of 
the death. 


Anmtal commemorations. 

The annual commemorations are the harsodlii or farsi or first anni- 
versary, the hhidbi or recurring rniniversary, nnd the ebauharsi or fourth 
anniversry of the death* The harsi and chaubemi^ consist in the offering 
of a sejaddn^ and in feeding Brahmans and the poor* After the ehaU' 
barsi the annual commemoration may be said to be merored in the gen- 
eral commemoration of the dead ensured by the observance of the 
ganaga^, but the kbiabi is said to be observed every year until the heir 
goes to Gy^ and celebrates the rite there. The kbiabi, as the term 
implies, merely consists in feeding a Brahman or his wife. 

Generally speaking all the ceremonies hitherto described are modifi* 
ed or liable to modification to meet various contingencies. For instance 
in the event of a deaih occurring just before the dates fi^ed for a wed- 
ding all the funeral and other rites which nre usually spread over FS days 
can be completed in 3 days rv even 8 ^a/us of 3 hours each. 

But still more important are the modifications due to the age of the 
deceased, the circumstances under which death occuri-ed, such as its cause 
or the time at which it happened. 

T/ie death-ri^es of children. 

Very common are the customs in vogue in ‘ Bahawnlpur in which 
State if a child of less than six months dies it fs buried under a tree, 
and a cup of water is put beside the grave at its head. But in Shah- 
pur if a child of six months db^'s the body is thrown into a river or 
r inning channel and in some eases it is buried, but no cup of water is 
placed near the grave. A child o*ver six months but under five years of 
age is buried or thrown into a river But these rules are subject to 
endless variations. Thus in the towns of Jind children dying when 
under ^7 months of age are merely taken down on to the ground and 
then buried There is no mmimih rmani. Children in villages (^ing 
under the age of fi years are similarly treated. 

iln Kangya the offerings at tho harJehi still go to the acMraj : tliose of tbe e^a«* 
hfJiArJcM to tke parohit of the family. 
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As a general rule children are buried and not burnt, if they die 
before attaining a certain age, which is very variously stated as being 
6 months or a year in Ga3rS,awala ; 2i years or even 8 years in Hissd,rS* 
before the 1st tonsure at months in IL^ngra j ^ years generally in 
Si^lkot,2 Gu]rHnwa.la,3 Montgomery ; 3 in Giijr^t and in the Zafarwal 
tahsil of Sialkot ; 6 years among Hindu Rijpuls, Jats and Mahajans in 
Rohtak; years in tosrp among the higher castes, but 6 years in 
villages among all castes iu Jindj up to 10 years, if unmarried in 
Gurgdon ; after cutting the teeth inKapdrthala. 

rt is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to say why 
the ages reported are so discrepant and what the causes of the discre- 
pancies are. In ^langra stress is laid on the sO/UsJkotr oi 

tonsure. If a child dies before that rite it is buried under a tr ®3 or 
behind the bouse ; but if *’it dies after it it is burnt It is generally 
performed before the child is 22 months old, and only in’the ease of a 
male, but a girl child is also buried up to the age of 22 months. All 
persons more than 22_ months old are said to be cremated in this diatriot. 
So too in Multan children exceeding the age of 5 in general and those 
whose hair-shaving rite has been performed in particular are cremated. 
Elsewhere no such rule is known or at any rate reported. Thus in 
Rohtak among IMahfijans, whose children are generally buried if under 
5, those under 2 are carried to the burial-ground in tfie arms but 
those over 2 are borne on a bier. A child over 5 is cremated.* 
If a child die of small-pox it is set afloat on the Ganges or Jamn'a. 
Hindus are especially careful that a child does not die on a cot as it 
is believed that one who dies on a bed transmigrates into an evil spirit. 
A dying person is therefore laid on the ground a little before deathu 

In Sialkot although children over 2 are cremated no kirva karm, 
is performed for those under 10 and both the bones and ashes of such 
chiUren are set afloat or buried. In Zafar'w^ll tahsfl they are interred in 
burial-grounds. Children who die afeer these periods are usually burnt 

in Hissg,r, though sometimes the body is set afloat o t a canal or river 

in Rohtak this is done only if the death was due to small-pox, and in 
GurgSon victims to that disorder are not burnt even up to the age of 
1 2, but are set afloat on the J amtia or the Ganges, because Sitla 


.... Hissar the custom seems to depend on he parents’ position or caste, As a rule a 

chi a under 2i years is buried with a cap of mUft at its pillow. Bat around Tchaua 
children are buried m buuai -grounds up to the ago of 8. except iu the case ot uanSU 
families when they are cremated after t e age of 6. As a rule only well-lo do peohlc 
send Che remains to the Ganges, hut ii is indispeusahle that hose of a married ner^m 
should be cas"*: into that river. ^ 


» But another account says that if a child of less than 6 months dies it is bur.ed t.ut 
not under a tree and no cup of water is placed beside its grave except in the Dugo-ar where 
tlie custom of placing the cap beside the grave does prevail. 

’ But ill the Khangfth Dogi^n tahsfl of this district it is said that a child dvine under 
one year is buried near a bush, while children over that -vo are cremated and both boSes and 
ashes thrown into a river ordinal. Only the bones of those dying when over U years of 
age are sent to the Ganges. xx 

* But another account from this same d str ct says that among Hindu Jats ehildron 
under the age of five are generally hm-i.d If a Hindu boy . etween five and ten' years did 
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would be displeased if they were cremated and the disease would spread.^ 
In Amritsai all children dying under 5 are said to be cast into a river 
or tank, or if that is not possible buried, and if less than one year old 
buried under a fand tree. Further, it is said, those exceeding 6 years 
of age are cremated and their kirya karm is performed on the 4th, 7 th 
or 13th day, ‘ with reference to their age.' In such cases the funeral 
pile is made of the reeds or sticks on which the body is carried to the 
crematory. 

In Isa Khel children under 1 are buried near the banks of a stream 
or watercourse, but those who die between 1 and 6 are set afloat on a 
stream, with a jar of sand tied to the neck so that they may be eaten 
by fishes. And in Gujrdt this is also done, but a second jar, filled with 
rice and sweetstuffj is also tied round the child's neck. 

Townspeople, and in villages the well-to-do, prefer to set the body 
of a child afloat on a stream, but villagers as a rule bury their children 
up to the age of about 10 in Rohtak : but in Montgomery children over 
2 but under 5 (or even under 10 among the poor) are set afloat on a 
stream, those under 2 being buried in pits in a grove of trees. Simi- 
larly in MfjSn w&H children under 6 months are buried in pits near the 
bank of a stream or under the shade of a tree and on the following day 
a cup of m\jk is placed near the grave. 

Though, cremation of children is not unusual, it is not the rule to 
vouchsafe them all the rites if they die before the age of 10, or even 
14. But in Si^lkot the rule is that up to 2 or 3 children are buried, 
from 8-5 they are burned and their ashes cast into a running stream, 
but their bones are not taken to the Ganges unless their age exceeds 5. 
In Kapurthala the body of a child which has cut its teeth but not 
reached puberty is cremated, but instead of the hirya harm only the 
datgdtri is performed. This merely consists in both men and women 
bathing at a well or river. ^ 

In Pera Ghdzi Kh^n the hirya harm rites of a boy of 10 are 
brief and only extend over 4 days, and it suffices to cast his bones and 
ashes into the Indus. 

After marriage or attaining puberty the rule is that the body of a 
child, at whatever its ige it may have died, should be cremated. 

Children are buried in a place specially set apart for that purpose 
(called the ehhurgada^ in Gurgaon), and masdii^ in Jampur. 

In Gurddspur an infant under one year of age is buried under the 
bed of a stream, if there be one within reach ; and a child under two is 
buried in a lonely spot far from the village and all paths, among bushes 
and preferably near water. 

>• But in pera Gh^zi Khiiu only men and boys, young or old, wLo die before th« 
SUla pujnd is' performed, are said to be thrown into a river. 

* In GdjrAt it is said to consist in giving an aahdrya, a suit of clothes, which wouLi fit 
the dead child, on the 4th day when its bones and nshes are cast into a stream. T1 oil"!' 
observed on that day it is called the d(Mg&tar. 

^ Kot traceable in dictionaries. 

•* Of. Vl.XHotg^'g. 737: «aaw<fi»o—OTa«<f» -burning-ground. 
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la Bahawalpur the body of a child under 6 months is buried under 
a tree . 

The rites at the burial of a child are very simple and have already 
been noticed incidentally. 

A cup of water is often put beside the grave at its head^ and in 
Hissar a cup of sweet water is put by the head of a male child which 
was not being suckled at the time o£ its death. Sometimes a cup of 
milk and some sweetmeats are so placed. 

It is a common custom for the relations^ to bring back on their 
return from the burial the leaves of a tree or vegetables and cast them 
into the mother^s lap, ^ in order that she may continue to be fertile. A 
similar idea underlies the custom in G-ujrSt, where on the ISth day 
some vegetables and water are brought into the house in a new earthen 
jar, to ensure the continuance of the family^s fertility. 

In Slapurthala one of the ornaments belonging to a dead child is 
re-made into a foot-ornament which the mother puts on in order that she 
may bear another child. 

When a child is buried and its body disinterred by jackals,® there 
is a widespread belief that the parents will soon have another child, if 
the marks show that it was dragged towards their home : otherwise* 
their next child will be long in coming. 

Another widespread superstition is that when a child dies its 
mother should take hold of its shroud and pall it towards her, in order 
that she may have another child ; sometimes too a small piece of the 
shroud is torn off and sewn on to her head-cloth. After burying a 
child the relations bring leaves of vegetables (5uy) and pub them in the 
lap of the mother, in hope that she may get another child. These beliefs 
are found in Bahawalpur and in Kangra and with variations elsewhere. 
Thus in Tohana the father or some other relative of the dead child brings 
green dabh grass and casts it into the mother^s lap* In Isa Khel the 
mother is forbidden to walk openly in the streets after the death of her 
child until she has menstruated a second time. 

If a child aged between 4 and 6 die leaving a younger brother the 
parents take a black thread or a red thread equal to its height in length, 
and tie it round the younger boy^s leg where it remains until he has 
passed the age at which the elder child died. It is then thrown, with 
some sugar, into a river. This thread is called lakh. 

In Bahawalpur if a child aged 4 to 6 years who has a younger 
brother dies the parents take a red thread, touch the body with it and 
then fasten it round the leg of the younger boy, and it is not removed 

^ In parts of Mlanwdli this is done by an Aram. 

* In nera Grhazi Kban they are put into tbe father’s lap, and be places tbem in the 
child’s cradle. If a Hindu child dies iu Shabpur the mother gets one of its ornaments 
re-made into one for her own feet, but tbe custoaa of dragging the shroud is extinct. 
Instead of putting greens into the mother’s skirt something such as sweetmeat is put 
into it, 

® To prevent this fire is kept burning at the grave for 3 days : Karndl. But in 
Gujrdt just the opposite occurs, for the mother places bread on tbe grave in the nope that 
it will attract dogs to it and that they will disinter the corpse. 
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until lie has passed the at which his elder brother died. This thread 
is called lakh. In Amritsar a child dying in such case is not buried 
until one of its ornaments has been put on the younger brother and a 
thread touched by the dead body tied on his right foot. When the 
younger brother has passed the age on which the child died these are 
both removed. 


Effects of death on the another. 

Care is taken that the shadow o£ the dead child’s mother does not 
fall on any other womaiU until the milk disappears from her breasts, 
lest the other^s child pine away and die. When the milk has disappeared 
from the mother^s breasts she is taken to a place outside the town, and 
there made to bathe and put on new clothes. On her return some 
green vegetable is put in her skirt. 

Effects on suhseq^ivent children. 

If an infant whose parents ft re greatly attached to him dies and 
another child is subsequently born to them they are careful not to make 
any show of affection for it. Thus if on the occasion of the deceased 
child^s birth they distributed (jut or sweetmeats they now distriliute 
onions instead. So too in Bannu tahsil those whose children die one 
after the other distribute gut instead of balds has or sugarcandy on the 
birth of another child. 

This custom is widely spread and the idea on which it is based 
gives rise to many similar customs Thus in Hissar the second child is 
dressed in clothes begged from another bouse. In and about Tohdna 
blue woollen threads with cowries on them are tied to both Ids feet and 
not removed until he has passed the age at which the deceased child 
died- In Karnal the father bores the nose of the son born afterwards 
and often gives it a' girlish or worthless name, with a view to scare away 
death from it; it being considered that the Death-god [Yd*nd) strangles 
in his nose more male infants than female. In K^ngra nothing is 
distributed at the bii*th of such a sou and in Montgomery no ceremony 
is observed on his birth or it is observed with some alteratiirns ; 
the kinsmen are not feasted at the observance of the c/iOlti ceremony. 
In Shahpur a child born after 3 or 4* children have died is given iron 
bangles made of the nails of a boat to put on its feet. In Gujrat if a 
man'^s children do not live, he adopts the birth ceremonies of another 
caste avoiding those of his own. 

A similar idea underlies the following custom : — 

If a man-^s children do not live, he gives opprobrious names to 
those born afterwards. Such names are Khota Ram {khotd^ an ass), 
Tindan (wormb LotS. (an earthen vessel), Ledan (camel-dung), ChuhrS 
(a sweeper), Chuha (rat), Giddar Mai (jackal), Lala-Lela (kid) and 
Daddd Mai (frog) for boys ; and Hirni (a doe'. Rail (one mixed with 
others), Chuhri (a sweepress), Ghuhi (she-rat). Chin ; sparrow / and 
Billo (cat), for girls. ^ 

^ Similar names are given in MonfcgomDry if a man has several daughter s succesaively. 
the third or fourth being given such names as Akki or Nauri, 
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Effects out subsequent wives. 

The pdJidjfi . — ^Tf a man in Bhakkar lose liis first wife and marrjp- 
again he places a pdhdjri ^ or silver efBgy of his first wife round the 
neck of the second, distributing, in memory of the former, sweetmeats 
among young gprls. And for the first three nights he and his wife sleep 
with a naked sword between them. 

If he lose his second wife also he is married the third time to an osv 
plant, or a sheep, so that the marriage to his third wife may he his 
fourth, not his thii’d. His third wife wears the pdlidjtU of the first 
two, and the other rites are also observed. 

In MultSn if a betrothed child is dying, members of the opposite 
party take some sweetmeats to him a little before his death. Of this a 
small quantity is kept and the rest sent back- By this the connection 
between them is considered to be severed for good. 

Effects on a betrothed girl. 

'If a girl lose her fianc^ she is made to stand in the way of the 
funeral cortege and pass under the bier in order to avert all evil in the 
future from her own life. In the south-west especially the fianc^''s 
■ death is kept a secret from the girFs relatives, and rejoicings are actually 
held by his kinsmen, who go about their business as usual by day, and 
at night secretly carry out the corpse, wrapped in a blanket, to the 
burning ground. The fianc^^s parents attribute his death to the girl, 
and her relatives perform rites to avert evil to her. 

In Amritsar if either of two aflSanoed parties die the survivor comes 
to the deceased’s house and tries to knock his or her head against the 
wall. This clashing of head is considered by the deceased’s heirs an 
unlucky omen. If the other party cannot find an opportunity to effect 
it, he tries to get a chance to touch a piece of cloth with one worn by 
the deceased. In former times the attempts to get access to the house or 
possession of such a piece of cloth even led to blows. Even in recent 
years the belief has led to trouble. Thus in 1908 a jjetrothed boy died of 
cholera at Lahore. So closely was the secret of his illness kept that 
the most essential sanitary precautions were ignored and he was carried 
out stealthilv to be burnt, lest his fiancee should succeed in striking her 
head on the "thard or raised platform of his house, which was kept shut 
up. Failing in this the girl’s father got his daughter’s forehead marked 
with small stars and placed her, clad in a red cloth, in a hackney carriage. 
Accompanied by 8 or 4 persons he stopped it before the boy’s house and 
made the girl alight from the carriage in order to strike her head on the 
thard but the was prevented from doing so by the police posted there at the 
instance of the boy’s father. He next, tried to bribe the police but with- 
out success ; then in desperation he tried to throw his daughter head- 
long across the ihard from the roof of the house, but he was prevented 
from doing this either by the police, and a free fight resulted between 
his party and them. Unsuccessful in all these attempts, he then went 
to the shamshdn, but its gates had already been looked by thebo^’s father. 
The girl’s partizans next tried to scale the walls, but those inside threw 

1 co-wife ? s in Multdni^ country-woman. 
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bricks at them, the besiegers retaliated and a hotly contested fight 
ensued, but at last the hoy’s body was burnt and his ashes together with 
below them 6 inches of the earth were put in a oart and taken by another 
route to the river into which they were thrown.’ 

JEffeefs on a girl widow. 

if the husband of a young girl dies his ashes are wrapped in a cloth 
which is put round the widow’s neck in the belief that she will pass the 
remainder of her life in patience and resignation, 

In Montgomery if a young girl becomes a widow, two pieces of red 
cloth and two of white are put on her on the 11th and 13th days. The 
red cloth is given her by her own parents and the white by her bus* 
band’s. 

Death rites of the old. 

When in Jmd an old man is dying the womenfolk of the family 
prostrate themselves before him and make an offering of money which 
is the barber’s perquisite. If an old man die, leaving grandsons and 
great-grandsons, his relatives throw silver flowers, shaped like e/tamha 
flowers, and silver coins (or if poor, copper coins) over his bier. In 
Miinw^li only Muhammadans® and Acbdryas will take these flowers 
and coins, but towards Mult;'n and generally elsewhere people pick 
them up and place them round their children’s necks, in hopes that 
they mil thus live as long as the deceased. But in some places, such 
as Hiss^r, they are taken hj the poor. This is the case too in Bhakkar 
where the same usage prevails in the case of a ' perfect devotee ’ of an 
unspecified sect or order who is further honoured by being cast into a 
river. 


In Amritsar much joy is displayed on the death of an old person 
with living grandsons and great-grandsons and his kinsmen send 
pitchers full of water for a hath to his eldest son. These are broken and 
the wood purchased for cremating the body is pilfered. Flowers of 
gold and silver, almonds and dried dates passed over the funeral pyre 
are considered auspicious and the women strive their utmost to pick 
them up. The pyre is built of wood, wrapped in a silk cloth, which 
IS taken by the Achdraj. 

Death from disease or violence. 

As we have already seen children who die of small-pox are often 
thrown into water. And in Mulfatn children dying of th it disorder 
measles or whooping cough are in general thrown into a ri^rer, the idea 
bfeing that the goddess of small-pox must not be burnt or cast into 
fire. When thrown ijto a river the body is put in a biff earthen 
vessel full of earth and sand to sink it. ^ earmen 


All who die of leprosy are cast into the Jumna. If a man he 
drowned and his body cannot be found his relatives go to Thdnesar 
1 Ibe MitTcari, Liahoro, of July 19tb, 1903. * ^ 

»InBaimn whenayowBgmanor an old one dies, the ilnsfolfc throw copper coins 
and resm over his bier, and the coins are given to a Muhammadan beggar, but no 
beggar will take tbew. 
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and then make an effigy of him which is duly cremated on the banks 
of the Saraswati. 

In Knlu in snch a case a Narain^-hal is performed at a sacred 
place^ such as Knruschhefcar in the manner prescribed in the Shdstras, 

A lighted lamp is placed on the breast of the corpse, if it has been 
found : otherwise an image of flour or kusTia is made and the lamp 
is put on its breast. It is then cremated in the usual manner. 

The lower castes take water in a pot and pour some rape-seed 
into it. A bee is also put in, and the chela buries the pot on the 
spot where the death occurred. A fowl is sacrificed there and then 
all the other performances are observed. The people say that if the 
Narain-bal be not performed the dead man goes to hell. 

If in Multdn a person dies so suddenly that the lamp cannot be 
lit before his death it is believed that he will become an evil spirit 
and to prevent this the person performing the Mrya harm goes to the 
Ganges and performs the Narain^iaL 

Death at certain times Sfc. 

When a man dies in the panchak^ idols of kmha grass are made, 
one for each of the remaining days of the panchaTc and burnt with the 
dead ; some perform the ceremony of panehah shdnti on the spindi 
day. 

A death during a solar or lunar eclipse is considered inauspicious 
and in such cases o'^ahan shdnti is performed on the spindi day, but 
the other matters of ras and nakchh attar are not observed. 

In Kulu when a man dies without issue or at enmity with his 
family, an image is made to represent him and worshipped by his 
survivors and their descendants as an autar deota (sonless deity). This 
image is worshipped before beginning to consume a new crop and at 
every festival it is kept at the villasre spring or at home. Non-per- 
formanee of this ceremony is believed to cause illness or some other 
evil. The worship is continued indefinitely, as it is believed to do good 
to the survivors^ descendants for ever. 

Other beliefs. 

The Kulu people believe in the predictions made by the ehelas of 
a deota when at a burning place they see some one who was really 
elsewhere. To avert the danger they sacrifice a sheep, a goat or a 
fowl and recite certain mantras. Some cooked rice and meat are also 
put in a broken earthen jar and thrown away far from home. A priest 
or jotsM is sometimes consulted and advises charity. 

It is unlucky to carry a corpse through a gate or door — lest death 
subsequently find its way through it. Thus if a death occur in one 
of the palaces of the Nawdbs of Bahdwalpur the body is carried out 
through a hole in the wall. So too in M41er Kotla it is, or used to 
be, forbidden to bring a body into the town unless permission be 
obtained to break through the town wall, in which case the body must 

brought in and taken out again by that gap. 
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Death customs* 

Accordins;' to the older astrolog*}^ the sky was divided into 
27^ lunar mansions {nakshatras) , of which 2^ thus lay in each 
of the 12 zodiacal signs {burf or ras) ; and oE these naksTiatras iihB 
last 5, vis. the second half of Dhanishta, Sat Bikka^ Purba* 
bhadrapad,' Utara-bhadrapad and Reoti, occupy the signs of Aquarius 
(Kumb) and Pisces (Min), This period of 4-|- nakshatras is counted as 
5 days and thence called panehaky or^ dialectically, panfah. 

This period is uncanny in several ways, and it is especially 
inauspicious for a death or, to recall the original idea, for a cremation, 
to occur in it* Any one so dying can only obtain salvation if a shdnti 
or expiatory ceremony be performed on his behalf. This consists in 
employing 5 Brahmans to recite verses, and on the 27th day after the 
death, on which the moon is again in the asterism in which the 
deceased died, the shdnti is performed, various things such as clothes, 
flowers and furniture being given away. 

The chief superstitions appertaining to the panckak related, however, 
to the surviving kin, for the Hindus believe that a death in this period 
will involve the deaths of as many others of the family as there are 
days remaining in the panehak. To avert this the corpse should not 
he burnt until the panehak is over, or if this cannot be avoided as 
many dolls are made of cloth of the dardbh or dabh grass (or among 
the well-to-do of copper or even gold) as there are days remaining. 
The dolls may also he made of cloth or cowdung, and in some places 
a branch of a mango tree is carried with the corpse and is burnt with 
it, as in Sirmur. In Dera Ghazi Kh4n wooden dolls are made. These 
are placed on the bier along with the dead body, and burnt with it* 
Por instance, if a person dies on the 2nd day of the paneha)^ S dolls, 
and if on the Mrd, 2 dolls are made, and burnt with the corpse, 2 

As always various additions to or variations of the rite occur 
locally. Thus in the Simla Hills, at least among the higher castes, 
5 dolls are made and placed with the body, which Is then carried out 
by the door, but 5 arrows are placed on the threshold. These arrows 
must each be cut in twain by a single sword-cut, otherwise as many 
persons will die as there are arrows remaining uncut, while the swords- 
man himself will die within the year. Great care is taken lest an 
enemy possess himself of the dolls. After the corpse has been burnt 
iiranjoli is given 5 times in tbe name of the 5 dolls. Then 6 Brah- 
mans recite mantras^ and make, usually in a thdlcnrdwdra^ a chauk on 
which ^hey arrange 5 jars, one in the centre and one at each corner. 
Into these are poured water and panj--amritf and they are then closed 
with bits of red silk on top of which are put copper plates with images 
of Vishnu, Shiva, Indra, J^m and Bhairon, one god engraved on each. 
The appropriate mantras are recited at least 1250, but not more than 
126,000, times for each god and mantras are then recited in honour of 

^ Note tbe custom of not burning cbih^ren under 27 months of age. It is apparently 
inanspicions to associate 27 with burning, 

* But one account says that 5 dolls are always burnt, irrespective of tbe number of days 
remaining. These are named Fret-bab, — mukb-ap, bhumip and barta, and, after beii^ 
worshipped with flowers etc. are placed on the pyre, at the bead, eyelids, left armpit, 
abdomen and feet of tbe corpse : Kalsii^, 
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G-atri and Trikal (?) . After the recitations are finished a Tiawan is 
performed. The Brahmans are fee^d and fed^ and then take water 
from each jar and sprinkle it over the members of the deceased^s 
family. This removes the evil effects of the death in the j^anchah. 
The head of the family also performs a cTihaya-^ddn, 

In the Pachhad tahsil some people fill a new earthen pot with 
water from 5 different tanks or rivers and hang it from the door of the 
house by a rope made of 5 kinds of twine. The water of the Qiri, or of 
large tanks which never run dry, is preferred* In the cis-Giri country 
a panjcbk shdaH is performed by a_ Brahman who recites mantras* The 
corpse is not burnt on the ordinary burning ground but in some other 
place and, if practicable, in the lands of another village ; and Brahmans 
are feasted one day before the ordinary time. People do not venture 
to wear new clothes or jewels, buy or sell cattle, lay the foundation of 
a house or take any new work in the hand during the pariehah days. 

Some of the Muhammadan peasantry in Bahawalpur believe in 
the pan^aTCy but according to them any one dying in the first or last 
5 days of a lunar month is said to have died in the ; and the 

belief is that 5 or 7 members of the family must then die. The 
following measures are taken; — 

(i) While carrying the coffin they sprinkle mustard seed on the 
road to the graveyaTd. (it) Blue pothas (small beads used by girls 
for decorating dolls) are put into the mouth of the corpse. {Hi) A 
piece of ak plant is buried with the body. , {iv) After the body has 
been buried, an iron peg is driven into the ground outside the grave, 
towards the deceased's head. 

If a person dies during the panjak and his relations knowingly 
omit these ceremonies at his funeral, and deaths ensue in the family, 
they exhume the body, and ignorant people believe that it will by 
then have grown long teeth a.nd eaten its shroud. Some sever the 
head from the corpse : others "think it sufficient to drive a nail into the 
skull. 

The occurrence of a death in the pamchak also modifies the lutes 
observed after the cremation. Thus on the 7th or 8th day after such 
a death orthodox Hindus of Dera Ghazi Khan sometimes make an 
image of M60 pieces of wood or of drabji grass and burn it, with full 
rites ; and on the 2,7th a special panjak shdnt is performed- 

In Gujr4t on the I3bh or 27 th day after death the Hindus fill 
5 jars with grain of various kinds and mike 5 dolls of metal — gol J, 
silver or copper according to their means. These images are then 
worshipped and fed with butter, curds etc., and ^ 6 Brahmans recite 
mantras^ receiving Rs. 1-4 j (5 4i-anna pieces) for their services. 

In SiriTiur, on the corresponding day of the panjak in the follow- 
ing month, a door frame, made of thimhu wood, is erected beside the 
house-door through which the corpse was taken out ; and in this 7 
different kinds of grain are stuck with cowdung. A special matitra 
is recited on these before they are stuck to the door. A he- goat ^s ear 
is also, cut off and the blood sprinkled upon the frame. If tbese^ 
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oeremonies are not performed as many people of the family or the 
village will die as there are days of the panjak remaining 

It is not easy to say what are the precise ideas originally under- 
lying the panekak observances, but it would appear as if the leading 
idea was that anything which occurs during this peiuod is liable to 
recur. For this reason it is unwise to provide anything likely to catch 
fire — lest it get burnt and a funeral pyre ensue — during the panekak. 
Accordingly fuel should not be bought, cloth purchased or oven sewn, 
beds be bought or houses thatched ; nor should a pilgrimage be under- 
taken towards the south, or indeed at all : nor should one sleep with 
one^s head towards the south. It is indeed unlucky to commence any 
new work, but as a set-ofE to the prevailing gloom of the period it is 
peculiarly auspicious, at least in the south-west Punjab, for Hindu 
women to wear ornaments during the panekak days, the idea being 
that they will get as many more ornaments as there remain days before 
the period expires. 

If in Sirmdr a corpse has to be burnt on a Wednesday an iron 
nail or peg is fixed at the spot where the death occurred, near the head, 
before the body is removed. Otherwise another death will occur in 
the house within a year. G-enerally speaking this superstition is only 
common among Hindus, Muhamm^ans disregarding it. 

In the Simla Hills it is believed that if a corpse be burnt on a 
Sunday or a Tuesday, another will soon be burnt on the same ground. 

If a person dies in the Swdti nakshatra the following ceremony 
is performed, lest many deaths occur among the brotherhood and the 
villagers. After the body has been burnt 5 wooden pegs are driven 
into the ground, at the spot where it was 'burnt, in a peculiar shape, 
and round these an untwisted cotton thread is tied. As the mourners 
go back a hole is made in the road, at a short distance from the 
pyre, and in this a he-goat^s head is buried with a loaf made of 
7 kinds of grain, and a patka^ in which are fixed 7 iron nails be- 
smeared with goat's blood and over which a special mantra is recited. 

In the trans-Giri countiy if a person dies during the Sw^ti or Mul 
nakshatras^ or on the 1st or 7th day of either half of the lunar month 
4 pegs of iJiim'hn wood are fixed to the door of the house in which the 
death occurred, and a white woollen thread is tied round them, while 
mantras are I’ecited. Seven kinds of grain are also stuck with cow- 
dung on to the upper i>art of the door. Six more deaths will take 
place among the relations or villagers if this ceremony is not performed 
for a death occurring in tho Sw^ti or on the saptami (7th) day of either 
half of the month, and an indefinite number will ensue on a death in 
the Mula or on the Purima (first day of either half). 

In the Simla Hills, in the countr^^ beyond Ph&gu, a death in Makar 
(Capricorn) portends the deaths of 7 kinsmen, and to avert its conse- 
quences 7 dolls are made and 7 arrows cut in precisely the same way 
as in the panekak rite. This superstition is called saiak (from 
sat 7). In the same part of the hills it is also believed that if A die in 

^ A wooden tube tbrougb wbicth seed is poured on to ploughed lend. 
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i^xQi WikHhaira of birth, B will die within the year, or fall victim to 
a dire disease. To avert this a rite is held in honour of Mahamdrti ji, 
when the nakshatra recurs. B is covered with a white cloth and the 
Brahman, after i^erforming a ohhaya^ddn^ worships with offerings of 7 
kinds of grain. In some places a he-goat is killed over head ; but 
elsewhere the following is the ritual ; — By night a large loaf of wheat- 
flom^ is baked, and round it lamps are lighted, a flour image of Jogni 
Devi being placed on its centrOf About midnight a Brahman puts this 
loaf etc. before B and mutters mantrdsy offering V kinds of grain over his 
head and putting them also on the loaf. Then he sacrifices it over his 
head^ and takes it with 5 halt's (victims, ordinarily he-goats) to the 
burning-ground, a few men following him. As he goes he signals for 
the sacrifices to be offered at various spots along the road, and those 
who follow him observe perfect silence, under pain of death, and do not 
look back, as that would vitiate the ceremony^ The party, moreover, 
must not return to their homes that night but spend it in the forest or 
another village. At the burning-ground the Brahman deposits the loaf 
there and a he-goat is sacrificed, its flesh being consumed by the party 
on the spot, anything left being the Brahmau'^s perquisite. 

In the Simla Hills if the drum beaten at a Kanet funeral emit 
a loud sharp note, it is believed to portend another death in the village, 
and the rites in vogue are ineffective to prevent it. 

In the Simla Hills the Kanets and lower castes, especially, after 
collecting the bones to take to Hardwar, drive two wooden pegs into the 
ground and place a mill-stone on the site of the pyre, enclosing it with 
thorns, in order to weigh down Jam, the god of burning-grounds, for 
several days. Otherwise he would devour people. 

In the Simla Hills the musicians and the makers of the bam&n, 
or hearse go to the burning-ground and kindle fire in a large stove for 
warmth, but if any one^s shadow fall on the stove he will, it is believed, 
die within the year : or if part of his shadow fall on it, he will suffer 
sickness. Sitting round the stove these men profess to see a spirit 
flyi^S through the air, as if impelled by some force into the stove. 
This spirit they identify as that of some one still living and to avert 
the omen he worships nahshatrds and offers sacrifices. 

It is usual in the Simla Hills, especially among Kanets, to drive 
two pegs, one at. the head, the other at the feet, of the corpse, in order 
to prevent a demon^s entering into it. If a demon does so, the body 
will grow to a great height and, standing erect, devour the survivors 
of its family. With the same object a lamp is also lit close by the 
corpse, and a weapon placed near it. If, when the pyre is lighted, the 
corpse fold a piece of the wood in its arms, it is taken as an omen that 
another of the family will soon die. This belief is held by the Kanets 
and lower castes of the Simla Hills, who in some parts think that 
if the ghostly efligy of the dead be seen wandering round the house, 
or if his voice be heard calling any one by name^ he who is called or 
sees the ghost will die. It is briieved that the spirit can find no home. 
In such cases N arain-bal or Qaya^pind is also performed. 


UJXl 
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If within 4 j years of a death in the Simla Hills any one of the 
deceased'^s family be attacked by dadra^ it is supposed that the dead 
man^s funeral rites were not duly performed, So a Brahman is called 
in to ascertain all details by astrology : and a ckala is sent into an 
ecstasy {khelnS) until he reveals who it is tliat hns become pUnr. An 
image of the joitar must then be made, lest the sufferer become a leper, 
and a rupee placed before the chela by the members of the family, who 
give the pitar a certain period — 6 months or a year — in which to cure the 
patient, if he desires to be worshipped as a true deota^ otherwise they 
will have recourse to a doctor. For this period the pal ient is left with- 
out treatment of any kind. If he recovers, a temple is built to the 
^iiar t otherwise he gets nothing. Such diseases are attributed to 
those dead whose gait or funeral rites were not performed, or who died 
a violent death, or who when in ea'dranis felt a longing not to quit 
their family or yearned for wealth and £o on ; or who sacrificed their 
lives to their devotion to their families. 

SlSOTION 10 . — ^MuHAMMAOAN death OBSFaiVANCES. 

Occasionally, for instance in Gujrdt, old people who see their 
end drawing nigh build their own tombs, while still alive. And if 
they feel misgivings that their death rites will not be properly per- 
formed they feast their kinsfolk and the poor in a>iticipat;on of death. 
In Gurgion a good^ many men get their graves constructed of masonry 
and* filled with^ grain before death. The grain remains there till their 
death and is given away in alms at their burial. 

Amulets &o. are used to escape death. The Imdm zamdn kd rnpiya 
is also protective, and as many as seven goats are sacrificed. Sometimes 
a disease is taken for the influence of an evil spirit. By others it is 
asciibed to the displeasure of Mir4n Sahib, Madar Sahib and Khwdja 
S^hib, The remedy is the sacrifice of a he-goat in the saint^s name. 
Sometimes unmarried girls are feasted to secure recovery from sickness. 

As soon as the shadow of the Angel of Death falls on a dying per- 
son, the first duty of his (or her) kinsfolk is to straighten the limbs, close 
the eyes and mouth of the deceased, place his hands one over the other 
on the breast and set Ins cot north and south so that his soul may depart 
with its face towards Mecca. ^ Members of his family mourn and pre- 
parations are begun by his kinsfolk for digging the grave. 

On the death of her husband a wife breaks her bangles and takes 
off all her jewellery in sign of widowhood. 

Strict followers of the Muhammadan law recite the SHTa-^i’^yas'in or 
other verses relating to pardon for sins near one who is at the point of 
death. They also ask him to recite them himself. It is believed fhat 
this recital will draw his attention to one direction only and that if he 
dies he will not suffer any difficulty at the time of deatbT. 

In Ludhiana when the case is seen to he hopeless verses from the 
Qurdn are recited, and just before death the medicines are stopped and 

1 A disease in which blisters appear all over the body %vhile the extremities are in- 
fiamed. (llpt in P. Dicty.) 

t ^ This is called rahh ^irharnd in Ambila. 
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pure honey with sweet water is given to the dying person in a spoon. 
The haltma is whispered to hind and he is also bidden to recite it hinaself. 
He is now naade to look towards the north. 

In Gnjrat something sweet, honey as a rule, or if that is not pro- 
curable, shariat is poured into the dying personas mouth. 

In Kapurthala it is explained that the Toolima literally means that God 
alone is worthy to accept devotion and that Muhammad is His Prophet, 
and that it is intended that the dying man may carry with him the 
idea of the unity of God. It is only when he is unable to speak that 
the Sma-i’-yasin is recited to him. When he breathes his last the 
people burst into cries of mourning and females begin to beat their 
breasts, but in cultured circles the shock is borne with resignation and 
the bereaved repeat : — Inna^lilldhe--wa inna ilaJiie rajmn, ^ we have 
come from' God and to Him we will return.^ 

But in Gujrdt when the end is seen to be near the mullah is sent 
for to recite the Sura-i~yasin or other passages from the Quran and this is 
called Husaini pavhnd although the Muhammadans in this district are 
Sunnis. If a mullah is not available a relative or friend can officiate. 
Great importance is also attached to the repetition of the halima. All 
those standing round the death-bed repeat it and the dying person is 
required to do so too until the end approaches. A person dying with its 
words on his or her lips is considered to have had a happy end. In the 
ordinary affairs of life, a Muhammadan will take an oath : — ‘ Be it my 
lot not to be able to repeat the Tcalima on my death-bed, should I fail to 
do such and such a thing/ 

In the Leiah tahsil of Midnw^Lli a form of death-bed confession is 
found . It is called hadia Qurdn. If the dying person is in his senses 
he takes the Quran in his hands and confesses all his sins, saying that 
he has brought God^s own words (in the Quran) as a claim to forgive- 
ness. At the same time alms of different kinds equal in value to the* 
Quran or the book itself is given to a poor orphan or a mulldJi who ’ 
places it in the mosque where the village hoys read. If however the 
dying man is not in 'his senses his rightful heir performs this rite. 

When the bier has been carried ont of the house, the* people stand 
in one or two rows or as many as the space permits or as there may he 
present, with a mulWi in front of them to pray for the deceased. This 
is called janasaji. After this another hadya is given and then 

those not closely connected with the bereaved’ family return while those 
of the brotherhood generally accompany the funeral to the burial ground 
where again when the grave is ready and it is time to bury the body a 
similar hadya is made by the heir. 

When the body is buried, the mullah standing at the tomb calls out 
the Mug, the belief being that when the deceased who, by the departure 
of the soul, lives in a sleeping posture hears the call, he being a Muslim 
pronounces the Ld lldlia Llla^llia^O’^Mtiliammad'^V/r^Tas'al^AXldliB ^ and the 
two angels Munkir and'Nakir, who recorded all his sins during life, go 
away thinking him a Muslim who according to Isldm is free from all 
pain when he repeats the above verse, 
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If the deceased one of a well-to-do family and died a day or 
two before Friday eve, bis heirs engage some Adfim or mullah to sit day 
and night at his tomb and repeat verses until that night, it being tli ought 
that on that auspicious night he will not be called to account for his sins 
and that afterwards too God will also show him mercy. 

The brotherhood on the night after the death raise money by sub- 
scription and manage somehow to provide food for those who accompanied 
the funeral to the burial-ground. This is called Jcaiirl mate di roti or 
hanri roti which must not be confounded with mundr-ehhor or munh- 
ehhor which is the food supplied to the bereaved family by its nearest 
rel -.tion. 

In Kdngra the face of the dying person is turned towards Mecca. 
If possible the corpse is buried on the tlay of death but when this cannot 
be done the Qurdu is recited and a knife placed upon the body to keep 
off evil spirits. 

In Gurgdon two classes of Muhammadans must he distinguished. 
The first includes the immigrant Shaikh, Sayid, Mughal, Pathdn and 
Baloch and the second the indigenous Meo, Khdnzdda and lldj'pdts con- 
verted to Islam by the former. But a large number of these converts 
have now become assimilated to the former class, and owing to this many 
Hindu customs have been adopted even by the immigrant classes though 
in a somewhat altered form, and they are of cotirse still observed by 
Muhammadans who embraced Islam recently. Other Muhammadans of in- 
ferior rank found as tenants in villages are the Qasdi, Kunjra, Bhatidra, 
Manhidr, Saqqa, Ndi, Mirdsi, Dhunna, Toli and Eangrez, who are depend- 
ants of the two groups mentioned above and being alfectcd by their 
influence observe the same rites and ceremonies as they do. When a body 
is taken to the graveyard the bier is set down at least once on the way. 
This is called witqum dena. At this spot the head is always kept to the 
north. After the burial some grain and copper coins are given there in 
alms* 


The place where a person breathed his last and was washed is 
called lahad and a lamp is kept burning* there for 40 or at least 10 days. 
A man always remains sitting on the lahad. 

Washing the body. 

The body is washed with various rites and by various agents* For 
example in Gurgdon some of those present at the death who are ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of laUm wash the body with the heirs^ 
perrnission. If it be washed in a river or tank it will not require laJiad^ 
but if washed inside the house a rectangular pit of the height of a man 
and 4 or 5 feet deep called lahad must be made for it. A flat board 
prepared from a public fund raised for this purpose is then put up over 
the lahad. Then the body is laid on the boards with its face to the east 
and feet to the west. The clothes are removed and the private parts 
covered with a piece of cloth. The garments of the deceased as well 
as the clothes of the bed on which he died are given to beggars. After 
this the washing is begun. First the dirt on the body is removed with 
gram, flour S?;o, A first bath is given with sandal water, the second with 
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camplior water and the third with pure water. But Sunirfs bathe the 
body with hot water The body of a male is washed by males and that 
of a female by females. Those who axe to wash the body are chosen at 
the will of the family. One of them supplies the water, another pours 
it on the body and the third rubs it on. The private parts are not 
touched. Meanwhile the people assembled in the deceased^s house recite 
prayers for the benefit of the departed soul. Rich people have the 
Qurdn recited over the deceased person from his demise till the 8rd day, 
and sometimes the recitations are prolonged for a full year or more 
These customs are in vogue among those who are to some extent educated 
or well-to-do. New converts observe them in a much simpler way. 

In Gujrdt the body is washed on a wooden board (jpatra\ kept ex- 
pressly for this purpose by the mulldk, with water drawn fresh from a 
well and mixed with green leaves from a her tree. Only if the weather 
is cold is the water moderately warmed. If the deceased was a woman 
8 or 4 of her silver ear-rings are given to the woman who washes her 
body. In other parts of the province, however, the mullahs proper per- 
form other functions. For example in Jullundur ^ a special class of 
mulldhs washes the body of the deceased Moslem,^ 

But elsewhere such a duty does not appear to be performed by any 
special class. Thus in Shahpur each mosque is in charge of an imdm or 
ulmd who teaches the hoys to repeat the Quran and officiates at weddings 
and funerals.^ But, it is also said, the mtifldh recites the burial service 
{jandza) accompanied by the mourners. He gets as his fee a copy of 
the Qurdn and a rnpee or two, and he Is also feasted with the guests.® 

In Ludhiana immediately after the death the kinsfolk are notified 
through the barber and the ghnssdl (washer of the body) is sent for. 
Meanwhile the Q^izi prepares the shroud. The body is washed in hot 
water being kept covered down to the knees. Rose water and camphor 
are also sprinkled over it. Affcer this it is laid on a couch which is then 
carried to the grave-yard.^ 

For the bath hot water with her leaves boiled in it, soap and sweet- 
scented things such as rose water, camphor, sandal &c. are required. 

The bath being prepared the body is laid on a Vooden board with 
its feet facing west and veiled from sight with sheets, only the washer- 
man (or woman as the case may be) and the nearest of kin remaining 
inside. The deceased’s clothes are removed, the waist-cloth being used 
to cover the body from the navel to the knees. The washerman then 
rubs it with soap and water, towels being used to dry it and sandal- 
wood burnt to give it fragrance. Then the shroud, cut in two, is spread 
over thie bed and the body is laid on one half and covered with the other 
down to the knees. Verses from the Quran are written on the shrond 
with burnt charcoal or clay. Camphor dissolved in rose-water is painted 

^ Purser, Jull, 8 * JS., p. 68. 

» Shdhpur O-azetteeff 1897, p. 8^. 

« J5., p. 3. 

4 Soroetiinesi the kalima or aigat-uUkiurBi is. written on the coft n. 
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on every joint, the hig‘her classes scents instead. The lower sheet 

is then wrapped round the corpse, and knotted in three places^ on the head, 
on the waist and over the feet. A copy of iho^Qurd^i is placed at 
the head of the body, and the nearest ol* kin, friends and others are 
shown the face oftlie deceased for the last time, accompanied with 
weeping. A red cloth is thrown over the corpse, if the deceased is an 
aged person. 

Sometimes the toes of tlie hands and feet arc lied together with a 
piece of cloth. This is called zct>*ahh. Similarly a ])iecc of cloth is tied 
round the head across the chain lo shut the month. Tins is called taliU 
uVlianak^ 

Ceremonies regarding the shroud* 

After washing the hody it is dried with white napkins and is laid 
on the cot on which it is to be carried to the gravey^ard and on which 
the shmud has been already spread. Befoi'c it is shrouded camphor is 
rubbed on the body as ordained by the on all the points which 

touch the ground when the head is bowed in pr.iyer. Then the shroud 
is wrapped round the body. 

In Gurgaon Shia Muhammadans use tlie shrund on w'hieli TCrset 
from the (^nrdn arc stamped with earth from Mecca or if it be not 
obtainable they use white cloth as shroud and print the verses oJi it. As 
regards this the Shi4s believe that followers of Ha^^rat Ali are exempted 
from the sorrows of the tomb and the fires of Hell and so they print verses 
on the shroud to let the angels know that the deceased was a Shfa and 
to prevent their troubling him. It is considered essential by some 
tribes to shroud the body of a female in red cloth. 

The Chhimba (tailor or washerman) comes to the house without 
being called to supply clotli for I he shroud &c. Country cloth is 
prefei’red for this as more durable. About 30 yards are required as the 
grave-clothes consist of two sheets, a shroud, a prayer-clotii, four towels 
and a waist-band. 

Among the agricultural tribes such as the Jlajput, Awan, Ja^ 
Gujar, Dogar and Ardin of Ludhidna women spin cotton with folded 
feet in the month of Rnmssan and make cloth which is kept in boxes for 
use as shrouds exclusively. It is always 40 yards in length. In towns 
the cloth is purchased from the bazar. 

In tahsil Jdmpur, Dera Ghdzi IChan, when the body is dressed in 
the shroud {kafan) axnece of cloth called /cafln, wetted with db-i-zam^ 
mm or water from the well at Mecca and inscribed with the .words 
hismilldh'-nl^rahmdn*nl^ra»him and the kalimd^ together with some 
khdk*i'sha/a or earth from Mecca, is jilaced on the breast. If these 
articles are not procurable iho kafin is wetted with ordinary water and 
a clean clod of earth used. 

In Gujrdt the mullah merely writes the halima on the shroud in 
geri (?) 

In Gurgdon if a woman die in child-birth some superstitious fc- 
tie an a^i (skein) of cotton thread on her legs as she is bcl7ev< d 
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to haTe died in impurity and it is feared she may become an evil spirit 
and injure the family. As a further precaution a man throws mustard 
used behind her bier from the place of her death all the way to the 
^rave-yard and on reaching it he drives in 4 nails, one at each corner, and 
the 5th in the middle of the grave. By doing this, it is believed, the 
departed soul will not return 

The husband may not touch the body of his dead wife or even 
help to carry her coffin though comparative strangers may do so. If the 
deceased was old and his heirs are in easy circumstances and disposed to 
pomp, singers are engaged to lead the procession singing the maulHd 
verses, a narration of Muhammad-^s birth, loudly in chorus. Every 
Muhammadan seeing a procession on its way to the grave-yard is reli- 
giously bound to join it. On arrival there ablutions are performed by 
the funeral party, preparatory to prayer. The coffin being placed in 
front, those who are to j )in in prayer arrange themselves into 3 or 5 
rows, the mulldh leading the service. This over, permission is given 
to all present to depart, but as a rule very few leave at this stage. All 
present sit on the ground and the ceremony of ashdt is performed, but 
only in the case of adults, minors being regarded as innocent and not 
answerable for their doings. The asTcdt is thus performed. 

Some cooked meal and cash, varying in amount according to the 
means of the parties, with a copy of the Quran ^ are placed before the 
mulldh in a basket. Another man sits in front of him so that it lies 
between them. The mulldh then says solemnly: — The deceased failed 
to obey certain commandments and to refrain from certain acts on 
Saturdays during his or her life. This meal, cash and Qurdn. are given 
in alms to atone for those sins : and so saying he passes the basket with 
its contents to the other man who gives it back again. The mulldh again 
hands it over to him with the same words, but refers to the deceased'^s sins 
on the Sundays in his life. This is repeated for each day of the week. 
The mulldh then paid Re. I with the copy of the Q^i^rdn^ and the body 
is interred.^ The sheet spread over the coffin is now given to the Nai 
(barber). After the interment the cash and meal in the basket are dis- 
tributed in alms. Informal prayers are again said for the benefit of 
the deceased and the funeral procession returns to the house of the 
deceased. 

In Sialkot the askdl is performed before the burial. Several 
mullahs sit in a circle, the leader being given a copy of the Qurdn ; a 
and some copper coins, grain, salt, sweetmeat &c. are also placed 
before him. Then one of the ?nulldhs makes over the sins of the 
deceased to another, he to a third and so on till the circle is completed. 
By this it is believed that the deceased^s soul is freed from the penalty of 
sin. Lastly the head mulldh distributes the cash &c. among the poor 
and the other mulldhs^ If the deceased was old, clothes are distributed 
amono* the poor. The Qurdn and a rupee are taken by the mulldh 
himself. 

In Shdhpur jjoor people only borrow a copy of the Qurdn which 
changes hand for seven days simply as a matter of form. It is borrowed 
from a mulldh who is given Rs. 1-4. ^ 

« The regard askdi as an inaovation and do not observe it. 
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Some of fcbe deceased’s relatives sit near the cot with the Qdzi who 
takes the Qnrdn in his hands, and offers it on the part of the deceased, 
as a sacrifice for his sins. The book then chanpres liands, the Qdzi is 
paid a rupee or more aecorclinjj to the position of ti»e parties, and I he 
Qttrdn is thus redeemed. 

The followers and mourners in the meantime have washed their 
hands &o- for prayer. The Cidzi havinpr spread the carpet stands 
forward, with his face towards the corpse, which is placed with its head 
to the north. Behind him the followers stand in odd lines and pray 
after which the corpse is taken to the grave into which it is lowered to 
two men who descend and place it in the laJ/tl (bnrial niche). In sandy 
tracts, the knots tying the corpse arc undone to admit of this being done. 
If the laAd is in one of the sides, the opening is closed with clods or 
earthen vessel.s, if in the_ centre, with fuel wood. All the by-standers 
take a little earth in their hands, repeat some verses over it, and drop 
it at the he.ad of the corpse. The cot is turned on its side as soon as 
the body has been taken off and in the case of an aged person the red 
cloth is given to the barber or mirdsi. While the grave is being filled 
in the Qizi recites the khatm or final prayer and then all present raise 
their hands to supplicate forgiveness for the deceased. The iosha is 
next distributed among the poor. When, a corpse is carried out a cup 
of water is emptied to ensure the family’s future safety. The cot 
brought back after the burial is not allowed to stand lengthwise. 

When the body has been w.ishad ami is being placed in the coffin 7 
cakes are cooked in the house and with some grain carried out with the 
corpse to the burial-ground. ’Fhese cakes are called ioshe k{ rofi or 
'bread for the journey’ as it is believed that this food will be needed 
by the dead person on his road to the other world. While the body is 
being carried to the burial-ground all who accomimny it recite the 
halima. At the ground all recite the prayer for the dead, standing 
in a circle round the body, aj»d then lower it into the grave. The 
ioshe hi rofi and grain arc then given to the poor. In some places 
after the burial a call to prayer {dzdn) is miule and a prayer offered 
for the soul of the departed. Ali then return and after expressing their 
sorrow and sympathy with the relations of the deceased go home. 
In some places the women of the family cause faith to he recited in 
the name of the brown worms of the tomb in the belief that they will 
dictate to the dead person the correct answers to the questions put by 
Munkir and Nakfr. 

So too in Raya while the body is being washed iosha (food for 
charitable purposes) consisting of halted, boiled rice with sugar, and 
loaves is made ready in the house. The cot is lifted up, the towels and 
the waist-cloth ^oing to the washerman (or woman as the case may be). 
Four men lift up the four legs of the cot, but as many men as can 
do so relieve them on the way, reeiting verses from the Qurdn all the 
while, regarding this as an act of piety.* The cot and iosha are set 
down outeide the cemetery. 

- So too in K4ngri« the carrying of the body is considered good for the soul of 
the earner and for this reason the corpse is carried by the attendants turn by 

ww*. ... - 
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But in Isa Khel when a body is carried to the graveyard all 
except the near relatives are given two annas each^ so that the deceased^s 
soul may not be indebted to them for their toil. Poor people however 
only give the bearers sweetened rice on a Thursday. The food given 
in this way is called khatteu. The body before being taken to the 
burial-ground is shrouded in a cloth which is taken by the carpenter 
or ironsmith. 


Ceremonies at the burial of the dead. 

After washing and shrouding the body it is taken to the grave- 
yard, the cot on which it is laid being carried by all the collaterals 
in turn but not by the nearest kinsmen such as the father, son &c. 
On the way to the graveyard they recite sacred verses, the kalima 
and prayers for the deceased. At a short distance from ^he grave- 
yard the bier is set down north and south at a spot swept clean and 
all those present recite the funeral prayers. But they do not bow the 
head at this rite and only invoke blessings for the departed soul. Then ' 
the bier is carried on to the graveyard. The grave is always dug 
from north to south, and has two chambers, the lower, called lahady 
in which the body is placed being as long as a man^s height. The 
face of the body is kept towards the Qibla, that of a man being laid by 
men while that of a female is laid by her husband and other near re- 
latives. Then the lahad is filled up with stones and bricks in such 
a way that earth from the upper walls may not fall on it* The 
upper part of the grave is then filled in with earth by all the mourners 
except the deceased^s heirs. When filled in water is sprinkled over it and 
the chddar in which the dead body was wrapped is spread over it. 
The members of the funeral party now recite the fdtiha or verses from 
the (^urdn for the benefit of the departed soul and on their return 
condole with the heirs. They then depart to their homes. Pood and 
halwd which are called tosha as well as grain and cash are carried in 
some quantities to the graveyard and distributed among beggars 
after the burial. \ 

When ^’^jandza of the corpse is being carried out in Dera Ghazi 
Kh^^n the Q/urdn is placed on the cot near the body and sweet-scented 
flowers, rose-water, otto of roses &g. are put on the^ shroud. Both the 
flowers and Quran are removed when it is lowered into the grave. 

When the body is taken out for burial some of those accompany- 
ing it recite the maulud sliarify others the kalima sharif, slowly, until 
they reach the place where prayers called narndz-i^^jandza are said. 
After the prayers the mulldh who read the jandza stands close to the 
head of the deceased and calls on the assembly to give the benefit of the 
words, i.e. the kaldm darud, kliatm Qurdn or whatever they may have 
read before and then raises his hands, forgives the words read in favour 
of the deceased and prays for the forgiveness of his sins. After the 
prayer is finished the heir stands np and permits the people to go by 
calling out aloud, rukhsat dm, thrice. Then all who congregated for 
the sake of prayer return home while members of brotherhood carry the 
corpse to the tomb, 
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In GurgSon while the body is being carried to the grave-yard 
some water is thrown behind the bier on the way as it is believed 
that it will bring resignation to the deceased^s heirs. The women 
of houses on the route taken by the bier also cast the water out of 
their vessels, chew leaves and spit on the ground. The water is 
thrown out so that the departed soul may not stay in any vessel con- 
taining water and the n%m leaves are chewed as a token that the 
shock is unbearable. 

When the body is lowered into the grave the mnllah is asked to 
write the kahma aJiartf with a stick on a mud brick which is put in 
the grave near the deceased^s head. When the body is in the grave 
the mull6Ti calls on each of those present to recite the smai ikhlds 
over 7 clods of earth and puts them together near the head of the 
deceased. Then all join in filling the tomb with earth.^ 

Most of the Shias and some Sunnis place a written paper called 
aJidndma in the deceased's mouth in the grave. This ‘ agreement ' 
contains a declaration by him of the principles and doctrines of IsUm 
and it is placed on him with the idea that he may not be terrified at the 
questions put to him by Munkir and Nakir when they appear before 
him with dreadful looks, but may answer them with the aid of the 
agreement. 

In GurgAon two loaves with gM and sugar spread over them are 
tied in a handkerchief and are sent to the graveyard through a faqir 
with a pitcher full of cold water and a goblet, placed one over the other. 
After the burial the faqir recites the fatiha over the bread and takes it 
to his house. These breads are called tosha (provisions for the journey). 
As in life a man requires provisions for a journey so a dead person re- 
quires tosJia on his last journey from his house to the grave. 

Kohdt the female neighbours assemble at the house and standing rt.-und the body 
continue to wail, beat their breasts and slap their faces. A matron leads the mourning 
and the rest wail inuijhoras after her. 

Meanwhile the deceased’s friends and relations assemble for the funeral procession 
{jandm) which is preceded by mullahs carrying from 3 to 21 Quran s according to his 
rank. Women take no part in the assembly. At a short di^itance from the grave the 
corpse is set down, while the prayers f jr the dead (Arabic yawdara) are recited, the mourners 
ranging themselves behind the leading mullah (as imam) in lines of odd numbers varying 
from three to seven. ^ 


After the prayers money is distributed to the mulldhs present, with grain and salt and 
a few copies of the Qurdn, Cash and grain are also given to the poor there present. 
At a child’s funeral ths grain and salt are replaced by sweetmeats. The body is then 
taken to the grave which is dug north and south and after it has been let d.^wn and laid 
with the face to the west, stones are placed over it and the earth filled in. In the case of 
a man two tombstones are erected, one at the )4ead, the other at the feet. For a woman 
a third stone is set up in the centre. 

There are two kinds of graves — one on the lahad system containing a side sepulchre 
for the body, and fche other a pit (chirusari) dug deep in the ground with an enclosing wall of 
stone OP brick about 4 feet high. After the body has been returned to the dust the mulldh 
recites the law of inheritance {mirds led masla) and then all present ojffer prayers, invok- 
ing blessings on the deceased. 

Some of the mourners then accompany liis heirs home and they give them cooked 
rice &c. (some is also given to the poor) and then dismiss them. J^ext day kinsfolk 
assemble in a mosque and offer prayers for the deceased. On the 3rd day 30 sipdrds of 
the Quran are handed in separate parts to mulldhs and others who can read .so that thfi 
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Only two loaves are given because, it is said, Noah satisfied the 
hunger of Anab, who was of a great stature and whose hunger was 
never appeased, with only two loaves, Moreover it is often related in 
the miracles of saints and ptrs who passed their lives in forests that 
they received two loaves and a goblet of water from God. So ^ it is 
believed that a man^s daily food as fixed by the Almighty is two loaves 
and a goblet of water. Dard Shikoh also, when imprisoned by Alamgir, 
wrote to him that he only required two loaves and a cup of water. 

It is essential that no flesh should be used in the tosAa and so sugar 
and gM are used instead, because the food of people in Heaven generally 
consists of sweet things as is evident from the fact that there canals of 
milk and honey are believed to flow. The water of Kausar, a stream^ in - 
heaven, is sweeter than honey and whiter than milk or ice. In the time 
of Moses, manna and salwa (a savoury food) were received by the Israel- 
ties in the wilderness. As to this tradition the people, contrary to what 
is written in the religious books, believe that these things were received 
from the sky in large plates and were softer and whiter than carded 
cotton and sweeter than anything cn earth. 

A dying person is laid with his face towards the Qibla and Gl urdaspur. 

verses of the QuTdn, especially the are recited.. A copy 

of the Q,urdn and a little money are caused to be given by his hand in 
charity to a mulldh. Kinsmen and relatives repeat the kalima aloud so 
that on hearing it he may do the same. In villages grain &c. is dis- 
tributed to the poor in alms. When life is extinct, the face is wrapped 
in a cloth and a shroud and a bath are prepared. The shroud consists 

of 3 clothes in the ease of a male and 5 in the case of a female. There 

must be one red cloth in the latter case. If the deceased Was a young 
female a gahwara (cradle) is also made of white cloth. Moreover a 
consisting of a dopotta or sheet of white muslin [malmal) or 
striped {doruja) and a red dopatta, is put on the body and after burial 
one is given to the barber and the other to the washerman. ^ This 
dTiodna is given simply as a social usage. After the bath one ear-ring is 
given to the woman who washed the corpse and the other to the washer- 
man. If the deceased be an old woman a coloured shawl {doshdla) is put 
on her and given to the barber after the burial. 

When the bier is carried out to the graveyard some grain, halwa ^ (a 
kind of pudding made of flour, gh% and sugar) and bread are taken with 
it and when the recital of the f aneral prayers is over a rupee is given to 
the person who gave the bath and a rupee or a copy of the Quran to the 

whole recitation may be finished in a short time. After its conclusion sweetmeats are 
distributed by the deceased’s heirs and then one of the mulldhs observes the kul Tchwani 
(a recitation of certain Suras of the Quran called Kul) and is given some cash as his fee. 

Then follows the dasidrhandi or formal recognition of the heir. 

Every evening for 40 days the heirs supply food t:? the muUdh and every night a lamp 
is lit at the place where the body was washed. For some weeks too food^ is distributed 
every Tliursday to :he poor in his name, and on the last Thursday clothing, sweetmeats 
&c. ^e given to the mulldh and a general feast to the kinsfolk. For 2 or 3 years 
on theh-nniversary of the death the heirs distribute food and alms to the poor. 

The cost^of a funeral of an average agriculturist including fcod and alms may vary 
from Bs« 6 to Bs. 50 according to his position. 
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imdm of the mosque. If the deceased was an old man or woman, people 
generally distribute pice in charity to such /affirm and blind men as may 
be present at the grave. The bread, Jialwd &o. mentioned above are 
also given in alms. Some people also appoint hdfis or readers of 
the Q^u^rdn to recite verses from it at the grave till the following Thurs- 
day. In the ease of an old man^s death hamins of his family are also 
given a rupee or 8 annas each. This custom is not in force among the 
followers of IMuhammad* W^hen after the funeral they come back to the 
house any near kinsman or neighbour gives a meal to the bereaved 
family. One meal is always considered essential, biit if there are more 
houses of brotherhood 3 meals at the outside are given. Immediately 
on the return from the funeral, rice and 4 j loaves are sent to the person 
who bathed the body or to the mosque in the name of the deceased. But 
this custom is not observed by the ahlA-TiaAis. 

The deeeased^s heirs do no business for 3 daj's but stay in the 
deorJii (entrance hall) or haithaJc (sitting place) for the fatiha-khwdm, 
and the kinsfolk come for that purpose. On the 3rd day the ceremony 
of q^ul^hhwdni is performed, verses of the Q^^rdu being recited for the 
benefit of the deeeased^s soul. Condolences are offered to the bereaved 
family with a request to recommence business. On the following 
Thursday the ceremony of khatam is performed and the deceased^s 
clothes are given to the person who washed his corpse. Kinsmen are 
invited on this occasion also. 

In the same way, khatam is performed on every Thursday or 
on the 10th, 21st or 30th day after death. On the 4i0th day 
{ehzhlam) sl feast is given to ulmd (learned men) and faqirs^ and 
clothes, copies of the Qnrdn and cash are also distributed. Kinsmen 
are also invited if the deceased was an aged person. This custom 
is called roti karna. These customs are not observed by the ahl^-i- 
hadis. One loaf or a man’s meal (according to their means) is given 
daily for 40 days to the man who bathed the body or is sent to a 
mosque. 

On the morning after the ehihlanty i.e, early in the morning before 
the morning prayer, they bid farewell to the soul. The females cook 
rice and send it to the muHdh in the mosque and thus bid farewell to 
the soul. On this the women believe that the soul leaves the house. 
For a year food is given to faqirs at festivals and again after a year 
food is distributed among the j)Oor. 

Thorites in Mianwali are peculiarly interesting because of < the part 
played ^in them by the mulldli who is styled the din'd dr. After 
the isqdt the deceased^s body is washed by him and his old clothes 
are kept to be given away in alms on the 3rd day. After this it is 
shrouded, and also wrapped by the near relatives in sheets called uclihar. 
They may be of ordinary longcloth or of a valuable silk and, before the 
body is placed in the grave, they are removed and distributed among the 
potters, ironsmiths and carpenters who dug the grave, and on hearing 
of the death went to the graveyard of their own accord for that purpose. 
After burial the surface of the grave is raised a little and the coJEu is 
buried with the body. 
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The bereaved family is supplied with iauri roti by a brother or 
relative of the deceased* Fire is not kindle 1 in their house for three 
days. Relatives and friends at once join in the mourning and are 
served with kauri roti. Though the mourning mat is burnt all the 
mourners sleep on the ground or on cots turned upside down. This 
state of affairs lasts for 3 days, during which the dinddr (or washer 
of the dead) gets some of kauri roti. Contrary to the usage elsewhere 
the dinddr leads the funeral prayers. On the 3rd day qyX hhwdni is 
performed in the following manner : — 

The dinddr has a basket of grain put before him with a 
vessel of water containing leaves of a plum tree, recites verses from 
Qurdn and blows them on to the water, which is then spilt at the 
place where the body was washed* It is believed that the deceased^s 
soul is benefited by this. The grain etc. is taken by the dinddr* 

The old clothes a-.’e now cast down at the place where the body was 
washed and are removed on the third day when the water is spilt. 

After the quh the mourners bathe, wash their own ^ and the deceased^s 
clothes which are given to the dinddr* Rich folk give him a new suit 
and if the deceased^s widow survives some ornaments also. The eldest 
member of the family is next made to don a dastdr which is given him 
by the relatives, to' signify that he has become the deceased^s representa- 
tive. They also give him one or two rupees. 

At the fatf'rh’-khdni ceremony held immediately after the burial Midnwili, 
the relatives also contribute a rupee each. A little before death 
the whole of the Qurdn is recited and the reciters given a Qurdn 
or cash. On the second day after death the relatives visit the 
grave and recite the whole Qurdn there. On the first Thursday 
after death sweetened rice or hahvd is prepared, but before the relatives 
are served with it, it is given to the dinddr. This practice is continued 
for seven days, except by the poor who can only afford it for the first 
Thiursday, the dinddr is also fed daily for 40 days, and it is essential 
that his food should be sent him before sunset. It is called arwdh and 
is intended for the deceased^s benefit. The dinddr is also fed and given 
an ornament on the first ^Id after death. The couch on which the 
deceased lay before death is broken to pieces and its strings are buried 
with the body. In the month of Shehban Jialtod or some other sweet- 
meat is prepared and is sent to the mulldh and dinddr. This is called 
ruh^ildna. Every year in Muharram the relatives visit the grave and 
pour a little water over it. 

For the benefit of the soul of any ancestor who died an accidental 
or unnatural death, and for a childless ancestor, Qassdbs feed the 
poor in their names every Thursday, or at least twice a year. 

The quUkhwdni ceremony is performed on the third day. 'J'he old 
clothes of the deceased are given to the mulldh. Sometimes Jnew ones 
are also made and given away in charity for the benefit of his soul. 

On this day too the lawful heir is made to put on a dastdr by his fir 
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■ or a Sayyid. Sometimes on the 7th day food is given to the poor, but 
this is not common. 

On the ]0th, 20fch and 40th days after death relations and friends 
may collect and eat tog^ ^ther and also distribute food to the poor but this 
also is not usual, 

From the 3rd d^xy to the 40th, two loaves (z. food suflBcient for 
one man) generally flavoured with sugar and g/iz sent to a faqif 
daily before nightfall. These loaves are called ubhd kt roUdn. 
Uhha moans inauspicious. On each Thursday in the first 40 days nidz 
is -given for the deceased^s benefit as on the 3rd day* 

The Glia wan ceremony in connection with a female^s death is 
generally performed on the 28th and in the case of a male on the 30th 
day or in special cases on the 39th. On this day the deceased^s heirs 
feast their kinsfolk according to their means, and they, in return give 
them a turban and some money. The expenses of this ceremony 
generally depend on one's means. On this occasion too nidz is given 
and the fatiha recited as on the 8oyam^ but no cup of water is sent to 
the Jaqir with the bread. It is not necessary that the bread should 
be cooked by the sime person who did so on the first day. On the 
40th day a. new suit of clothes is given away in the deceased^s name, 
hut the custom of giving away ornaments does not exist. On the same 
day his soul is dismissed in the following manner 

. ^ In the evening a vessel full of water is placed near the I ah ad 

(where the dead body was washed). In it are put two copper coins 
* and a few plates of rice, bread and halwd are set by it, I''he near 
female relatives light a lamp and wake for the whole night. In the morn- 
. ing a faqir comes, takes the vessel of water with the plate and backs to the 
door- with hie face towards the females. On reaching the door he turns 
' round and goes to his own house. As he quits the doceased^s house the 
'femalee weep as bitterly as if his bier were being carried out. The people 
•believe that the soul after leaving the body remains in two places, Allaiu 
and'Sajjain, and maintains its connection with the grave and lahad for 
40 days. It is also believed that the soul is allowed a walk at the time 
of maghrah prayers, and that it continues anxious to receive the niaB 
&e. given for its benefit. Hence the clidlimdn or 40 tb day rite is 
performed 10 days before the actual day. After the 40th day the soul 
is believed to be set free every Thursday and for this reason on each 
•Thursday the fatiha^ is recited for its benefit. It is also believed to 
receive food given to faqir% and so several kinds of food are 
given them at the fatika. The tamdhiy c^hamdld and bard cere- 
^monies' are performed after 3 and 6 months and a year respec- 
tively, One day before the ^Id, Bakar ^Id, Muharram and Shab Barfi^t 
as also on the 14th of Rajab haiwd and bread are given as nidz. This 
is usually done for one year only, but some people observe these cere- 
monies always. Nothing is given by way of mdz before the 3rd day 
because the soul is not set free from Allain, and Sajjain before that day. 
The reason * assigned for the 10 days* interval between the danodn^ 
bistodn and Ghadiswan, which last is generally performed on the SOtb 
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day, is that mourning lasts 10 days just as the firet 10 days of Muharram 
are observed as days of mourning for the death^of Hussain. 

A widow does not wear glass bangles or coloured clothes. If a . 
wo wan dies married, her bands are stained with mehndi and antimony 
is applied to her eyes after her body uas been washed. On a mau^s 
death his widow's parents give their daughter bangles, called the bangles 
of widowhood. If her parents be well off they also give her ornaments 
and cash by way of khichri. On the death of a female also her parents 
give some cash by way of hhiclivi. When a saint dies his urs is cele- 
brated annually on the day of his death. All his followers and believers 
gather together on that day and cook food, they also offer nids^ recite tbe 
fdtiha and light an earthen lamp on his grave every Thursday. Fruit 
and sweets are also offered at his grave. In Qadaria and Naqshbandia 
families the members sit near a grave, sing hymns in praise of the 
Almighty and recite eulogies of the saint. They also repeat verses • 
from the but use no musical instruments, a prohibition not 

observed in Chishti circles. Singers and prostitutes dance at their tombs 
on the ufB. 

On the 7th or 10th day after death a hhatdm is given, food is 
cooked and offered to the qdzi^ faqtrs^ the tomb-digger, and bier^bearers 
of the deceased. It consists of milk^ halwd, vegetables, meat, pulse, 
fruit, rice and dry bread. Some people do this on four Thursdays 
after the death within 40 days, give the deceased's clothes to the qdziy 
with some cash and a Qnrdn. 

From the tijd to the 40th day the deceased^s heirs feed a needy 
person once a day for the good of his soul. The daswdn, and Mswdn 
ceremonies are performed in different ways by different sects of 
Muhammadans. Ndn (bread) and halwd or other food is distributed 
by them to their kinsfolk as well as to the poor. 

The followers of the Imdmia sect also hold another assembly in 
honour of their martyrs in addition to those already named. After 
it has dispersed they recite the faWia prayers first in honour ot the 
martyrs on the field of Karbala and then for the benefit of the departed: 
soul. 


On the 3rd day, after the hul~hhwdni the deceased's heirs place 
some palm leaves, sweet scented flowers, and green leaves of a fruit 
tree on his tomb. These are called phul-patri. It is believed that 
these reduce or alleviate his sufferings. 

After the tijd the pareuts-indaw of a ^deceased husband give his 
widow some cash, clothes and ornaments which are called ravdsdla 
or garb of widowhood. 

The custom of giving kaura watta for 3 days after death is in 
vogue among the Muhammadan Telis of Peshdwar city and for those 
days no one eats anything from the deceased's house, nor is any food 
cooked by his family. Each of his relatives sends it food in turn. 
After the three days food is again cooked- by the deceased's family. 
The ^iil-klwdni and dastdrhandi ceremonies are also performed oq 
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that day. Other Muhammadans, vie. the Shi^a Qizilb^sh and Kash- 
miri communities living in Peshdwar, eat nothing from the deceased's 
house for 40 days after a death but they send nothing to it. TJie Pardoha, 
Wastir and Q^i residents of the city do not eat or drink from the 
house for 3 days. With these exceptions there are no restrictions on 
eating or drinking from the deceased's family at a death. All others eat 
and drink feim the bereaved family's house during the 40 days. 

The menial tribes living in the city give Re. 1 on the day of the 
qull-hwdni by way of kauta watta. This custom is not in vogue among 
the high castes. 

On their return from the cemetery all those taking part in the 
funeral turn their faces towards it when some way from it and recite 
the/«ifA«. The cot is carried by a menial, but not on his head in the 
usual way until he reaches the village. 

All men assemble at the taHa and repeat the fdtiha. Then all 
but the heirs depart and they must stay there 3 days at least. 

The practice of sitting for prayer between the grave and the de- 
ceased's house is termed goda-diiodna, ‘ knee-resting.' 

In Bannu tahsll on the evening of the funeral the deceased's heirs 
feast people who come to pay them a visit of condolence. This feast 
is called siama. All those assembled recite the i'aHma about 100,000 
times for the benefit of the deceased's soul. Pood is sent to the 
muUdh every evening for 40 days in succession. But no other ceremony 
is performed in this district. Even the qul-kJivodni is not performed 
on the 3rd day. The deceased's heirs merely sit in chauk from the 1st 
day to the 3rd to receive the visits of condolence from people who pray 
for the deceased and then depart. Quraishis, Sayyids and Ulmfi. sit in 
a mosque. 

But in Marwat after the burial the deceased's brother or some 
other near kinsman supplies the bereaved family with food for the 
m'g ht and this is called kauri roti. The raommxig {iidM) lasts for. 8 
days, and on the 3rd the family bathes and washes its clothes. The 
deceased's clothes are given away in charity. The gxd-khwdni ceremony 
is performed and the whole of the Q,urdn recited for the benefit of his 
soul. His clothes are washed and given to the imdm of a mosque with 
some cash. The custom of giving ornaments is extinct. The deceased's 
heir is invested with a dattdr on the 8rd day, but his kinsmen contribute 
no cash. Rice, hdwd and roti are given in charity for 6 or 6 Thursdays, 
but during this time no khatam prayers are recited. Alms are also 
given for the benefit of the departed soul on the 20th day, and for 40 
days a loaf with gU and sugar is sent to the imdm who washed the 
corpse. It is always sent in the evening and is called the nirnddian 
d% gogi. There is no rule that it should be cooked by the woman who 
did so on the first day. The custom of giving a goblet of sweet water 
is extinct. On the 40th day alms arc also given according to one's 
means. A year or two after death the heir gives a feast called ahi^mc^ 
to his kinsmen. , 
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^ During^ the day the kinsmen sit with the men but after the even- 
ing ^eal it IS essential for each sex to sit with the mourners of that 
sex for 8 or 4 days, obviously in order to soothe their grief. 

On the 3rd day [Hj%) friends and relatives collect at the deceased's 
house or at the mosque and recite t he halima once over each grain in a 
heap of gram, so that the total recitations number 125 000 This 
AmMk distributed. This rite is called Uka HI faneMifat in 

After this a new turban is put on the head of the heir and he is 
thus recognised the legal and religious heir of the deceased. 

The ceremony known as Ujd or so^am or of picking up (ihe bones 
is performed on the 3rd day after a burial by strict Muhammadans in 
the following way : —All the heirs and relatives of the deceased rise 
early and assemble at his house. Those who are literate recite the 
Qurdfiy those^ who are not the kalima over each grain of the parch- 
ed gram which stands there in a heap. Sunnis close this ceremony by 
reciting the five verses called Panjat from the Quran., while Shea's close 
it by reciting the faiiha prayers in the names of deceased ancestors and 
prophets slain at Karbala. Those who embraced Islam recently such 
as the Rajputs, Khanzadas, Gujars, Meos &e., excepting a few persons 
who are well versed in their religious principles, do not observe this rite. 

In Gurgaon daBwdn ceremony is performed on the evening of 
the 9th and the himdup on the evening of the 19th day. On these days 
also the fatiha^ is recited and food is distributed as on the 3rd day. 
These ceremonies are performed one day before the actual day because 
among Muhammadans a day includes the day and subsequent night 
and begins at sunrise. “ ” 

In Gurgaon on the morning of the 3rd day, soi^am, the qui 'klw&ni 
or >pMl ceremony is performed. The Muhammadan custom is that all 
assemble and some parched gram weighing I is placed before 
each. Each then recites the first half of the halima {la ilia illilldh 
only) on the first 10 grains, and the whole of it on the 11th, keepino* 
all the grain by their side. The whole halima is not recited on each 
grain' so as to maintain the distinction between the Prophet and 
the Almighty. After this all the grain is made into a heap and 
sweetened ildohi ddna of the same weight is mixed with it. Then 
incense lohdn and aggar are burnt and verses from the Qurdn &c. are 
recited for the benefit of the departed soul. Lastly the grain is distri- 
buted among all present. The incense is burnt to purify the air. 

Camphorated water is also sprinkled on the bier and coffin. The 
fdtiha is also recited on reaching the grave, and flowers are thrown on 
it, for which reason the soyam ceremony is called phdl. On the 
same evening nidfs or fdtiha is offered for the benefit of the deceased. 
Seven kinds of food, halwd, khir, flesh, bread, rice &c. are cooked and 
distributed among the poor after recitation of the fdtiha. 

Ceremonies regarding Karwi khichri. 

At meal times, remote relations of the deceased send cooked khichfi 
for his family and any guests who have come for the occasion the 
relatives supplying the bereaved family by turns. 
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Early in the morning after the interment the head of the faYnily 
repairs to the graveyard and sits by the grave, others following him 
as they come. Prayers are said for the benefit of the deceased till 
sunrise when all return to his house. This is done for three days. 
But tliin custom is not general, being confined to certain tribes such as 
Kashmiris, 

The day after the death, food-offering to the Qazi commences, and 
he is given one meal every day for 4<0 days, the earthen vessels and the 
cloths used being also presented to him. 

About two sers of gram, maize or some other grain is taken and the 
qul verse is read over it grain by giuin 125,00 D times. It is then 
boiled and distributed among children. 

In some places this custom is observed differently. Early in the 
morning Q£zis are invited to meet in a mosque and read the Qnrdn. 
At about midday the community collects, the Qazis receive offerings 
from the heirs, * and the whole community then bestow the spiritual 
benefit of the Qurdn reading on the departed spirit. 

The kul-khvodni for children is observed both in towns and the vil- 
lages. The Chandias of Leiah town observe it at the tombs of the aged, 
but others perform it on the 3rd day after _ death, at the deceased's 
house or a mosque. All the mulldhs recite in turn, one sipdrdh 
each, for the benefit of the deceased's soul. Eadia^ money varying from 
Ks. 1-4-0 to 10 or more, is given by the kinsfolk either at death after 
the jandza or at the burial. Trusting in the Q,urdn as their mediator, 
they begin their prayers thus ; ‘ O God I Forgive this man all his sins.’ 
The price of the Qnrdn is taken and out of the money the cost of the 
paper and ink used as Itadia is paid and annas 2 or more given to 
each kdlr-hhiodn^ the remainder being distributed among the poor who are 
present. In villages grain is distributed instead. Besides this hadia 
wealthy people also distribute alms in cash and in grain When 
the kul-khwdm is celebrated on the 3rd day the clothes worn by the 
deceased's heirs and some new ones are given to the person who washed 
the body and to relatives and friends. 

On the day of the kul-klmdni the near kinsmen let the deceased's 
heir put on a turban (dasidf) and also give him a cloth for a turban 
and cash from 1 annas to Re. 1 as hhdji. The kinsfolk pay Re. 1 or flovtr 
according to their means. In villages, those who give bhdji are 
feasted ; but this custom does not exist in towns. Wealthy people 
both in villages and towns appoint mulldhs to recite verses from the 
Qurdn at the tomb for 3 or 4 days and even till the evening of the 
first Thursday after death. Whatever part of the Qurd t they recite, 
they bestow it for the benefit of the deceased's soul. Members of the 
bereaved family give a meal, at their own cost, to the mulldhs, wW get 
besides a fee of 4 annas per day. 

Wealthy people distribute sweet rice, meat or meals to the kinsfolk 
and friends every Thursday for 7 weeks. They give in charity sweet 
rice, and pudding made of half-ground grain. There is no custom of 
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appointing mullct^s^ at the tombs of infants, because they are innocent. 

Food consisting of bread with and sugar on it and some milk or 
s/mrbai is sent every day before sunset to the m^dldh for 20 or some- 
times 40 days. This is called the souPs spiritual food. It need not 
necessarily be prepared by the same woman. 

Various usages prevail regarding the reading of the ^urdn at the 
grave after death Thus in Ambala some well-to^do people engage 
maulavu versed in the Quran to recite from it at the grave for a 
period. 

In some oases the muUdhs are asked to recite the Quran on the 
grave till the following Thursday. This ceremony is in vogue among 
followers of the Hadis sect, but elsewhere it is said that the followers of 
the Hadis sect do not perform any ceremony. 

If the heirs are well-to do they build a hut near the gfrave and 
engage four mullahs to sit in it, and recite the Quran through from 
end to end day and night. These four mullahs may take it in turns 
to recite the Qnrdn^ but the recital must be continuous and not stopped 
even for a moment till the following Thursday evening when they are 
dismissed with a fee ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 10. The deceased^s 
heirs have to feed the mulldlis during these days. 

In Raya also from the moment of burial, Quran readers are em- 
ployed to recite the Holy Book at the tomb which they do unintermit- 
tently day and night to the close of the following Thursday. The 
belief is that so long as the reading continues the deceased escapes the 
torments of the tomb. Rut this is not done for one who dies on a 
Thursday, as the belief is that hy virtue of that day, he will escape the 
torments. The reciters of course receive offerings. 

In Dera Ghdzi Khdn wealthy people arrange for hdfiz to sit at the 
tomb after burial and recite the Qurdn day and night and supply them 
with food there. They continue this recitation till the following Thursday 
and when it is completed each is paid Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 as Jiad^u Qurdn 
Sharif* The object of this is that when the angels Munkir and Nakir 
come to ask questions from the deceased about his deeds he may find 
it easy to answer them by the blessing of the Qurdn. 

After burial the deceased's heirs distribute sweetmeat at the tomb 
or give some cash to faquirs by way of hadya Qurdn Sharif^ 

The custom of visiting the graves* of dead relatives and throwing 
fresh earth over them at festivals, particularly in Muharram, is fast dying 
out, men of the new light as the phrase goes, being very indifferent t^ it, 

SeotxOK 11. — Domestic Obseuvafoes iet the South-East Punjab. 

The following account of domestic observances in Karndl is re- 
produced from the Settlement TLe^port of that District ' written in 1898 

by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson s-— 

' Kamal. 

When a woman is about to be delivered she is taken off the bed 
and put on the ground. If a boy is born^a brass tray is beaten to 
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spread the news. A net is hung up in the doorway, and a garland 
[ta^darwdl) of mango leaves ; and a branch of Qihn is stuck into the 
wall by the doorway, and a fire lighted in the threshold, which is kept 
up night and day* Thns no evil spirits can pass. The swadling clothes 
should be got from another personas house. They arc called potra ; 
thus poffon kd amir is equivalent to ^ a gentlcnr.an from his cradle/ 

^ Por 3 days the child is not suckled. For 5 days no one from outside , 

except the midwife, goes into the house. On the night of the 6th day 
(natives always count the night preceding the day as belonging to it) 
the whole household sits up and watches over the child ; for on •the 
6th day {ch/iata) the Childs’s destiny (/ekk) is written down, especially as 
to his immunity from small-pox. If the child goes hungry on this 
day, he will be stingy all his life ; and a miser is accordingly called 
ehJiate ha bMhha ; so a prosperous man is called chhate ka rd^a. On the 
6th day the female relations come on visits of congratulation, but they 
must not go into the room where the woman is lying in The father's 
sister, too, comes and washes the mother's nipple and puts it into the 
child's mouth, and the mother takes off her necklace and gives it to her 
sister-inOaw; is divided to the brotherhood. On the 7th day the 
female Dum or bard comes and sings Till the 10th day the house is 
impure {sUbak) ; and no one can eat or drink from it, and no man can 
go into it unless belonging to the household. On the 10th day {das^tan) 
the net is taken down, the fire let out, jJJ the c.i )thes washed, all the 
earthen vessels renewed, and the house new plastered ; the Brahmans 
come and do horn to purify the house, and tie a tdgri of yellow string 
round the boy's waist ; and the Brahmans and assembled brotherhood 
are feasted. The child is often named on this day 5 the Brahman 
casting the horoscope and fixing the name. But the parents some- 
times change the name if they do not approve of the Brahman's 
selection At the birth of a girl the tray is not beaten, no feasting 
takes place, and no net is hung up or fire lighted. The mother remains 
impure for five weeks ; no one can eat or drink from her hands ; and 
she takes her food separately. As soon as there is hair enough the • 
boy's head is shaved and his choti (scalplock) made ; but there are no 
further ceremonies till his betrothal, 

V>id.^ §817. Betrothal is called ndta ,* the ceremony ^agii. It generally takes 
place in infancy. When the father of a girl wishes to betrothe her 
he makes inquiry for a marriageable boy of good family, the village 
barber acting the part of go-between. If matters are satisfactory he 
sends the barber to the boy's village, who puts either a ring or one 
rupee into the hoy's hand. This i# called ropna (fr. roJena to 
restrain) ; and if the boy's father returns Re. 1-4; called hiddigt, to 
the barber to take to the girl's father, he hereby accepts the offer and 
clenches the engagement. This engagement is not a necessary pre- 
liminary of betrothal ; and is most customary among castes, such as 
the Ri-jputs, who marry at a comparatively late age, and who do not 
wish to go to the expense of a formal betrothal so long beforehand, for 
fear one of the children should die and the money be wasted. Among 
the Gujars, on the other hand, the above ceremony constitutes betro- 
thal ; hut the tika is affixed at the time by the Bi’ahman as described 
^ below* It is possible for the proposal to come from the boj's side, in 
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which case he sends his sister's necklace : and if the girl 
proposal IS accepted. But this is only done when the 
already acquainted. 

When it IS decided to proceed to the betrothal (sajdi), the barber m 
and Brahman are sent with the ; or one rupee which has 

been all night in the milk which is set for butter^ a loin-cloth (jiiek) 
and a cocoanut ^artal) The boy is seated in a chair before the 
brotherhood, the Brahman puts the tiha or mark on the boy’s forehead 
and the other things into his lap, and gut is divided by the boy’s father, 
who takes hold of the hand of each near relation in turn and 'puts some 
y«r into It. The boy’s father then gives Ee. 1-4,1 to the Brahman and 
double that to the barber. This is called nei or Idg, and must be 
brought back to the girl’s father ; and when so brought back completes 
the betrothal. Orinarily no relation of the girl may take any part 
in the embassy {lags) of betrothal ; but Brahmans send the girl’s 
brother-in-law or relation by marriage. Exchange of betrothals 
between two families ((sa/ita ndfa] is considered very disgraceful ; and i£ 
done at all, IS done by a tripartite betrothal, ^betrothing with J?, 

^ J ^ts, if the boy dies his father has a 

right to clam the girl for his other son ; or, in default of another any 
male relation in that degree. If the girl dies her family has no claim, 

about 5 or 7 years old ; Rors and Gujars at 12 to 
14 ; Rajputs at 15, 16, or even older. The prohibited degrees are thus 
described Every pens {got) is exogamous ; that is, that while every 
man inarry into his own tribe, no man. oan marry into his own genn. 
But this IS by no means the only limitation imposed npon inter-marriage. 

In the first place, no man can marry into a family, of whatever gens it may 
be, that is settled in his own village or in any village immediately adioiu- 
ing his own. The strength of this enstom is shown by an answer given 
me, to the effect that the speaker could not marry into a ^ family of his 
own gens, even if it lived 1 00 miles off/ The prohibition is based upon 
siinjoT let biradri, or the relationship founded npbn a common boundary ; 
and is clearly a survival from marriage by capture. This limitation is 
further extended by the Rdjputs, so that no man of them can marry into 
any family living in the thapa into any family of which his father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather married. Thus if a Mandh^lr Rajput 
married a Chauhdn Rdjput of thapa Jundla, his son, grandson, and 
great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chauh^n of any village 
in the Jundla thapa. But beyond this, and the prohibition against 
marrying within the geits, the Rajputs have no further limitations on 
inter-marriage. Among the other castes the thapa is not excluded ; but 
no man can marry into any family of the gens to which his mother or 
his father^s mother belongs, wherever these genres may be found. The 
Gujars, however, who are generally lax in their rules, often only exclude 
such persons of these gentes as live in the individual village from which 
the relation in question came. In some parts of A mb Ala the people are 
beginning to add the mother’s mother^s gem^ or even to substitute it for 
the father^s mother^s ge7is ; and this may perhaps be a last stage of the 
change from relationship through women to relationship through men. 

^Wherever other people give Ue. 1*4, the Uts pay Re. 1 and 4 that is 8 country 

pic/^ at 5 to the 


f., § 318. 


, § 819. 
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Foster relationship is eqnlralent to blood relationship as a bar 
to_ marriage. Any number of wives may be married, but a second 
wife is seldom taken unless the first is eliildlcss. A sister of a first 
wife may be manned, or any relation in the same degree ; but not 
above or below. 

§ 320 The boy^^s Brahman fixes an auspicious day, and decides how many 
ceremonial oilings {hdii) the boy is to undergo. It must be 5, 7, 9, or 
11 ; and the girl will undergo two fewer than the boy. The boy's 
father then sends a or tewd^ generally 0, 11, or 15 days before 
the wedding, which is a letter communicating the number of hm and 
the number of guests to be expected, and is accompanied by a loin-cloth 
or a complete suit of female clotlies (txoal) and a pair of shoes In all 
these communications the Br.ihman who takes the letters alwavs ffets 
Re. l-i. 

JStV., §321 The boy and girl then undergo their hdm in their respective homes. 

The women collect and bathe them while singing, and rub them from 
head to foot with oil and turmeric and pcameal. The hdns are given 
one each night, and are so arranged that the boy’s will end the night 
before the procession starts, and the girl’s the night before the weddino-. 
After each hdn the mother performs the ceremonie.s of draia and 
described below to the boy. The girl has only sewal performed, as 
drata can under no circumstances be performed over a female. The day 
of the first bd» is called iuladidt, or ‘ rod hand.’ Seven women with 
living husbands husk 5^ seers of rice and make sweets with it. The 
Brahman comes and sticks up two small round saucers, bottom outwards, 
against the wall with flour, and in front of them a flour lamp is kept 
alight in honour of ancestors. On either .side ho makes five marks of 
a bloody hand on the wall. This is done in each house. In the girl’s 
village the street turnings all the way from the village gate to the 
bride’s house, and the house itself, are also marked with red or red and 
white marks. Alter the first hdn the boy has the rdM or black woollen 
thread, with a small iron ring (chkalla) and some yellow cloth and 
betel-nut, tied round his left ankle. The girl has her small gold 
nosering put on ; for up to that time she can only wear a silver one ; 
and she must not wear a large one till she goes to live with her husband. 
She also takes off her silver wristlets (ehdrd) which no married woman 
may wear; and substitutes for them at least five of glass on each arm. 
These glass wristlets and her nosering form her soidff, and a woman who 
has a husband living (s kd an) must always wear them. When her 
husband dies she breaks the wristlets ofi her arm, and throws the pieces 
and nosering on to the corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in 
the shroud. After that she may wear silver wristlets again. And 
occasionally, if a widow has plenty of grown-up sons, she will continue 
to wear the sohdg. 

Ibid., § 322. The day before the procession is to start or arrive, as the case may 
be, the tnancla or tnandOib is erected. At the hoy’s house they take five 
seed'stems of the long sarhara grass and tie them over the lintel 
^ey dig a hole in front and to the right of the threshold, put money 
xc it, and stand a plough beam straight up in it. To this they hang 
two small cakes fried jin gbi, with thi’ee little saucers under and two 
above this, and two .pie, all tied on a thread. Finally, some five beran 
culms, and a dogar, or two vessels of water one on top of the other^ 
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are brought by the mother, attended by singing women, and after 
worship of the potter wheel {ekaJk) are "put by the door as a good 
omen. At the girFs house the same is done ; but instead of burying 
the plough beam, they erect a sort of tent with one central pole, and - 
four cross sticks, or a stool with its four legs upwards, at the top, 
and on each is hung a brass water pot upside down sarrounding a 
full one in the middle ; or a curtained enclosure is formed, open to the 
sky, with at each corner a Itchi or ^ nest ^ of five earthen vesssels, one 
on top of the other, with a tripod of bamboos over each. 

On the same day the mother^s brother of the boy or girl brings § ^23. 

the bhdt This is provided by the mother'^s father, and consists of a 
presents of clothes ; and necessarily includes the wedding suit for the 
bride or bridegroom, and in the case of the boy, the loin-cloth and 
head-dress he is to wear at the marriage ; for all that either party 
then wears must always be provided by his or her mother^s brother. 

The boy^s maternal uncle also brings a girFs suit of clothes, and a 
wedding idng , and the girl wears boU suits of clothes at the wedding. 

When the b/idt is given, the boy’s or girFs mother performs the 
ceremony of drata or mimia. She takes a 5-wieked lamp made of 
floxir, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, 
waves it up and down his body from head to foot. She also performs 
sewal^ which consists in picking up her petticoat and touching his 
body all over with it* They then take the brother in-doors and feed 
him on lad^ds or sweetmeat balls. The people then at the hoy’s vil- 
lage collect in the village common room and the neota (§ 337 infra) is 
collected the bhdti (giver of the bJidt) putting in his money first, 
which is a free gift and not entered in the account. 

On the day when the marriage procession [ianei^ bar^) is to ibid., § 324. 
start, the boy receives his last bdn and is dressed in his wedding suits, 
the hangna or seven-knotted sacred thread is tied on his wrist, and his 
head-dress is tied on, consisting of a crown (called mor) of mica and 
tinsel, a pechi or band of silver tinsel over the turban, and a ^era or 
fringed vizor of gold tinsel. 

He then performs the ceremony of ghurchari* The barber leads 
him, while singing women follow, and the mother with a vessel of 
water ; and his sister puts her wrap over her right hand, and on it 
places rice which she flings at his crown as the boy goes along. He 
then gives her Re. 1, worships the gods of the homestead, and gives 
Re. 1 to the Bairagi. He is then put into a palanquin, and the pro- 
cession, to which every house nearly related must contribute a repre- 
sentative, and which consists of males only, starts., as much as possible 
on horseback, with music of sorts. At each village they pass through 
they are met by the barber, the Dum, and the Brahmans, whom they 
pay money to, and who put ddbh grass on the father’s head and pray 
that he may flourish like it. The procession must reach the girl’s 
village after the midday meal. ^ c- .r 

A place, rigorously outside the village, has been appointed for -f^*®** b ^ “ 
them called hdg or goira. The girl’s relations come to meet them, 
bring in a loin-cloth and 1 L tahas and a little rice and sweetmeats in a 
tray. The two parties sit down, the Brahmans read sacred texts, the girFs 
Brahman affixes the tiJea on the boy’s forehead, and gives a loin-cloth 
and 11 tahas ^ taking a loin-cloth and 21 takas in exchange. The two 
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Ibid., § 826 . 




fathers then embrace^ and the girPs father takes Re. 1 from his turban 
and gives it to the boy^s father, who gives him in exchange the doll* 
which is to form the pat 7c a at the wedding. The girPs father then asks 
the boy^s father for either 11 or li pice, the j^oira kd Ickarch or expenses 
of the gona } and these he distributes to the menial bystanders, and 
makes the boy^s father pay something to the barber and Brahman. 
The procession then proceeds to the girPs house, the boy being put on 
a horse, and pice being thrown over his head as a scramble {bakher) 
for the menials. They do not go into the house ; but at the door 
stand women singing and holding flour lamps. The boy is stood on 
a stool, and the girPn elder married sister, or if she has no married 
sister her brother's married daughter, performs to him the ceremonies 
of dr at a and $ewal ali-eady described, and the boy^s father gives her 
Rs. 1-4. She also performs tlie cereinony of wdrpjier by waving a 
pot of water over the boy^s head «and then drinking a little of it 
and waving a rupee round his head. The girPs and boy^s relations 
then fight for the stool on which f he boy stood, and the boy ^s relations 
win, and carry it off in triumph to the jandahodm or da odalwdsa^ which 
is the place fixed for the residence of the guests. This skould, in 
theory, be outside the village * but for the convenience sake it is 
generally in the Presently the guests are bidden to the girPs 

house, where they eat; but the boy stays in »he jandalwdsa, as he 
must not enter the girPs house till the wedding itself. So, too, the 
girPs relations do not eat ; for they cannot eat that day till the weddino 
ceremony is over. This ends the first day called dlialcdo, ^ 

That night, at some time afner sunset, the wedding ceremony 
[pTiera) takes place. Shortly before it the girPs barber goes to the 
jandalwd'^a, where the boy^s father gives him a complete suit of clothes 
for the girl, some jewels, sacred coloured strings to tie her hair up 
{ndla)^ some henna for her hands, and a ring called the yoke-ring 
{Jda I'i anguM), The gild wears nothing at all of her own unless 
it be a pair of scanty drawers {dJiola) ; and she is dressed up in the 
above things, and also in the clothes brought in the bkdt by her 
maternal uncle, one on top of the other. The ring she wears on the 
first finger ; and on her head she wears the choldsop, or an unsewn and 
unhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by her maternal grandfather, 
used only at weddings, but worn after the ceremony till it wears out! 
Meanwhile her relations sit down with their Brahman under the 
manda. 

There a place on the ground {c7iauri, hedV has been fresh 
plastered, and the Brahman makes a square enclosure {^uandal or pdraf) 
of flour, and on it puts sand and sacred fire {hawan) of dhak wood, and 
gH^ and sugar, and sesame. Meanwhile the other party has been sent 
for; and the boy, dressed in the clothes brought by his maternal 
uncle, coir.es attended by his father and nearest relations only. They 
sit down to the north, the girPs people to the south, and two stools are 
placed facing the east, on which the boy and girl, who are fetclmd, after 
all have sat down by her mother^s brother, are seated each next his or 
her people, so that she is on his right hand. When the ceremony 
commences the girPs people hold up a cloth for a minute so as to hide 
the boy and. girl from the boy^s people, ‘ just as a matter of form. ' 
The Brahman puts five little earthen pots {knlia) in the sacred 
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enclofaure, aud makes f-.he boy and girl dip their third finders into 

into the pots, the Soy ofEer- 
tbfn ^ texts are then recited, l^e girl 

then tuins her hand-palm upwards, her father puts one rupee and 



km^a dan. Then the sacred fire is stirred up, the Brahman ties the 

*? ® P'®®® of cloth called the i>atkd,2Lnd 
the boy takes the latter over his shoulder and leads her round the 
fire counter clockwise four times, and then she goes in front and leads 

im round three times. Meanwhile the family priests recite the tribe 
and yews of each, and the names of their ancestors for four generations. 

This IS the y/ler^f, and constitutes the real marriage. After this the 
^rahmans tonally ask each, whether he or she accepts the other, and 
IS ready to ppform duties which are set forth in time>hououred and 
very impressive and beautiful language. The boy and girl then sit 
down, each where the other sat before j and this completes the cere- 
mony. The bride and bridegroom are then taken into the girl^s 
house, where the girl’s mother unties the boy’s head-dress and gives 
him a iittle ywi and yar mixed up. There two small earthen saucers 
have been, fixed with flour against the wall, bottom outwards, and a 
lamp lighted m front of them. This they worship ; the boy returns to 
the jamalwdsa after redeeming his shoes, which the women have 
stolen, by paying Rs. 1-4 j while the girl stays with her people. 

• On the second day {badhdr) the boy’s people must not eat food of -fWi., §828. 
the girl s people and they get it from their relations and friends in 
the village. Various ceremonies involving payment to Brahmans and 
barbers are performed. 

At night the girl^s father and friends go to ihBjandalwdBa ; the 
two fathers, who are now each other's sirndht embrace ; the girl's father 
gives^ his simdi one rupee and invites the whole bar At ^ including the 
boy, to eat at the girl's house.- But when, after eating, they have 
returned to the jandalwdsa^ the girl's friends follow then and make them 
give a nominal payment for it, called roti kd hhareh^ which is given to 
the menials. 


On the third day, called lida, the ncota is collected in the girl's § 329, 
house just as it was, in the boy's house before the hardt started. 

The boy’s people then eat at the girl's house, and return to the jandah 
wma^ whence they are presently summoned to take leave ^hida hond)^ 

The hoy's father then presents a hariy which is a gift of sugar, almonds^ 
pered threads, fruits &c. to the girl's people. The ceremony of patta 
is then performed, The girl's relations form a panchAgat or council, and 
demand a certain sum from the boy's father from which the village 
menials then and there receive their fixed dues. The money is called 
patta. The girl's panch having ascertained that all have been paid, for- 
mally asks the boy's father whether any one in the village has taken or 
demanded ought of him save this money ; and he replies in the negative. 

Daring this ceremony the girl's fathe'r sits quite apart, as he must 
have nothing whatever to do with taking money from the boy's people, 
and in fact often insists upon paying the paita himself. While the paita 
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is being distiibatfd, the girPs mother mahes the boy poiform the cere- 
mony of band h1nd&i, which consists in untying one knot of the man da. 
She then puts the lika on his forehead and gives oiie rupee and two 
(a Bweeimeat made into a ball), and the other women also feed 
him. This a nalUd jokdri. Then the girks father presents the dan 
or dower, which includes money, clothes, vessels &c., but no female 
jewels ; and the bardt returns to the iandahed,sa. The boy’s father 
then visits all the women [aofdn) of his own gens who live in the vil- 
lage, and gives each one rupee, 'fhe h.orses and bullocks are then got 
oui and should assemble at the outer gate of the vidage, though they 
sometimes go to the door of the house for convenience. Her maternal 
uncle takes the girl, and, followed by womeii singing, _ ])laces her in the 
ox- cart in which she is to travel. Shc_ is accompanied by a female 
barber called the larumbi, and the hoy is kept apart. When they are 
just starting the two fathers embrace, and _ the girl’s father gives the 
other one rupee .and his blessing ; but the girl’s mother comes up, and 
having dipped her hand in henna, claps the hoy’s father on the 
hack so as to leave a bloody mark of a hand ibkapa) on his clothes. A 
few pice are scrambled over the heads of the happy pair ; and the pro- 
cession starts for home, the girl scroeining and crying as a most essen- 
tial form. 

I6W. §330. When the bardt reaches the hoy’s villii?e, the friends are col- 

lected at the boy’s door, which has five red marks of a hand on the 
wall on either side. The hoy and girl are stood on flic sfool which the 
bardt have brought from 'the other village and the hoy’s mother 
measures them both with a se’a or string made of the hair of a bullock’s 
tail, which is then thrown away. She also performs the ceremony of 
sewai and waves a vessel of water over their henls and drinks a little 
of it. The boy’s sister stands in the doorway, and will not admit them 
till the boy pays her one rupee. That night the boy and girl sleep on 
the floor, and above where they sleep are two mud saucers stuck, 
bottom outwards, against the wail, and a lighted lamp before them. 

Ibid §331. On the next auspicious day the girl puts on the wrap with tlio 

’ ' still knotted to it ; the boy takes it over his shoulder and leads 

her off, attended by women only and mu-ic, to worship tho god of 
the homestead, the sacred itilii tree, the small pox goddess, and all 
the village deities and the wh;cl of tlie potter, who gives them a nest 
of vessels for good luck. 'I'liey go outside tho village and perform 
kesoTa, which consists in the boy and girl taking each a stick an(l 
fighting together by striking seven blows or more. Then com- s the 
ceremony of kangna k/ielna. The girl unites the kangita or 7-knotted' 
sacred thread which the Brahman tied round the boy’s wrist before he 
started, and he undoes hers. The kangndi arc then tir d to the girl’s 
yoke-ring ; and it is flung by tho boy’s brother's wife into a vessel of 
milk and water with ddbk grass in it. Tlie two then dip for it several 
times with their hands, the finder being rewarded with cheers.^ Till 
this ceremony is performed the boy and girl must sleep on the ground 
and not on bedsteads. Then the boy’s elder brother’s wife (his 
b/idbi) sits down, opens her legs, and takes the boy between her 

' Among tho Ra3i>Cits there are two hmgnds^ one with a rupee and the oHier witlii 
hetelnut tied to it. This ceremony is performed with tiio former kangnd at the girl’s vil- 
lage the day after tbs fhera, and with tho latter as dest nbed above. 
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thighs. The girl sits similarly between the boy^s thighs^ and takes a 
little boy into her lap. The gii'l or his mother gives him two laddus / 
and he says, ^ a son for my sister-in-law, and two for me.'’ Some 

few days after a barber comes from the girl’s village} and takes her 
back to her home. 

So far the bride j ncl bridegroom are infants, and of course the ^ 
marriage has not been consummated ; in fact, a child conceived at this 
stage would be illegitimate. The consummation takes place after the 
ret-urn of the girl to her husband’s house, called challa or muhldwa. 

This takes place when the girl is pui ert ; hut must be in either the 
3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the weddinj^. The girl’s people 
fix the day ; and the boy with some male friends, but without his 
father, goes to fetch her. The girl then for the first time wears a 
large nosering, an armlet {tadia)y and a boddice or angi. The girl’s 
father gives her some clothes and jewels, and they go off home. 

As they start the girl must scream and cry bitterly^ and bewail some 
near male relation who has lately died, laying, ^ oh ! my father is , 
dead/ or ^ oh ! my brother is dead.’ After reaching home they live 
together as man and wife. 

The girl stays with her husband a few weeks only ; and mustthm ^ 
return to her father’s home and stay there some six months or a year. 

She is then brought back for good by her husband, her father presenting 
her with her trousseau (pitdr) of clothes and jewels This she retains ; 
but all clothes given by her father to the boy’s father previous to this, 
at marriage or challa, must be divided among the female relations of 
the hoy’s father and not retained by him. 

This is the course of affairs when the parties mxrry in infancy. But IHd., § 334. 
among Rajputs who always marry Ute, and generally when the marriage 
has from any cause been delayed till puberty, ther-e is no muhldma, but 
on the third clay before the hardt starts the ceremony of patra pherna 
or changing the stools is performed. The girl changes all her clothes, 
putting on clothes provided by her father, and also a large nosering, 
armlets, and boddice. The boy and girl aie then seated on stools and 
exchange places, each sitting where the other was, and the patha is 
tied up. The girl’s father presents both the dower ani the trousseau 
at the same time ; and the pair, on reaching home, live as man and 
wife, 

Among MusalmSiiis there is no pheva } the nihah or ^n^usilman Ibid,, §335, 
marriage ceremony bein^r substituted for it, which ^Q qazi reads in 
presence of witnesses. Envoys {wahlls) go into the girl’s house to 
take her consent an 1 come out and announce it ; the b )y consents 
himself three times, and the ceremony is complete. But among 
converts to Islam, at any rate, the other cu-^toms and ceremonies 
are almost exactlij the same. Of late years the Mnsalmans have 
begun to leave off the vernal and draici, and they often use no peclii^ 
though they retain the sera. 

Local and tribal variations are numerous, hut quite unimportant. 

There are innumerable minufirB which I have not detailed, and 
vary greatly, though quite constant for each tribe or localitj^ The 
Rdjpdts never use a nor have the customs^ of thdpa ; and the tent 
is often omitted from the manda in the Eh^diy* 
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l Hd,t 5 386. Tjjg hide her face before all the elder brothers and 

other elder relations of her husband ; not so before the younger onesj 
elder and younger being, of course, a matter of genealogical degree, and 
not of age. Nor may sbe ever mentioti the name of any of the elder ones, 
or even of her husband himself.^ 

When once the ceremonial goings and comings^ are over—among 
Bdjpdts, for instance, where there is no muUdioa^ directly Ihe wedding 
is over — she may never return to her father^s house except with his spe* 
cial leave ; and if he sends for her, he has to give her a fresh dower. 

The village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed 
for tbe father, and her elder brother, and all near elder relations. 
They may not go to it, even drink water from a well in that village ,* 
for it Is shameful to take anything from one^s daughter or her belong- 
ings. On the other hand, the father is continually giving things to 
his daughter and her husband as long as he lives. Even the more dis- 
tant elder relations wHi not eat or drink from the house into which the 
girl is married, though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy^s 
father can go to the girEs village by leave of her fatlier, bui/ not 
without 

§ 8B7. There is a curious custom called neota by which all the branches 
of a family contribute towards the expenses of a marriage in any of its 
component households. If A and 5 are rtlations, and A first marries 
his daughter, J? will contribute, say, Rs. If). If B then marries his 
daughter, A must contribute more than this, or say Rs. li. At 
further marriages, so long as tbe neoCa consists between them, the con- 
tribution will always be Rs. 10, so that B will always owe ^ Rs. 2 ; 
but if either wishes to put an end to the neota^ he will contribute, if 
A, only Rs. 8, if B Rs. 1%. This clears the account, and, ipto fadto, 
closes the neofj^ The neota is always headed by the hkdii or mother^s 
brother j but his contribution is a free gift, and does not enter into the 
account, which is confined to the relations of the male line. These 
contribute even when the relationship is very distant indeed. 

/6W., § 338, jg neoia ; and is only called into play on the occasion 

of the marriage of a daughter or son of the house- But in a somewhat 
> similar manner, when the bAdt is to be provided by the mother's father, 

he sends a little ffur to each neotar or person between whom and 
himself neota exists ; and they make small contributions, generally 
Re, 1 each. So, too, when the boy's father gives to his relations 
at his son's betrothal they each return him Re. 1 . 

The Rdjputs call the custom bel instead of neoia^ and take it, in 
the case of the hldt, only from descendants of a common great-grand- 
father. 

§ 339. As I have said, a man may marry as often as he pleases If he 
marries again on the death of his wife, he is called dhejn.^ The cere- 
monies are exactly the same for a man's different marriages. ^ But 
under no circumstances can a woman perform the p^iera twice in her 
life. Thus, among the Rdjpfits, Brahmans and Tag4.s, who do net 
allow harewi or Tear do ^ a widow cannot under any circumstances 

In one rilUge there is a shrine to an aneestor who had died ehildipss.^ It is 
by his nickname, and not by his proper name, because e women of the family do not 
to pronounce the latter. 
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remarry. But amon^ other castes a remarriage is allowed under the 
above name. It is, in its essence, the Jewish levirate ; that is to say, 
on the death of a man his younger brother has first claim to the widow, 
then his elder brother, and after them other relations in the same degree ; 
though harewa cannot be performed while the girl is a minor, and her 
consent is necessary. But it has been extended so that a man may 
marry a widow whom he could not have married as a virgin, the orly I’es- 
triction being that she is not of his own gens. Thus, a Gujar may marry 
a Jdt or Ror widow of any gens but his own. I need hardly say that 
neither marriage, nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, can change 
the gens of a man or woman ; that being, under all circumstances, the 
gens of the original father. Even women of menial castes can be so 
married ; but the woman is then called heri though it is still a 

real marriage. At the same time any marriage out of one^s own caste, 
even if with a higher one, is thought disgraceful. 

The marriage must not take place within a year of the husband’s 
death. It is effected by the man throw'ing a red wrap over the woman^s 
head and putting wrislets {cMra) on her arm in presence of male and 
female members of the brotherhood. There is no mota in kareway because 
there are no expenses. 

When a Hindu is on the point of death, he is taken off the bed Ihid.y i 840. 
and put with bis feet to the east on the ground, on a fresh plastered 
spot strewn with the sacred diibk grass and sesame. Ganges water 
and milk, and a tiny pear] (they can be bought for a few pice), and 
gold, are put into his mouth. The friends are called in and the son or 
nearest lieir shaves completely in public, draws water .with his right 
hand alone, bathes and puts on a clean lion-cloth, turban, and handker- 
chief, and nc other clothes. Meanwhile the widow has ^braken her 
iohdgy and throws it on the corpse, which the men or women of the 
family, according to its sex, bathe with the water the son has drawn, 
put on it a loin-cloth, and sew ib up in a shroud {giiji or gMgi)* They 
then placelt on the bier {arti or pinjri) and bear it out head foremost. 

At the door a Brahman meets it with pinds (balls of dough) and water 
which the son places on the bier by the head of the corpse. On the 
road they stop by a tank or some water, and pinds are again put on the 
bier. Then all the pinds are into the water, and the bier is 

taken up the reverse way with the feet foremost. When they reach 
the burning place (chhalla), the corpse is placed on the pyre {cMta), 
and the son taking sacred fire, lit by the Brahman, lights the wood (dag 

« and fans it. This is the Mria harm, so often mentioned. When 
one of the skull is exposed, the son takes one of the sticks of 
which the bier was made, drives it through the skull {kapdl Jciri'z) and 
throws it over the corpse beyond the feet. When the corpse is com- 
pletely burnt, all bathe and return together to the house, and then go 
off to their homes. The burning should be on the day of death, if 
possible ; but it should always be before sunset. 

If the burning was performed on the bank of the Jumna, water ^ 341 . 
is thrown on the ashes ; if in the Kurukshetr, the bones are thrown into 
one of the sacred tanks, and all is over. Otherwise, on the third day 
the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of *bones {phUl) are col- 
lected. If they can be taken to the Ganges ■ at once, well and good j 
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Observances in Karndl. 


Ibid; § 8‘i2. 


lMd„ §343. 


Ibid., §844. 


if not they are l)urie<! in the jungle. But they must not be brought 
into the village in any case j and when once ready to be taken to the 
Ganges, they must not bo put down anywhere, but must always be 
hung up till finally thrown by a Brahman into the stream. Their bearer 
who must be either a relation, or a Brahman, or Jhiwar, must sleep 
on the ground, and not on a bed, on his way to the Ganges. After 
the death a gknra of water with a hole in the bottom, stuffed with dULh 
grass so that water will drip from it, is hung in a pipal tree j and the 
water is filled, and a lamp lighted daily for 11 days. 

The house is impure {pdtak) till the 18th day after death. On 
the loth day the M^iha Brahmin or Aehdrj comes. The household 
perform dasdhi ; that is, they go to the tank, wnsh their clothes, shave 
offer 10 (Is, and give the Aciidrj grain enough for 10 meals. On 
the nth or day of a bull calf is lot loose, with a trident 

{tars{il) branded on his shoulder or quarter, to I ecome a pest. The 
Ach^rj is seated on the dead man’s bedstead, and they m.ake obeisance 
to him and lift him up, bedstead and all. He then takes the bedstead 
and all the wearing apparel of the dead man, andgoe.s off on his donkey. 
But he is held to be so utterly impure that in many villages they w-ili 
not allow him to come inside, hut take the things "out to him. On the 
12th day the Gujrdti Brahman is fed, being given sidha or the uncooked 
materials for dinner only, as he will not eat food cooked even by Qaur ' 
Brahmans. On the 13th day the Gaur Brahmans are fed, a;.d then 
the whole brotherhood ; the walls arc plastered, the earthen vessels 
changed, all clothes washed, and the house becomes pure. If the man 
died on his bed instead of on the ground, the house is impure for 45 
days; and after the 11th day special ceremoni- s called ;«/? have to be 
performed to purify it. Again, if he has died on certain inauspicious 
days of the month, called panchak, 5 or 7 Brahmans have to perform 
harni in order to ease his spirit. 

_ The same ceremonies are observed on the death of a woman. 
Children under 8 years of age are buried without ceremony. 

There age no particular ceremonies observed at the death of a 
Musalman, who is, of course, buried with his feet to the south. Gosains 
and Jogfs are buried sitting up in suit; and used to bo so buried alive 
before our rule. Their graves are called samdds. Bair%is are burnt, 
and in the case of an ahbott a samdd erected over some of the bones! 
Chaimirs are burnt ; while sweepers are buried upside down {mdadha) 

rhe disembodied spirit while on its_ travels is called pare;! ; and 
remains in this state for one year, making 12 monthly stages. Bor 
the first 12 days after death a lamp is kept lit, and a bowl of water 
with a hole in the bottom for it to drip from kept fall in a pipal tree 
for the use of the spirit. At the end of ’ each month the son gives his 
family priest the monthly yAafU ’ which consists of a tidha or un- 
cooked food for two meals, a ghara of water, a to.vel, an umbrella and 
& pair of the wooden tboes {hliaT&un^ used where the impure leather 
IS objectionable. At the first anniversary of the death he 

gives the Brahman a bedstead and bedding, a complete suit of clothes 
some vessels, and such other parts of a complete outfit as he can afford! 

J his IB called mjja. . Ho also gives him a cow with a calf at foot and 
some rupees in water. 
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Section 1^2 — PxcTiTiors KiNsirip in the Punjab. 

The ideas un'lerlyiiig the formation of the ties of fictitiotis kinship 
and the effects of those ties^ \vhen> formed^ arc not only of importance 
from a practical point of view, as illustrating* such practices as adoption, 
rules of succession, and the like, but they are also of considerable interest 
as ilhxstrating the possibi’ities of castes, or even tribes, having been 
formed by processes of accretion. Among the most primitive races on 
the North-West Frontier of India the ties of fosterage are very strong, 
more stringent even than those of blood kinships ; and throughout 
India, at least among the non-Muhammadans, adoption plays a very 
important r6le in the law of inheritance.^ The following notes on these 
ideas and customs have been collected in an attempt to ascertain how far 
fictitious kinship is now formed in the Punjab, 

Gang(Uhhd{s — fraternal relationship entailing the consequences 
of natural kinship and thud operating as a bar to marriage between the 
parties, who become Gang4-bhdis each to the other, is established by 
making a pilgrimage to the Ganges together and there drinking the 
waters of the sacred river from each othrr's hands.® This relationship 
is also established between two women (or even between^ a man and a 
woman),** irrespective of caste, and the parties should drink thrice,® or 
seven times, -while lasting friendship and sisterhood are vowed. In 
Gurgdon women who exchange dopattas (shawls) at a sacred^ place, or 
on a pilgrimage, become Gangd-babin, Jamna bahin (if that river is the 
plac<' of pilgidmage) , or, genei’ally, iirath-haliin. Such women each 
treat the other'^s husband as a ]ija^ as a sister’s husband, and it is 
said that the custom of making these alliances is more prevalent among 
women than among men, and more binding also. ^ W^ith the extension 
of facilities for making pilgrimages this custom is becoming rax'er, but 
when a pilgrimage involved journeying and living together the tie 
was often contracted, and it is still not rare in cases where some service 
or aid was rendered. A Sanskrit adage declares that no wrong ^ should 
be done to a person with whom one has walked seven paces, an idea to 
which the seven steps at a wedding owe their significance. 

The pahul . — Among Sikhs the taking of the together 

creates a similar tie, and those bound by it are called guriJickis, Here 
again caste is disregarded and the relationship created operates as an 
absolute bar to marriage. 

Adoption. — Adoption, as a religious rite, is^ not very common in 
the Punjab, even among Hindus. It is solemnized with few rites, and 
is usually called god lend^ or ^ taking in the lap.^ An adopted son is 
Jiroong tbe 80 -callod Dards ^ Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 

, among the Namhndri Brahmar^s of Ke.aha, on the Malabar coast (see Calcutta 
Review, 19CX, pp. 121 et seqq,), we find two kirds of religious and one of secular adoption. 
All three ferms have remarkable effects on. the laws of succession. , . . . . 

® It is said that the exchange oS: jpagris at Hardwdr merely cements a long and intimate 
friendship without creating any bond of artificial kinship. 

_ * Xt is, however, said that this tiels (^ly contracted between women. It is apparently 
rare between a man and a woman, but not unknown. In Mult in the tie is called bhirap^i 
and does exist between men and women. In Wide^-AwaJee Stories (Mrs. E. A. v-teel and Sir 
C, X' mple) Princes Amhergine exchanges veils with the Queen and drinks milk out of 
the same cup with her - ' as is the custom when two people say they will be sisters ’ : p. 81. 

5 This is called in Panjabi ehuUdn lena [literally * to take handfuls ' (of water).]. 
Women thus become dharmr-bahini if Hindus. 
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termed by Hindus. * But besides the custom of ftu’mal adop- 

tion a kind of informal .adoption of a man or woman as father or 
mother is not unusual. The adoptive parent is thenceforth treated ns 
a natural parent^ but apparently no legal results ensue. 

Exchanging gcindns, — An analogous tie can be created between 
two youths by exchanging or wedding wristlets^ and eating 

rice and milk together. The youth who is to be married puts on a 
gdndn^ and his would-be friend unties it, while a Brahman repeats the 
following mantrd : — 

Transliteration. 

Manglaiig^ B’fiagwdn-Vishiu^ 

Manglaing G ara’^^dlwjd 
Manglang Vdnfi-hdhhiyd^^ 

Mangld yatnio^ Ilari^^ 

Translation. 

Bhagwan Vishnu ^ 

Garar-dhwiJ f is the embodiment of blihs. 

Punri-kakhiya J 

Hari is the abode of happiness. 

God is the centre of all bliss, happiness emanates from Him. 

This is a benediction {aMr wdd) which a Brahman gives to other 
men. The idea being ‘ May God, the embodiment of all bliss, give 
you happiness.^ 

Another mantrd : — 

Yen hadhdho Pali-rdja ddn^vaudro, Mahd^lala I! 

Te^nafwdng pnt-badhndmi raMie md-chal md^chal ! ! 

In the name of Him who killed Bali, the mighty leader of 

tl e Daits, I fasten this rakJirt i bread round your wrist rnd protect you, 
may you persevere, cleave to It, and never deviate from it.'^ 

Generally this mantrd is recited when a rakliH (amulet) is tied by 
a Brahman at the Eakhri festival (on the fulhmoon day in the month 
of Sawan). 

Various other means are adopted to create or cemeut enduring 
friendships, hardly amounting to fictitious relationship. Thus the 
mund^^n ceremony affords an opportunity to swear lasting friendships, 

1 The subject of adoption is fully tjeated in fcb ■ pr seut writer’s Oorngendinm of the 
Puyijab Cu^totmry Law* , . ... 

a Gdndn , M.. a stiiug of coloured cords or of goat’s bau\ The ^ man or :jouth who 
unfastens the gdnd of a bridegi oom at his wedding is also bound to him by .'i>ccial ties of 
frienilship. , , 

» Happiness, fortune, bliss, felicity. 

* The second deity of the sacred triad, entrusted with the preservation of the world. 

5 An epithet of Vishnu. Oarar is represented as tjie vehicle of Vishnu and as having 
a white face, an aquiline nose, red wings and a golden body. Dhwif means a baniicr, flag. 
It generally bears a picture of the deity’s vehicle. 

« An epithet of Vishnu. Lit., having eyes like a whi*e lotus flower white 

lot IS Jcakhiyd<=^ejQB).^ 

’ Lit., house, reiidence. 

« An epithet of Vishnu. 
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hatmhaB being distributed among those present, or a child o£ the same 
age being made to catch the boy^s hair as it falls, and thus form a tie of 
kinship with him* Simultaneous circumcision forms a similar boud- 

Amoug the S4nsis friendship is sworn by one man'^s x)lacing a 
sword between himself and his friend. The latter removes it^ and the 
tie is complete* 

Pagwaf. —Bat far commoner than the solemn religious bond creat- 
ed by the foregoing fictions is the looser social bond created by the 
exchange ot pugrUi or pagwat, as it is called in Gujrat* As a rule this 
exchange creates a bond like that of kinship,^ though it is said that 
only among Hindus is its existence a bar to intermarriage, and that 
among Muhammadans this is not the case. The pag^i or turban* is 
typical of a man^s honour, so that the exchange means that the honour 
of the one party becomes that of the other. * 

Such ^ brothers ^ are ordinarily termed pag-^lhdi or dharam-ihdtf 
the latter term being ordinarily used to denote a brother artificially 
created as opposed to a natural brother. 

CTiddar or or/ind-badaL — Women in the same way exchange 
or or^inds, and among Muhammadans hecome dkarm^baMnov tmdn-^baMn 
to each other. But these customs are more prevalent amtong Hindus 
than among Muhammadans. 

A custom prevalent among children is noted in AmbAla ; friend- 
ship is made or broken o££ by placing the finger on the chin and moving 
it backwards and forwards, saying meri teri ydri Ifiodi^ ^ There is 
friendship twixt thee and me,^ ox teri ydri kiit^ ‘Our friendship 
is broken/ In Multan children hold their thumbs in their mouths and 
lock their little fingers together, one saying, ^ Is thy friendship like a 
sieve, or a river ? ^ If the other reply, ^ like a river/ the friend- 
ship is cemented. Occasionally instead of a. sieve and a river, a brass 
vessel and a grinding-stone are the simile. But the friendship may be 
broken off by taking a little dust in the palm and blowing it away, or, 
in Jhang, by breaking a straw. 

These modes of creating fictitious relationship, or the ideas which 
underlie them, appear to be the basis of certain practices which exist 
in various parts of the Punjab. . 

These practices on the one hand find analogies in the custom of 
seeking asylum, while on the other they merge in certain forms of 
oaths. 

The pagwat finds a curious application among cattle-lifters and 
other criminals. Finding himself suspected, the chief ofEers to ^restore 
the stolen property, on condition that the owner exchanges pagris with 
him as a pledge that he will not lodge a complaint. 

An apparent extension of this practice is the custom of talli pdnd^^ 

^ Bat in A.mbdla, for instance^ it is said that no such tie is created, because pc(,gwo,% 
sometimes takes place between persons of different religions (and between them no such tie 
could be created). In Jhang and IMCultdn it creates no such tie. 

« Of, the adage, Wair Bmdrd^ BJiaMdn, Ki honda fagg ? When Ear^rs and 

BhattCs are at enmity, of what arail is it to exchange pagfia V* 

^TalU, a small piece of clofcb, a patch i tikr and tigra are not given in Maya Singh's, 
Panjabi Dictionary ^ but both are said to have the same meaning as talli. In the Jhang 
district at a wedding the bridegroom's friend easts a piece of cloth over the bride's head in 
precisely the saine way. 
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talld pdnd^ tidri pdnd or tigrd satnd^ as it is variously called. This 
custom may be thus described. The suppUcaut casts a piece of clothing 
over the head of his enomy^s daughter or sister, whether he be the 
person whom he has actually wronged, or a witness against him, or his 
would-be captor. If he cannot get access to the girl herself he employs 
a Mirisan or a Machhidni to go to her father's house and throw the 
cloth over her head in his name. It bulBoes to give the girl a small 
ornament instead of casting a cloth over her. By this means a com- 
plainant or a hostile witness may be compelled to assist a thief or any 
wrong-doer instead of pressing the charge against him i or a loan may 
be extorted from a money-lender.^ 

Among Muhammadans in the* Western Punjab the relatives of a 
man in trouble with the police approach the complainant with a Quran 
which they place in his hands and thus constrain him to abandon the 
prosecution. In former times, it is said, if a man who had a feudi died, 
and his kinsman could not, or would not, cojitiuue Ihe feud they took his 
corpse to his enemy and thus compelled him to friendship. This is 
pallo pdady'^ or ni(/at kkairr^ Refusal involves divine displea- 
sure. lu the Miattwali district it is cua .omary for one side to send 
Sayyids, Brahmans, or daughters'^ as envoys to the rival faction in 
order to induce it to give up its claims. If this ^’e(iuest. is refused and 
the rival party meets with misfortune, it is attributed to its rejection of 
the terms proposed by the Sayyids, or the other envoys. In the same 
district it is customary for a thief to send a widoa^ (called kdli siri)^ to 
beg for mercy from the complainant. Such an envoy refuses to sit 
until her request is granted, 

The custom of casting one^s garment over an enemy^s daughter 
is found as far west as Koha^ but in that district another method is also 
in. vogue. The thief, or one of his relatives, goes to the complainant^s 
house, places his hands on his clinlha (hearth or oven) and says : 
ta angh’-are ma waniwale da^ ‘ I have grasped your oven ' j thus claim- 
ing his hospitality. 

Compurgation is also not unknown. 'riiuH in (jujnlt if A is 
suspected of stealing B^s cattle, but denies iiiw guilt, the parties nominate 
an arbitrator and agiee t- abide by his word. This is called sutih iatna^ 
or taking an oath, but it is teriiiod ra i dena in Jhang, Multan &c. 

1 In Gujrat tlio suppliaac party asseinbleti all Wio rcii>octabie men of tho IccaUty, and 
they go in a body t ) the house of him who^e favour is sought This is called mtia { ? sure- 
ly mda) 'pdnd. In Dera Qljazi Khda the de{*utation is tor mod in a very similar way, and 
is called merli (? meliar, a crowd). Both Hindus and Muhammadans have this custom 
but only the latter take a Quran with them. 

®.PaZZo, the border of a shawl ; patoan, to spread out the end of one's shawl, to 
invoke a blessing ; so called because JECindus spread out the end of their shawls on the 
ground before them when invoking a blessing. 

®If the comidainant vi'.>hito Ins solemn promise on tho Quran to take no action ho i* 
said to be niyai^ Uhair hhoiaf and is cut off from all social intercourse with his fellows, 
being <nily received again into fellowship after he has given tlmm iirosents and feasted the 
whole brotherhood. The surrender of the corpse reminds one of the attachnieut of the 
dead for debt. See The Grateful Dead, 

* Among some of the low castes daughters act as priests, ^ice Brahmaiis. 

® jirt, lit. ‘ black-head ' apparently. A widow w^uld seem to be sent because 
she is the most deserving or pitiable of all suppliants* 
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Nanwati . — Very similar in idea is the Pa^hin custom of namoatiy 
or nahaura. IE a man seeks mercy, or the pi'otection of a powerful 
patron, he or his relative goes to his house with a posse of leading men 
of the village nml Ihere kills a goat or a sheep by way of peace-offering. 

Sayyid Ahmad Dohlari furnishes some curious information on the 
customs among wonnm in Delhi. He informs me that the princesses of 
the old Mughal dynasty, when resident in the palace, used to effect a tie 
of sisterhood, called za>^dkhi. Zandlch * is the breast-bone of a fowl or 
pigeon, and two ladies used to break it, as we break a wishing bone. 
They then became zafidkln^ each to the other, and the tie thus created 
was a very strong one. The custom is said f o have been bi'ought with 
them from Turkestan. vSimilar ties were formed by women of the 
palace who wore known as diljdn^ ^ hearths life/ fan--z-man^^ dilmilay 
dushman (lit, ^ enemy ^), ddgdn% chha^dnay Sea y but these ties 'were 
less binding. Dilmtla may be taken to mean ^ confidante.'' Dzigdna 
is applied to two ladies oi’ equal age whose friendship is strengthened 
by eating phillipine almonds, ^ as if they were sisters, born of one 
mother.^ Ch/i J edm would appear to be derived from c/iAe^ 6, and to 
mean one who is six times dearer than a sister. PusJiman is used, 
curiously enough, to imply that the enemy of either is also the enemy 
of the other. ^ 

Among the women of Delhi generally, the terms applied to such 
adoptive sisters are STdheli (companion),^ bahneli,^ and sakkiy^ or 
sakheliy but the latter term is seldom used except in poetry. Another 
term for adopted sister is mdnh^ioliy or ^ adopted by word of mouth.*' 
Other terms remind one of the pagn-^badal or topi-badal brotherhoods 
formed among men and include the challa^^badal-^bahifiy or sister by 
exchange of rings, and dupatta-^badal^bahiriy or sister by exchange of 
scarves. The latter tie is formed ceremoniously, each ^ sister * sending 
the other an embroidered scarf {dopatta) in a tray and putting on the 
one received from her, after which a number of invited guests are 
feasted. Religious sisterhood is formed by following the same faith 
and becoming chini-hahin ; by affecting the same spiritual teacher {pir) 
and becoming pir-bahin ; or by drinking the water from the Jumna or 
Ganges from each other^s hands while bathing in one of those rivers, 
and thus becoming Jamna or Ganga-^/jaf^ 2 «. The latter is the stronger 
tie. Foster sisters are styled dudh-sha^ik^bahinJ 

Zandhh^ Pers., ixieaus 'chin^; Platts' Hinditstani Dictionary^ p. 618, but it 
does not give zandTch. 

* Mife of mine,’ or possibly Mife of my heart.' X can trace none of 
these Palace terms in Platts. 

® These palace terms have been somewhat disregarded, or have at least lost much of 
their original force, in rehhti, the doggerel verses written in women’s language and 
expressing their sentiments (Platts, p 611). CTbhaydna, however, occurs ^in the verse: 
]l£ui ne gais $*ash%g[ ho tinhe chanvodcy Q,urhdn hi thi chhagdna woh hdhi/ndi Dcdtd in the 
Ta$hira-i^0ul%»tdn^i^Sahhun of Mirza Pakhr-ud-Muhk. With the exception of dugdna and 
chhagdna they are also said to occur in three hooks, tho Chata-^hhanchif Sughafsnholi) and 
JBaz^i^ahhir, written by a gentleman who had been brought up in the Delhi Palace, and 
describing the colloquial language used therein. 

* Platts, pp. 707*8. 

® An adopted visitor, or female friend: Platts, p 194. 

« A female friend etc., Platts, p. 666. 

’ In Northern India, from Agra as far south as Bihir, the term guiyan is much in use 
among women and in poetry. In M^rwAr and Upper India the corresponding term is 

which Platts (p, 643) gives as a synonym of saheli. See p. 928 for gidizdn, ^a 
partner,' or ^female companion.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

CASTE AND SECTARIAL MARKS IN THE PANJAB. 

SECTION I.— CASTE MABKS. 

Caste marks, like sectarial marks, probably had a religious origin 
bat they should nevertheless be. carefully distinguished from the latter! 
They are in themselves only a part of the symbolism of caste, and find 
counterparts in various other outward signs and observances, which dis- 
tinguish one caste from another. 


According to the commonly-accepted theoretical division of Hindu 
society, the outward and visible signs of the castes were as follows : - 


Brahmana. Kiiiafriya. Vaisya. 

Clothing in sldns ... black deer, red deer. goat. 

Sacred thread ... cotton. hemp. wool 

StafE ^ ... dhdh, har. jdl. 


The Brahmdch^as of each of the above castes are said to have 
been distinguished by more elaborate differences in the matters of cloth- 
ing and staff. Thus 


Under garment 
Upper garment 
of skin. 

Staff 

Height of staff® 
Girdle 


Brahman a« 
hemp. 
black-Tbnck» 

dhah,^ 
to the head. 

miinj, ^ 


Kehatriya, 

silk. 

a deer. 
bilva.^ 
to the fore- 
head. 


Vaisya. 

sheep-skin. 

goat. 


gdlar,‘^ 
to the nostrils. 

hemp. 


There was a difference also, according to caste, in the forms of the 
words used by the Brahmdchdryas in asking alms ® : — 

PTabmana, Ksbatriya. Vaisya. 

Bhavti hhiJchyam. hhiJchyam bhaviu Ihikhyam dehL 

Belli, dcjii* hJiavti, 


In connection with the above distributions of clothing and accout- 
rements, each of the four chief castes wore, on the forehead between 
the eyebrows, a distinctive caste mark of coloured sandal- wood paste® 

^ JT. B, of til© wood of th© butsci and occioicL ^ToJbiccif r©sp6c« 

tively. 

2 Called the chUchhfd- 

^Aegle marmBlos^ or wood-apple* 

*Wicu9 glomerata. 

® According to Maim, $loJta 45. The varietie.8 of the Brahm^chdrya staff above given 
are arranged according to the Q^fihgamtra, Mann, sloha 45, gives a wider range of 
choice : e. g. Brahmana, dMh or UUa ; Kshatriya, har or hhairsul {^acacia catechu) • 
Vaisya, or gular, ^ * 

® A vetch. 

’A creeper. 

« See P^rashara, Gfihvacutra, ed. Kasfji Med. Hall, under the authority of the 
Mahdrdjd of Hathw^, St 1962 : KJiandd II, pp. 800 fP.; euirae 16 to 28. Mann, DTiaad 
2, 5?. 41, 45, 46 etc. . 

° BTdhmanas also used hhdbMii, ashes, for this purpose. 
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Caste Marks ; Manu, Grihyas&tra, etc. 




Caste Marjks; Mcru Taatra. 


is®-sj l®'si 


Vaishnavt Sectarial Marks. 


^ *0 n 13 i3fl 13^ 14 15 


Saiva Sectarial Marks. 

Sh&ktaks. 


Jains. 
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I 
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20 

n 


Marks of Hindu Religious Orders. 
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Jtnutiy, 1917 .— Ko. 57SS-» S56. 
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(vide Plate, figs. 1, 2, 8 and 4). The colour, as well as the form, of the 
caste-mark was distinctive for each caste, as under : — 

Brabmaua. ICsbatri^^a. Vaisya. Sddra, 

Wlute. pale yellow* black- 

Accorclin^ir to a sloka in the Padma Purdn^ the colours abovemen- 
tioned correspond with the complexion o£ each caste, which was assumed 
to convey its general mental qualities : — 

Brabmans. Ksbatriya. Vawya. Sddra. 

Venerable. merciless* merciful. vain. 

The Meru Tanira^ however, prescribes quite a different set oi* 
marks {vide Plate, figs. 6, 6 and 6^, and 8) : — 

Brabmana. Kehatriya. Vaieya. Sddra. 

Vardhapundfa. tTipundra."^ ardhachandrakd. ehauhd. 

Other authorities again permit Brahmanas to wear the itipundra 
in its straight form, though Shdktakas might wear both, while Ihe 
vatdhapundrOf is prescribed for ELshatriyas. 

The materials for the vardhapundra wear also varied to saffron, 
clay, turmeric and earth from sacred places. In modei*n practice the 
colour is rarely pure white. 

Historically the discrepancies to be observed in the authorities 
more than probably represent local feeling at various epochs and show 
that at no time was there any hard and fast general rule. N o waday s, 
in practice, the distinctions noted in the books do not exist, and customs 
that are not to be found in them are observed, y., the sacred thread 
is usually of cotton, and caste distinction is shown by the knots used ; 
the castes assumed to represent the old Brahmana and Kshatriya divi- 
sions employing the bfAhm-ganth^ and those representing the old 
Vaisyas, the 

SECTION IL— SEGTARIAL MARKS. 

1. Vaishnava. 

Sectarial marks as now used are probably of comparatively modern 
form. That of the Vaishnavas is the urdkpund^ r,epi*esenting the 
bishnpad or footprint of Vishnu : (Plate, fig. 9). . 

It is also described as consisting of two upright lines with a point 
between them (see Plate, fig. 5), and as a simple vertical line. This last 
statement is, however, expressly contradicted by another account, which 
says that Vaishnavas are forbidden to use the single vertical line, and 
proceeds to prescribe marks for each of the great Vaishnava sects and 
their offshoots as understood in the Punjab. 

This account leads us into an extremefy instructive presentation of 
sect development among Vaishnavas in the Northern parts of India. 
These sects are given as follows, employing the terms for them used 
by the modern Punjabis,: — 

^ Jn t\yo forms ;tb7ee straight linos or three lines curved npwards. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUFERSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES RELATING TO 
DWELLINGS IN THE PAN JAB. 

SECTION I.--THE ASPECT OF THE HOUSE, 

1. The soTtih, 

A southern aspect is unlucky. 

In Jnllundur (Jalandhar) it means that it will generally remain 
empty. In Lahore a house facing south, or a site on which a house 
facing south, can only bo built, has a markedly lower selling value 
than one with any other aspect. Builders make every effort to avoid 
a southern aspect. In Gurgaon a house should, if possible, face 
towards the Ganges, never south. In Dora Ghtizi Khan this aspects is 
specially unlucky. 

2, The astrologioal aspect. 

In Trans-Giri Sirmtir the 7 tdm fds^ of the village settles the aspect 
in the first instance. If it is Kumbh, TuU or Briehhak, the house must 
face west : if in Brikh, Kunyli or Makar, south : if in Min, Kirkh or 
Mithan, north. 

The house must never face east. But north and st uth are also 
unlucky, 2 as the north aspect brings poverty and the south admits 
demons. Therefore when a house, according to the ndm r<h rule ought 
to face north, south or east, it is made to face north-east or north-west, 
south-east or south-west. 

8, Other aspects. 

In Amritsar a house built in front of a tree, or facing a tank or 
river, is unlucky.^ 

SECTION H .--TIMES FOR BUILDINO. 

1, The auspicious moment. 

In Sirinur a handful of earth from the site selected is taken to a 
Brahman, who predicts the auspicious moment for laying the founda- 
tions, by declaring that a leopard, cow, fox or other animal or drum 
will be beard at tbe appointed time. The prophecy usually comes off, 
because it is made with due regard to local circumstances at the time, 
but if it fails, tbe time is postponed and another day fixed. 

1 The Hindi alphabet is divided among the twel^re zodiacal signs, each of which affects 
the letters allotted to it. The *tdm rds is the sign to which the initial latter of the name 
of the village (as also of a person) belongs. 

» Also among Muhammadans in Dera Ghaai Kh^n. 

» In this District, if a p'tpal tree grows within the house piecincts, it is unlucky. But 
in Lahore symmetry and even safety are sacrificed in order to preserve a pwal tree growing 
on the site c® a house, or within its precincts, unless the tree can he easily transplanted. 
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2. Moaihs for buUding, 

Baisiikh, Bhddou> Magh aiid Phdgun are lackj, unless tlie builder^s 
ndm rds is in Saturn^ Mars, Ketn or Bdhu. 

In the only luoky months ax'e those between Mdgh and 

Har. 

In Dera Q-hdssi KhAn, the luoky months are SAwan, Katik, Poh, 
PhAguu and BaisAkh. 

Phaguu an<i BaisAkh are the lucky months* (SAwan provides sons : 
KAtik brings gold and silver : Poh finds worship acceptable to God.) 
The unlucky mouths a»"e Har, BhAdon, Asauj, Maghar, MAgh, Chet 
and J6th. IIAr breeds mice : Bhadon makes the owner ill : Asauj pro- 
duces family (lU/O^rrels : Maghar produces debt : Magh creates danger 
of fire: Chet brings ill-luck, and Jeth loss of the money spent in 
building. 


SECTION ill. — FOUNDATION CEREMONIES, 

1. Sirmiir. 

In Trans^Giri Sirmur a betel-nut, for fertility, and a pirmdd^ for 
longevity, are always, and a hair from a tiger^s or a leopard^s moustache 
for courage is often placed beneath the foundation stone. 

Elsewhere in Sirmdr four jars containing articles, brought from 
HardwAr or other sacred place, are set at the four corners ol the house, 
and on these are laid the foundation stones. 

2. Kangra. 

Ill ICsingra tahsil the foundations are laid at an auspicious moment, 
when a stone chakki (grindstone), called vastd, is placed in them and 
worshipped, a goat being sacrificed and kavdh p'zrshdd offered to it. 

8. Axnbala. 

In AmbAla, the foundation is laid at the time fixed by a Brahman, 
and oil is poured on the spot, being distributed to those present. 

4. Amritsar. 

In Amritsar, the foundation rites are called shild aathdpany ^ setting 
up of the stone.'’ 

A pit is dug at an auspicious moment, and mangoes, betel leaves 
with an iron peg driven through them into the earth, curds, haH (a mess 
of pulse) , and guf are* placed in it as offerings. White rape-seed and 
asafoetida are then sprinkled over the pit, Next a new jar, covered 
with a spotted red and yellow cloth and containing a cocoanut, seven 
kinds of giViin, a gold or silver coin and a paper, recording the year, 
day and hour of laying the foundation, is placed in it. Lastly, oil is 
sprinkled over the jar, the gods and serpents are worshipped, and the pit 
is closed with five or seven flat bricks, 

silk cord for tyiaig a woman^s hair. Usually it denotes a wife’s good fortune, bub 
here long life to the men of the familyk 
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The object o£ the various articles used in this ceremony is as 
follows ; — Mangoes for fertility : betel leaves for a gentle temper : the 
iron peg for streugch to the foundations : the cocoanut for riches in fruit 
grain and money. The curds and ffur ai’e offerings to the gods, and the 
rape seed and asafoetida ward off evil spirits. 

SECTION IV — THE ARCHITBAVB. 


1. Ambala. 

When the door frame is set up, a gandd of wool, with a small bag 
of madder tied to it, is fastened to the lintel, to avert calamity and f<)r 
the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

2. Amritsar. 


The door frame is set up at an auspicious moment, and a mauU 
thread, v^ith a bag containing rice, rape-seed, a bit of red silk cloth, a 
Murh ^ ring of iron and of glass, is tied to it to the northward. 
is distribute and the gods worshipped. £ ive or seven impressions of 
the hand in red are then made on the frame, to signify the completion 
of the rites. 


The door fi’aine is guarded until the walls reach the top of it, lest 
a woman should bewitch the frame and cause death or injury to the 
owner. , 

The ‘ Five Gods ' are often carved on the lintel for the protection 
of the inmates. 


3. Gorgaon. 

A kiingni of red thread, an iron ring, a betel nut and mustard seed 
are all tied to the lintel to keep off the evil spirits. 


SECTION V.— COMPLETION CEREMONIES. 

1. Sirmur. 

As the house approaches completion a pirindd, a betel nut, and an 
iron ring, called the thxa& shdkha, aie tied to a beam and to the lintel of 
the door. The iron ring is a protection against evil spirits. 

' 2. Kangra. 

The completion rite is called pataiahtd, when Brahmans and the 
kinsmen are feasted and a goat is saerified. An image of Ganesh 
carved in stone, called wdatd ax jag;up, is also set up in a niche in the 
hall. 

3. Ambala. 

When the building is finished a black han^id (pot) is hung inside 
it and a black band is painted on the wall to avert the evil eye. 

4. Amritsar. 

A bouse should not be roofed during the parjd in any month, but 
at a fixed auspicious time. The roof should have an odd number of 
beams. 
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A staircase sbouM always be to tbe left of the ©ntranoe »ad oon- 
tain an odd number of steps. 


SEOTlOir VI,— OCCUPATION OBBBMONIES. 
1. Ambala* 


Before occupation a Brahman is asked to fix the mahzirat^ or lucky 
time for entrance* Seven or eleven days previously a pandit performs a 
hcman inside tbe house* On the day fixed for the occupation 
also recite mantras to avert evil spirits and the owner feeds Brahmans 
and gives alms. 

% Amritsar. 

A Brahman fixes a lucky day for the occupation when the ceremony 
of ehath i^ performed* As a preliminary, green leaves from seven trees 
are tied to a matiU on the outer door. The gods are worshipped, 
hawan is performed and figures of five or seven gods are drawn on the 
ground, together with that of Wfistd, the house-god.^ 

After first throwing a little oil , on the threshold, the master and 
his family enter at an auspicious moment, carrying a new * 3 ar full of 
water, flowers, guf^ yellow thread, fruit, nuts, etc., while the house wife 
carries a jug of curds. The master wears new clothes and a turban. 
Both man and wife, togetlier with a quiet milch cow, are led by a girl* 
wearing a red cloth on her head and a nose-ring. Sometimes a sacred 
book is carried in also. A Brahman recites mantras, and then all the 
articles brought in ‘are placed north and south of a hedij in which are 
stuck flags of ten various colours. These are afterwards removed and 
aflSixed to the outer wall of the house on either side of the door, Brah* 
mans and kinsmen are fed and the ceremonies are ended 


3. Gujrat. 

The cJiath,^ or occupation ceremony, simply consists here of the 
worship of a figure of Q-anesh painted in red or smeared ^ith flour on 
the house-wall by the owner. 

4* Gurgaon. 

Before occxipation hawan is performed, the katha. of C5at Narain is 
recited and food given to the Brahmans * 

5. Ludhiana; 

Before occupying a new house the ceremony of gviha pratishta is 
performed. 

Before reoccupying a house that has not been lived in for some 
time, the ceremony of hlidstd pUjA is performed. 


SECTION VU,-THE FORM OF THE HOUSE. 

1. General. 

It is unlucky to build a house broader in front than at the 
Such a house is called sher-dahan, Hon -mouthed,, or lagh-mahan, 
mouthed. 

iSee ahove section III* 2 : and section V, 2. 

•See preceding paragraph. 


back, 

tiger* 


ooooo 
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A bouee^ to be lucky, should be gan^muklidi cow-mouthed^ or broad- 
er behind than in front. 

Houses, also, to be lucky, should have an equal nuinber of sides, 
preferably four, six or twelve sides. 

2. Amritsar. 

In Amritsar, a house that is kvakah-^dahan^ open-mouthed, or wider 
in front than behind, will make the tenant spend more than his in- 
come. 

A house with its front higher than its back is unlucky. 

SECTION Vni.~~THE ROOF. 

1. Ceilings. 

The beams of the upper storey ^ must not cross the rafter of the 
lower storey, but lie parallel with them. If they do cross it is a bad 
omen, and the condition is called guL This does not apply to the 
ceilings of different rooms on the same floor. 

2. Rafters. 

Rafters are counted in sets of tlxree, the Tirst of each set being 
called respectively bJiastdraj (lord of the dwelling), Ind (for Indar, 
the rain-god', Y&m (for Ydma, the god of deaih), or simply rdj\ En- 
deavour is always made to so arrange the rafters that the last may be 
counted as rdj^ as that brings luck. If the counting eiuls in Ind, the 
roof will leak, which is tolerated : but on no account must the last 
rafter be counted as Y6m, as that would bring death or adversity. 

8. Thatch. 

Some Gujars of the Palwal tahsil of Gurgion affect thatched 
roofS| as any other kind will bring down on them the wrath of their 
Pir, or patron saint. 

SECTION IX.-^ STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 

Between the months of H4r and KILtik the gods are asleep and 
no structural alteration should then be made- 

SECTION X.~ CEREMONIAL DECORATIONS. 

1. Oenerai. 

On numerous specified occasions, the house is decorated or mar'ked 
with figures and designs, everyone of which has, or originally had, a 
meaning of its own. They are always drawn by the women, never by 

men. 

» Upper storeys are sometimes tabu'd; e,g. the Najar Jdts o£ the Samrdla tabs0 of 
LudhiiLna think an upper storey hriugs had luck. 

» Thus with four rafters, the last counts as Ind : with seven rafters, the last would 
count as Tto ; with ten rafters the last would count as rdj^ the lucky number. 
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a. ngOM QMd OB MiiiJoaf fwttvals Id astyami. 

(a) Sdono. 

On the Solono dby a figure, called (Plate I, fig. 2 ), is ‘drawn 
in red on the honse-wall. It is said to represent the asterism Sr&rana, 
and is worshipped hj placing sweetmeats l^ore it, which are afterwards 
given to Brahmans. 

( 6 ) Ni/g Fanehamf, 

On the N&g Panohami, 5th of lunar Bb£do9, the figure shown on 
Plate If fig. 1, is drawn in black on the house-wall. It represents the 
snake-gm in his dwelling and is believed to prevent the house from 
being infested witib snakes. 

(o) Xmkand DtaxiU. 

In Guig^on, Bini&s and Brahmans draw the fignm on Plate II, 
on the honse-wall. It must he begun on the 4th and finished on the 8th 
of Itinar Kdtik. 

« 

The first part (a) is called and represents B5dhikf (fiMh4> 
SjjMuse of Krishna. This is worshipped on the 8th of lunar Bjfitik by 
placing sweetmeats before it. 

The second p.irt (5) represents the goddess AmanashyS, and is 
worshipped at noon on the D£ w<ili by placing before it rice and milk, 
which are afterwards given to Brahmans. 

The third part {e) represents Lakshmi as the goddess of wealth, 
and is worshipped at midnight on the Diwilf by placing money before 
it. An all-night vigil is kept on this occasion. 

(dl) Deo-vthdn. 

On the Deo-uth5,n day in K&iiik when the gods awake from their 
sleep the figure in Plate III is drawn in the courtyard of the house 
and worshipped by placing before it fruit and vegetables in season. The 
women of the household call in a Brahmani, and with her they sing songs 
and beat the mat with which the figures are covered, and then, it is be- 
lieved, the gods are awakened from their sleep. The male representation 
to the right is of N&riyan. 

(e) Ndrdycm. 

On Nirdyan's day white dots are made on the tops of the figures, 
in parallel rows on the house-wall ; and figures of birds and animals, 
aU in white dots, are also drawn. 

(8) Elgares ot deotas. 

In Sirmfir a house is at once abandoned if the sign or image of a 
deota is painted on it, in the belief that it was thereby become sacred. 

(4) Weddings. 

Chariots, peafowl and many other objects axe drawn on the house-' 
walls at a wedding. In Gurgdon, in addition, a picture of the god 
RinnAik or Binddik,*^ covered over with an earthen jar fastened to idle 

* Sanstr. VixmfiyaltA ot VinniyikA (?)• 
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wall, 18 drawn seyeral days before the wedding of a male member of the 
family, and is worshipped daily to avert calamity. 

(5) Ihe Debni. 

In Kingja^ every house should possess a 4e^r4, upon which a ball 
of clay, made by an elderly woman of the family, is placed on the birth 
of a child. This ball is <»llei Bhwn or Atam Devf. 

At the wedding of a boy or girl the enclosure of the 4^hrd is 
plastered over with oowdung and the figure of the 4shrd drawn anew 
with ground rice in red and yellow. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

The enclosure in which the 4-hrd is drawn is decorated with 
pictures of Qanesh, Devi. Shib and PSrbnti adorned with fiowers, md 
so are both sides of the door. In the courtyard of the house a ohariot is 
drawn with wheat flour on a portion of the yard plastered with oowdung. 

SECTIOH Il.-OBBEHOMIAL MARKS AND SIGNS. 

1. Swsftllca* 

(<t) jVonw. 

The usual form of the sAtiA or satiA is % but in Dera OhAzi KhAn 
District a curious arm ia added. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

< 6 ) 

The satid is divided into four main lines which represents the 
gods of the Four Gluarters : — Kuber, north; YAm rAjj, south; ludar, 
east ; Varan, west. The four additions represent the geds of the 
' half quarters ' : — ^Isar, north-east ; Agni, south-east j Vayu, north- 
west j Hainit, south-west. In the centre sits Ganpati, lord of divine 
hosts. 


(e) cr#«. 

To bring luck ; it is. drawn on the doors of and inside houses and 
shops in GujrgAon. 

; T© avert jthe evil eye ; it is drawn in black on newly-built houses. 

To avert evil ^irits ; after the Holi or festival of the harvest god, by 
matrons in red or yellow on either side of the house door ; and after the 
l<pu?th of a boy, by a girl of the family or by a BrahnaanC on. the seventh 
^h© bwth with seven twigs insert^ in it. 

2. BSUdarwsl. 

(a) Farm. 

‘A iandarwdl is ’properly a string of siratov mango leaves tied 
across the door a^a,|^n,o| rejoicing. 
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{b) Variants. 

In Ludbifea it is termed Mtnkniwul . 

In Sirmur a bantlartodl of rod flowers is tied all around the houses 
on the first of Bais&kh to invoke the blessing of Sri Gal. 

In Sirmitr, in Bhddoi.i a branch of tejhaX is kept at the door to avert 
evil spirits aiul thujs. 

A common variant is a row of (probably seven) cyphers under a 

line. 

In Kdngpi, at a wedding or birthday, seven cyphers are drawn on 
j.he house-wall in salEron, and ijhi is poured on them seven times. This 
mark is iermod and is a symbol of Lakshini as goddess of 

%vealth. 

In ffiri>zpitr,' the Bhabrds carve in wood over their doors daring 
a wedding the following figure : 


8. Thapa. 

(a) Meaning. 

A thdpd is an impression of a hand, and popularly represents the 
hand of an sincestor raised iti blessing on those who do them homage. In 
the ShtUirdsy thdpds repre.sent the hands of Asvi, god of wealth, and 
Pushd, god of intelligence 

(6) Use. 

A thdpd is always a sign of rejoioirig. 

(e) Ourgdon. 

In Gurgiion, five or seven fhdpds in red beside the house door denote 
the birth of a boy or a wedding i>» the family : a single in yellow, 
with another drawn in gbi, denotes that a vigil { jugrdtd) is being kept 
in honour of the house goddess. 

(^) L%(,dhidna, 

Tkdpda stamped with turmeric^ roU qv ghi denote rejoicing. At 
weddings they are placed on both the bride’s and bridegroom’s house. 
In the former they are worshipped by the newly-married couple immedi- 
ately after the pherd, and in the former after the bride enters it, 

SECTION XII.— SHOPS AND OUT-HOTJSES. 


1. Sbops. 

In Gujrdt the thara is a large, raised, circular mark on shop walls. 
It begins by being a circle, nine inebes in diameter, to the right_ ot the 
door. Kvery rfunday it is rubbed over with wet cowdung, "and incense 
(dhdp) is burnt before it. In time the layers of cowdung form a con- 
siderable incrustation on the wall. {Thara literally means a platform). 
iVide Funjal NoUs and Queries, 1886, § 771, 
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2. Oiit*hoiises 


The l-ofhd, if meant for treasure, is invariably ornamented, and if 
built into the wall of the dwellinpf house, the style of decoration suj^gests 
that the aid of some protecting power is invoked. The outer edge is 
enclosed with a square beading of notches in three longitudinal and live 
transverse lines alternately, making a continuous chain. The corners are 
furnished with a pentagonal lozenge wilh a dot in the centre, an adapta- 
tion of the circle with a dot- This chain of three and five /////“ /////"E is 
continued all i-ound the ko(M, hut occasionally in the upper cenf re, for five 
consecutive times, the five transverse noiehes are left out, and the three 
longitudinal ones are made into figures of three tongues t aimed about 
alternately, by inclining two notches to an angle an<l making (lie third 
spring out of it, t hue, Beneath the beading at the 

four corners is added a swastika without the usual regular additions, hut 


with four dotsJ 


, 


suggestive of the modem Vaislnuivi; innovations of 


the four elements. The door is surrounded by a double beading of a 
square topped by a larger one with trefoils in the corners, and two ser- 
pents with their heads back to back in the centre. Thfdr eyi*.s are dots, 
but the symbol being incomplete without the mystic three, a dot is place<l 
between the two heads so as to form the apex of a triangle. 'I'he trefoils 
are double, the lower being the larger of the two showing a dot m each 
leaflet, while the upper one has only two dots, one in the centre and one 
in the stalk. 

If the kothd be for storing f-rsiin, it has a hole in the _ bottom for 
takinn- the grain out of it, and this is ornamented with the sun 
symbol,^ a circle with curved radii or spokes. 


SECTION 13.— MUHAMMADAN USAGES, 


All the foregoing ob-erv.'mces are, as a rule, confined to Hindus, and 
then chiefly to the higher castes. The Muhammad-m observances are 
much more simple. 


1 . Gujrat. 

In occupying a new house, friends and kinsmen are feasted end 
some alms distributed- 

2. Dera Gbazi Khan. 

On laying the foundation, ffVT is distributed as alms. On comple- 
tion alms are distributed and a sacrifice (ra^fCrt^) of a living animal is 
made to avert evil. The forma! entry is made at an um-picious time 
fixed by the ulama, the ovvner carrying a Quran, with some salt and a 
jar of water as embleroe of fertility. 

* Punjab ^ot** and Quarisa, Seriaa II, § 75, 
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CHAPTER V. 


l)ANaiX(J. 


In Bali&walpur th<»ra ara 8evi‘ral klniln of ilaiioap s — 
yj, I f 1. ^’^4$ ar ftShi, 

4 ikiununU oi* rfihti. 

Of fckase the forinor b in ^anpral ii*-*<* tiuum^ and I ho 

latter amone^* llinduH (Kir^rn), eHjHH-ially amnni*; iho Fuiilikiirri Bruhmann, 
The ^ddd ihnmarm f iirtlter aulwiiviihHl into varitftieR, fallotl 
Balochhi and frefari* 


In tlie mihi the performers stand moviniy!^ in a cirolo both foot 

and hands moving in time to a dmm»* the liands not hoing: ruisiKl aiiovo 
the breast. In the Balochki the movements are the same# Inii tluj liiiiiik 
are raised above the head* Treiari simply means ^ aeeompanJt»il* by 
three claps of the hands * to each beat of the drum. 

The jhti^nar is performed to the aeot>mpanimeni of songs both 
secular {e^g. in praise of the Naw&H) and religious* 

It is also performed by Muhammadans, when they visJl a nlirhie 
tQ(M^x:\\^nnzrm:man ntti i^uch m aj s-ghiia (or dour ainl a lie-ginii)* 
That is to say it has sometimes a religious (diameter* 

The ^diM jtntmar is also called zaidmtft if, pm'birmed by watntnt, 
m\d maf fldtain li ilmxced by men. The is dau.'od by village 

'women, or by Mir&sans, in a spot whitdi ib smiunvliai «eciude<l, und imni 
may take part in it, il: nearly rehdetl to the women who dance if. Then; 
IS no ditterence in the manner in %vliicU zaldmin and tn / ddmin are 
formed. 


The chliej of the Hindus is also of throe kinds ; — (i) nidki^ (ii) 
phirtoi and (lii) bifTidiotn. In the ^idk% the dancers tilm eirelo round a 
drum, keeping time with their feet and turning now to the right, nna to 
the left. Sticks are carried. 'Ih<» Puslikani also perbmm this 
dance individually. The following are the songs r — 

Snb7i sadiq Bahahian manen^ 

Panwen putran kon> gane geline* 


]b. 


f. 


^ Jhumar, on tlie Indus, 

Jhumir, on the Chena^ 

A. circular dance of the Jdffs at weddiiiK® other ocoawo«». There *ra iliroe 
kinds s — 

1* hammmochar or Houthern. 

2. Ti ai iari or * with three claps of the hands/ 

$* TirkMf or qniolc-timo. 

JAomWw dancer. {Muliani Olouary^ p. S7.) 

In Shahpur : - 

I dance of men 

X>hr%s» s, f. ) 

Sammt^ s. ni. ... ,> ,» wonioo. 

Bagha, s. m. {mar or vaga) a circular dance, heating with feet, and raising arms alters 
nately. Q-ramma* <xad Dictionary of Western Punjabi, p. 60. 

# HIBO, S. F, — A circular dance danced hy at weddings and wherever they happen 
to collect in largo numbers. They form a ring and dance round ; their arms stretched out 
on a level with the head, are moved round with a %vavy motion. The other circular dance 
in vogue is * jhumir/ which differs from HI BO only in that the dancers keep the hands low 
and clap them together as they move. 

3 The rhythm is tan na na, tan na na ian$ ian^ tan. 
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Dancing. 


Or the following do^ra ; — 

Mifhf Rdm ndm di boH, 

Jihd }an torn)) ie ^holi. 

Jehre Rd»t ndm dhitjdwan, 

Wai Knntk wick wdsa pdwan. 

Mifhi Rdm ndm, etc. 

' Rdm^a mme is sweet ; let one devote his life to him who contem- 
plates God, because thus he will be rewarded with heaven/ 

The eid/it then is distinctly a religious danoe. 

(ii) The pMrtoi or ehinan fkumar is performed thus ■ • 

B. C. 



The dancers, who may number 100, carry sticks {d‘Aae) aud dance 
in a circle, and from ti.ne to time dancers change places. Tljus A goes 
to Al, and, still keeping tine with hands, feet, and stmk to the tnm?ic, 
fence with C. and B. Similarly l>. move to 1>1. and fence with 8 and G 
and so on. 

(lii) bifhdwin is performed sitting, the players swaying their 
bodies, otherwise it 5s like the sidki. 

The two latter dances are not much in vogue. 

Kir&rs who are expert in the chhef ari in great request for the chan- 
drdta, i.e. the Wednesday, Sunday or Friday, preceding the day fixed for 
a wedding. 

There is also a dance called dhamal, performed by JA^s In the Min- 
chin^Lbid ildqa. They dance round a drum singing ; — 

" A115h Muhammad Ch4r-Y4r, H4ji Clutb Parfd ’ ; (i e , God Mu- 
hammad, his four Caliphs, and Gutb Farid.) * 

• While uttering the word ‘ Farid ' the J4$s dance fnthusiastieally. 
Here the dance has distinctly a religious character. ^ 


There are one or two points to notice about dancin'*. In the first 
place it is, as a popular pastime, confined almost entirely to the hills and 
the Indus valley. Elsewhere it is a profession, and confined to certain 
castes. Further where it is allowable for people to do their own dancing, 
without calling in the professionals, it is more or less confined to religious 
or ceremonial occasions. For example, the Waziris hold public dances 
at certain fixed places upon the ^^Id.^ It would be of interest to know if 
the Kbattaks have special occasions on which danc^ are heldi 
^ (Iiorimer’B TTagiri Pa$Mo, ;s. 826 ). 
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Observances in Karmil. 

{a) LaKHMCji OB Sb.i, 
founded Rdm&nitf Aohdrya. 

The Panjabi followers of Pam&utij are divided into two sects, using 
the s^e sectaiial mark, but of different colours (see Plate, fig*. 10). 
That is, the inner jart of the mark is called sri, and is coloured yellow 
by the B&ZQ&ndj Sect, and red by the Rfim^lnand Sect, who are hairdgis. 

(S) Sbshji, 

founded by Mddhev Aehdrya. 

This sect also has two divisions, and they use quite separate marks. 
That of the Seshji Sect is a ivlti leaf and is called sri ymijan malt (Plate, 
fig. 11), and that of the Gop^dji Sect has a peculiar elongation down 
the nose (Plate, fig. 12). 

( c ) Mahadevji oe Rudea, 
founded by JBalabh Aehdrya. 

This sect has seven gaddis or seats, six of which use the urdbpuiiid 
mark, some with a dot below it (Plate, figs. 13a and 185). The 
seventh gaddi, at GokalnSth near Mathura, uses two vertical lines 
(Plate, fig. 14). 

{f) SAKTKiDIKA, 
founded by Nimbarh Aehdrya. 

This sect uses a modification of the urdhpuy,4 with the sri (Plate, 

fig. 15) ^ 


2. Saivas. 

The Saivas commonly use the curved tripuy/d (see Plate, fig. 0a), 
representing a half-moon, the symbol of Siva. The tripund is, however, 
not of a constant character, being also described as_ three oblique lines 
with a point under them or simply as three parallel lines (Plate, fig. 6). 
it also takes the form shown in Plate I, fig. 16. 

The parallel or curved form of the bripuyd with a dot on the cen- 
tral line (Plate, tigs. 17 and l7o) is utilized to show the particular form 
of worship affected by the Saiva. devotee. The worshipper of Siva wears 
the triyuyi made of ashes, saffron or sandal. The worshipper of his 
consort^Devi has the central dot made of sandal colour^ red. The 
worshipper of Chanesh has the central dot of sindur (v^milion) . The 
worshipper of Sdrya wears no special colour, but his irijtuiy4 naark is 
sometimes red. 


^ Vaishnavaa have of course other insignia, as the necklace of tulsi treads, in contradis* 
tinction to the rwUrMsha of the Saivas. The Taishnava sectaiM marks in Sou^Mn 
India differ altogether,— e»d« Dnbois, Sindu Manners, Customs and Oeremoniea, 3rd ed., 

p. 112, 
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3. Otlier Hindus. 

The Shiktaks are distinguished by a single dot of vermilion^ (Plate, 

fig. 18 ). 

The Samairts, the Sanos and the Shankars are said to use the 
urdhpuj?^ and the iripu^4 indifferently, and the Ganpatis to use the 
tr%pwQ.4 only. 


4. Jains. 

■ The mark of the Jains is said to be a vertically elongated dot of 
saffron. The Indian Buddhists are said to distinguish themselves by the 
same mark (Hate, fig. 19). . 

Another account however says that the Sitambri Jains use a round 
saffron dot (Plate, fig. 20), while the jDigambri Jains wear a thick verti- 
cal line of saffron (Plate, fig. 21). 

5. Hluda Reilgloas Orders. 

The Eeligious Orders of the Hindus wear certain marks which may 
be regarded as sectarial. Thus the Bairagis and some TJddsis paint a 
curious mark (Plate, fig. 22) on the forehead, and also wear their hair 
long 

Jogis, both of the Auglmr and Kanphatla degrees, as Saivas wear 
the trifwei without any special embellishment®. 

Suthr&'shtihis x>aint the forehead black. “ 

The Aoh&ri BrShmao in the first stage of his career wears a red 
vertical line with a white one on either side. ** (Plate, fig. 23.) 

Some minor religious orders have sectarial marks of their own, such 
as^ the mystic word om, painted on the forehead. Others wear the tHpu^4 
with two lines added above (Plate fig. 24). Othem have a iahi-paira 
inside a triputid^ a complicated combination (Plate, figs. 3 and 11), 

Seotion UI.-PIJLaRIBSAGB STAMPS. 

Hindus generally, it is said, are required by their religion to tatoo 
the hands in blue when going on a pilgrimage. Saniisfs who visit 
HinglA] in Baldchistfin are also said to tatoo an emblem of Mahfidev 
mader the sleeve. 

Branding is, however, a much more common device, at least when 
the pilgrim belongs to a religious order. Thus, Bair%is who visit 
ESmSr, sixty miles from Dwirka, have the seal of E&m4r seared on the 


1 “ A iSngle mark of red-lead *' is wom in Kohdt by tbe Teri Sboli, a of 

Mnsalmdnjfejii**, who wear a long cloak, often carry a trident tied to the sboalder, and 
“ revolve a metal plate," ’ 


* Sikhs do not use any mark as a mlo, thongh some wear a dot, and their seetaiies 
distinguishing marks other than those used by the Uddsis and Suthrd- 

KlXinlliS* 


3 'rhi» ai^poars to rokomble the Vaish^va namam oi‘ Boutheru 
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wrist so as to leave a black brand. Those who visit DwArka itself have 
a tapi mudra, or brand of a concb, discus, mace, or lotus, as 
emblems of Vishnu, or a name of Visb^u, burnt on the arms.^ Those 
again who visit RAmeshwar have the right shoulder branded thus.® 

Seetton IV.-FEMALE CASTE MARKS. 

I add here a cutting from the Pioneer of the 26th May 1907, re- 
producing a note from the Madras Mail as to the custom of wearing 
caste marks by women in Southern India. I have not heard that there 
is a similar custom in the Punjab 

The caste -marks worn by women are confined to the forehead and 
are, says a writer on caste* marks in Southern India in the Madras Mail, 
more uniform than those affected by the men. The orthodox mark 
invariably worn on religious and ceremonial occasions is a small saffron 
spot in the centre of the forehead. But the more popular and fashion- 
able mark is a tiny one made with a glue-like substance, usually jet 
black in colour, called in Tamil sandhi, which is obtained by frying 
sago till it gets charred and then boiling it in water. Sundhn is also 
prepared in various fancy colours. ’Women who have not reached their 
twenties are sometimes partial to the use of kuehehilipoUus, or small 
tinsel discs, available in the bazar at the rate of about half-a-dozen for 
a pie. To attach these to the skin, the commonest material used is the 
gum of the jack-fruit, quantities of which will be found sticking to a 
wall or pillar in the house, ready for immediate use. The vogue of the 
hnchehilipoUus is on the wane, however. 

In the more orthodox families, it is considered objectionable that 
the forehead of a woman should remain blank even for a moment, and 
accordingly it is permanently marked with a tatooed vertical line, the 
operation being performed generally by women of the Korava tribe. 
The blister takes sometimes a fortnight to heal, but the Hindu woman, 
who is nothing if not a martyr by temperament and training, suffers the 
pain uncomplainingly,” 


^ The taft mudra h ^ ‘burnt impression ’ as opposed to the sital mudra or ‘cold 
impression,’ which means the painting of enablenas daily on the forehead, chesa or arms with 
gopi ihandanoT clay, while worshipping a god. 

® [Ruring my wanderings in bazars in India, I frequently colleoted pilgrimage etamps 
of brass of the kind above mentioned. They were not at all difficult to procure twenty 
years ago in such places as Hardwdi, Gaya, Miizdpur. Bareli, and So on. But I hare never 
reproduced or used thorn, as I could not asoortain to which shrines they belonged. When 
the stamp contaiued a name it was usually Rdm>nSm, Rdm N4r4yan or some such Vaish- 
nava term.— Bn., IitDlAH AiraiCiUABT.] 
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A. 

AlMHuiomiu'ui of pi-ojifi'ty, 

Al)bft«, house of, 490. 

Hazrat, 578 . 

Ahbaside, Maman Pir an, 591. 

Abtiai, 50B, 779. 

Abtiai, chihil, 243. 

Abdaii, 248, 703. 

Abdul 581. 

Abdul Hakim. 497-H. 

Abdul ,Jalil, Shaikh Chuhar, o4b. 
Abtlul Qadir Jilani, 538. 

Abdul RazzAk Makai, 616. 
Abdul-Samad Daler-Jang, 701. 
Abdul Wabab G-hazi, Mian, 593. 
Abd-un-Nabi, Shaikh, 499. 

Abd-ur*RahiTO(-Karim,or-Razak) , 
626. . / 
Abd-us-Saiam Ohishti, 538. 
Abhiraphalli, 368. 

AWsaras, of Darva-Abhisai’a, 27. 
Ablutions, Sikh, “ washing of 5, 

^97. . . X hoq 

Aboi-tion, precautions against, 70b, 

759. 

Abu Hanifa, 505. ^ 

Abu Ish&q Sh&mi Chishti, o2y. 
Abu ShakQr Silmi, 536. 

Aohar, character, 716. 

Acharaj, 120, 709, 842. 

Acharya, 111- 
Aohaunai, P =neota, bo."?. 
Achhran, Rani, 125- 
Aohhwani, caudle, 76o. 
Achleswar, 121. 

Aohhwani, 765. , , hqk 

Adage, Sanskrit, on betrothal, 7b5. 
Adam Banuri, Shaikh, 597. 
Adhami, 529. 

Adharma, 107. 

Adh-gabli, mid-pregnancy, TM. 

Adhivaaa, 367. 

Adhmarg, 853 
Adi Brahma, 11b. 

Adi-Granth, 682, see Granth. 
Adil, judge, 504. 

Adina Beg, 702. 
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Adoption, 903. 

Adraistai, 28 = Amtta (r*), 50. 
Adshakti, 354. ^ 

Advaita, system, 373. 

Afghan, 58. 

Afiusiab, 22. ' 

Afshar, 799. 

After-birth, 747. 

After-birth, disposal of, 763. 
Agarwal, 105. 

Agwani, Devi, 350. 

Agnikula, 43. 

Ahangar, saint, 543. 

Ahangkara, vanity, 716. 

Ahd-nama, agreement, 882. 
Ahichhatra = Arura or Hatur, 48. 
Ahinsa, 63, 368. 

Ahir, 10, 13, 45, 359, 369, 370. 
Ahirwati, 52. 

Ahl-i-hadis, 505-6. 

Ahluwalia, 701, 702, 706. 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 505. 

Ahmad Kabir, Sayyid, Jalianian 
Jahanarasht, 605. 

Ahmad Khan, Mian, 627 . 

Ahmad, Khwaja, Naqshband, 547. 
Ahmad QattM, Sultan, 605. 

Aina masuf, 817, 831-2. 

Airapati Kaik, 687. 

Aiit jJTath, 114. 

Ajia Pal, 186, 428. 

A 3 it Singh, 690. 

Ajivaka, 367 . 

Ajnial, a deota, 430. 

Ajnala, 734. 

Akal. 702 ; — chhorna, 855. 

Akali, 704, 708-9. 

Akar, 64. 

Akas Devi, 330. 

Akas Ganga, 133. 

Akas-hel, 254. 

Akbar, 499 ff, 682-3. ' 

Akbar Ali, 536-7. 

Akchobhya, 70, 78. 

Akhiri dan “final gift” = 
chhaya dan, 842. 

Akhund of Swat, 631. 

Ala Singh, of Patiala, 701, 703. 
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Alam Pir, 604. 

Ala-iid-Din, 498. 

AH, 504, 579; Muslikil-kaslia,” 
763. 

Ali Askab, 627. 

All Hamclan Baba, Sajyicl, 594. 
Ali Jalali, 532. 

Ali Makbdum Hiijweri, 532. 

Ali Rangrez, 543. ^ 

^ Alif Kban, 690. 

Alladad, Sbaikb, 598. 

Allah -Dad Qiiraisbi, 605. 

Allah Dad Sahib, 536. 

Al-mast, Ddasi, 684. 

Alms-giving, 742 hTote 1, 751, 

754, 755, 758, 761, 768, 839. 841. 
853, 884. 

Alochana, 110. 

Altamsh, 490 f. 

Alterations in structures, times 
tor, 914. 

Amal, a deota, 430, 432. 
Amanashya, Devi, 915. 

Amar Das, Guru, 681, 705, 719. 
Amar Singh, 176, 177. 

Amar Singh, raja of Patiala, 692. 
Amawas, 245. 

Aniba, 124. 

Ambala, saints at, 616—7. 
Ambashthana, a tribe, 54. 
Ambastha, a tribe, 55. 

Ainbka Devi, 322, 325, 345. 

Amho samhana, 788. 

Amir Shah Sayyid, 585. 

Amiran Sahiba, Mai, 608. 
Amitabha, Amitayus, 78. 
Amitabha, 75 ; Buddha Odpas:- 
med, 76. 

Amraoti, 688, 

Amrit, 709 ; — chhakna, 696. 
Amrit sanskar = pahul, 720. 
Amritsar, 699 ; fRamdaspur) , 680, 
682, 685, P87, 691, 703-4, 733-4. 
Amulets, 237. 

Anandgarh, 690, 

Anandpur, 686, 687-8, 690. 
Ancestoi"- worship, 195 et sea. 
Anchela, 113. 

Andla, Devi, 316. 

Andrao, 349. 

Angad (Lahna), Guru, 705, 
meaning of, 680, 'mat of, 713, 
719. 

Angel of Death, 894. 

Angels Mimkir and ISTakir, 875. 
Angint, 222. 


Angirasa, 367. 

Animal sacrifice, 402. 

Animal worship, 135. 

Anjana, -eya, 120. 

Anjani Devi, 322. 

Ant- dan, 842. 

Ankh salai, 731. 

Antidotes to planetary infiuence, 
» 739. 

Anuloma marriage, defined, 43. 
Apalala, Naga, 171. 

Apapanthi, 134, 394. 

Aphar, 799., 

Apollonius, of Tyana, 33. 

Apsara Kund, 428. 

Aqiqa, tonsure, 768. 

Aql, 507. 

Arab, 59 ; conquest, 489. 

Arain, fiower woman, the, 774. 
Arandal, 824. 

Arata, = minna, lustration with 
a 5 -wick lamp, 899. 

Aratta, a tribe, 54. 
Ai’dhachandraka, 909. 
Ardhapalaka, 118, 
Ardhnareshwara, 420, 

Arghya, 800. 

Arhat, Buddhist, 77, 82. 

Arhats = Tirthankars, amonff’ 
Jains, 101. 

Arishtanemi, 107. 

Arjan, 121, 175-182, 184, 188. 
Arjan, J)ev, 705; Guru, 682, 
719. 

Arjan Gophar, 430. 

Arjuna, 368. 

Aroi’A 388, 390; 710; enterprise 
of, 687, 786, n. 2. 

Arsakes, of TJrasha, 29. 

Arsh, 795. 

Art, Sikhism in, 708. 

Arwah, 885. 

Aryadeva, 82. 

Aryan, 57, 68. 

Aryans, 800. 

Asii Hara, 212. 

Ashab, 589. 

Ash-Shafi’i, 505. 

Ashtami, 245. 

Asht-bans Brahmans, 41. 

Ashura, 811, 820. 

Askat, 879. 

Asoka, 67. 

Asrava, 107, 111. ‘ 

Asri, 825. 

Assassin, 507, 518, 583. 
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Asthal, 285, 288. 

Astliipaiichaya, 839, 840. 

Astik, 180. 

Astisanckaja, 839, 840. 

Astiliis, 844. 

Astx'ological aigns, 870 (death 
custom )s) . 

Astrology, 127, 247, 870 ; — natal, 
739f, 741 ; — in Hindu betrothal, 
784. 

Afini' Han fin, 292. 

Asui*a, niarriage, 795. 

ARiiT‘a(s), 83. 

Asvi, 917. 

Atal Ra.i, touib of, 685. 

A tarn Devi, 91G. 

Atharan Imam, 600. 

Ath'bhoja, Devi, 361. 

Athi’a ( ? lit. a bead), an infection 
causing a woman’s children to 
die in infancy : lienee -wali, a 
woman so afflicted: — ka manka, 
760. 

Athriih, 854. 

Athwa, 738. 

Athwaha, a child born in 8th 
month, 739. 

Athwahan, a rite in 8tli month of 
pregnancy, 736. 

Athwan, a i*ite in Sth (oi* 9th) 
month of pi*egnancy, 736. 

Athwansa, a rite in Stb mouth of 
pregnancy, 737. 

Attock, charms in, 629. 

Andayika-, 109. 

Aulia, 607, 601, 

Atinla, 137. 

Aurangzeb, 504, 635, 685, 688 ; 
— death of, 698. 

Autar, 200. 

Antar = aputra, 212. 

Autar deota, sonless spirit, 869. 

Avalokitesvara, meaning of, 71 
= Padmapam, 80-1 : Saktis of, 
82, 88. 

Avatara, 372f. 

Avicenna, 518. 

Awan, 49 ; — ancestor of, 519. 

Awankari, 60. 

Axe, double — , 554. 

Ayazi, 529. 

Azan, Hote 5, 764, 880. j 


B. 


Baba, 543-4 ; — s, descendants of 
Hanak, 693. 

Baba Adam, 260. 

Biiba, zLdraf^ 590. 

Baba, Farid, 532. a grandson of, 
533, 534. 

Baba Lai, 502. ' 

Baba Bam Thamman,* 676. 

Babar, 677, 678-9. 

Babu Shahid (lock of hair), 781. 
Bachila, 183-4, 186. 

Bachla, Bachhal, 172, 173-182. 
Bachra, 177. 

Badak]iai‘ah, a fair, 532. 

Badha, a (disparity) fine, 788. 
Badhar, 2nd day of' weddina: rites, 

C>C\>r) “ 0 7 


Badhawa, increase (in vow), 
Pir Sahib, 780. 

HMi, 120. 


Badranjo, 472. 

Badri narain, 366. 

Badr-ud-Diii, Imam, 618. 

Bag, = goira, ^.r., 895. 

pharai, seizing the bi*idle, 
817. 


Bagari, Jats, 171. 

Bagga Sher, 604. 

Bagh-mahan, 913. 

Ba.gha, a dance, 919. 

Bagla, 253. 

Bagla Mnklii, 319-20, 329. 

Bagris, 739, 

Bahadur Sahib, Haji, 590, 597. 
BahMur Shah, 699. 

Bahan, 433. 

Baba-ud-Hin, 617, 

Baha-ud-Hin, Khwaja, 547. 
Baha-ud-Din Zakaria, Shaikh, 
491 ; Multani, 544. 
Baha-ul-Haqq, Bahawal Sher,. 
534. 


Bahi jawari, breakfast, 823. 
Bahika, Bahlika, 30, 50 ; fr* 

Balkh, 54. 

Bahlolpur, 699. 

Bahawalpur, 733, 787, 822, 825,. 
828 

Bahore, 735. 

Bahneli, 907. 

Bahram, Sultan of Pich and 
Lamghan. 

Bahro, 212. 


A 2 ‘ 
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Bahu, 803. 

Bahiit, 222. 

Bai, haiat^ sale, 645. 

Bai’at, 539. 

Baib, 244. 

Baigram, 50. 

Baij iNfath, 265. 

Baijnath, 424. 

Baindra, a deota^ 466. 

Baiiidri, 438. 

Baii*ag Lok, 264. 

Bairagi, 227, 284-5, 388, 393f, 
676. 

Baisakb, 128, 241. 

Baitarni, “ viaticum”, 841. 

Baitul, 205. 

Baithak, 203, 376. 

Baj, Baz, Baba, 281. 

Bajendri batai, 438. ~ 

Bajr Daiisban, 155. 

Baju Rajputs, 51. 

Bajwa, 281. 

Bajwat, 51. 

Bakala, 686. 

Bakber, scramble, 896. 

Bill Guru, 393. 

Bal ISTatli, Jogi, 289. 

Bala, Siiidliu Jat, 681. 

Bala Durga, Devi, 422, 341, 426. 
Bala Gbeb, a tribal tract, 49. 

Bala Raja, 128. 

Bala Rama, 397. 

Bala Sundari, 319—20, 329, 337. 
Balak ISTatb, 264 ; Baba, 279. 
Baladeva, 367. 

Balak Rupi, 261. 

Balaknatb, 420. 

Balamarana, 112. 

Balarama, 369. 

Balbir Sain, Raja, 358. 

Baldeo, 370. 

Baldeo Cbhat, fair at, 394, 
Baldeoji, 394. 

Baldeva, 191. 

Bale, assent, 808. 

Bali, 850. 

Balkb, 687. 

Ballad of Hari Singb IN'alwa, 720. 
Balocb, -Cbandia, 388—89 : Omens, 
226, 236. 

Balocbki, a dance, 919. 

Balrama, 697. 

Balti, fair, 464. 

Balu Nag, 166, 168. 

Bam-margi, 329, 

Ban, oiling, 814, 894—5. 


Ban butana, 814. 

Bana Banoi, Pir, 640. 

Banar, a god, 407 fE. 

Banasat, 212, 214. 

Banbir(s), 212. 

Band kliulai, 898. 

Banda Bairagi, 676fl:; 691 : ac- 
cession, 698 ; edict ag^ainst, 700, 
Banda Sahib, Begend of, 722. 
Banda-bhara, 680. 

Bandagi, Muhammad Ghaus, 605. 
Bandai Sikhs, the, 698j^. 
Banda-panthi, 700. 

Bandarwal, 916, 917. 

Bandha, 107 ; an ornament — ana, 
a form of marriage, 796. 
Bandhna, 217. 

Bandiohhor, 702. 

Baneshwar, 166. 

Bang, 875. 

Bangash, o74— 5, 

Bania, 352, 370 ; — s, 132. 

Banjur chhorna, 855. 

Banka, 457. 

Banshera, -ira, 212, 217, 377, 470. 
Bansi Dhar, 389. 

Bantari, 221. 

Banur, in Patiala, 48. 

Baptism, Sikh, 696—7. 

Baqi-billah, Naqshbandi, 534. 

Bara Bhai, 538. 

Bara karna, to make -krrownY 861^ - 
Bara Deo, 468; 

Barah, or 12th day after a death* 
840, 860. 

Baranwin, 736. 

Barapindian, 707. 

Barat, 801. 

Barat Shah, 627. 

Bax'bata, Sikh fair at* 712. 
Bargujar, 15. 

Baiu, a present of clothes, &c., 815, 
S30 ; a gift of sug'ar," almonds, 

' <fec. to girl’s people, 897. 

Bari, Devi, 340, 341. 

Barkat, among Sikhs, 682. 
Barkhotsar chhorna, 855. 

Barnag, 170. 

Barni, 902 ; bathana, 855. 

Baroch, 703. 

Barri Datif, Shah, 595-6. 

Barri Sultan, 130. 

Barsandi, 902. 

Barsi, 1 st anniversary of a death, 
862, 886. 

Bai^sodhi, 862. 
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Basuk Nag, 185. ^ 

Basaiiti, :j5(). 

Basanli, raj of, 

Basdro, Bi-iiLiiiaii. :k37. 

Baskabr, 4():i, 419; Raja of 9b ; 

State, clivhie elnltl ni, 4/o tt. 

Bashak, 40H. 

Bashevu, 14(>. 

Baslicsliur, Maliadoo, 274; Nath, 

420. 

Basligali langivage, 25. 

Bashik, 204. 

Bashist, fikhi, 421. 

Basokli, 692-3. 

Bassi. 699. 

Ba-^ital (Shaikh Abd-ns-Sabm' 

Qadiri), 596. t.- i • / 

Basil Nag, distinct Ivoin Baski (.se< 

Vasuki), 170. 

Batala, 700-1 ; wmJnusa at, 497. 
Batali = dmvel, 14B. 

Batana. hat-jaira, 804. 

Batcri, 799. 

Bathimllii, 155. 

lUtlin, minor godlmgs, io.5. 

Bittinia, 518. 

Batna, B37. ^ 

Batto ka biyah, /bb. 

Banria, 330. _ 

Bawa Fathii s shnne, 69^. 

Bazars, cnstom of taking boy 
thr<mgii> 821. 

Boai ,/«!/? 347. 

• Beas, 134. 

Beda, caste, 34o. 

Bedi, a Khatri section, 676 t , 
descendants of, 693. 

Bodi = chanvi, 896. 

Beiimata, 330. 

Ifejindri, 438’. 

Bejisari Dcvi, 319. 

Be'ktasb, 553 ffi. 

Bel 267, 900. 

Belema = Bahlim, 48. 

Belief in metempsychosis (kaima), 

6>97 . 

Bendlia, bridegroom, 803. 

Benu, a tieota, 462 f. 

Ber Baba Nanak, 678. 

Bera ghorl, “boat and niaie 
cevenioiiy, 817 ; ben, oi - , > 

Bexi Wdlma) (to tie a bine 
cotton) thread, 7bJ. 

Bermtlian, 

Beslii, demon, 404. 


Betlia = Hensi, in Spiti, 69. 

Bcti'othal, Sbastric ideas on, 

782 ; by purchase, 789 ; observ- 

ances, 784; pre-natal, 791, 804; 
terminology, !^loslem, 803. 

Bhabbar, 70(5. 

Bhabra, castom, 200; usage at 
wedding, 917; — s, bistory of, 

99. 

Bhadarpadan, 784. 

Bhaddan = jband, 755. 

, Bhaddani, 697. 

I Bhaddar, shaving: — karwana, to 
' get oneself shaved, 843. 

Bhaddar Kali, 323, 379. 

1 Bhadon, 211, 215; lucky for 

human births, 740: 4th pathar- 
chauth, 126 ; hTagpanchmi, 
144. 

Bhadrawah, 693. 

Bhag Singh, Guru, 711. 

Bhagat, 236, 329. 

Bhagat sais, 256. 

Bhagat-pantbi, 222 
Bhagavata, 191, o67, oil tt. 
Bhagbati, 170. 

Bbagmatlxi = Ganges, 134. 

Bba|sT-h 

272. 

Bbagti,393. 

Bhagwa, oobre-colom-ed, 709. 

I Bbagwan, 177, 192 ; 31 , 393. 

I Bbagwat Gita, 841. 

• Bbagwati, 158, 159, o21, 329, 337, 

‘ 45 I 3 , 479. . 

Bbai, a title, 583, 695 ; -dim = 

vakil, 821. .. 

Blmi Bala (Sikb fair, Lndbiana), 

715. 

Bbai Budba, 680. 

Bbai Kbel, 710. 

Bbai Raja, 22. 

Bliakluj, 472 f . . « 

Bbain -f= Bevx, 916. 

Bbaii-oii, 119> 120, 211 , ol7, 420, 
.568, 571, 870 ; — Jati, 318. 
Bhaiyoii", 194. 

Bbaju, 179. 

Bhakei’, 687. 

Bbakbant, 65. 

Bbakti, 371 ff. 

Bballa, 53. ^ 

BbalognNag, l/0._ 

Bbambu Rao, a 40 . 

Bbanah Mabadeo, 274-0. 

Bbandli, Bhadb, 127. 
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Bhan^ain Devi, 335. 

Bhangan, 227. 

BhangewMa, 393. 

Bhangi, 217 ; — misl, 673. 693 ; 
706, 

Bliaiiiar Sliiv]'], 265, 

Bhar, 158. 

Bliarai, 570. 

BWari, Devi, 319-20. 

Bliarmaiir, in Gliarnba (Bi^almia- 
23iii*a), 53. 

Bliartari, Baja, 155. 

Bhai’ti, Devi, 335. 

Bbartpur, Baja, of, 13. 

Bhasta paya, 913. 

Bhasturaj, 914. 

Bhat, 267. 

Bliat, a weddiiig-jDi-esenfc ; hence 
— 1 , mother’s brother. 900. 

Bhat Deo, 468. 

Bhat deota^ 453. 

Bhatak Bhairon, 317. 

Bhatner, 52. 

Bhatti CQstoms, 829; — Dnlla, De- 
gend of, 646 1^, 

Bhatti jhalka, 825. 

Bhattiaiia, 52. 

Bhattiora, 52, 

Bhattiyat, 52, 

Bhavanapati, 112. 

Bheri bhara, 848. 

Bhikha Shah, 625. 

Bhikshn, 86, 87. 

Bhilowal, 701. 

Bilim, a Pandava, 466, 

Bhima Kali, 483 f. 

Bhir, 815. 

Bhit, impurity, 851. 

Bhocha, 816. 

Bhochhan, sheet, 806. 

Bhog, 712; — bharne ki, 732. 
Bhojan, 712. 

Bhojki, 319, 320, 359-60, 435 ; = 
hlaga or Bhojaka, 45. 

Bhola Singh, 709. 

Bhondar village (Sikh fair), 715. 
Bhonpal, 195. ! 

Bhopat, Baba, 403. 

Bhor,_ subordinate to god, 456 f . 
Bhcma, bahore, a rite in pregnancy, 

/ £> 0 . 

Bhorewali, ziarat, 593. 

Bhotani, 830. 

Bhotanti, Devi, 170, 345. 

Bhotu, 304. 

Bhrigu, 369, 


Bhrikhtingpa, sub-order of ISTyio^ 
ihapa, 74. 

Bhulla Shah, 542. 

Bhultai, of Ohilas, 59. 

Bhurn bhai, 176, 

Bhumar ISTath, Jogi, 625. 

Bhiimi, 64. 

Bhumia, 193, 194, 401. 

' Bhunda, fail*, 345. 

Bhungiwala, cliief mourner, 842 
856, 859. 

Bhujiat, Baba, 427. 

Bhur, a gift in cash, 798. 

Bhur Singh, 301. 

Bliura, Saj-yid, 318. 

Bhuri Singii, 188. 

Bhut, 200, 204, 205, 206, 208* 
(ghost) 470. 

Bhut Bhairon, 317 ; — ISTath, 420. 

Biah, asur biah (marriage ritual), 
795, 796. 

Biah, brahni, 795. 

Biah, Bedi, 795. 

Bias, r/AVr/, 421. 

Biasji, 120. 

Bibeki (Akali)), 708-9. 

Bibi, spirit, — dn l^d hhojcln bliarnd^ 
to make oifeidiig* to the siiirits, 
732. 

Bibi, Paraniwali, 593. 

Bida, “ leave ’’-taking* ; so third 
day of wedding rites, 897. 

Bidaigi, retuim. The boy’s father 
returns Bs. 1. 4 to clinch the 
betrothal, 892. 

Bidh, a bundle, 816. 

Bidhimata, 142, 330. 

Bidh-mata, 750, 754. 

Bidri, a present of S'weets, <fec 


Bidya, 218. 

Bier, the, 844, 

Bighanta, a ti-act, 52. 
Bigir-ljacliclia, a cusiioixi in 

Delhi, 773. 

Biha bhat, 801. 

Bihai, or Beh Mata, Hindu 
goddess, 778. 

Bijai, 299. 

Bijat, 299 f. 

Bijli MahMeo, 275. 

Biju, deota, 448. 469. ' 

Biland Khel, 586—7. 

Bilasa Devi, 319. 

Bilaspur, 689 ff, 699: Bhim 
Chand, raja of, 689, 690. 
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Biiiayak, Sklhi, 420, 915. 

Hindi Jm% Mahadeo, 271. 
Hiiidenlnvar Mahadeo, 277. 

Hindu, silver wii*e, 769. 

Hini Mahadeo, 273, 

Binnaik, 915. See Binayak. 

Bii* =: hero, 171 ; — s, 186. 

Bir. Baradhi, 427 ; — Batal, 213, 
563 ; — Bliadar Shur, 267. 
Birbal-|)a,nthi, 392. 

Birth observances, Hindu, 738 if; 

~ - -^bservaiices (Moslem), 763 ; 
— Xfoslein, announcement of, 
768. 

Birth, symbolical, from a cow 
fgct])arsab), 740. 

Birthplace of Nanak. 676. 

Bisade, 126. 

Bisa-dhara, 917. 

Bisah, Fail*, 394. 

Bishan Sahansar-nam, 841. 
Bisbn-i, -puj, 366. 

Bishnoi, 10, 136. 

Bishii, festival, 474. 

Bis-panthi, 103. 104. 

Bisi*ani, 845, 

Biswan, 886, 

Bit ha win, a dunce, 920. 

Biyidii. a ball, 750--1. 

Blai, Valiraja, 474. 

Bhu>. (?97 ; —indigo, 239. 

Boali. Sre Bu Ali. 

Bodbi, 63, 

ih)dhiHattva,Manjusri, 75 ; — Chaii- 
i'esi, 76 ; — s, 77, 80, 87, 280. 
Bodi. scalx)"lock, 366. 

Bodlas. 812. 

Boh Bin, 357. 

Bohali, 218. 

liola, exchatige betrothal, 788, 

Bola ji Tripathi, 688. 

Bombay, 688. 

Bon-chos, i*eligion, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
72. 

Bmigim Mahadeo, 274. 

Bot, = Tibetan, 70. 

Botiia, 408. 

Botia, = Mongolian, 43. 

Bragu Deo, 339. 

Jh*ahni, 391 ; — ana, form of mar- 
3*iage, 795. 

Brahm(a) bho](a),437,797, 840—1, 
860. 

Brahma, 118, 119, 183, 267, 368, 
745. 


Brahmacharyas, 842, 90S. 

Brahman, 117, 171 ; — dpota^ 118; 
of original settlers, 193 ; position 
of, in Hills, 6 ; tahns^ 230 ; 
Ashtbaris, 41 ; status of <jitrus 
(Brahmans) in Lahul, 42 ; I [ari- 
chandra, 43 ; Basdeo, 367 ; 
Dakaut, 745 ; Grenhdar, 391. 

Brahmana, 908, 909 (caste marks 
and clothing of). 

Brahman-hood, attainment of, 41. 

Brahmani Devi, 334. 

Brahmanism, 79, 116; in Bahai, 
89. 

Brahmans, 283 fF, 709, 757, 784, 
785, 788, 795, 797, 805 ; naohu- 
han, 403 ; tabus among', 230 ; 
Pushkarn, dances of, 919. 

Brahm-gaiith, 909. 

Brahmhatiya, 204, 364. 

Brahm-panthi, 119. 

Brahm rakhas, 205. 

Brakha, 834. 

Brari, 645. 

Bride’s parting song, 794. 

Bridegroom’s absence from wed- 
ding, 835. 

Brij Hai, Thakur, temple of, 374, 

Brijraj Deo, 693. 

Bronze Age, 19. 

I Bima, snakes of, 164. 

Bu Ali Qalandar, 531, 619 ; see also 
tinder Qalandar. 

Buda Mahadeo, 274. 

Bttdani, 55, 

Buddar, 409. 

: Buddha, 369. 

Buddhas, Pancha Dhyani, 68, 77 ; 

I of Confession, 77, 79. 

Buddhism, influence on Sikhism, 
66; primitive, 70; dominant in 
Tibet, 71 ; in Lahul, 89, 400. 

Budh, Wednesday, 769. 

Budha, lUiai, 680. 

Budhi Hagan, 400. 

Bitdlio. 127 ; — mata, 353. 

Budhu Shah, 690. 

Budki, 805. 

Budhwar, 127. 

Budh -worshippers, 127. 

Budni, Budli, 48, 49. 

Bttgial, 50. 

Buba, a present after betrothal, 
791. 

Building ceremonies (Hindu), 911. 

Bukhal, a lucky child, 744. 
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Bukhara, 687. 

Bullan Shah, 640, 641. 

Bum, 64. 

Bunan, a dialect of Lahul, 90-91. 
Bundela, 195. 

Buiidi, 177. 

Biirail, 699. 

Bure Shah, Mian,, I., 62B. 

Bure Sing-h, 301. 

Burhaiipur, 687. 

Burial among* Sikhs and Hindus, 
844. 

Burial of Moslem dead, 881. 
Burkhs, B33. 

Burqa’i, 584. 

Burqa-posh, zLarat, 578, 584. 
Burra, 600. 

Bustam, 21. 


c. 

Caliph, 489 ; see also Khalifa. 

Caste clothing, 908 ; marks, 908 ; 
mutability of, 41. 

Castes, among trees and diseases, 
256 ; in Sikhism, 681 ; twice- 
born, 797. 

Cat(nakti; noseless one,” 767, 

Cats, beliefs about, 738, 749, 767. 

Caudle (achhwani), 765. 

Celibacy, 391, 

Central Punjab, 732, 817, 837. 

Ceremonial impurity (patak), 
842, 851, 858; marks and 

signs, 916- 

Ceylon, Sikhism in, 678, 687-8. 

Chabel Basi, 389. 

Cliadar or orhna-hadal, 905, 

Chadei, deota, 447. 

Chahil, 281. 

Chahri, 316. 

Chahzang, a class in Spiti, 69. 

Ohakabu, 211, 

Chakar Kund, 267, 

Chakki chung, a wedding rite, 
798, 837, 

Chakwal, 50. 

Chala, = muklawa, 816. 

, Chaldu, 305. 

Chaliswto,- 40th day rite, after a 
death, 886. 

Challa = muklawa, 899, wife’s 
retuim to husband’s house. 

Clialla-badal bahin, 907. 

Chalya, wife of Gautama, 126. 


Chamar, 125, 183^ 348, 398 ; — s. 
257. 

Chamba,’ 400 ; Sikh attacks on, 
692 ; Sikh influence in, 693. 
Chambhu, deota, 438, 441. 
Chambi, 466. 

Cliamda, 319. 

Champions, as saints, 622. 
Cliamiiiida, 325, 326, 334. 
Chamundri Devi, 321. 

Clianana, deotci^ 448. 

Chaiidala, 41, 57. 

Chandkosia, 191. 

Chandra-Bhaga valley, 89. 
Chandrata, 920. 

Chandii Lai, divran, 683. 
Chandranan, 811. 

Chandrata, 920. 

Chang Mangal, zidrat^ 591. 
Changhul, P., bridegroom : fein, 
— ala, 803. 

Channa arta, 832. 

Channi joinia, 799. 

Chanresi, 71, 76, 87. 

Chan tara, 833. 

Chanwand, 193, 194. 

Char, 471 f. 

Charan, 267, 741. 

Charan, foot, 695. 

Charan pahul, 700 ; Kote 7, 695. 
Charas and bbog’, 715. 

Charms, 208, 629 ; — and prayers 
during confinement, (Moslem) 
763 ; harvest and cattle, 220. 
Ohasi*Mu, 38, 305, 476 fp. 

Chath, 913. 

Chatti, sixth day after a birth 
768, 769, 770, 778-9. 

Chatri Kag, 169. 

Chatur Mukh, 460 fl. 

Chaturthik shrMha, 840. 
Chaubai*si, fourth anniversary of 
a death, 862 . 

Chaubea = Joiya?, 22. 

Chauhan, Raja Shamji, 120. 
Clmuhans, 15, 21 ; = Chahamana, 
36, 47. 

Chauka, 909. 

Chauki, 202, 203, 569, 644. 
Chaulakya, Chalukya, 47. 

Chaumak, -mukh. a four- mouthed 
lamp, 772. 

Chaunk (chonk) ulanga, 798. 
Chaurangi Kath, 125, 126. 

Chaurasi Sidh, 440. 

Chauthi, 817. 
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Ohawala, Aroi^as, 710. 

Cliawali Masliaikb, 677. 
C!/]ia\vaI-slialn, 709, 

Ohebri, Devi, 810. 

Cliela, 147, 14y-”9, 214 ; — sept, 503. 
Ciu'iiab, ihi\ 700 ; s*ai>its on, 389. 
Cbieocluik, a g*ift of clothes, 770. 
Chet, 239, 350 fT. 820; 1st of, 
39(h 

Clihaliala, 389. 

(Jlihahihwala, 389. 

Chliagaiia. 907. 

Oliha jka, 593. 

Cliliak dona, to give a feast — to a 
village, 837. 

Ohluilia. 901. 

COiliamalii, rite observed six 
iiioiiths a.Ptei‘ a death, 886. 
CdihatKdaui, 126. 

CMiliuiid, liyiuns, 355. 

Chhaiuu turwHua, to make tbe 
hi'idegroom break tlie sieve. 818. 
01t}iaY>i, sinister, 226. 

Chliari, 829. 

Cbhata, 6tli (day. after birth) 
892: — e kal)hLdcha, a miser, 
— e ka ilijn, a prosperons 
niai\. 

Chimtar Mnkli, 465. 

Glihati (gontarj^ a rite held 
uj'iginally on the 6tli day after 
a birth’, 751, ft. : syn. d/nro?<7y/. 
Ghhati*ah ta)ri, 316, 334. 

(dihatri, canopy, 855. 

Clihatt, a.nd Banur, 48. 

Gbliatwan Badshah, 685. 
Ohliawani, 765. 

Chliava dan. 842, = akhiri dan. 
Chile], a, dai'ice, 919-20. 
Ohheilngma., = Tarema 192. 
Chhidra, 216, 217; —rite, 433, 

436 ; — spirit, 470. 

Chhil(l)a, bath on 40th day after 
a birth, 771, 772. 

(dihochho, a washing girl, 775. ' 

Oh hog- dak, = Ganesba, 92. 
Obhota Ghalltigliara, 702. 
Ghhuchhak, gift, 770, 775. 

Ghlmr g‘ada, 864. 

Gliliut, period of impurity after a 
birth, 748. 

Chilli 1 abdal, 243. 

Ghihl Hati2:, 536. 

Gliihlam, 884. 

Chikun, 837. 

Chila, 586. 
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Chila Shall Barri Latif, 595. 
Ohilas, people of, 59. 

Child-bed, death in, 747, 748. 
Ghild-])irth, death in, 878, 
Children, death-rites of (Hindu), 
862 ft* ; lucky, 742 ; unlucky, 
743 if. 

Chilla, 592. 

Ohilvvan, fr, cliiJil, '** hnii,” 733. 
Oliima JDes, a tVibal ;ii*ea, 51. 

Chi man, rikhi, 421. 

Chin-cliaiig, 483. 

Chini-bahin, 907 
Oliiiitpuriii, 318. 

Chii‘agli Shah, 626. 

Chii*agli-i- Delhi. 491. 
Cliirkhu-masan, 215. 

Chirwan, type of grave, 882. 
Chishti, 529 ; shrines, 533 ft* ; — 
tradition, 491 ; — Qntb, 534. 
Chita, pyre, 901. 

C hi tarn i, 984. 

Chithri Pir, 628. 

01iiti*ali, festival, 471 f. 

O ] \ ittagong*, 687. 

O hob any 788. 

Clioi-clio ng, 83, 85 
Choi-je, 85. 

Cliola, clothing a child for first 
time, 754-5. 

Chola Sahib, 710. 

Cholasop, an unsewn and nu- 
ll eninied reddish -yellow head- 
dress provided by the bride’s 
maternal grandfather and 
worn by her till it wears 
ont, 896. 

Cholera, 140. 

Choti, 391. 

Chi*ewal, 1st Bliadon, 473. 
Chinstiaii, creed, 256. 

Chucla, Baba, 326. 

Cliughattai, 58. 

Chuliils, 630. 

Cliubewala, 393. 

Cliuhra, 217, 226. 

Chuliri-saresh, — saroj, 145. 
Chuhrii, 297-8. 

Chnlian lena, 903. 

Chundri, red (? cloth), 843. 
Chnngru, 433, 

6hungu, 213. 

Glmi^ah, wizdrat of Chaniba, 693. 
Churel, 202, 204,^206, 207. 
Chuiushwai*, 416, 

Ch'yi-<3.ar5 later Buddhism, 72. 

B 
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Circtiujoi.sion. 778 ; rites in 

Xaiigra, Western Punjab, La- 
hore, Malei* Kotlii, 779 ; J3alia- 
walpnr, 779 ; Tiawalpindi, 779. 
Cocoannt. 680. 

Coins, Sikh, 702,. 

Colombo, 687— S. 

Comet, 129. 

C ompnrgati on, 907. 

Confession, 552. 

Cord, umbilical, 747, 764. 
Coronation mark , 680. . 

Cosmogony, Moslem, 560. 

Couv^acle, 761 ; — -in Mandi, 742. 
Cow, worship oH, 139, 140. 
Cremation, 845. 

Crown, at weddings, 798. 

Cj*ows, omens from, 228. 

Colts, Vedie, 118. 

Clip-marks, 626- 
Cure, of disease, 254 fF. 


D. 

Dabistan, 685. 

Dacca, 684, 686—7. 

Dadra, a disease, 874. 

Dadrn, a deofa, 155. 

Dadaji, 394. 

Dag, -ni, demon, 211, 21 7, 470. 
Dagi, 348-9, 435. 

Da.giali, festival, 472 f. 

Dalila, founder of Dehli, 23. 
Dalimarna, 846. 

Dahomey, Note 4, 743. 

Datums'), 182, 206. 

Dakliiia, 802. 

Dakshana, 841. 

Dajh, pi*esents from bride’s side 
to brideg'room, 822. 

Daka, rishi, 43. 

Dakan, 211. 

Dakaiit, Brahmans, 43, 126, 127. 
Dakliila, entrance, 802. 
Dakhnashuri, 439. 

Dakkini, 77, 82. 

Dakiii, 377. 

Dal, army, 701, 702. 

Dala, god of war, S3. 

Dalai -Lam a, 82, 84, 85 ; Raja of 
Bashalir, incarnated as, 98. 
Dalala, go-between, 806. 

Dali lialna, 145. 

Dallawalia, 706. 


r Dalle wall a, 701. 

Damara, 53. 

I f)ambah, P bia'de-prico, 786. 
i Dannlfima, 685 ; Saliib, 711. 
Dammar, 53. 

Damodri, 801. 

Damolial, eideoUr, 430. 

I Dan, charity, 716. 

Dana Slier, shrine of, 769. 

Dancing, in Shah jour, Balochki, 
919; religious, 920; as a pas- 
time, 920. 

Damla, 801. 

Dandalwasa, jan, 896. 

Daiulasa, toothstick, 760. 
Dandigars, saint of, 543. 

Dang‘ai‘ Kliel, 591. 

I Dangfir Pii*, 589—90, 591. 

: Daui, a godiing, 432. 

Danial, 357. 

I naniglieh Singh (Siklis of ySindh 
i Sagar Iloabj, 707. 

1 Daun, Sai'sahan, 400. 

I Daiiwi Nag, 167. 

I Dara Devi, 340. 

Dai*a Shikoh, 394, 502, 615-6, 
635, 685, 883. 

Darada, Dai'd, 53, 60. 

Darbar Sahib, 711, 712. 

Dai'dhak. Dar-, 51. 

Dards, cannibalism among, 25; 

infill ence of, 35. 

Dareoti, shrine, 471. 

Dari, zulrat, 593. 

Darolii, oath, 482 f. 

Daridal, 60. 

Darshana, 63, 108. 

Dart deiia, to give tlie thread., 
751. 

Daruiia, 120. 

Darvveshes (feeding), 760. 

Dasahi, 10th day after a death, 

857, 859, 902 ; shaving on, 840. 
Dasahi’a, 10th day after a deatli. 

858. 

Dasaundh, — wandh, 683 ; a tithe, 
780. 

Dasehra, 706. 

Dasgatar, lOth day after a deatli, 
857. 

Dastar bandi, 861. 

Dastgir, 542. 

Dast-i-gbaib, 493, 507. 

Dasuni, 471. 

Dasut(li)an, bathing on lOtli day 
after child-birth, 752, 892. 
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Das wail, 886. 

Data Gaiij l^aklislu 532. 

Data Sher Baklol, 535, 

J3aud Jaliainan, (>05. 

Daud-az-yOahiri, 505. 

Da Ilia t Khan, ISTawal), Lodi, (>77. 

J)aya, lueivy, 916. 

Day a. (Jir, Baba, 427. 

DaVa-kall>i, 244. 

!I')aya Raiu (JnjaT*, Htoiy of, 654 il. 

L)a\s, nulnckx, 2KL 241 ; for 
fairs. 397. 

Doad. inalt'vohjiit, wor'^^bip of, 
202; j>i*o])ii iaf ( mI, 198-9, 

DeaMi cortnnoiaies, Jliiidii, 839. 

Deaili customs (Moslem) in Ouj- 
rat, 874, 875, 877 ; (iui*gaoii, 

874, 882, 889; Imdliiaiia, 874, 

877 : Kapnrtbala, 875 ; Leiab 
ta.lisil, iSIianwuli, 875, 890 ; 

Jallnndiii*. 877; Slialipnr, 877, 
879 ; Ravk cS78, 880. 887, 888, 
889 ; Siaikot. 879 ; Ainbala, 880. 
891 ; Isa Kbel, 881 ; Deva Gbazi 
Khan, 881, 882, 887, 89i ; 

Kohiit, Note T, 882; Guvdas- 
pur, 883; Miaiiwali, 884, 885; 
PesliHwar, 887 ; Jbainiu. 808. 

Death customs (Moslem) nimmg 
the Slnali Miilmnimadaiis of 
Giirgaon, 878 ; Rajx>iits, A wans, 
dats, ( J u jars, I )og;ars and Ai*ains 
of Ijudhiana, 878 ; vSliiabs a.nd 
Sunnis of Gurgaon, 882 ; S^llin^is 
and Sliialis, S89. 

Dealb customs (special) in Sir- 
mu r, 870, 871, 872 ; Dera Gliazi 
Klian, 870, 871; the Simla 
Hills, 870, 871, 872, 873 ; Pacb- 
luid tabsil, 871 ; Guji*at, 871 ; 
the Cis-Giri conntry, 871; tlie 
''Prans-Giri conntry, *872 ; among 
Kanets. 

Deatli siiyierstitions. various, 868. 

Death, effects of, on the living, 

86(>. 

Death-bed cmifession, Moslem, 

875, 

Deatli observances, Moslem, 874. 

Deatli Eiitual (Veclic), 839 ; Garto 
Parana, 840. 

Dea.th rites of the old (Hindu'), 

868 . 

Death superstitions (Hindu), 868. 

Deafli iu childbed, 747, 878. 

'Death observances (Hindu), 839. 


Deatli commeinoi'ations, Hindu, 
862. 

Death, sickness and, 209. 

Dedha Lai, 604. 

Deg, howl, 703. 

Deliia, a Jat faction, 14. 

Debra, 706, 916. 

J)ebi*a, tbe, 916. 

Debra RMia jSran.ak, Kangra, Sikh 
temple and tomb, 716. ' 

Debj*a Daba Nanak, iiiandii* con- 
taining tomb of Guru Nanak at 
Gurdas})ur, 710. 

Dehra Dun, 686. 

Del, a share, 797, 

Delhi, 490, 678, 685, 690. 774, 779, 
860 ; Moslem Colleges at, 49(> f . 
Demcbog, Samvara, 77. 

Deo, aborigine, 55. 

Deo, d^masty of Jammn, 693. 

Deo Chaiid, cleota, 447. 

Deo Gliui‘ka, 465. 

Deo Junga, 467, 

Deo JSlata, 407. 

Deo SCir, 469. 

Deodar, 403, 466. 

Deoki, 369 ; — Nandan, 370. 
Deokiji's Peeaii of Joy, 767. 
Deotban, 472 f. 

Depa-raja, see Dev. 

Depuiig, 85. 

Dei*a jhankna, 815. 

Dev, Depa-raja, of Bhutan, 85.. 

Dev =“ per/, 559. 

Deva, 113. 

Devi, 132, 137, 147, 149, 233, 259, 
314, 318 ff, 419 ; cult of, 694—5, 
916 ; ^ as smalL-pox goddess, 
350 ff ; in Suket and Mandi, 
426 f. 

Devi Cbaivd, 184. 

Devi Hawra, 274. 

Devi Mata, 355, 

Devi Shimlasan, 302. 

Devi Tara, 357. 

Devi Thai, 321. 

Devki, 129. 

Devuthiii, 288, 

Dewa, 293 ff. 

Dewa-dhami, 735. 

Dewal, 287. 

Dewat, Siddb, 278. 

Dhai-sira, meanings of, 746. 

Dhaji, monolith, 175. 

Dhakao, tirst daj^ of wedding rites* 
896. 


B 2 
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Dliam, 816, 824. 
llhauial, a danoe, 920. 

Dhaiiian (pci'iod of child -bii‘t]i), 
= chliati, 751-2. 

DliJimaii. karna, 775. 

Dhanitit], 393. 

Jlliaiuili J)e\ri, 340. 

Dhanak, 352. 

Dliandi Jleo, 4G7. 

Dhan£>- cei*enioiiy, 793. 

Dhani, a tiabal t-ract, 50. 

Dliaiiial, a Rajput ti*ihe, 50. 
Jlbaiiig’lieh Siugdi, 707, 

JJhaiijiye, S45. 

IJliauu Deo, 468. 

Dljaiifni, deota, 448. 

1 )h a 11 vai itari , 369. 

DhaiiwanfcaL*, -wrann, 120. 

Dliarcli, 469. 

Dharu) = luiu, betrothal, 785— (b 
Dharnia. 107, 3G8 ; faith in divine 
existence, 716. 

Dharniapala, 77, 

Dharina-puna, 789. 

Dharnia. Raj, 841. 

Dhai‘m-bhai, 905. 

Dharni slianta, 861. 

Dliarpi Singli f Sikhs of the 

Raclnia Doab), 707. 

Dharti Mata, 123, 129, 193. 

Dhaulii, a god, 416. 

Dlie, fei Jat class, 14. 

Dliejn, a widower who re-inarries, 
900. 

Dhenuka, 369. 

Dlieta, bride’s father or kin, 787, 
803. 

J^hiana, 110. 

Dhiaiii, a girl born in the tribe, 
750. 

Dhiani-Boddhisattva, 78, 80, 81. • 

Dhianpur, in Gurdaspur, 394. 1 

Dhinwax* girls, 317. I 

Dhir Mai, 686. ’ 

Dhlraj, toleration, 716. . j 

Dhobi, 356. 

Dhodiia, 883. 1 

Dhok, setting out, 821. J 

Dliola, scanty di‘awei*s worn by a ! 

bride, 896. 

Dholi Devi, 323. I 

Dhris, a dance, 919. I 

Dhudha,, 605. I 

Dhiij, 148. ■ 

Dhiik, request, 804, -na, 805. j 

Dhunbal Xag (Dhum Rikhi), 169. I 


Dliiinds, 820. 

Dll [India/, 103. 

Dhfiru. 447. 

Dhyana., 63; 1 )hiHiii- liuddlm, 77, 
78. 

Dial-Bhaw aii-panth, 393, 

Diali, [J diirdli. 347, 

Digjtnibara, 103, 104, 105,= 

Botika or Digvasana, 113. 
Diksha, 111. 

Dikshfd, 24(>. 

Dilawar Jvlian, (>06. 

"Dil-jan, “luihi, 907. 

Dindar, n mullah. 884-5. 

Din dharjia, to Hx tlie da^’^ — for a 
wedding, 83(>. 

Dini-bliai, 821. 

Dill Pan ah, 603. 

Dionysos, 371. 

Disasul, 239. 

Diseases tramsfei* of, 257 ; \va/stiiu>s 
252 f. 

Distinction of castes (keliias) 
pi-oliibited among Sikhs, 698, 
Ditlm, Family, 454. 

Diva dharyara, 841. 

Divination, in Kanaar, 94. 

Divine Faith, of Akhar, 501. 
Divinity, Sikh conception of, 720. 
Diwa dhariara, 849. 

Diwali, 145, 238, 325, 755, 915. 
Diwana Malang*, 579. 

Doaba Singhs (Sikhs of the Jul- 
Inndur Doab), 707. 

I3og*, 225. 

Dogar, 221. 

Dohangnii, 433. 

J-)oli, fail', 397. 

Dolma, 7], 81; described, 93. 
Domestic observances in JCariial 
891. 

Doinunha, 145, 400. 
iOonkhru, a deoia^ 430. 

Dorje = vajra, 77. 

DorjeUak, monastery at, 74; 

Dorjechang, Vajradhara, 77. 
Dorje’chang = Va'jradhara, 74. 
Dorjechigje, Vajrabhaira va, 77. 
3*Dorjep’ag*-m(>, 82 = Vajravahari, 
88 . 

Dorjesempa, Vajrasattva, 77. 
ilorinai, 379. 

Dothainya, 157. 

Dowry, Hindu, 801, 818; Muham- 
madaii, sharai (lawful), riwaji 
(customary), S27, S28. 
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Dn'^an, H coi'innoiiy on Otli or 7Mi 
day aTtcr Lirtli, 770. 

IL'ivina, sacMTHl, 52. 

DravitUiuis in N. India> r", 20. 

nrn\ya, 1(^7. 

DiMniins, 235, 50G. 
i >j'e\vantli, 585. 

DiHfUii Aidiarya, 131, 353. 

Dm /A*, 1st). 

Dna -i-kliair, SOI. 

DuLaui, 0)5. 

J)uda.dhari, 217, 470. 

Diulalia, Sbiv, 205.^ 
l)ri<l-|)o, [)lian t<oins, S3. 

DugHTia, 907. 

Dngldi, deotfu (>91. 

Dugpa, sub-onler of ]^yignnapa 

71. 

Dakar, 93. ^ 

Dalha, dulo, bridegroom, S03. ^ 
Diilla. Bbatti, Legeml of, 646 if. 
Dalo or Dxilba, 803. , 

Dfnn, 161, 231; cult of, 418 ft ; 
deseentof, 55 ; a class in Cbilas, 
59; at weddings, 836. 
l)nml)Hla, 709. 

Dnmimlo, 563. 

Dumtii, 760, 779. 

Durbba Sliarslii, 430. 

Diirga, 318, 325, 337, 339, 354 
ashtaini, 359. 

Durminda, 563. 

Dusbrnan, 907. 

Dwadsba, 12tb day after a deatii, 
S()0. 


E. 


Excornmunicatiori of Banda. 700. 
Expiatory ceremony (FTunlii), 870. 


738 


Earth, sleeps. 252. 

Eartlupiake, 134. 

Earth-wnn‘sbip, 130. 

Eastern Punjab, Note 3, /86. 
Eclipse, in pregiiaiicjy, ^127, 
deatb during, 869. 

Educiiition, jMosleni, 495. 

Effects of dcatli on living, Sbb. 
p]gyptian mummies, 688. 

Eightb cbild, 745. 

Elements of life. 845. 

Em iix abaci, 679, 701. 

Euuncbs, 396. 

Evil eye, 209 ; phecautions against, 
766. 

Exchange betrothal ami maa^riage, 
7SS. 


F. 


Eairios, 211. 

Eair.s. in Kulu, 435. 

Faiyaillaparia, 700. 

Eaklir Alam, Sayyid, 580. 

Eakhr-nd Din, 491. 

Eaklir- iid-Din Muhib-un-Nabi, 

Maiilana, 533. 

Eaqir Sar, Sikli temple and fab', 
715. 

Earabi, al-, 507. 

Earid-ud-riiii Sbakarganj, 491 f, 
4-95 ; a disciple of, 534, 535—6. 
Earidfin, 21. 

Ear rukb si ar, 7 00. 

Easts, 237. 

E'atawa, -i-Alamgiri, 503 f. 

E'ateli Gul Baba, 598. 

Eateli Shall Sahib, Pir, 598. 
Eateligarli, 690. 

E'atbu, Bawa, shrine at Baniwal, 
692. 

Eathullah Sbirazi, Amir, 500. 
Eatiha, 886 ; -kbwani, 884. 

Eatima, daughter of IVluhammad, 
177, 778. 

Eatimid movement, 507. 

Fatn, Baba, 403. 

Eazl Shab, 551. 

Feeding Brahmans, 733, 734, 742, 
745, 750, 753, 754, 756, 851, 853, 
854, 859, 860, 861, 871. 

Feeding the brotherhood oi' kins- 
folk, 732, 733, 734, 735, 737, 
742, 750, 751, 752, 753, 754, 755, 
760, 775, 854, 859, 883. 

Fees to Brahmans and priests, 
753, 754, 765, 841, 849, 871, 879. 
Female infanticide, 696, 697. 
Fei*ozepur, Sikh sbrines in, 712 ff. 
Festivals, 237. 

E'^eudalism, in hills, 401. 

Fictitious kinship, 903. 

Firdusi, 540. 

Ehre- worship, 46. 

Fix'oz Shah I., 543. 

Ehroz Shah II., 492. 

Ehroz (Shah) III., 490, 494-5. 
E^irst fruits, 437 . 

First tonsui'e, 755. ^ 
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First-born, 742 ; son (jesHf), 743. 
Firuzi Colleg*e, at Uch, 40 f5. 
Footprint of Vishnix, 909. 

Forms of houses, 915. 

Fovsterag-e (Hindu), 754 ; (iMosleni), 
775- 

Fi ‘o e 1 n ii s on ry , 55 -1- . 

Friday. 240. 

G*. * 

Gaclicha, 113 

Gad (? g'adli), a visit. Sl2, 819, 
830: 

Gadd- 825. 

Gadderaii, a tribal tj*act, 51. 

(liaddi, 130, 21<) ; -s, beti'othal 

Miiioiig-, 7S8. 

G-adal Siiaikh, 499. 

Gadlv, a ]>resciit of <*a,sli, 819. 
Gajju, Babii, 200. 

Gakhaj-, 49; ''Ibirki origan of, 58. 
Gal, 433. 

Galchui, centre ot the Gelulqxa, 75, 
76; IJ iiiv'ej-sity, 85. 

Ganibhir Deo, 467. 

Gambling’, at weddiug, 815. 

Garni, mask, 471. 

Gana., a wi'istlet of co1oui‘cm 1 thread. 

821 ; == kaiig’iia, 837. 

Gtoa klioliiH, loosing* tlie zone," 

819 ; clilioran, 825. 

Gan as, 113. 

Ganas. exclia.nge of, 904. 

Gaud, knot, — chitrawa, knottijig' 
of married ])aix’\s clothes in 
|)reg’nancy of wife, 735. 
Gandaxds, 53. 

Gandli, knot, 814, 836-7 ; — bandlii, 

820 ; — pawaii, 820. 

Gan dll ax *a, bound ax*ies of, 2(5, 
Gaiidharb, ixiaiTiag*e, 795. 
Gandhari, tyi^e of .sati, 200. 
Gandmul, inauspicious time, 741. 
Gandoi'a, large cake of sugar, 
840. 

Gauds, the, 742. 

Ganer, a festival, 348 f. 

Ganesh,119 ; — puja(form of mar- 
riage, 795 ; vvoi-sliir) of, 375, 
420, 784-5, 787, 788, 789, 795, 
916. 

Gang’ Bhaix’o, Mahiideo, 269. 

Ganga, 131. 

Gauga-bahixi, 907 ; -bhais, 903. 


Gangajal, 85 1. 

Gauges, 132, 840, 841, 842, 850, 
856, 8(53. 

I Gangor, 327. 

' Gaiig-usliabT, stud., 692. 

j Ganiii, 111. 

Gan janinli, sJirine, 388. 

Gtinklnis jiii-nii, 855. 

Ga-npiiii, worsbi]> ot, 731, 73(>, 

737. 

Gun wall, 350. 

Gai'H Durg'ii Devi, 339. 

Gai-ai Pa tan. 3>57. 

(bii-bh sanskfir, 732. 

Gui*nnikli^\ a, 85. 

Gartliok, /Cfirtliok. 7 1 . 

Gaj-nr, 225. 

(birfir l^mTinu, inHii(‘n<*e on deatll 
2 *ites, 839 -4(). 

(larfu* )Sain (CJiand), 403. 

(insb, 1.33 

Gasi, fairy, 217. 

Gutxnar, 470. 

Guteru, 217. 

Ga(-(li)]>Hna, «83(>. 

' Gati, funeral rites, 874. 

Gau-dfin, gift of a cow, 841. 
Gaulii’i, = Hir Natli, 429, 430. 
Gau-nud<ha, 914. 

Gann, z/eo/a, 44 S. 

Gaxxra (-i), 420. 

Gaxxtama, 6(>, (57, 119 ; rislii, 12C>, 
169, 421. 

CJayasliin, Devi, 339. 

Gayathri mantra, Note 2, 748 
GaziTini, 540 
Geg*, dexxxon, 83. 

Gelong, 84. 

1 Gcdnkpa, 73, 75, 77, 85. 

1 Gen -yen, (54, 84. 
j Geoxge Thomas, 703, 707. 

Geses, 85. 

Getsili, 84. 

Ghaib, al, 50(5. 

Ghaibi Pir, 627. 

Gliallu-ghara, defeat," 702—3. 
Gliania, Kaulu’a, 706. 

Gharabau (adhmarag), 845. 
Ghariisni, jag, 436. 

Gharastxii, a wedding custom, 796. 
Gharbiah, marriage, 795. 

Ghai*e Bhan, Pir, 628. 

Ghax’oli, 821. 

Ghat, 857 ; — mtoiia, 849. 

Ghatak, iiiauspiciotis, 742. 

Ghatiala, 217, 470. 
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Iiiiti ■c.*]iai!(Uu*maii, when moon is 
insiuspicioas, rf\ ghatak, 740. 
<*iutt)‘iali, 300. 

(ihazi, Ih), Cy2± 

(j{ha7ii Sultan Mnliamnunl, (531. 

(Miazi \YMli])iin, 02(5. 

(Uiehii, 124; birth-cjnstoms ot^, 7G4, 
782. 

Glni'th, -ni, ]i V])Grganiv among, 42. 

< i hordn, 41(). 

(.iliore Sliali, (517. 

( nu>ri eliarlina, mounting* the mare, 
700, 817. 

(Shorian, 794. 

({hosji, 368. 

((hosts, 197-8; precautions against. 
7-t7, 879. 

((hot. biddegrooin, 803. 

(Ihranka, 354. 

< ( hnlani, 503. 

({hiilam Husain Khan, (590. 
(Ihnmbar, a dance of men, 919. 
(ihanilakai, zldrat^ 589. 

(ihfint, 807, 832. ' 

Gliurchari, 895. 

(Ihnssal, washes, 877. 

(Jhntti, 765, 804, 

Giami. 71(5, 717. 

((iari, 488. 

(jliarii, family, 277. 

(tit'ts ill extremis ” (Hindu), 841; 

1(3 bride (Hindu), 800-2. 

(01, 281. 

Gil, festival, 471 f. 

(Jilgit, 127. 

(Jilhrii Tliaii, 432. 

(■iirali-puja, 739. 

Git'i, 871. 

(iiiosiics, 51(). 

(Joat, 134. 

Gobind Singh, (luru, 391. ^ 

((od bharua, to HU the la]), 810; 

— lena. to adopt, 802. 

(Joda dena, to place one’s ^knee 
(under head of deceased), 843. 
(Juda.-diAvana, knee-resting, 888. 
Godaa* Shah, (525. 

Godlings, minor, 433. 

(U)ds’ awakening, the, 915. 

Gogo, the cow of Brahma, 183. 
((ofra, = bag, 895, 896. 

(5ola, bones, 850. 

< I olden Temple, 719. 

(Joler, raja ot, 689. 

Goli, Nag. 163-4. 

Gom, meditation,” 63. 


Gundal Bar, 53. 

Gondal Jats, 53. 

Gonkar-clihag-dug*ba, Tara -Devi, 

94. 

Gopal, Thaknr, 261. 

Gopala Krishna. 368. 

Goparsab, symbolical birtli from a 
cow, 740. 

Gor Sultan, Pir, 622. 

Gorakh - h atr i ,679. 

Gorakhinata, (579. 

Gorakimath, 125-6, 172, 173-81, 
184, 191, 264. 

Goraya, 2S2. 

Goriya, Sidli, 427. 

Gor-khatri , at Peshawar, 679. 

Gosain, 261—2, 264, 319, oSS f, 
391 f. 420 ; — s, Gir, 285. 

Goshali' Nag, 169. 

Got kuuala, 802, 823-4. 

(xotrachar (recitation of), 787. 
Govind (Rai) Singh, Guru, 369, 
688 ft, 694, 704, 714—5. 

Govindwal, 681. 

Grahin dena, to give a morsel of 
bread, 785. 
rah 11 , 127. 

Gramang’, a deofa^ 432. 

Granth, the, manuscripts of, 688; 
Sikh, 676 ; Bag Asa, 677, 681, 
682, 688; — Gums’ heir, 705, 
710, 711-2, 713. 

Gi‘anthi, 704. 

Greek thought, and Islam, 507. 
Griha, pratishta, 913. 

Grihya vSutras, B40.^ 

Grub-chen = 82. 

Giidd, dena, 734. 

Guga, 121, 143—4, 171, 200, 317, 
377 ; me Gugga.” 

Guga Alahadeo, 271. 

Gugat, 179. 

Gugerl, 186. 

Gugga, 262, 301. 

Guggnaih, 183. 

Gug'i'i, 182. 

GuildvS, patron saints of, 398, 543. 
Gnjar, 13 ; fr. Gnrjara, 36 ; iiiter- 
inaiTiage with Bajpnts,^ 44 ; 
Daya Bam, story of, 654 
Gujarat Singh (Sikhs of the 
(Jhiiihat Doab), 707. 

Gujrat, Gurpira, 31 ; = Mewat, 

in Alberuui, 36. 

Gul, 914. 

Gnl Muhammad, 596. 
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Gulia ritlia, 679. 

Guna, instinct, aus'ri, lower,” 716, 
da'ivt, “ hig'lier.” 

Giinds, factions in Kurrani, 586—7. 

Gun^a, 146—7, 214. 

Gnpt Ganga, 130, 266. 

Gupt Sax', 714. 

Gupta ascendancy', 31. 

Gnpti, 110. 

Gnptxishar, Tliakiix*, 428. 

Gnr, soi*cei*er, 437 ; a idte, 792. 

Gni'baksh Sing-li, S. 679. 

Gnr-bliai, 903. 

Gxircliara, Sikli horse, 708. 

Gurdaspnr, 700 ; Aloslem shrines 
in, 624—5 ; Sikh shidnes in, 
710-11. 

Giirditta, Jlaha, 685—6, 705. 

Giii'gaon, death siipei'stitions, 855 ; 
Moslem shi'ines in, 624 ; Mn- 
h am nia. dans, 876. 

Gurgon, 73. 

Gxii'J, sword, 147. ' 

Gnrnankhi, oa*ig*iii of, 677, 681. 

G'ai‘ohach, 470. 

Guru, the, first initiates of, 697. 

Guru Amar Das’s teaching, 682. 

Guru, Ram Has, 682 ; Ai*jan, 682 ; 
Har Govind, 684 ; Hai* Rai, 685; 
Har Kishan, 685 ; Teg Bahadur, 
686 ; Govind Rai, 688 ; Xanak, 
676; Angad, 680; Amar Das, 
681 ; Har Sahfii, 705, 710, 714. 

Gux'udwara in Ropana (Sikh 
temple), 714. 

Gurumatta (Council of the Guru), 
704. 

Guru'^s authority, 684 ; office be- 
comes hereditaiy, 682. 

Guims’ successioai rites, 680, 

Guru Sar, 712, 715. , 

Guru, Mahai*aja, 704 ; — matta, ih. 

Gurya Siddh, 184. 

Gurzmaj*, 559. 

Gwala, 214. 

Gwalior, 684. 

Gwalji, 370. 

Gya, 862. 

Gyal, 202. 

Gyansarupa, 125. 

sGyarah, kix-ya on 11th day after a 
death, 860. 

^ Gyarwin. 

GySai, Devi, 330. 

Gyephan, 403. 

Gyilr-Bon, 61. ■ 


H. 

Habibi, 540, 

Haddi, sliai-bat, 820. 

Iladi, Fir, Rahuuma, 543, 

Hadia Quran,* 875. 

Hadis, 505 ; of Unim-i-Khalid, 519. 
Haiat-xx’l-Mir, 629. 

Haji Muhammad, 550. ^ 

Haji Ratan, p51. 

Hal, 130. 

Haladhat, “ i-ed Iiaiid,” the day of 
the 1st htiti [from hald/ hdfh']^ 
Half-head, 780. 

Mali, 150. 

Hamail, 780. 

Hamid-nd-Din Abulgais, 547, 
Hamsa, 369. 

Hamza Ghaiis, of Sialkot, 678. 
Hamza Sultan, 602. 

Hanati, 502 f. 

Haiibal, Ahmad ihn, 505. 

Handali, 571. 

Han gam a karna, $01. 

Hanif, 517. 

Hansi 1. ISTote 4, 786, 791. 
hlaninnan, 119, 120, 129, 211, 253, 
317 ; Bir, 185. 

Haqani Shah, zidrat^ 593. 

Hat* Govind, 683-4, 704-5 ; maaiid 
of, 710, 711. 

Hai* Kishan, GuiTi, 685, 705, 

Har Rai, Guru, 685, 705. 

Hai’ Sang’ Deo, 468. 

Harda Lala, 203. 

Hardaul Lala, 195. 

, Hard wax’, 840, 844, 851 . 

Hari, 367, 368, 677, 682. 

Hai'i dali, 815. 

Hari Ranji, Baba, 393. 

Hax'i Singh Halwa, Ballad of, 720. 
Haridas, 390. 

Haxudvrar, 680. 

Hai’i mandai*, 709, 682—3. 
Harimbha, rdhshani^ 466 
Haidpur, I'aja of, 688 ; Sikh inandir 
and two fail's at, 715 ; — in 
Mahlog, 692 
Harw'a, Devi, 274 
Harmal, 355. 

Harnakas, 366. 

Harsha, 39. 

' Harsh u, 204. 

Hasan Abdal, 678. 
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Hasan, al-Hasri, 50(). 

Hasan i, 559. 

Hashani Shah, (>24. 

Hassau Abtlal, (>7S. 

Hassu Teli, 54:i. 

Hastinapiir ( Delhi), 097. 

HaslTii, 7S4. 

Hat Koti, 3'lS; Mala, 405. 

Hatarh, 7SH ; exchange betrothal, 
788. 

Hateshvvari, f)urga, 405. 

Hath bhra, 798 ; =chanuk uhuiga. 

Hathlewan, “ harul-taking,” in 
marriage, 797, 815. 

Hathur, 70;k 

Hatiya, H()4. 

Haalania, a Jat taction, 14. 

Havvau (or horn), a (pm*iti cation 
by tire)i 740, IS^Ue 5, 741, 742, 
m<K S60, 871, 

Ha^^at-ul-Mlr, 180. 

Hayat-uI-Mu% Hakhi, 594. 

Ha^.ara (L)ist.), shriues iu, 59311. 

Hazrat, 208. 

Hazuri, 541. 

Head compression, 754 

Hele flats, 14. 

Hem Raj, 394. 

Hensi, in Spiti, 69. 

Herat, a tj*aot in Gujrat, 50. 

Herx hui, nuunnod (used of a woman 
of lower caste than her husband), 
901. 

Hibo, a dance, 919. 

Hidayatnllah, 532, 

Hill i*ajas'' confederacy against 
Sikhs, 690, 

Hills, Eastat‘n, Ethnography of the, 
5, 

Himalaya, Hindnisrn in, 400 ff. 

Himalayan Tract, The, 4. 

Himalayas, shrines in, 197, 

Hindu betrothal, 782 ; kinds and 
terms for, 785 ; by exchange, 
788 ; annulment of (pani pila- 
wan, mathe lagawan or sawan), 
787 ; oontx*act, times for, 784 ; 
contract, validity of, 790; ages 
for, 791; observances, 784; re- 
pudiation of, 790 ; observances 
in Gurgaon, 786 ; South-east 
Punjab, 786 ; Gurdaspur, 791 ; 

» Western Punjab, Hote 2, 786, 
791 ; BahawaJpur, 787 ; Muz- 
a:Eargarh, 788-91, 792 ; North- 
east of Punjab, 789 ; EIulu, 789 ; 
12 a 


Sliahjmr District, 790-1 ; Jlie- 
luni, 791 ; Sialkot, 791 ; Dera 
Ghazi Khan, 791 ; Hansi, 791 ; 
Jhang, 792 ; observances among" 
the Gaddis of Chamba. 788 ; 
Kanets. 789; Clmhras of Bial- 
kot, 789 ; Gujars, Rors and data 
of Kaitlial, 790. 

Hindu bride’s i"etui*n home, 802. 
Hindu children’s pai-ticipation in 
Tazia procession, 742. 

Hindu bix^th observances in Delira 
tahsil of Kangra, 739; Baha- 
wal}>ui% 739 ; Perozepui', 739— 
747 ; Mandi, 739-747, 750 ; 

Nurpur tahsil of Kangra, 
Note 1, 741 ; Ambala, Note 6,. 
741 , the Simla Hills, 742 ; 
Kaiigi'a, 742 ; Saraj, 742 ; 
Hamirpui", 742 ; Jampur tahsil, 
743 ; Kasur, 744 ; Hoshiai*pui*, 
745-747, 748; Karnal, 745 ; 
Rohtak, 745 ; Ludhiana, 747 ; 
Sialkot, 747 ; Guji-aiiwala, 747. 
Hindu children, death rites of, in 
Bahawalpur, 862, 865 ; Shah- 
pur, 862, Note 2, 865 ; Jind, 

862, 863 ; Ziifarwal tahsil, 

Sialkot, 863; Guigaoii, 863, 
864 ; K apui‘thala, 863, 864,. 

865 ; Multan, 863 ; Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 864, Note 2, 865; Jam- 
pur, 864 ; Gurdaspur, 864 ; 
Tohana, 865 ; Karnal, Note 3,. 

865 ; Khangali Dogi*an tahsil,. 
Note 3, 863 ; Gujranwala Dis- 
trict, 863 ; Hissar, 863 ; Kangra, 

863, 865; Sialkot, 863, 864; 
Guji’at, 863, 864, Note 3, 865 ; 
Rohtak, 863, 864 ; Amritsar, 864, 

866 ; Isa Khel, 864, 865 Mont- 
gomei*y, 864 ; Mianwali, 864. 

Hindu children, death rites of, 
among the Rajputs, Jats, and 
Mahajans, in Rohtak, 863. 

Hindu Jats, Note 4, 863. 

Hindu death observances in Jind,. 

841, 843,. 849, 850, 851, 860,. 
861, 868; Rohtak, 841, 852; 
Sialkot, 841, 851, 856, 858, 859, 
861 ; Kangra, 841, 849 ; Kulu, 

842, 851, 858, 869; Ambala, 
843 ; Montgomery, 843, 861 ; 
Gurgaon^ 843, o4S— 850, 853, 
857 ; Multan, 849, 868, 869 ; 

C 
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Toliaua in Hissar, 850 ; Baha- 
walpnr, 851, 869 ; Bliakkar 

Talxsil, 852 : Mianwali, 852, 
857, 868 ; Bannii, 852, 'Note 2, 
868 ; Sliahpur, 852, 857 ; Koliat, 
853; Isa Khel, 857, 858, 861; 
Gujrat, 861; Hissar, 868; 
Maier Kotla, 869. 

Hindu death observances in the 
Kuruksbetr, 850; anicng’ Brah- 
mans, Khatris, Vaisyas and 
Sudras, 851, 852, 858-858, 850 ; 
the Aroras, 853 ; the Bishiiois, 
854 ; the I)ag*is, 858 ; the 
Kanets, 858 ; the Hajputs, 858 ; 
the Mahajans, Bohras, Buds, 
and goldsmiths, 858 ; Kshat- 
riyas, 859 ; at Bhiwani, 860. 
Hindu max’xdage obsei'vances 
among the Brahmans and 
Khatris, Gux'daspm*, Note 1, 
795—797 ; Jats Gurdaspiu% 795. 
Hindu inarxnage obsei'vances iii 
Gux*daspui% 798, 799; Baliawal- 
pux*, 795 ; Kulu, 795, 796 ; 

Churah wizai*at, Chainba, 796; 
Kangra, 796 ; Kalals, 798. 

Hindu marriage observaixces 
among the Bi’ahnxans, Khati*is 
and Jats of Gurdaspixi‘, 795, 
and Note 1, 798; Gaddis of 
Chamba, 796. 

Hindu Post-natal rites and pre- 
cautions among the J3 rah mans, 
748 ; Khatiis, 748—754 ; Vaisyas, 
74!^ ; Sudx'as, 748 ; Jats of 
Hosliiarpur, 748, 749 ; Jhinwax‘s, 
Note 2, 748 ; Nais, Note 2, 748 ; 
Aroras, 754 ; Sikhs, 756. 

Hindu post-natal precautions and 
rites in Bawalpiiidi, 748—751 ; 

* Rohtak, Note 2, 748—750, 755 ; 
Loharu, Note 2, 748 ; Patiala, 
Note 2, 748 ; Sangrnv, Note 2, 
748 ; Sirmur, 750 ; Dasuya 
tahsil of Hoshiax*pm’, 751 ; 
Jhelum, 751 ; Hazro tahsil, 
Attock, 752 ; Mandi, 753; 
Ferozepur, 754, 756 ; Mont- 
gomery, 755, 756 ; Gujranwala, 
755 ; Hoshiarpur, 755 ; Bud- 
hiaixa, 755. 

Hindu post-natal rites, 748. 

Hindu pregnancy idtes among the 
Lahoria Khatris, Note 4, 732 ; 
Bunjahi Khatris, Note 4, 732. 


Hindu pi*egnancy idtes in Fazilka, 
731 ; Sialkot, 731-733, 735 ; 
Hoshiarpur, 731-733, 734 ; 

Hissax^, 731—734 ; Patiala, 731 ; 
Gurdaspar, 731, 734 ; Jind, 732 ; 
Fex^ozepur, 732 ; Central Punjab, 
732; Amritsar, 733,734; Gixj- 
* j*anvvala, 733, 734 ; Bahawalpux*, 
733, 734 ; Btatu of Suket, 
Note 1, 736. 

Hindu ])regiiaiicy idles in the 
thii‘d montli, ankh salai, 731 ; 
tlxii‘d month, thakni, 731 ; third 
month, mitha bohia, 732; fifth 
month Badh (religdous), 732; 
hftli niontli, chiiotx ritau 

(x'eligious), 732 ; sixth month- 

chiiwaii, 733; sovc'uth month; 
bax'i 1*1 tan, rtdigioixs, 732 ; 

kanji or rit, 734 ; mid-preg- 
nancy (atlh-gabh), 733 ; seventh 
month, Devva-I)liami, 735; 

eighth month, Atliwahan, 736 ; 
eighth mouth, Athwansa, 737. 
Hindu observ'ances ; birth, 738 ff ; 

pregnancy, 731 if. 

Hinduism, 115. 

Hinglaj, 327. 

Hirma, Devi, 342, 347. 

Hisba, 504. 

Hoi, 326 

Hoja, Ai*ox*as, 710. 

Hoikar, 704. 

Homa, 695. , 

Hoi*oscopes, 783, 786. 

Horse, 140 ; “ ],)oiixts ” of a, 223-4* 
Hosain Khan, Note 4, (>83. 

Houi's, lucky, 251. 

Houses, su})erstitious and cex^e- 
nionies relating to, 910 if. 
Hubairi, 529. 

Huda, Jats, 356. 

Hujaj, 581. 

Hujat-ul-Aulia * Shaikh Daud 
Gangu, 539. 

Huji-a Shah Alohkam, 533 ; 

meaning of, 534. 

Human sacrifice, 694-5. 

Humaytin, 534. 

Hun, first recox^ded — invasion, 39. 
Huna, meaning of, 39. 

Huna, Bi*ahman, 404. 

Huns, White, 31 ; Ephthalites, 35. 
Huri Devi, 320. 

Hu^aini. 559 ; Sayyids, 586. 

Hust, 784. 
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I. 

Ibatlito, laws, 50(>. 

Ibrahim, Haji, 502. 
lehlu'an, 124. 

I<t<im)g'raphv', Jaina, 112. 

Jd, H06, 807, 809, 811, 812, 813, 
834^885, 886. 

Ideal Hind a bride, the, and bride- 
groom, 783. 

Ifrit, 560. 

Ijrna, 505, 

IkhtilM, 506. 

Ikliwan-us-Safa, 507, 

Tlahi, sect, 502. 

Ilham, 393. 

JJm-i-batin, 517. 

Ilm-i-zahii% 517. 

Ilyas, Militar, 563. 

Images, positions of, 434. 

Imam, 600, 601 ; — s, tbe foLir;, 
517. 

Imam Mahdi, 495, 502. 

Imam Razai, 579. 

Imam Shah, 607, 

Imam, tUe, 807, 888. 

Imam Zainan ka rupiya, 874. 
Imamia, a sect, 887. 

Imam-i-adil, 501, 

Imamon-ka-paik, 780. 

Imams, the 12, 554. 

Tmatus, of Panipat, 618. 
Incaimations, of Vishmi, 369 f. 
Indai*, 745, 870. 

Indai* Shui* Mabadeo, 270. 
Indeshar, 271. 
lndig<^ 137. 

Indo-Scythian, 33, 

In dr, 801. 

Indra, 80, 101, 126 ; = Govid, 
369, 371. 

In dm Hag, 151, 154. 

Indus, 864. 

Infanticide, female, 635. 

Invasions, two Aryan, 57, 
Investiture with, tbe sacred thread, 
797. ' 

Invisibility — of tombs and saints, 
627. 

Invisible saints, 627. 

Iqrar Husain, 608. 

Iranian dominion, 20 ; elements, 
25 ; Kambojas, Iranians, 25. 
Iron, first use of, 19^ 


Ishun, 244. 

Ishaq Asliab, 600. 

Ishar, 401. 

Ishatprag'bhara, 112. 

Islam, religious liistory of, 489 ; 

Naiialc’s attitude to, 681. 

Islamic theology, 504. 

Ismail, Samani, 489. 

Ismail Shah, 535. 

Ismailian, 507. 

Isqat, 884. 

Is tills an, 505. 

Istislali, 505. 

Istisqa, 533, 

j. 

Jcbhhct^ 579. 

Jackal, 227. 

Jadn, 15. 

Jaduii, 161. 

Ja:ffina, 687. 

Jaga, vigil, 293. 

Jagadgauri, 318. 

Jagadhri, 680. 
dagannath, 680. 

Jagatipnt, 349. 

Jagatsukh, in Kulu, 420. 

Jagesai* Mahadpo, 273. 

Jagitam, 430. 

Jagmata, 430. 

Jagitpat, 430. 

Jag- j up, 420, 912. 

dagra, vigil, 147 ; defined, 474. 

Jagrata, 917, 

dagru, 433^ 

dagra j|ag, 437. 

dahangir, 393, 501, 683—4, 689. 
daliaz Mahal, 546. 

Jain, 99. 

Jain Sayyid, 203. 

Jainism and Buddhism, 99. 
Jairami, 393. 

Jajman, 259. 

Jakh, 214, 233. 

Jal-matri, -pari, water-sprites> 
470. 

Jalal Baba, Sayyid, 595. 
Jalal-ud-Bin, Shah, 619.. 
Jalalabad, 699. 

Jalali, 552. 

Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, 544—5. 
Jalandhar, in Kulu, 459. 
Jalandhar, 181, 132, 495. 

Jalandi, deota, 440. 
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-Jaljogan, 215. 

Jal jogni, 216. 

Jal-matri^ 216. 

Jalpa, Devi, 319, 423. 

Jalpari, 216, 217. 

JaLsu ]^ag, 170. 

Jalus, accession, 499. 

Jam (god of burning grounds), 870. 

873. 

Jamadi-us-Sani, 808. 

Jamal Gliazi, 596. 

Jamal Sbab, Sayyid, 390. 
Jamal-ud-Dln, Sayyid, 532. 
Jamal-ud-Din, Shaikh, of IJch, 
495. 

Jamali, 113. 

Janiawana, a g‘ift made to a mother 
by her parents, 771. 

Jambu, 113, 227. 

Jambus vaniin. 111. 

Jamdag'gan, 379. 

Jamlu, 347, 422, 423, 424. 

Jamme Shah, 623. 

Jammu, 22, 23; Deo kings of, 693. 
Jamiia-bahin, 907, 

Jamiia-ji, 123, 193. 

Jampi/l Kying-po, 75 
Jampuri, 132. 

Jamun Nag, 149. 

Jamwalan, Nag, 154. 

Jamwalu, 263. 

Jan, 49. 

Jan Muhammad, 504. 

Jana, divine child, 475 ff. 

Janai, maiulage, 796. 

Janaza, funeral procession, burial 
service, 877, 881, 882. 

Jaiid, 136, 137. 

Jandahvasa, 898. 

Jandi puja, 351. 

Jandi waddi, 826. 

Jan diala, 702. 

Janeo, 393, 697, 756 ; or sacred 
thread ceremonies among the 
Twice -born ” castes, 756 ; 
Sndx’as, 756 ; Brahmans, 756, 
757 ; Khatris, 756 ; Vaisyas, 
756; Kshatriya, 756; Graddis 
of Kangra, 757 ; in Benares, 
757 ; in Sirmur, 757 ; ixsnal 
ceremony of initiation,* 758 ; 
mode of wearing, 758 ; mode of 
wearing while worshipping the 
gods, 758 ; among the Jogis, 
758 ; addition to, of the Klalli 
sutar, among the Acharj Brah- 


mans, Vaishnav and Bairagi 
Sadhus, 758 ; or sacred thread, 
length of, 756 ; agras (strands 
of), 756 ; Kath, tool used, 756 ; 
Grranthis, knots in a janeo, 757 ; 
length, material and age for 
xvearing for Brahman, Ohhatrn, 
and Vaisya, 757 ; kinds of, viz., 
Brahmgaiidh , V ishn ugand h , 

757 ; in betrothal, 785. 

Janera, a deota, 462. 

«Janet, = bar at, 895. 

Jangal Des, 178. 

Janiari Devi, 319. 

Jan -i -man, 907. 

Janmashtami, 472. 

Janti Das, Baba, 428. 

Jap, 717 ; Japp, ih. 

Jar, 732; — bharne ki. 

Jar-, jind-phnka, marriage, 796. 

Jai'eta, 182. 

Jaroian = chura karm, 753. 

Jartika, meaning' of, 59. 

Jaru Nag, 167. 

Jasi’ae,,Lala, 398. 

Jasx'ota, 701. 

Jassa Singh, Kalal, 702. 

JaswM, raja of, 689. 

Jaswan Dun, 51, 689. 

Jat, 136, 351, 352 ; Jats, dances of, 
919 ; — Gandia, 389 ; fair, 363 f. 

Jatanti Devi, 322. 

Jatasura, 53. 

Jatatai*, oO, 51, 53. 

.lather, ancestor, 200. 

Jathera, 193, 194. 

Jathiali, 348, 435. 

Jati, 104. 

Jati Abdal, 503. 

Jatiyat, 52. 

Jatki, a dialect, 17. 

Jatra, 149. 

Jatri, 262. 

Jats, 201 ; omens, 226, 236 ; in 
plains, 7 ; customs of, 8 ; dis- 
tingxxished' from Rajputs, 12; 
factions of in S.E., 13 ; meanings 
of, 57-9. 

Jattha, company, 701. 

Jatti Pind, zidvat at, 593. 

Jatu, 15. 

Jan chhare, pounding up of barley, 
814. 

Jau, deota^ 447. 

Jam*, 182. 

Jaur Singh, 188, 301. 
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Jawahii' Singh, 692. 

Jawalaji, -mukhi Devi, 319, 336. 
Jawalamnkhi, 694. 

Jawatra, 787* 

Jawaya Shah, 534. 

Jazya, 494. 

Jeshar, 461. 

Jesth, marriage of a first-hoim son 
in, 743. 

Jeth, 128, 241. 

Jetlia, first, — hanial, first preg- 
nancy, 732. 

Jeth a JBlintta, 220. 

Jevvar, 172, 173-180, 18S. 

Jhajra, 796 — 

(1) Patting the i‘ing in the 

bride’s nose ; 

(2) “ Regnlar ” marriage in 

Sh*mur. 

Jh and, tonsure, 755 ; syns. niundan, 
bliaddan; hair, 768, 603, 781; 
— (utariia), 390. 

Jhandula, hairy,” 762. 

Jhanjarira, i*e -marriage, 796. 
Jhanjhoti, 424. 

Jhankna, dera — , to visit, 815. 
Jhatak, 456. 

Jhilri, 7.99. 

Jhinwar, 563. 

Jholi (pilgrim’s wallet), 758. 
Jhomri, 919. 

Jhnmar, dance, kinds of, 919. 

Jhun, 49, 

Jibrni, 522. 

Jina, Dhiani-Puddha, 757. 
eJiiida Kaliana, 390, 391 f. 

Jinda Sahib, 390. 

Jindplmka, 796. 

Jinn, 207, 604; — s, 561. 

Jipur, deota^ 

Jirga ki x'oti, 806. 

Jit Danon, 465. 

Jiva, soul,” 107. 

Jiwar, a Cliauhan, 178. 

Jizya, 503. 

Jnana (gyaii), perfect wisdom, 
63, 108. 

Jodha Ram, 393. 

Jog, 247. 

Jogan, 437. 

Jogeshx'i, 247. 

Jogi, 126, 139, 171, 329, 366, 625. 
Jogini, 212, 214, 244—5, 

Jogis, the, 684, 679, 698; (or 
yogis) 717, 758-854. ^ 

Jogis, Kanphata, 125, 238. 


Jogni, 401 ; — feast, 436. 

Johari, feeding of bridegroom by 
women, 898. 

Jola-Bon, 61. 

Joiya = Cliaubea, 22; = Yaud- 
iieya, 31, 55. 

Jora, a gift, 807. 

Jora, twin, 301.’ 

Jora, randsala, garb of widowhood, 
887. 

Jovvsha, 858. 

Jua khelna, 815. 

Julaha, 399. 

Juth. 789. 

Jutha tilcka, 799. 
eTyotiskas, 112. 

Jnmashah fair, 604. 

Jume Shah, 625. 

Jun = Kathi ?, 49. 

Juna, King of Kanauj, 23. 

Jnnaidi, 540. 

Junga, deota^ 443. 

Jupiter, offerings to, 739. 

Jutha tikka, 799. 

Juthlawna, to defile, 805. 


K. 

Kabir, 682; — bansi, 398. 

Kabul, 687, 709. 

Kachh, short di^awers, 695 ; sig- 
nification of. 717. 

Kachila, 184. 

Kachla, Kachhal, 172, 173-181. 
Kachwalia, 22, 23. 

Kadampa, order, 72. 

Kadphises, 33, 34, 57. 

Kafan, shroud, kafin, 878. 

Kahars, Muhammadan, customs of, 
829. 

Kahlur, 689. 

Kahnuwan, in Grurdaspur, 393, 
702. 

Kahut, 50. 

Kaliutani, a tribal tract, 49, 50. 
Kaikeya, a tribe, 54, 55. 
Kainkniwal =: bandai-wal, 917. 
Kaila, 6iV, 180. 

Kailas, 129, 130. 

Kailu, 183 ; — Bir, 185, 215. 
Kailung Nag, 154, 215. 

Kaithal, 790—1. 

Kaj, karaj, 854 ; — ^karna = han- 
gama kaima, 861. 
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Kajarawal, 681. 

Kal Bliairon, 317. 

Kala Bliairon, Bira or* Bahan, 
377. 

Kala Bir, 212, 402. 

Kala Maliar, 193. 

Kala Pir, 283. 

Kala Sing^li, 301. 

Kalals, 798. 

Kalanarir, 701. 

Kalarir, a deota^ 445. 

Kali, 68, 158-9, 217, 237, 317, 
416, 419, 700 ; Devi, 401 ; 
Great and Lesser, 469 ; Loiikra, 
a bir of, 478, 479 ; sacrifice to, 
470 ; —of Tniia, 317, 318, 325, 
339 ; — ri-diali, 347. 

Kali Auri, 342. 

Kali Bir, 186. 

Kali Kag, 155, 169, 170. 

Kali Singh., 188, 301. 

Kalia Bir, 377. 

Kalihar Nag, = Kelang, 151, 185. 
Kalima, the, 875, 879. 

Kali-siri, = widow, 906, 

Kalkin, 369. 

Kalli-sntar, 758, 

Kalpi, 124. 

Kalsfi Jal, 114. 

Kalsia, dehra, 707, 

Kalsia, State, 6: . — Sikh nnisl, 7. 
Kaln, Kalin, 676. 

Kalu Chand, father of Gnrn 
Nanak, 676. 

Kalwa Nag, 157, 162. _ , 

Kainanga-r, offering by, 775. 
Kanaardan, a deota, 430. 

Kamboh, a title, 499. 

Kamboja, an Iranian tribe, 25 ; 

— desa= Tibet, 26. 

Kaindhan, 379. 

Kamin, a class in Chilas, 59. 
Kamlagarh, 691. 

Kamli, 379. 

Kamteshar, 208. , 

Kfea, a deota, 460 f . 

Kana kachha, 676. * 

Kanakamnni, 78. 

Kananr, 129; — Upper, Buddhism 
in, 90. 

Kananri, 488; 

Kandahar, 687. 

Kandelwal Banias, 105 ; cf, Khan- 
dilwal. 

Kandi Mata, 352. 

Kanduri, 177. 


Kanehti, State, 460, 

Kanet, 231 ; — betrothals, 789. 
Kaiiets, 37 ; liypergainous, 42 ; 
Mongolians in Garaand Rangloi 
valleys, 44 ; etymology of, 53 ; 
tabus on milk, 231 ; 789-95, 
Kaneti, deofa^ 446. 

Kangha, comb, 695 ; significance 
of, 717. 

Kangna khelna, 802, 823. 

Kangra, 401, 700 ; doll fair in,. 

397 ; Moslem shrines in, 626. 
Kanhya, a Sikh 'ini si ^ 7, 706. 

Kani PawA 176, 177. 

Kaniag-at, 862. 

Kaniya Devi, 320, 330-1. 

Kanjars, 785. 

Kanjesar Mahadeo, 270. 

Kanji, rite in pregnancy, 731 ; 
described, 734-5. 

1 Kanjur, 72, 73, 76. 

Kanka, a tribe, 54. 

Kankarian, fair, 319. 

Kanvsa, 129, 369. 

Kanthar Natli, Jogi, 262. 

Kapal (kirpal) kirya, breaking oP 
the skull, 840. 

I Kapal Muni, 421. 

Kapala, a caste, 43. 

Kapali, Bhairon, 266. 

Kapi, 124, 

Kapila, 369. 

Kapp, a rishi, 192. 

Kapur Singh of Paizullapnr, 701. 
Kapurthala State, 677. 

Kar, circle, 258 ; dena, to draw a 
line, 846. 

Kara, iron bangle, 695 ; signifi- 
cance of, 717. 

Karaj or tiju, 854. 

Karam-karta, 849. 

Karang’la, 460. 

Karani, 433. 

Karanrup = Kararn Des, 172. 
Karewa, 13. 

Kargyut-pa, 74. 

Karl, 737. 

• Karkhi, 540. ' 

Kai'm Singh, of Patiala, 714. 
Karma, 63, 76, 697 ; in Jainism, 
107, 108, 109, 113. 

Karmakara, a smith (caste), 43. 
Kaimakhya, Nyigmapa monastery 
at, 74. 

Kai-mapa, sub-order, 74. 

1 Karmanasharira* 107, 109, 
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Karniidharmi, kinsman of de- ^ 
ceased, 840. 

Kainial, Moslem slirines in, 618 ff. 
Lvaroclli, anger, 716. 

Kavrals, 124. 

Karshnayaiia, (jotra, 367. 

Kartak Swami, 421. 

Kai’tarpur, (>80, 711 ; fomidation 
of, 31. 

Kariuva Oliaath, 473. 

Ktu'wa batta, hitter food, 847. 

Karwl khichri, 889. 

Kasl), 519. 

Kashaya, 107. 

Kaslia-babaim, 419. 

Ivaslimir, (>79, 698. 

Kaslitwar, 693. 

Kasninbha, Sikli avoidance of, 
6)97. 

Kasiinibha, Devi, 339, 340. 

Kfisvapa, 78. 

Kfitak, unlucky for birth, 740, 
745. 

Katas, 289. 

Katasan, Devi, 337. 

Kathan, a Kaue sept, 450. 

Kat bar, 49. 

Kathgarli, 689. 

Katlii dun, 49. 

Kfithias = Katbaloi F, 28 ; tribal 
(‘onfeileracy of, 29. 

Kathiira, Nag, 154. 

Katik, 915, 

Katil Kajputs, 317. ^ 

Katocb, 701 ; raja of, 689 ; = 
Kathaioi, V 28. 

Kaundiaia, a Rajput (jot, 41. 

Kaaira watta, 887. 

Kauri i-oti, 876, 885. 

Kansar, a stream in Heaven, 8b3. 
Kavvara ka sawnna, 812. 

Kayasth, 120. 

Kehai, tribe, 505. 

Kelang, 151-2. 

Kenawal bithana, 834. 

Keontbal, State of, 443. 

Kes, long liair (keshas), 695 ; 

significance of, 717. 

Kesar, king, 61, 

Kesax' Shall, 393. 

Kesgarli, 690. 

Keslii, a demon, 409 f. 

Kesora, lighting with sticks, oi 
bride and bridegroom, 89b. 
Kesii Rai, 21. 

Kevala, 107. 


Kevalin, 111, 112, 113. 

Kewal Ram, 290, 

Khadnr, 681. 

Kliajuria Pir, 623. 

Khakliai, Khashai, Patliaiis, 37. 
Khakhas, 37. 

Khaki Sahib, Mian, 594. 

Khalid, son of Walid, 600. 

Khalifa, 490, 504, 520, 539. 

Khalifa Nika, zidrat, 589. 

Khalsa, 695, 705, 706 ; defined, 
•720; community, growth of, 
718. 

Kb am an, 438. 

Kliamani. a ring of thi*ead, 779. 
Khammar, vintner, 522. 
Kliamtathag, monastery at, 74. 
Khaiul, 49. 

Kbaud, zidrat^ 589. 

Khan da, steel knife, 495 ; pahu.1 
(initiation of the dagger), 
Note 7, 695-6, 700. 

KhaiidwMa Pir Sahib, 596. 

Khaiipo, 84-85. 

I Khanqah, 518. 

Khanwada, 579. 

Khapar (skull), sacred cup, 700. 
Kharan, 784. 

Kharar, 699. 

Kharatara, 113. 

Khare chxudma, to mount on a 
basket, 817. 

Kharwa, 830. 

Kliash, Kliasha, Kliasia, 37 ; in 
Kashmir; 53. 

Kb at, dower, 801, 827. 
Khatesliwar, 447. 

Khatm, 521, 880, 884, 887. 
Khatpujua, 793. 

Khatri, fr. Ksliatriya, 59, 370, 
388-9. 676 If ; talus, 230. 
Khatris, 230, 676, 679, 681, 687, 
701, 757, 786, 795; 797 ; 

entei*prise of, 687—8 ; of Bur- 
htopur, 688. 

Khattak, 586. 

Kliattar, a tribal tract, 49. 
Khattars, birth -custom of, 764. 
Khatteu, 881. 

Khaunai, 834. 

Khawand, P., bridegroom, 803. 
Khawani-piwani, 835. 

Khawas Khan, 631 f. 

Khazar, =;?= Gujar, 46. 

Khelna (of possession), oTO. 
Khera Deota, 193, 194. 
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Klierildis, saint of, 543. 

Khesligi, Patlians, 130. 

Klietvpal, 194, 217, 317. 

Khiabi, recurring anniversary of 
a death, 802. 

Khilafat, 489, 533. 

Khilvvat, 521. 

Khirqa, 520. 

Khitab vShah, ziaraf, 595. 

Khizar Khan, 618. 

Khizr, 135, 175, 213, 218, 539; 

Khwaja, 193, 562 ffr. 

Khizri, script, 563. 

Khojaki, ztdo'at, 592, 

Khojal Khel, 589. 

Khojas, saint of the, 543. 

Khokhar, tribe, 22, 489. 
Khokharain, a tribal tract, 51, 
786. 

Khol, see o/, 438 ; circumcision, 

779, 

Khoru, a deota^ 462. 

Khrain, a festival, 472, 474. 
Khubilgan, 84, 85. 

Khudaknas, 826. 

Khudijal, Mandir, 440. 

Khulai, zidrat, 598. 

Khulasa, 706. 

Khulwastgari, 834. 

Khurli, 801. 

Khusiai, Prince, 684. 

Khutba, at weddings, 816, 834. 
Khutuktu, 84, 85. 

Khwab, dehned, 576. 

Khwaja, Abdul Ahad, 529. 

Khwaja Fuzail, 529. 

Khwaja Khizr, 681. 

Khwaja Sahib, 874. 

Khwajas, 549. 

Khwasi, 196. 

Kiani Kag, 170. 

Kidar Kath, 375, 4G2-3. 

Kidar Kaja, 22. 

Kikar, 138, 139. 

Kinship, fictitious, 903 fi. 

Kioka (i) a present, 759 ; (ii) 
drugs, 762. 

Kira tribe, 35, 53. 

Kirar, 788. 

Kirat Parhash, Kaja of Sirmur, 
691. 

Kiratpui*, 684, 685, 689, 690. 

Kiri, 699. 

Kiria karm, 901 ; karma, 840, 
858—9, 864 ; baithna, to sit in 
hirid^ 843 ; of gyarali , 860. 


Kirnian, legend of, 56. 

Kii*mar, demon, 104, 409 f. 

Kirmat danu, 304. 

Kirpal Chanel, 202. 

Kh-taka. 404 f. 

Kirtna Kag, 167, 168. 

Kiyala, a god, 407 ft. 

Klainu, deofa^ 467. 

Kolila, Devi, 340. 

Koil, 221. 

Koilo, 215. 

Kojhota, betrothal, Wasir P., 835, 
Kokal, 433, 

Kokilau, 124. 

Kola-chari, 329. 

Koli, 158, 231ff. 

Koneri, deota^ 441. 

Korgan Deo, 468. 

Kot Ishwar, 454 ; Mahadeo, 276^ 
485, 

Kot Khai, State, 460, 466. 

Kota, 918. 

Kotesliar, deota, 452. 

Koti State, 41. 

Kotlebr Rajas, 41. 

Ko.yidan P., betrothal, 803. 
Krakuchanda^ 78. 

Kret, offerings to, 739. 

Kripto, small knife, 695 ; signifi- 
cance of, 717. 

Krishn, Krishna, 388 f, 367, 370, 
377, 397, 801 ; Lalji, 389. 
Kritkan, 784. 

Krora-Singhia, 707. 

Kshapita, 109. 

Kshatrapa, = satrap, 45. 
Kshatriya, 797, 908. 

Kshayika, 109. 

Kuchi, 53. 

Kuchika, 53. 

Kudin, Devi, 336. 

Kudrasi, Karain, 432. 

Kui Kandha, ISTag, 168. 

Kuka, 707. 

Kul panchayat, 889. 

Kulachar, family usage, 782, 
Kulchhetar Mahadeo, 274. 

Kulia., pots, 896. 

Kulinza, demon, 471. 

Kul-khwani ; see qul. 

Kulthi, deota, 447. 

Kulu, 88, 89, 401, 419, 789, 795-6, 
842-44; beliefs in, 474 fi*; his- 
torical notes on, 486 fT ; rajas of, 
690, 197 ; rishis in, 420. 

Kuluta, 53. 
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Kuiiiant, 205. I 

Knmaru, Nag*. 170. 

Kiiiida- inai*g‘, -[)antln, 329. 

Kuiids, 260, 

Kunisiit, a custom, 775. 

Kunjlmiu, 217, 470. 

rCuiiti, 121. 

Kuntii-Lzaug-po, = Bi*alima, (51, 

62 ; = Saiuanta-bhadra, 73. 
Kunwai-i, 131. 

Kurara, 818. 

TCuraii Kaiiets, 38, 480. 

Kui*e\vala, 393. 

Kuri, 803. 

Kurima. 1 % 697. 

Elm'bia, 369. 

Knrmai, 786, 803. 

Kui*i*ani,> 783 ; Islam in, 574 \ 
legends of, 55. 

Kuril, a tribe, 26. 

Kuriikshetr, 680, 686. 
Kusliak-dalian, 914. 

Kuslian. 31. 

Kutan, 784, 

Kuverii, 83, 

K(a)wara ka sawana, a feast, fr. 

kwar, bridegroom, 812. 

Kwazda, P., betrotlial, 833. 
Kyad-par, 64. 

Kyar-Bou, 61. 

Kyuiig', 62. 

L. 

La Devi, 336, 379. 
ljabrang% monastery at, 71. 

Lad lb man, 370 ; = G-uga, 191. 
Ladibnii Narain, 375, 386 f, 
Ladliar Baba, 564. 

Ladbi taru, 824. 

Ladwa, 699- 

Lag, a due or vail, 893. 

Lagan, 797, 837, 894. 

Ijagasau Devi, 337. 

Lagi, a priest, a barber, or a bard, 
786, 805, 818. 

Lagoi, 86. 

Lalid, 876, 880, 881-2. 

Labi, in Gurdaspur, 393. 

Labore, 504, 685, 690, 700, 702 ; 

Moslem college at, 497. 

Labul, 88, 89, 90, 91, 401, 

Lai Devi, 335. 

Laila Majnun, 579. 

Lakaria, Devi, 351. 

323 


Lakli a tliread, 855. 

Laklia Laliri, 601. 

Laklidata 182, 566, 571, 

Laklmaur, 688. 

Laklmotari, programme, 797. 

Laklio, Bibi, 676. 

Lakbpat Rai, 702. 

Lakbsliana Devi, 331. 

Lakbwera Joiyas, 533. 

Lakkbe Sliah, Darvesb, 617 
Lakshmi, 915, 917. 

Lai Hussain, 616. 

Lai Isan, 561. . 

Lai Mu.san, 607. 

Lai Parwaiia, 600. 

Lai Puri, Jogi, 262, 268. 

Lala Gul, 582 ; Say y id, 584. 

Lala Solian Lai, 685. 

Lalgir, Baba, 601. 

Lalji, 387, 394. 

Lama, 62, 63 ; red, 61, 75, 76 ; = 

I giira^ 82 ; clergy of Tibet, 84, 
85 ; functions of, 87, 88 ; in 
Laliul, 90, 812. 

Lamaisra, of Tibet, 67, 70 ; scbools 
of, 72; no tlieology of, 77. 
Lankaria, Devi, 350, 351. 
Lammniocbar, 919. 

Lamp of Life, 735. 

Jjangan-darze, Cb bog-dak, 92. 
Laiigar, refectoVy, 681. 

Langri, 205. 

Lara, a bridegroom, 803. 

Larain Mabadeo, 275. 

Lari Mai, Deo, 409. 

Larumbi, female barber, 898. 
Lasbkar, 687. 

Lassi pair, 801, 823. 

Last rite of Hindu marriage, 802. 
La,ta, 456. 

Latb Bbairon, 317. 

Laudpindian, 707. 

Ledar, festival, 471 f. 

Leg*end of Banda Saliib, 722. 
Legitiniacy, degrees in, 795. 
Lebna, Guru Angad, 705. 

Lekh, destiny, 892, 

Len bari, 816. 

Lesbva, 109. 

Lba,''90, 401. 

Lba-chos, spirit-cult,’’ 61. 
Lbag-lha, 77. 

Lba-ma-yin = asuras, 83. 
Lba-mo, M aba-kali, S3. 
Lbarampa, 85. 

Lhasa, 70. 

D 
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Ijiclii, a nest of five earthen vessels, 
495. 

Liightning, 129, 143. 

Ijik, dues, 786, 

Lila Dhar, 389. 

Ling, 259, 260. ! 

Ling*am, 101, 419. | 

gLing-chos, 61. | 

Lingti, festival, 471. 

Lislikmar, 127. 

Lobli, vanity, 716. 

Logu, a deota, 362. 

Loliar, ill Spiti, 69. 

X<olig*arh, 690, note 3, 699, 700. 

L oil ri, festival, 755, 794. 

Lokakasa, 107. 

Lomaslia, rishi. 420. 

Lonkra, Laiiiikra, 479 ; youug'er, 
325. 

Lotsava Hinchen-bzango, 92. 

Lucky children, 742 ; — days for 
marriage, 820 ; — -times for 

birth, 740. 

Ludhiana, 703. 

Lull, Luri, musicians of niodorii 
Persia, 22, 

Lullabies, 779. 1 

Lunan, Lundan, 125, 200. ! 

Luther, 676. 

m: 

Maclihi, offering by, 774, 

Machlika, 824. 

Madan Mohan, Thakur, tem])le, 
374. 

Madar Baba, ziarat^ 592. 

Madar Sahib, 874. 

Madar, Shah, 399, 428, 637, 640. 
Madari, 551. 

Madda Khel, 589. 

Madgola, 824, 

Madho Lai Hussain, 616. 

Madiior T)eo, 469. 

Madhu Kai, 420, 475 
Madkhuia, concubinag'e, 795. 
Madhyamika, 71, 74. 

Madra, Madda, Madraka, 30, 50 ; 
akin to the Ambashthana, 54 : 
cf. 55. 

Madras, 687. 

Madrasa, 496. 

Madreya, = Madra Des, 48. 

Madri, 121. 

Maga, = Bhojaka, 45, 46. 


Magar, 473, 

Magh, 239. 

Maghhan, 784. 

Magic, 402 ; — white, 236; — black, 
237. 

Magiiesli war, 177 ; — AEahadeo, 

451. 

Maha Laksluni, 190—1. 

Maha Mai, Devi, 350, 355. 
Mahabidia, 354. 

Mababir, == Hanuhian, 119. 
Mahabir Swami, 191. 

MahMeo, -dev, 135, 267 ff, 686. 
Mahadeva, 267 if. 

Mahadevi, 356. 
jMalial Hag, 149. 

Mahan Chand, i*aja of Bilaspur, 
692. 

Mahan Kal, 272, 

Malian Prabhu, 389. 

Mahan bii% 211. 

Mahanplia,, deota^ 447. 

Mahan t, 392. 

Mahai'aja Sliei* Singh, 691. 
Maharaja — in Kiilu, 420. 

Mahasu’ (Shiva), 38, 165, 302 if , 
404, 462. 

Mahavir, 101, 113 ; — biri, 114. 
Mahayana, 72, 76, 80, 81, 82. 
Mahayaua, Grreat Vehicle ” 
Bixddliism, 30. 

Mahdi, 502. 

Mahesh Dasji, 393. 

Maliesri, Jains P, 105. 

MMiku, a Oujrati Brahman in 
receipt {)f monthly ofFeriners, 
862. 

Mahmud, of Grliazni, 489. 

Mahraja, eldest son of Krishna, 

20 , 21 - 2 . 

Mahraja IJ., 22. 

Malisud, 592. 

Mahti, 433. 

Mahtoii, 201. 

Mahu Hag, 170. 

Mahurat, 913. 

Maian, 798—819. 

Main parna, 838. 

Maitraka, 46, = Mer, 47. 

Maitreya, 80, 82. 

Maju, widower, 792. 

Makal, 483. 

Makal, 219. 

Makaraha, — asa, 486 f. 

Makarasa, 486. 

Makol, a circle, 750. 
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■JMalahidali, 489. 

Malaim, 424. 

Malang*, 586. 

MalaushuT, 155, 

Maleiula, 455. 

Miller Kotla, 699, *70o. 

Malljwan, 734. 

Miili caste, 13. 
jMillik ihn Anas, 505. 

Mailfili, 563 ; — in SnHisni. 522. 
Maltlii, 282. 

Malloi. 2S ; — ti‘ibal contedora^cy of, 
29. 

Malpiinya, 472. 

Mahva, 686. 

MalwaT, 707. 

Millwa Singli (Siklis of tlie 
country south of tbe Sutlej), 
707, 

Mauia-Blianja, 129, 621. 

Mam an, Pir, 591. 

Manii chhak, 817. 

Mamiji ziflrat^ 592. 

Manas, 108. 

Miinashari, 217, 470. 

Manaut, a vow, 780. 

Mancliat, a dialect of Lalial, 
90, 91. 

Mand, 353. 

Man da, man dab, 899. 

M ai idab ars , 15. 

Mandasan, a deota, 430. 

Mandelii, 124. 

Mandlii, 354. 

Mandi, 404, 420, 690 If, 731. 
Mandirpantlii, 103. 

Mandla, 354. 

Manduri Sayyid, 588, 

Mangal, Tuesday, 127. 

Maiigal, a tribal tract, 51. 
Mangedar, — tar, bridegroom, 803. 
Mangewa. oi' Mangiii, 786, S07— 8, 
810. 

Manglesliar Deo, 421. 

Manglishwar Mahadeo, 275. 
Mangula, baud- mark, 577. 

Mani, 69. 

Manikarn, 420. 

Manipadma, 88. 

Manir Bai, 21. 22. 

Manja, = diocese, 681, 683. 
Manjhi, 707. 

Manji Mata Sahib, Sikh mand'ir, 
711. 

Manjki, 51. 

^lanjusri, SI. 


Manka, 253. 

Man-marzi, 796. 

Mansa Devi, 203, 318. 

Mansehra, 828. 

Maim, 326 ; position assigned to 
Brahman a.nd Kshatriya by, 6. 

Manuiii, = Mahadeo, 445. 

Milnuslii -Buddha, 98. 

Manzil 3*asani, setting in the way, 
811. 

Mara Panga SliaKid, 590—1. 

Mardan Sahib, Mian, 593. 

Mardana, Dum, 677, 678. 

Mar da win, 919. 

Marechh, family of, 454, Dithu. 

Mari. 188. 

Mari Mai, 356. 

Mariam ka paiija, Bibi, 763. 

Marid, 560. 

Markanda, 421, 422, 

Marnath, Jogi, 395. 

Marriage, Hindu, 793; civil, 794; 
with woman purchased from 
former husband, 796 ; expenses, 
Hindu, 797 ; rites in Kulu, 
795—7 ; observances (Moslem), 
814 ; ancient forms of Hindu, 
795 ; Moslem ceremonies after 
a wedding, 815 ; observances, 
Hindu, 793 ; songs, Hindu, 794. 

Mars, house of, 783 ; offerings to, 
739. 

Marsia, 575. 

Martani, 79, 393. 

Martyrdom of Teg Bahadur, 688. 

Maru-desa, = Bagar, 176. 

Maruuda, a ball of B^^gar, — on ki 
rasm, 782. 

Marwaha Sarin Khatris, 697. 

Marwat, a tribal area, 53. 

Masak (one month) 28tli day after 
a death, 861—2. 

Masan, 252 ; = Mashan, 216, 352 ; 
856 ; burning’- ground, 864. 

Masands, Sikh collectors, 682 ; 
683, 686-7. 

Masan dia, 697. 

Masani, Devi, 350, 352 f. 

Ma-sati, 201. 

Mashhadi, 579. 

Mashshata, 803. 

Mat oi’ monastery of Gruru Angad, 
713. 

Mata Devi, 321. 

Mi/ta Damodari, Sikh fair and 
shrine, Moga, Ferozepur, 712. 
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Mata Sahib Devi, Mother of the 
Khalsa Sikhs, IS^ote 2, 696. 
Matangi, Devi, 354. 

Matas, 485, 

Maternal uncle, beliefs about, 741, 
746. 

Mathe lagawan, to cancel a 
betrothal, 787—8. 

ISIatlis or Yogi temples, 688. 
jMati Das Chhibra, 6R8, 

Matri, 286. 

Matsya, 369. 

iVIattri, a small sliriiie, 912. 

Mauli (la clhaga, 820. 

Mnulud, 879 ; — sbarif, 881. 
Maani, Magiieshar Mahadeo. 
Maniyaii dynasty, 30. 

Mawali, a god, 737. 

Mawi, 466. 

Mayan, 819, 837--8. 

Mazhabi Singh, 701. 

Mecca, 874, 

Mecha, a measure, 797, 

Med, ? fr. me^7m, boatman, 47. 
Medium, 198, 

Meeting*, omens, 226-7. 

Megai'sus, Sutlej, 487. 

Mehudi, 816, 887 ; kliolna and 
lana, 820, 838. 

Mehr Das, 393. 

Mela, Devi, 354. 

Melan, deota, 460. 

Me-lha, god of fire, 83. 

Memorial tablets, 403 ; — stones, 
404. 

Menials’ offerings to young child, 
774. 

Meo, 624 f ; = Matsya or Maccha, 
26. 

Meoras or Mewatis, 683. 

Mei'elu, 462 f. 

Mercuiy, oifirerings to, 739. 
Messengers of the Imams, 780 ; of 
the god of death, 845. 
^Metempsychosis, 98 ; Sikh view 
of. 

Meteor, 129. 

Metla, Jats, 605. 

Mewat, 52. 

Mewati, 683. 

Mezmi, mask, .471, 

Mian, 162. 

Milan Ahmad Sahib, 603. 

Mian Ala Bakhsh Gangobi, 640. 
Mian Bibi, 637. 

Mian Hayat, 604. 


1 IVriHu Mir, 615, C83-4. 

I Mian Mittliu, 627. 
j Mian-Murid, 575, 585—6. 

I Mian Wadda, 616. 

Michaii Baba, 592 ; — Klicd, 592. 
Miliar vSliab Singdi, 709. 

I Mihii*agida, 39. 

' Mihrab, 708. 

! Mihtar, 256. 

’ Milap, 804. 

' Milk, tab f IS on, 231—3- 
! Milky Way, 133. 

I Miliii, meeting, 499 ; 798-799, 819, 
j 826, 830; refill*!! visif, 806. 813. 
I MinA 682, 705. 

Mina-Dbirmallia, sect, 697. 
]N[iiulhal Devi, 331, 334. 
Mindoling, inonasfeiy at, 74. 
Miniaa, = arata, 895. 

Mir Ahmad Kbel, 597. 

Mir Habib Shall, 597. 

Alir Ibrahim, 580. 
hlir Kasim, Mast, 578. 
Mii*aj-ud-Din, S., 609. 

Mii*aii Bai, 392—3. 

Miran Nan -Ba liar, 535. 

Miran Sahib, 179, 621-2, 874. 
Miran Sa>y id I-Tusain, Song oP, 
666 If. 

Miran Shah Nur, 608. 

Mii*as ka masla, “ law of Inheri- 
tance,” 882. 

Miras an, 203, 644 ; — s, as dancers, 

919. 

Mirg* mama, a custom at birth, 
772. 

Mirkula, 331. 

Mirza and Saliibaii, a version of, 
659 if. 

Misl, 12 Sikh, 706. 

Mi»sls, history of Sikh, 693. 

Misra J awala Pai*shad, 688. 

Mitha, 628. 

Mitha bhat, 801. 

Mitra, a sliarma oi* name-ending, 
47. 

Moh, attaclmxeiit, infatuation, 716. 
Mohkam-tid-Din, Mian, 623. 
Mo’min, 506. 

Mon, Molfe, 49. 

Mon, origins of tli^, 35. 

Monday, 242 ; unluck^^ for birth, 
739. 

Mongolia, 85. 

Monoliths, 195, 196. 
Montha-Makaii, 433. 
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Months, 239. 

Moon, 249 ; oi^eriiigs to, 789 ; 

woTsliip of, 126. 

M<’) i*a vi j u L ‘ m is s i on ai'i es , 89 . 

Morn, inonasteiy of TSTviguiapa at, 
73 ; Uni vei'sity, 85. 

JNEosUoii, hotrothal by exchange, 
<‘^08. 

Moslem, special boti'othal obser- 
Yiiiico.H in Ivangra. 809 ; Baha- 
walpur, 810 ; Loharu, 812 ; 
Pituli (llieb, 812 ; Peshawar, 
812 ; Sialkot, 812 ; Atfcock, 813 ; 
Hera (rhazi Kliaii, 811 : Mian- 
wall, 811, S13 ; Hazara, 811, 
813; (In ji*an wala, 812; Hoshi- 

ai*pu3‘, 812. 

Moslem bii*fch observances in 
Kaiigra, 763; Amritsar, 764; 
(tu jrat, 764 ; South -JRast Pnn-jab, 
764; Hissar, 764; Helhi, 764. 
Moslem bui*ial Fees, 879. 

Moslem converts from Hinduism, 
804. 

Moslem mari‘iii.ge observances 

among tbe Muhammadan Meos, 
LoliRru State, 813; Meos of 
G urgaon, 813 ; Muhanimadaus 
ill Central Punjab, 817 ; Dliunds 
of Hazara, 820; Jaduns, 820, 
828 ; Dliunds, 821 ; Patbans of 
Abbottabad, 821. 

Moslem marriage observances in 
Sangrur Talisil, Jiud, 814 ; 
Cxnjj'at, ISTote 1, 816 ; Gujran- 
waia, Hote I, 816, 817, 823, 
Note B, 887 ; Mandi, Note 1, 
816, 824 ; Multan, 821. Note 2, 
822, 825; Bhakkar, 821, 825; 
Mianwali, 821, Note A, 836 ; 
Ohakwal, Note 1, 821, 822; 

Ueiab. 822 ; Western Punjab, 
819; Hazara, 819, 827; Pesha- 
war, 819 ; Attock, 819, 821 ; 
Attock Tahsil, 820 ; Pindi Gllieb, 
820 ; Jullundur, 822, Note B, 
836, 837 ; Baliawalpur, Note 1. 

822, 825 ; Maclihka (Dera Ghazi 
Khan), 824; Madgola, 824; 
Rajanpur, 825 ; Cliakwal Tahsil, 
825, Note C, 827 ; Forozepur, 
825 ; Sialkot, Note 3, 817, 819, 

823. 824, 826, 838 ; Kangra, 

Note 3, 817, 838; Sliakargarb., 
819, Note B. 836 ; Hoshiarpur, 
819, 824, 827. 


Moslem pregnanej’- rites in the 
seventh month, Satwahin, 759 ; 
Rit, 760 ; Satwansa, 761. 

Moslem preg*naucy rites in Ambala, 
759; Sirmur, 759; Kangra, 759; 
Tmdliiana, 759 ; Rawal 2 :>indi, 
760 ; MMer Kotla, 759 ; Lahore, 
760; Fatelijang, 760; Hansi, 
761; Sirsa, 761; Rohtak, 761; 
City of Delhi, 762 ; Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 762. 

^losleni nursery songs, 775; — 

sacrifi(5e for sins, 879 ; — vigils, 
778,; — vows, 780-1 ; — 

Rawats, 831 ; — Rajpnts in 
Hissar, 831; — of -Delhi, 804; 
— law on marriage, 804. 

Moslem building usages, 918.' 

Mosque, of Guru Hai*govind, 700. 

Mother's brother, 746. 

Moitimer, functions of the chief 
Hindu, 842. 

Mourning, Hindu, 846. 

Mrichh, 487. 

Mrig Satai, 471 f. 

Mrigshar, 784. 

■Mubariz Khan, 532. 

Mubtadi, 521. 

Mufti, 501. 

Mugan den a, 876. 

Mnghal, 58; customs,' 773, 774; 
inroads, 493 f ; palace terms, 
907 ; province of Sirhiiid, 703 ; 
— s, 683, 685, 688, 699, 701, 
703. 

Mughal Sahib, Sultan, 594. 

Muhammad Akbar, 533. 

Muhammad Akram, 502. 

Muhammad Aqil, Qazi, 533. 

Muhammad Aqil Sahib, 599. 

Muhammad Azam Shah, 504. 

Muhammad Ghaus, Bandagi, 605. 

Mirhammad of Ghor, 489 f. 

Muhammad Hamid-ud-Diii Nag- 
auri, Qazi, 491. 

Muhammad Ismail, Maulavi, 616. 

Muhammad Jamal, Hafiz/ 5 33. 

Muhammad Salih, 499. 

Muhammad Sharif Saliib, 599. 

M ub a mmad Sulaiman Kh an, 

Khwaja, 533. , 

Mnhammad Sulaiman Khan, 

Khwaja, of Tzaunsa, 602. 

Muhammadan betrothal, 802 ; 
lucky dates foi*, 810. 

Muhl^ra, 220. 
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Muliarriini, 742, 808, 811, 820, 885, 

886 , 

jMuhibb-i- Jaliaiiiaii, 538. 

MnbTb Jahanlan, 605. 

Klnvaja, 179. 

Mnlitadi, 521. 

Mull ta sib, 504. 

Muiii-ud-Diii Cliishti, sbriiio of, 
769. 

Muizzi College, at Delhi, 495. 
Mujtaliid, 501 ; oificu of, 506. 
Mukaiuia', 583. 

Mukat, crown, 798. 

Mukesliwar, 121. 

Muklilasgarli , 699. 

Mukli-maii i^n , 713. 

Muklawa, 802, 816, 823, 824. 829, 
832, 900. 

Mukt, salvation ; — sar. 713. 
Mukta, 107. 

Mul, = Padoi, 157. 

Mul Padoi, 457. 

Mul ISTag, 156. 

MCila, blight, 258. 

Mula, a child whose head has not 
been properly shaped, 746. 

Mixla Jats, 13. 

Mulasangha, 113. 

Mula Sant, 390. 

Mulasanti, 390. 

Mulisthan, Multan, old names of, 
45. 

Mnllah, 501, 574 f, 764, 765, 875, 
877, 878, 879, 882, 884, 891 ; at 
betrothal, 808 ; — ’s whisper to 
new-born child, 765. 

* Multan. 489. 

Mrilwana, 219. 

Munda, 124. 

Mundan, sanskar, tonsure, = jhand, 
755, 904. 

Mundlikh, 183. 

Mundr-chlior, munh-chhoi*, 876. 
Muuh chhui*awan, 884 ; cliitarna, 
826 ; ]uthlawna, 805 ; dikhlai, 
showing her (bride’s) face, 818. 
M'unh Mahesh, 180. 

Munh bob', 907. 

Muni, 104, 401. 

Munkir, 875. 

Muqam, defined, 576 ; dena, 876. 
MurM All Shah, 551. 

Murda-sho. a class of 'mtdlahs^ 
877. 

Murid, 520, 539, 591. , 

Murji’ite, 506. « 


Muilidiiar, 370. 

MiiJ*shid, 521, 544. 

Mur taza-Sli alii, 522. 

Musa Cliisliti, 53(). 

Musa Nikka, 591-2. 

Musalli, 553; offering by, 774-5. 
Musan Shah, 605. 
hlusavi, Sayyid, 546. 

Musha Viu-nia, ftapi, 149, 278. 
Mu’tazila, 50(5. 

Mutsaddi, 687. 

My t ] \ o logy ,112. 

N. 

Nai)iui. 70:-5. 

Nad, 200, 212. 

NMh, 368. 

Nad an 11 , 690. 

NMaunti, a 51. 

Nadha, 803 ; rusna, 837. 

Na.dij‘ Shah’s Invasion, 701. 

Nag, 137, 145, 215, 233-4, 306. 
400-1, 419, 459, 461 ; Basak, 
132, 144 ; calf, 66 ; at Tiuhore, 
712 ; of Pekha, 475 ; — s, ? water 
spirits, 147—71 ; not conneete<l 
with funerals, 197. 

Nag Chauth, 407. 

Nag Panchami, 915. 

N ag- woi*sh i |') , 400 . 

Naga, 367. 

Naga Bari, 155. 

Nagan, Badi, 166, 168. 

N aga - worship ,66. 

Nagar. Brahmans, 47. 

Nagaria. 707. 

I Nagai'ji, a shrine, 389. 

Nagar-juna, 82. 

Nagarkoti Devi, 335. 

Na.garkotia — nee Dum. 

Nagdi, 205. 

Nagi, Suchemi, 170-1. 

Nagni, 147, 169. 

Nagra Jats, 48. 

Nahas pari, 216. 

Nahaura, 907. 

Nai, 398. 

Naina Devi, 318, 319, 336, 341, 
694-5, 720. 

Nairrit, 244. 

Naita, “ naming the daj^” 820. 
Nakkai, 707. 

Nakshatras, lunar mansions in 
astrology, 249 f, 741, 784, 870. 
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Nakti, cat, 768. 

NMa, hydropathy, 256. 

Nalaj^arli, (583, 684; raja of, 689, 
699. 

Naiu, -i, -a-iianiika, 395—6. 

Nai:ij-elihra, ISTaraiii, 92. 

!N^aiiicleo, 682— 3 ; -deo, -devi, 398. 

Ntuiie, of God, woL^slupped, 395 f. 

Nii,mes, of places, 252 ; oppro- 
brious, 866. 

Nain-rakha, 354. 

Nani-i*as, 910. 

Nana, 676 ; ke chhak. 827. 

Nanak, Jlaha, 536, 705-715 ; Guru, 
676 if, 713, 718-9 ; birthplace of, 
life of, 676 ; his descendants, 
680, 693 ; attitude towards 

Islam, 681 ; attitude toward- 
Hiiidiiism, 681 ; as controller of 
an infections fever, 694 ; deri 

, vation of name, 676 ; c*haracter 
676, 677; iTin*acles, 678—9; his 
5 pilga-images, 678 ; liis fictitious 
pilgrimages, 680 ; cloak, 679 ; 
teachings, 679 ; origin of name, 
747. 

Naiiaki, 676. 

Nauakmata, 679; -mata, 684. 

NanaUpanthi, 707. 

Nanak-putra,, 680. 

ISTanakshahi, rupee struck, 703. 

Nand Lai, 370. 

Njinda, 369. 

Nan<llu*ari, 466, 

Nandi, 113 ; — ETasliur Maliadeo, 
271. 

Nanhda, 433. 

Nankana Saliib, 676, 679. 

Nanwati, 907. 

Nao Nihal Singh, 691. 

Napita, barber (caste^, 43. 

Naql, 507. 

Naqshbandi, Order, 547 ff. 

Nai*, a caste, 433, 436. 

Nar, katai, 764. 

Nar Singh, 176, 188, 402 ;—se€ 
jSTarsingb. 

Narada, 369. 

Narain, 366 f, 380, 382 f, 348, 484 ; 
= Nag, 169 ; — Bairagi, 393. 

Narain-bal, 869. 

Narains, lesser, 432. 

Naran jan, 376. 

Narathe, naurcltra, 471. 

Narayan, 348, 368, 915; — ^LaclihmJ, 
360. 


Naro’cliorug, doctrine of Naro, 74. 
Narolia, deota, 458. 

Narsingh, 179, 212, 301, 366 ; 
— Bir, 469 ; —cult of, 376 ; 

— image of, 715. 

Narwa Sarvva Devi, 323. 
Nazini’ullah, zldrat^ 588. 
Nasir-ucI-Din Sliirani, Imam, 496. 
Nasiria College, at Dellii, 496. 

Nat, 120. 

Nata, caste, 43. 

Nata, betrothal, 808, 806 ; = be- 
trothal : the cereiiionv is saqdl^ 
892. ^ J 

Natal Astrology, 741. 

Nataputta, 106. 

Nath, 401, 842 ; — sura, 811. 

Natha Sahib., 684. 

Nationality, Sikh, appeal to senti- 
ment of, 697. 

Natta or nata, 803. 

Nature, 115 ; — worsliip of, 121. 
Nau-gaza, 209, 605, 622—3. 
Naumasa, a rite in ninth montli of 
pi’egnanc}'', 762. 

Naumi, festival, 471. 

Naun, 199. 

Nauni, a jogCni^ 432. 

Naur, 199. ' 

Nausliah or Naudho hridegToom, 
808. 

Nausliahi, order, 550. 

Nawab Daulafc Khan, 677. 

Nawahi, 426. 

Nawani, a deota^ 431. 

Navvi, 803. 

Naya, 107. 

Nazar, 209 ; — wattu, 210. 

Nazi*ana, 709. 

Neg = lag, 893. 

Negi, 786. 

Neota, -ara, 900—1, 814 ; — after a 
death, SOI. 

Nestoiiaii, a monk, instructor of 
Sumatikirti, 75. 

Newa = jp<zjo, 156, 172, 173 f; — 
spirit, 470. 

Nesvar, 172—3. 

Next of kin, 842. 

Ngadar, primitive Buddhist pe- 
riod, 70. 

Niamat-ullah Shahid, 535. 

Niaz, 812, 886, 

Nichla Kalan Darbar Sahib, 
Batala, gurdwara at which four 
fairs are held, 711. 
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ISf icki la m e 8 , 5o 7 . 

Nigaba, 678. 

NigMaia, 566. 

Niffantlia, old name of Jainism., 

106. 

ISTigoda, 108. 

Kihaiig. 70S, 

Kilxasa, 433. 

jSTikali, SOS, 814, 818 ; -kliwan, 
828, 830-1. 

Kikasi, 814. 

IS’ila-rath. 187. 

882 ; — ki }>atti cbakana, 

848. 

Nimawat, 372. 

Nimaz jaiiazali, S75. 

17imbai*ka, 372. 

17im bulla-, faiiy king', 5(). 

17ing'met cbebe, 93. 

ISTirbliav, 366 
INTii’jai'a, lOS. 

lNirina.1 (Nizam's dominions), 688. 
Nirinalas, 709, 

Nirvana, 7i) ; = nij*vi‘iti or niukti, 
107-8. 

Nisbat, 803. 

Nisliiidi, a mixed caste, 41. 

Ni shall, 624. 

Nisliaiii, token, 806-7 ; — rakhna. 
Nish aid a, 706. 

Niuiidra = iieota, 833. 

Niyat kliair, 808, 819. 

Nizam Din, Maulavi, 616. 

Nizam ud-Din, Aulia, 491, 492 f. 
Nizamia, 529. 

Nnal Deo, 468. 

Noah, 883. 

Nodli, daagbter-in-law' or bride, 
SC 3. 

Nogi, 357. . 

Nolar, 762. 

North, 132. 

North-eastern Pan jab, 789. 
Nuniaua SlialiwMi, 596, 

Nninber live in Sikhism, 696 ; 

— s, lucky and unlucky, 222, 223. 
Nuptial fire, the, 797. 

Nto Muhammad Maliarwi, 533. 
Nur Muhammad Salxib-Noruwala, 
Khwaja, 600. 

Nur Shah, 622. 

Nur Shah Wali, 605. 

Nurya Siddh, 184. 

Nyayak, Granth, 119. 

Nyigtna-pa, red laonas^ 64, 73, 86. 
Ny ungpar, 36- 


o. 

0 ( 1 , 134 . 

Ol, a crack, 438. 

Om mani [)adme hum, cxplaine<i!, 

88 . 

• Omens, 223-29 ; agricultural, 234 ; 

: from meeting, 226-7 ; in child- 

I 3-en, 746. 

' Omes Karim, 399. 
j Omplns = Ambi, 27 ; oF Taxila, 29. 
i Gray am a, 834. 

I Oilina-badal, 905. 

I Orra, 205. 

I Ossadioi, 29. 
i Os will, 105). 

! Out-houses, 918. 
i Owl, 221. 

' Oxvthroj'i, Xa-throi = Kshati*iya, 
! 29. 


! F- 

i Pabasi, 304. 

* Pachar, betrothal, dhariii di, 785; 

takkian di, 786, 787. 

I Pacbhada., wedding customs of, 

; 829. 

I Pachlnva, west wind, 129. 

( Paclila Devi, 340. 
j Padihar, Pari liar, 47. 

I Pad mani, 784. 

; Padma Sambbava, 71, 72, 73. 
j Padmapani, 80, 81 = Mani padma 

* oi* Avaiokiteswaru, 88. 

; Padoi, 161. 

■ Padoi, Mill, 457. 

: PMshah, 702. 

I Pael, 699. 

* Pa’ el, a child born feet foi'emost, 
j 763. 

I Pagal Panth, 126. 
j Pag-bhai, 905. 

I Pagwat, 905. 

j Pahaj, V CO- wife, x)aliajri, effigy of 
a, 867. 

Pahlaunthi, first-born, 764. 

Pahul, rite, 695— G. 

Pabul, 903. 

Palml = amrit sanskar, 720. 
Pahulia, 706. 

Pair pana, 792 ; — gela, 813=milni ; 
— a chliorna, 813, 
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Psiii‘a chliorna, 813, c^f. pair g’ela. 
Paitlian == Pi in ])]*aiiia, 28. 
Pak-ilainanan fclinste wives), *778. 
Pakluiii, 377. 

Paktyes, 27, 

Pa,k\vaii. sweetmeat, 80(3. 

Pi'll tly nasty, 349. 

Paldau-lamo = Kali, 93. 

Palmistry, 783. 

Pancli, -ayat, 704~5. 

Pa.neh Nag, 145, 

Pibiioli rati 1 a, S40--2. 

Piincliak, 850, 85(5, S69;-70, 902. 
Paneh-kalian, 225, — i, 18G. 
Panclipir, 195. 

PaiicbeiL Rinpoclie, 84, 85. 
Pandava, 131, 404. 

Piuidit Hliib Ram Das, Note 2, 
782. 

Paiiditaniarana, 112. 

Pan do, Bilim, a, 466. 

Paiidru, 15tli Poll, 473. 

Pandn, 121, 353. 

Pandavib, 120, 121; — uan ka Stban, 

120 . 

Pane Nag, 167, 168. 

Pangi, Buddhism in, 67. 

Pangwal, 216. 

Pani pilawan, gnving water to 
drink, to cancel a betrothal, 
7S7. 

Paid liar, 198. 

Panhiyar, 199. 

i^anipiit, 502 ; battle of, 702 ; 

Imams of, 618. 

Panj Bir, 429, 441. 

Panj islniana (washing* of 5), 
697. 

Panj Pir, 573. 

Panjab, ilte of alms-giving*, 742. 
Paiiyag, festival, 474. 

■Panjgarhia, 707. 

Panjnaiiish, 697. 

Panjpiri, 121. 

Pantheon, Hindu, 115—16. 

Paoii bliari, “ heavy feet,” a rite of 
mid-pregnancy, 733 ; pherna, 
turning the feet, 762. 

Paonta, 689. 

Pap, 156, 470 f. 

P^ia, sin, 107. 

Papra, curse, 199. 

Papuji, 370. 

Pai*a kaun, provisions, 819. 
Parada, a tribe, 54. 

Parama, dharma, 108. 

123 


Pilras Nath, 101, 114.* 

Paras Ram, 345, 366 : cult • of, 
379 ff. 

Parasar, rislii^ 421. 

Parashai'i Brahmans, 46. 

Parbati, 121, 916. 

Parch a va, 209. 

Parchhawan, a woman Avhose 
child has died within 40 day's 
of birth, lit. shadow, 748. 
593-4 f. 

Paret, 204 ; pujan, feast, 436. 
Parlian, 784. 

Pari, 470 ; = dev, 559. 

Pari Devi, 324. 

Parihar = Pratihara, 36. 

Parind, 204. 

Parinirvana, 82. 

Pai*ja, 912. ^ 

Parjapat, 326. 

Parjapati, Bawa, 692. 

P arkarman, circumambulafc ion, 

711. 

Pai'ona, P., a shawl, 807, 832. 
Parrewi, 472. 

Parshva, i07, 114. 

Parthian influence, 33. 
Parthivapuja, 472-3. 

Parvati, 325, 373 f. 

Pashaj, in Bahawalpur, 217. 
Pashto, 803. 

Pasrur, 701. 

Pata utariia, 814 ; or pirha utrarna, 
814. 

Pataishta, 912. 

PMak, 851. 

Patan, zidrat^ 592. 

Pathankot, battle of, 699, 700. 
Pathans at Paonta, 689 ; of MMez- 
Kotla, 703 ; Saddozai and Kiz- 
zilbash, 831 ; — of Peshawaa-, 
Isa Khel and Kohat, 832 ; 

Wilayati, weddings among, 830. 
Path anti, a tract, 51. 

Paths, seven, 539. 

Paththarwali, Devi shidne, 331. 
Patiala, 731, 831. 

Patka, 899. 

Patna, 686-7. 

Patnos, 807. 

Patra pherna, to change the 
stools, 899. 

Patta, Ttione 3 r paid by boy’s father* 
for menials’ dues, 897. 

Patti, 701 ; Sahib, Sikh shrine^ 
Lahore, 712. 


E 
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Paurava = Poros, 28. 

Pavaiia, 120. 

Pecha, turban, 696. 

Peclii, a band of silver tinsel over 
tbe turban, 899. 

Pera, a mess of 797. 

Persian invasion, unrecorded, 25. 

See Iranian. 

Pesbawar, 679. 

Pesbkara, 819. 

Peta, intestine, 769. 

Pbagali, 320. 

Pbagli, place of origin, 433. 

Pbal N%, 169. 

Pbalgani, 784. 

Pliangi. 433. 

Pbangni, 214. 

Pbarakna, 258. 

Pbera, a fee, 814. , 

Pherii, Bbai, 129, 568. 

Philosophy, of Jainism, 106. 
Phirwi, a dance, 919. 

Phugni, 215 ; Devi, 426. 

Pbul, dower,” 889 ; bones, 850 ; 

cbunna, 838. 

Phulan Devi, 352. 

Pliulkian States, 703 ; debra, 707. 
Pbul-patri, fruit and leaves, 887. 
Phfilsak, 127. 

Pbungani, Devi, 341-2. 

Phungni, Devi, 342. 

Phungni, feast. 436. 

P’hur, 23. 

Pburi pana, carpet spreading, 
847. 

Piara, 696. 

Pich, loin-cloth, 893. 

Picbch (?), rice water, 750. 
Pichhawan, shadow, 775. 
Piclihlagra, a dish of rice mixed 
with salt, 750. 

Pihar, or Behar, god of monas- 
teries, 83. 

Pilpa. See PipnMch. 

Pimprama, 28. 

Pindas, 840-44. 

Puidi, 387 f ; — chhed, cutting up 
the pinda, 840. 

Pindori, in Gnrdaspur, 393. « 
Pinds, 856-7 ; —offering of, 
844 d. 

Pipa Bhagat, 124, 125. 

Pipal, 136, 138, 910. 

Pipnakh, 200. 

Pir, 221, v507, 590-1. 

Pir Adil, 599. 


Pir Aulia Gliori, 534. 

Pir Balawal Shah, 606. 

Pir Daiilat Shah, 539. 

Pir Gliazi Shah, ziarcit^ 595. 
l^ir Mohka, 616. 

Pir Muhammad Bajan, 501. 

Pii* Ham din, 586-7. 

; Pir Sabiq, 586. 

1 Pir Salohi, 626. 

Pir Samponwala, 533. 

Pir Shah, 551. 

I Pir Zaki, 617. 

I P Iran -i- Pir, 538. 

; Pii*-baliin, 907. 

‘ Pirhain, the, 779. 

Piridai, 7^)2. 

Pirinda, 911—2. 

Pir-JULiridi, 522. 

Pirs, the live, 572—3. 

I Pirthi Chaiid, 682, 705. 
i Pita, spii'it, 199-200. 
i Pi tar, 874. 

Pitar, trousseau, 899. 

Pith, a deofay 431. 

Pitha taudhna, 838. 

Pitlii, tinely ground ouib-Ii, 797, 
Pitr, 132, 195, 200. 

Piuli (Pili) Nag, 169, 170. 

Plague, cattle, 218. 

Plains, Bastei*u, 8, Physical di- 
visions of, 9 ; Ethnography of, 
10—12; — Western, 15 ; Ethno- 
giuphy of, 17. 

Planet- worship, 126. 

Poh, 239. 

Polamde, 350. 

Poi'os = Paurava, 28. 

Portents, ti*avel, 225. 

Possession, demoniacal, 561. 

Puthi, 48. 

Pothi-Mala, >shrine, 714. 

Pothwar, 48. 

Poti*a, swaddling clothes, — ron 
amir, a gentleman from his 
cradle, 892. 

Potter’s w'heel worship, 815. 
Prahlad, 366. 

Prajapati, 120. 

Prasthala, an extinct tribe, 54. 
Pratihara, 36 ; Brahman and 
Kshatriya, 43. 

Pi^atiloma marriage, 43. 

Pratima, 112. 

Pratyeka, Buddha, 79. 

Pravajya, 84. 

Pi'ayers, benedictory, 784. 
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T^re^ufincy observances, Miiham- 
ma.dait 759 ; rites (Hiiidii), 
3 j*< 1 month, ankli salai, 731 ; 
tliakni, 731 ; mita boliia,* 732 ; 
p5th month sadh (relig'ious), 732; 
chlioti jltaii (i*elig'ious), 732 ; 
htli month, chilwan, 733 ; 7ih 
month, haid ritilu, 733; kaiiji or 
i‘it, 734; mid -pregnancy (adh 
gabh). 733 ; 7th month, dewa 
dhami, 735 ; 8th month, Ath- 
Avahan, 736 ; 8th montli, Ath- 
wansa, 737 ; rites among the 
ICakezais ^distillers), 760 ; 
Qasabs (butchers), 760 ; Aralns 
(market gardeners), 760 ; Dhobis 
(washernieif), 760 ; Mashkis 
(wa.termen), 760 ; Moshnri castes 
in the jSTorth Punjab, 760 ; 
Dalioria Khatris, ISTote 4, 732 ; 
Bunjalii Khatris, ISTote 4, 732 ; 
.Muhammadan Saqqas, 734, 

Pi'egnaiicy rites (Hindu) in Patiala, 
731; in Grurdaspur, 731—34; in 
Jind, 732 ; in Ferozep nr, 732 ; 
in Central Punjab, 732 ; in 
Suket, State of, ISTotc 1. 736 ; 
in Jhelnm, 733 ; in Rajanpur, 
Tahsil, 733 ; in Ramiiagar, 734 ; 
in Tjahore, 735 ; in Montgomery, 
735; in Jammu, 735; in Am- 
ritsai-, 733-34 ; in Giijranwala, 
733—34 ; in Babawalpur, 733—34 ; 
in Pazilka, 781 ; in vSialkot, 
731-33-35 ; in Hosbiarpur, 731- 
33-34; ill Hissai*, 731-34; in 
Talagang, 735 ; in Hazro, 735— 
3G ; in Mandi, 736 ; in Cha.mba, 
738 ; in Kangra, IS'ote 1, 738. 

Post-cremation observances, 846. 

Post-natal festivals, 755 ; pi*e- 
cautions, 749. 

Post-??,?7tv77i ceremonies, 818 ; nup- 
tial observances. 822. 

Prem Tot (?), 399. ^ 

Premature birth, Hindu, 738. 

Preparations fox* death, Moslem, 
874. 

Priest’s wife oi* piaestess, rites 
performed by, 735, 736, 752. 

Prikamma, 238. 

Pidkrati = kulachar, family usage, 
782. 

Prince Khusru, 683. 

Prince Rafi-us-sban, 699. 

Pritha, 121- 


Prithema, 245. 

Prithi, earth, 193. 

Pi’ithi visnwai'a, 323, 324. 

Prijj’ug'i, Raja, 128. 

Proposal ceremonies, Moslem, 806. 
Proverb on treatment of girls, 785. 
Ph*o-Yidam, 73. 

Pseudo-science, 241. 

Pnbhari, ileota, 441. 

Piichh, demand, 819 ; — nanka,. 

820. 

Pudgala, 107. 

Pugwat, 905. 

Puj, piijari, pujera, 103. 

Pujara, 148. 

Pujari, 293 ff ; castes of, 435. 
Pujarli, DeAH, 340. 

Pun, 785—9 ; — sail (?), 736. 
Pun-saA^'an, causing- a male birth , 
731, Note 2. 

Pundir, 15. 

Punya, 107. 

Pxnx war, 15, 21 ; = Pai-amara, 36. 
P un Avar wati, 51. 

Purakh S i ddh C hauran j w^o -uath , 
125. 

Ptiraii Hhagat. 124. 

Puraii Mai, 394. 

Pui-anmasi, 245. 

Parian bhaima, 854. 

Purification after child-hii'th, 753, 
772. 

Purification after a death, 846, 
860, 885. 

Pui-w-a, Past wind, 129. 

Putrela, 904. 

Putreta, boA^’s father oi* kinsinaii, 
787, 803." 

Pyre, the (chita), 845. 


Q. 

Qadr, -ites, 506. 

Qadix*i, 502 ; shrines, 540 
Qadiri, Sh. Abd-us-Sabur, 596. 
QMii’ia, Order, 538 ff. 

Qaisai* ShMi, 561. 

Qaisarshahi, Order, 550. 

Qalandar, 494, 531, 543 ff, 619 ; 

— Shah Sharif,, 595. 

Qanun, ‘506, 

Qarmatian, 489; 507. 

Qarramite, 507. 

Qasim, Imam, 621. 

E 2 
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Qassab, 399 ; Betrothals among, 
830-1; 

QazL 504, 808, 816, 824, 827, 880, 
887, 890 ; post of, 490 f . 

Qibla, the, 881, 883 ; -i-Alam, 583. 
Qiramita, 491 ; see “ Qarmatian.” 
Qiyas, 505. 

Qizzil-Bash, 553 ; Pa^thans, 808 31. 
Qnl-khwani, 885, 888, 889, 890. 
Quran, 778, 830, 874, 875, 876, 
' 877, 878, 879, 880, 881, 883, 


885, 891, 918. 

QubBs, four, at Hissar, 534, 559. 
QutB-ucl-Din Bakhtyar, of XJsh, 
491. 492. 




BaBahi, 677. 

BaBjampa, 85. 

Bachhpal, a godliiig, 432. 

Badha, 370. 

Badhas^vami, 370. 

Bafai, 555, 557. 

Bafi-nsh-Shan, Prince, 699, 
Baghtinath, 379, 420, 433, 474, 
485. 

Bag'hn Bam, 370. 

Bah, oiferings to, 739. 

BahBari, 46. 

Bah-dena, 906. 

BahiB, Christian, 517. 

Bahiras, 717. 

Bahit, 717. 

Bahinan Shah, 551. 

Bahtoi‘, Bamdeo, 23. 

Bahu, 127 ; worship of, 740. 

Bahn (Bao), EZanet, 37, 

Bai-Bhat, 360. 

Bai Boe, 676. 

Bai Bnlar, 677; Talwandi, 676, 
Bai Thamman, Bairagi, 670. 
Baikot, 699. 

Baimal, a deota^ 431. 

Bain, 132, 133 ; a — god, 146 ; 
charms for, 629 ; feast to obtain, 
436. 

BainBow, 133. 

Bainka, 379. 

Bais Sahib, Shaikh, 600. 

Baita, deota^ 448. 

Baj Singh of ChamBa, 693. 

Baja, azdroand of, 256. 

Baja Baba, Diwan, 594, 

Baja Bhim Chand, 689. 


Bajaka (? mason), 43. 
Bajal-ul-ghaiB, 246. 

Bajeshwari, 426. 

Bajpnt, 131, 201, 230, 692-3, 701 ; 
Bhatti, special customs of, 829 ; 
OhiBh, 781 ; ‘Hindu, 7: and Jats, 
12, 57 ; Muhammadan, Bride- 
price among, 831. 

Bakas, 215.' 

Bakhali, 196. 

Bakharpaiiia, festival, 471. 

Baklii (price of) ■ “ protection,’* 
707. 

Bakhri, 904. 

Bakht-bari, -Buraiii, clothes- 
cutting, 809. 

Baksha, 841. 

Bakshasa, 139, 216. 

Bakshini, 214. 

Baktavija, 325. 

Bali worship, 327—8. 

Bam, 119, 221 ; name of, wor 
shipped, 395 f. 

Bam Chandra, 133 ; ka-Bliagat, 
142. 

Bam Piara, 390. 

Bam Bai, 685, 705. 

Bam Baia, sect, 697. 

Bam sat, 792. 

Bam Thammhn, 679, 698. 

Bama, 801. 

Bama Chandra, 396—7. 
Bamananda, 374, 392 f. 
Bamanaiidi, 394. 

Bamanuja, 374. 

Bamchandra, 367, 370 f. 

Bamdas, Guru, 682, 705, 719. 
Bamdasia, 398, 701. 

Bamdas pur (Amritsar), 682. 
Bameshwar, 687. 

Bamgarhia, 706 ; a Sikh inisl^ 7, 
693. 

Bam-ki-gao, 142. 

Bam-kund, 130. 

Bamoche, monastery at, 71 ; of 
the NTyigmapa, 73. 

Bana, 196 ; = Shin, 59. 

Bandepa, or Hindu widowhood, 
859. 

Bandol, re-mai'riage — of a widow, 
795. 

Bang Bangita, 389. 

Bani, 196. 

Baniwal, 692. 

Banja Des, 51. 

Ban jit Deo of Jammu, 693. 
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Kanjit Singh, 691, 692-3, 703. 
Hanka, 354. 

Hanpal, a deota^ 431. 

Rari, 645. 

Rasaln, 123, 130. 

Rasmaiia, bride -price, 833. 
Rasulwahi, 219. 

Rath, a tract, 52. 

Rathi, 149 ; status of, 42 ; — s, 
757. 

Rat-jaga, vigil, 778, 829. 

Ratn, !3aba, — Shah, 552. 

Rattan (Ratn), Haji, 175, 179. 
Ratn ]Srat]i, 181. 

Rat 11 Pal, 551. 

Ratnapaiii, 80, 

Ratua-Sam bliava, 78. 

Ratn Sahib, 609. 

Ratwal, sacrifice, 918. 

Ravi, river, 680. 

Ravi Das, 682. 

Ravval, a deota, 431- 
Rawaii, 801. 

Rawandi, 583. 

Raw ill, a tribal tract, 51. 

Razaqia, 640. 

Razzar, a tribal area, 53. 

Reharu, 212. 

Relics, worship of, 102. 

Religious house decorations, 915. 
Recta, 784. 

Republics, in Ruddhist times, 26. 
Resha, a deota^ 431. 

Rewal, a Grheba sept, 49. 

Rhvali. 474. 

Rikhi,'401. 

Rirku, deota^ 458. 

Risablia, 369. 

Rishabiiath, 101. 

Rishet, 217. 

Rishi, 82 ; — s, in Kulu, 420.. 

Rit, mari'iage, 796 ; rite, 731 ; pi. 

— an, 732 If : == 734. 

Ritual marriage in the hills, 797, 
Riza, 831. 

Rode Shah, 60S. 

Rohat, 22. 

Rohni, 784. 

Ropna, ratification (? fr. roknd^ to 
restrain, so to clinch) : the girl’s 
father sends a barber to the 
boy’s village, and if matters ar^ 
satisfactory he puts a inng or a 
rupee into the boy’s hand, 892. 
Ropna, defi.ned, 786, 803. 

Ror, 13 ; — s, 790. 


Rori Sahib, 679. 

Rosaries, Hindu, 280-1 ; Moslem, 
629 ; Sikh, 708. 

Roshani, fair, 538. 

Roshania, segt, 496, 516, 
Roshan-ud-Daula, 529, 

Rudar, 745. 

Rudra, sampraddija. 373. 

Ruli rilana, 885. 

Rukmani, 801. 

Rukii-i Alain, of Multan, 493. 
Rukn-ud-Dir, Imam Maluli, 495 ; 

Qazi, 679. 

RQini Kliel, 579. 

Rii-numai, 832. 

Rapar, 699 ; ISfaNvab of, 689. 
Russia, 678— 87. 

Rust 11 m, 21, 22. 

Ruti maiiai, 795. 


s. 

Sa’adat, Bara, 557. 

Sa’ad-ud-Dhi, Akliund, 595. 

Sa-bdag, local deities, 77, 83. 

Sabir, 529. 

Sabiria, 529. 

Sacha sauda, 719. 

Sachi, 801. 

Sachiii = bari, 815. 

Sacramental character of Hindu 
inai*riage, 793. 

Sacrifice, 209 ; of first-born, 743 ; 
of a fowl, 869 ; of g’oat, 742, 769, 
781, 850 ; human, in liahul, 91. 

Sacrificing water, 818. 

Sada Nand, 179. 

SadcLozai, 808. 

Sadh (‘‘half”), a rite in mid- 
pregnancy, 732. 

Sadhar, ‘‘seven things,” in the 
seventh month of pregnancy, 
766 ; a present of vegetables, &c., 
762. 

Sadhanra, 690, 699. 

Sadh-margi, 103. 

Sadh-sangat, good companionship, 
716. 

Sadhu, Jain, 104. 

Sadr, 501 ; — s, of Akbar, 499. 

Sadr Jahan, 501, 644. 

Sadr-ud-Din Maleri, 547, 644. 

Sadrel, deota^ 458. 

Saei% fair, 360 f ; suji, 472 f. 
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Safar, 809—11 
Saffron, 700. 

Sag* = Wilt, walawan, veg’etables, 
792. 

Sagai, betrotlial, 786, 801, 803 ; 
the ceremony of hetrotlial, cf. 
nata^ 892. 

Saha chitlhi, 797. 

Saharan nar-Buria, 699. 

Sahdeo, 127, 128. 

Sahib Singh, Bedi, 703, ISTote 3, 
695 . 

Sahib-i-Zaman, 502. 

Sahu, “ gentle,’' 57. 

Sa’id Halim, Bukhari, Shah, 598. 
SMd Karam, 577. 

Saidpnr, sack of, 679. 

Saif All, zlaraf^ 589. 

Saifabad, 688. 

Sain dynasty, 361. 

Sainbhagti, 398. 

Saints, C^hishti. 529, 530—1. 

Sairi, principality of, 401. 
Sairiiidhras, 53. 

Saiyid, 195. 

S%iyad-ka-thaii, 195. 

Saja, fii*st day, 471. 

Sajalif, Baba, 594. 

Sajan, Shaikh, 678. 

Sajja, 902. 

Saka, 34, 45. 

Sakhi, -eli, 907. 

Sakhi Habib, 593. 

Sakhi Sarwar, 129, 133, 284, 678 ; 

. cult of, 566 ff. 

Sakti, 61, 62 ; Bnddha, 68 = 

73; Jlorje-p’agmo, 75, 79*; cf. 
Avaloki tes wa ra, 82 . 

Sakulya, 782. 

Sakya, 85. 

Sakyamuni, 70, 78, 80. 

Sakya-pa, 74. 

Salain karwM, 822. 

Salax* Ma’sud Ghazi, 624. 

Salar Qamar-ud-Uin of Iraq, 620. 
Salbahan, 200. 

Salhor, a feast, 438, 471 f. 

Salig Bam, 377. 

Saligram, 390. 

Salivahana, 124. 

Saloiio, a fail', 362. 

Salt Bange, 18 = Singhapura, 32. 
Salu arta, 815. 

Salur, 687. 

Sam, 21, 22. 

Samadhs, 286 f. 


Sam ana, 688. 

Samanta-bhadra, 80. 
Sainavasarana, 112. 

Sambal-sai*i shrMhs, 862. 

Sambegi, Saniegi, 104. 

Sanbhal bhejna, 811. 

Samiti, 110. 

Samjniii, lOS. 

Sammi, a dance of women, 919. 
Samosa, sweetmeat, 739. 

Samsarin, 107. 

Sainndgliata, 110. 

Sam vara, 111. 

Sainye, monastery at, 71 ; of tho 
JSTyigmapa, 73. 

Sanaka, 373. 

SanbliM, siippoi't oi' pledge, 811. 
Sanctnai-y and fair of Guru Hai- 
Gobind at Sanii', Bei'ozepur, 712. 
San da, 760. 

Sandal, 182. 

Sandal, rikbi, 421. 

Sandeo, deoia^ 442. 

Sandhari, 812. 

Sandhola ISTag*, 154. 

Sandilya, 113, 

Sandla, 316. 

Sang*, 569. 

Sangal, 149. 

Sangaldip, Sialkot, 125. 

Sang'at, 686—7 ; (Sikh congrega- 
tion), 678. 

Saaigdus, 77. 

Sang*ha, 86.. 

Sang*tia, 683. 

Saxikhani, 784. 

Saniasi, 329, 366. 

Sanichar, 126, 127. 

Sank, 223. 

Sankal Baja, 22.* 

Sankai*acharya, 373. 

Saiikhani, 784. 

Sankh^j^a, 106. 

Sansar Chand = Chaiidi*a Gupta,. 
23. 

Sansar Sain, 364. 

Sansara, 108. 

Sansi, rite of fidendship, 905. 
Sanskara, ci'emation, 846 : — s 
102 . 

Santokh, contentment, 716. 
Sanwal-sh^hi, 709, 380. 

Sanyasi, 69. 

Sapadalaksha = Siwalik, q^.v. 

Saqi, cup-bearer, 522. 

Sar Pidkai’ai Faqir, 587. 
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Barad, Saraswati, 172. 

Sarada, 418. 

Saraj (Seoraj), 88 ; (Kalu), 422 ; 

Inner, land worship in, 437. 
Saraogi (Sewak), 46; =slJch(s')^ 
99 ; among Jains, 104, 105, 114. 
Saraswati, 216, 323, 325, 869. 
Sarbala* bridegroom, 793, 799, 813; 

Bhahbala, 815, 821. 

Sarbokhadi, 740. 

Sardan, shirdan, 774. 

Sardba, 850. 

Bardka, 850. 

Sareli, dragon, 156. 

Sarnia, School of l^yigniapa, 74. 
Sarnikanl, 433. 

Sarsahan, 400. 

Sarsnt, Brahmans, 119. 

Sarsnti, 135. 

Sarup IJas, Bliai, 714. 

Sarwai'din, zlurdt^ 588. 

Sarwaria. 566. 

Sarwat Ivhalsa, 706. 

Sat, 258. 

Sat Kai*ains, 366. 

Sat sang, company of holy men, 

716. 

Sat Suhagan ka kniida, 816. 
Satarin, 17th day after a death, 
801. 

Satarwan ; — hwin. 

Sathi = chhathi, 752. 

Sathoi'a, SO 2. 

Sathfira, 824-5. 

Sati, fern. ; satu, in., 200, 201, 

404, 682 ; “faithfnl,” 325; 

(Gujari), 534 ; pillars, 196 ; 
wife of Sankara, 373. 

Satia, satia = swastika, 916. 
Sat-nami, sect, 852. 

Satsaroch, 800. ^ ^ 

Sat-sira = mnla, q.v., 746. 

Sattar Shah Ghazi, Pir, 596. 
Sattowai*a, 825. 

Sattvam, 64. 

Satuixlay. 257. 

Satnini, 240, 739, 

Satvata, 367. 

Satwahin, 759. 

Satwan, seventh day observance 
after a bii*th, 752. 

Satwansa, — i, 761. 

Satwara, sathura, = muklawa, 
824-5, 833. 

Saukan niora, 202. 

Saiira, — xiatia, 123. . 


Sanvira, an extinct tribe, 54. 

Sawal, request, 804. 

Sawan, 149, 233, 240, 788 ; swing- 
ing in, 397. 

Sawan = mathe lagawaii, 787. 

: Sawani, 735. 

I Sawaiit, 221. 

Sawerai, ISO. 

Saya, 252. 

Sayyid, 203, 399, 579 ^ ; 805, 812— 
831 ; = Shahid, 327 ; — Ishaq, 

585 ; — Kabir, 621 ; — Ivjahmud, 

1 620; — Mnhanimad, 538—9. 

i Say y ids, 256. 

I Sazi ndah -i-M ah, m oon-maker , 

! 583 

j Scai'city, 132, 133. 

I Science of nnliicky times, 243. 
j Sectaiial marks, 909. 
i Sects, Jain, 113 ; 72, of Islam, 

1 502. 

I Seja, S57, 860, 862. 

SeliA., 898. 

Seli, 391. 

Sen Devi, 331. 

Sena, 113. 

Sengi, demon, 404. 

Senr or Sain, 787. 

Sera, 85, 899. 

Ses (Shesli 166. 

i Seven paths, the, 539. 

1 Sewak, 46, 389. 

; Sewal, 898, 899. The boy’s or 
1 girl’s mother picks np her 
I petticoat and touches his body 
j all over with it. 
i Sex, determination of, 761 ; in 
: trees, 741. 

! Sgoh, festival, 472. 

Shab Barat-i, 806, 809-811, 812- 
833, 886. 

Shadi = circmncisioii, 779 ; Ghare 
ki, Gnrki, Tage ki, 829. 

Shadi Khto, 618. 

Shadi, max-tyr, shrine of, 781. 
Sliaha-ii tenets, 503. 

Shagun, 786, 787-92, 803. 

Shah, a title, 709-10 ; Abdul Aziz, 
627 ; A.biilla Kamazi, 598 ; 
Ahmad Chisliti, 537 ; Ali Mu- 
hammad Husain, 605 ; Badr 
Diwan, 624 ; Bhik, Bosai, 529, 
530 ; Bilawal, 542 ; Ohand, 551 ; 
Chii*agh, 543 ; Ohokha, Sayyid 
Akbar Ali, 536—7 ; Daula, 
630 ff. ; Dujan, 547 ; Ibrahim, 
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zidrat, 579 ; Ismail Saliib, 597 ; 
Jaliilii, 498, 501, 542, 685 ; 

JamM, 542 ; Qadiri, 543 ; Ju- 
iiaid, 535; Maqbul, 593 ; Maq- 
sud, 593 ; Molikam, hujra of, 
533 ; Muhammad G liaus, 542—3 ; 
Niaz Ahmad, 491 ; Qumes, 542 ; 
Rahma, 623; Kahmatullali Shah, 
533 ; E^aza, 542 ; Sadr-ud-Din, 
602 ; Shams, 603 ; Sharif, 
Qalandai*, 595 ; Sondha, 532 ; 
Sulaiman, Khwaja, 491 ; Wala- 
jat, 532 ; Wilayat, 624. 
Shahabad, 699. 

Shah-i-Latif Barri, 130. 

Shahana, Baba, 390. 

Shahbala. See sarbMa. 
Shahbaz-i-Qalandai*i, 543. 

Shahid, 203, 327, 622, 624, 701, 
707 ; Ganj, 713 ; Mard, 601. 
Shahpuri, 204. 

Shaikh, 520-2; a grade, 539, 549 
555, cf, 590 ; Abdulla, Mian 
504; Chilli, 626; Faizi, 501 
Hakim', 547 ; Mahmud, 532 
Muhammad, 504; — Baka, ih. 
Musa, 543 ; Nizam, 503 ; 
Qui*aishes, 831 ; Sadr Jahan, 
759 ; Sajan, l^hag, 678. 
Shaikh-ul -Ahmad, family of, 701. 
Shaikh-ul-lslam, 492. 

Shaikh Yusuf, 596 ; Zakaria, 502 ; 

Zaman, 502. 

Shaikhsha, 111. 

Shall, a stone temple, 434. 

Shaitan, 559. 

Shaiva, and Vaishnava, 259. 
Shaivism, 283 ; Tantric, 82. 

Shaiya, 840. 

Shakadvipi Brahmans, 45, 46. 
Shakan, 217. 

Shakhs, 912. 

Shakti, 259, 372 ; Devi, 331, 

Shali, a Jat got, 351. 

Shalu, 811. 

Sham Das, — ^ji, 388 f. 

Shamanism, 6*1, 62. 

Shamji, 120. 

Shams Elhan, Mughal faujdar, 

Shamshan, 867 ; hhut, 377. 
Shamsheri Mahadeo, 273. 

Shamsi Talab, 546. 

Shams-ud-Din, 542 ; Tabriz!, 544, 
545-6 ; Turk, 620. * 

Shan, 798. 


! Shand, 435 ; jag, 345. 
i Shanei, deota, 447. 
i Shaneti. deota, 447. 

Shang Chul, deofa, 442. 

Shanghari. 433, 

Shaiikara Devi, 354. 

Shaiikhu Nag, 168—9. 

Shanti, 744, 747, 870 ; — hawan, 
436. 

Sharaf-iid-Din, Bu Ali Qalandar,. 
619 ; Shah, 618. 

I Sharali Doo, 467. 

I Sharfi kliori, 809. 
j Shargan, a deota, 431. 

; Sharshai, a Nag, 167, 168. 
i S bar van Nag% 162. 

! Shastras, 745, 784-5, 799-801, 

i 917. 

j Shattaria, Qadiria, 542. 
j Sheep, wild, in Lahul, 96. 

I Sheo Narain, R. B. Pandit, 696. 
j Sher — Muhammad G-hazi, 593 ; 

, Shah, 605 ; Shah Sur, 626 • 
-dahan, 913. 

Sheri = saer, 474 
Sherkot, Mahadeo, 277. 

Shesh Nag, 154, 191, 317-8. 

Shi’a, 148, 574 if, 586 ; rossaries of, 
629. 

Shi’ite, Laws, 506. 

Shih, 916. 

Shikari Bt'vi, 426. 

Shi la asthapan, 911. 

Shimlasan, Devi, 302. 

Shin(s), cannibalism among, 25,= 
China ?, 53 ; = Rana, 59. 

Shir, deota, 458. 

Shirg'an (Sargun) Nag, 169, 
170. 

Shirini khori, sweet-eating, 809. 
vShiv Nath, 6 87. 

Shiva, 80, 119, 182, 259, 260 
273 f, 358, 373 f, 401, 419, 

420, 740, 870 ; bhumi, 130 ; 
worship of, 31. 

Shivala, 259, 283 ft ; in KarnaL 
286. 

Shivanath, 687-8. 

Shivi, 55. 

Shivkanji, 687. 

Shogu, deota, 469. 

Shop and out-houses, 917. - 
Shor, Shorkot, Shibipura, 29. 

Shri Badat, 357. 

Shri Bai, goddess, 357. 

Shrigul, 290 ft. 
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Shrine, in menioryof Gruru Nanak’s 
marriage, 711 ; — s, 197—8 ; 

aspects of, 193 ; Chishti, 530—1 ; 
hypaethral, 534. 

Shringa, rishi, 422, 423, 424. 

Shroud ceremonies, 878. 

Shubh. a deoia^ 431. 

Shudani, 55. 

Shudhi, purification, 858. 

Shudnama, 833. 

Shujatpur, near Dacca, 684. 

Shukar, dusri, 354. 

Shukar, Venus, 128. 

Shukarana, 810. 

Shuma, a feast, 888. 

Shumshan bhumi, 839. 

Shyani Deo, 468. \ 

Sial,.124 • Chela, sept of, 503. 

Sial sing, 253. 

Sialkot, 125, 127, 504 ; schoo a 
497. 

Sian figure (Radhiki), 915. 

Siana, “ cunning,’’ a wizard, 738. 

Siapa, moiirning, 846—7. 

Siar, 48. 

Sich’en-tsogch’en, monastery at, 
74, 

Sidala, Devi, 354. 

Siddh.^Sidh, 278 fi, 401 ; Ohaurasi 
440. 

Sidh Anunia, a book, 698, Note 4. 

Siddh, Bairag Lok, 264. 

Sidha, 902. 

Sidhi, a 'dance, 919, 920. 

Sidi Mania, 492. 

Sihra, a mai*riage song, 822. 

Sihra bandhna, to tie on the chaplet 
of fiowers, 817. 

Sika Ram, 577. 

Sikh, 389 ; a belief, 258 ; Initiates 
(first five), 697 ; temple in 
Dahore (Chunian), 714 ; water- 
men, 317 ; war with Mughal 
court, 683—701 ; — s in Mandi, 
691 ; — s in Kangra and^Chamba, 
692 ; later incursions into the 
hills, 692 ; fiscal system, 682 ; 
Note 2, 683, 693 ; the five K’s, 
695 ; attitude to Hindu cults, 
694 ; Elhalsa sect instituted, 695 ; 
Pahul rite, 696 ; women, Note 
2, 696, 697 ; Expiation of infan- 
ticide, 696 ; development of war- 
like character, 684 ; schisms, 
686 ; relations with jHill states, 
688 ; watchwords,* 698 ; coinage, 
323 


702 ; inscxdptions on, 703 ; 
regime^ 704; and government, 
704 ; — s, disruption of, 700 ; 
transition from theocracy to 
monarchy, 678 ; sects (1) the 
Tat Khalsa, (2) the Bandai ; 
confederacies, 706 ; Dehras or 
camps, 707 ; inisls, 706 ; teiu*i- 
torial divisions, 707 ; taxation, 
707 ; military resources, 707 ; 
quoits, 708 ; rosaries, 708 ; Art. 
I., 70S ; blue dress, 709 ; slirines, 
710 ; shrines in hills, 692 ; 
shidnes in Gurdaspur, 711 ; 
shrines in Eeroze 2 )ur, 712 ; ideals, 
716 ; philosophy, 717 ; military 
character, origin of, 719 ; Dais 
or armies (1) Budha (or 
veteran), (2) Taru, or Young, 
701 ; view df Transmigration, 
720 ; Conception of Divinity, 
720 ; definition of Khalsa, 720 ; 
— s ill Chamba, 693 ; pilgrim’s 
itinerary to S. India and Ceylon, 
687 ; i*ule in Kulu, 692 ; temples 
in S. India, 687 ; Bhatra, 687 ; 
Manjhi, 707 ; Malwai, 707 ; — s 
as mercenaries, 693 ; 844 ; ism, 
extension of, 686 ; recluses, 
681 ; beliefs, 682 ; reformers, 
682 ; Decalogue discovered, 
682; Buddhist predecessors of 

— gur^Lf!^ 66 . 

Sikhi, 709 ; a tithe, 683. 

Sikhin, 78. 

Sikhism, 676 if. 

Sil, essence, 716. 

Simanat (?), 735. 

Simdi, = kurram, 897. 

Simha, 113. 

Simjor, contiguity (?), — hi hirddrl, 
kinship founded on a common 
boundary. 893. 

Simla Hills,' 197. 

Simlasan, 336. 

Simuk, 258. 

Sindha, 181. 

Sindhu, 54, 283. 

Sindliu Bir, 316 645. 

Sindhru, Jats, 193. 

Siu-dje, 83. " 

Bitiga, 422. 

Singh (lion) adoption of title by 
Sikhs, 695, 709—10 ; = snake 

god, 148 ; 698-9. 

Singha, 172. 


E 
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Singhaioiira, = Salt Bange, 32. 
Singhasan Devi, 334. 

Singhpuria, 706. 

Sinffi, rahsliasa, 410 f. 

Sip Deo, 467. 

Sipi, fair at, 401. 

Sipiir, devata, 401. 

Siciti, 540. 

Sir gnddi, maridage, 796. 

Sir jori, liead toucliing, 801. 

Sir waj'iia kuram, 817, 819. 

Sirai Maliglia (Sikh temple and 
fair), 713. 

Sirhind, 504, 699~-707 ; battle of, 
703. 

Sirial, 175 ; Chharijal. 

Sir-kap, 124 ; Baja, 181. 

Sirkap Shah, 622. 

Sirmur, 69.1, 699, 792-96. 

Sirmuri, 302. * 

Sir-snkh, 124. 

Sisant, rite in sixth month of 
pregnancy, 731. 

Sister’s son, 129. 

Sita, 370, 801. 

Sitala, 318 ; Devi, 350 h:. 

Sithni, insult, 810. 

Sitla, 863. 

Sitlu Mahadeo, 322. 

Siva, 404 fB. 

SiwMik = Sapadalaksha, 22, 47 ; 

rajas of, 23 ; Gnrjaras of, 37. 

Si- Xidam, Vaji*a-pui‘ba, 73. 

Siyar, = Sitalaghar, 351. 

Skandila, 113. 

Snake, worship, 143. 

Sneezing, omens, 221. 

Sodhi Ivhatris, 682 ; — s of Aiiand- 
pnr, 692. 

Sodhi Sultan, 683, 

Sogm Nag, 169. 

Sohag, 901, 794; — ^^tarna, 843; 
glass widstlets and a nose-ring, 
894. 

-Sohala, 717. 

Sohan sihra, a garland of flowers, 
817. 

Soharni, 850, 855-6. 

Sohla, enlogy, 759. 

Sohra, 787. 

Solanki==Chalukya, 36. 

Solono, day, 915. 

Soman, 709. 

Sona, figure, 915. 

Sondha, 858. 

Sondhia, = dasuthan, 752. 


Sondip, 687. 

Sophytes, Saxibhuti, 28. 

So tar, = snake, 400. 

South-eastern Punjab, 786, 803, 
810. 

South-west Pmijab, 787—803. 

Soy am, = t/Ja, 889, and jphu/^ 886, 

888 . 

Spatik, white crystal, 708. 

Spin Guild, 586. 

Spirit, after death, 204; — s, 205 ; 

and witches, 206 ; on earth, 207. 
Spirits, 65, 199 ; Moslem beliefs in, 
560. 

Spiti, BLiddhism in, 67, 88. 

Sri Chalda, 408 fl. 

Sri Chand, Baba, 710, 712. 

Sri Chola SMiib, nxandir,Gurdaspur, 
710. 

Sri Darbai* Sahib, Sikh man dir, 
tank and fair at Ferozepur, 713. 
Sri Girdhari Ji, shrine, 389. 

Sri Khand Mahadeva, 261. 

Sri Kun, 171. 

Sri Soba Nath, 269. 

Srividya, 426. 

Sthan, of Guru Hargoviiid, 712. 
Sthanakwasi, 103. 

Stars, seeing the, after a birth, 
773-4. 

Status of hostages, Note 6, 685. 
Sthavira, 82. 

Stone Ag'e, 19 
Structure of house, 914. 

Subal. 501. 

Subha, exchange of presents, 792. 
Subhadra, 397. 

Submontane, Eastern, Ethno- 
graphy of, 37 ; Western, Ethno- 
graphy of, 8. 

Such, purity, 716. 

Sucha Singh, Note 1, 707. 

Sudak ka khana, 770. 

Sudh arman ,111. 

Sudra, occupations, 43 ; caste 
max'ks for, 909. 

I Suf, wool,” 517. 

Sufaidahwala Bab A 595. 

Sufed Koh, 577. 

Sufi, 502; literature, 522—3; orders^ 
540 fl, 542. 

Suflism, 502. 

Suhag-pattari, 800 ; utarna, 843. 
Suhagpura, 827. 

Suharwardi, 540 ; Qadiri, 542 ; 
Order, 544 ff . 
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Suhbat, 518. 

Suheli, 907. 

Snkarcliakia misl, 693. 

Snlaiman, 129. 

Sultan Glaazi, Mian, 595. 

Sultan Ibrahim, 529. 

Sultani, 566. 

Sumbha, 325. 

Sun, offerings to, 739 ; symbol, 
918 ; temple of, 489 ; worship, 
123. 

Sunar, 795. 

Sundar-ShMaia, 710. 

Sunciay;218, 240, 241, 257,258,352. 
Sundran, Rani, 125. 

Sunh-laina, 906. 

Sunnat, 521, 778. 

Sunni, 586; doctrines, 575; rosa- 
ries, 629. 

Sunyata, 68- 

Superstitions, agricultural, 218 et 
seqq. ; minor, 221 ; about dwell- 
ings. 910. 

Sutak,' 892. 

Surail, 177, 178. 

Suraj, 765 ; Deota, 193 ; Rund, 
403 ; ITarain, 123. 

Suraj, Baba, 393, 

Suraj pal, 431. 

Suranjit, 220. 

Surasena, 26. 

Surat, 687. 

Suril, Serai, 192. 

Surjan, 175. 

Sui*jila, 185. 

Sust Gxind, 585. 

Sutarbandh, 435-6. 

Suthankal, 433. 

Sutra, thread, 753. 

Svetadvipa, 367, 368. 

Swabi Tahsil, 832. 

Swami Dyal, fair, 277 . 
Swami-Karttika, 323. 

Swarga, 841. 

Swastika, 65 ; — bon, 61 ; on 

houses, 916, 918, 

Swat, 56. 

Swati, 594, 595, 784. « 

Swayas, 717. 

Swearing friendship, 904. 
Swetambara, 103, 104, 105, 113. 
Swinging, at f^tes, 397. 

Syadvada, 107, 

Syana, 236 ; — s, or wizards, 788. 
Sylhet, 687. 

Symbolism, in.building rites, 912. 


rp 

Tabus, 230 fE. 

Tadia, armlet, 899. 

Tafuri, 540. 

Tagadhri, a thread, 753, 756. 

Tahir Bandagi, 541. 

Tahli Sahib, mandirat Ferozepur, 
710. 

Tahur, tahiir = circumcision, 778. 
Taht-ul-hanak, 878. 

Taj-ud-Din, Shaikh, 502, 533. 

Taj -al- Arif in, 502. 

Takan, Tukan, a province of 
Vasdeo, 40. 

Takbir, 764. 

Takht, 494; “throne,’' 822; — 
ubelna ; — jami, 832. 

Takia Mahandri, and — wali 
shrine, 595. 

Takka, 47. 

Takke or Takhian di pachar, 
786. 

Takolak, Nag, 154. 

Takrasi Nag, 168-9. 

Tala, rite, the, 435. 

Talikot, battle of, 687. 

Talli, pana, 905. 

Talwandi, birth-place of Guru 
Nanak, 676. 

Taniahi, rite observed three 
mouths after a death, 886. 
Tambol = neota, 814. 

Tambu Sahib, 713. 

Tamdin, Hayagriva, 77. 

Tana wali, 595. 

Tank, 40. 

“ Tank of the Guru ” fair at 
Khosa Kotla, 712. 

Tantra, Yogachara, 71, 73. 
Tantrism, 79, 82. 

Tantrists, 68. 

Tanjur, 72. 

Tao-ism, 61, 62. 

Tapa," 113. 

Tapas, 109, 110, 184. - 

Tapteshar Mahadeo, 269, 

Tara, 71 , 329, 325 ; the helper, 
81 ; the 21 Taras, 82 = Ganbo- 
chhag-du gba, (fee., 93 ; Devi, 
426 ; Devi, of Tarab, 357. 

Tara Nath, 358. 

Taragga, a thread, 753. 

Tarain. saja, first Magh, 474. 

F 2 
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Taran Imam, 601. 

Tarar, a tribal toea, 51. 

Tarema = Ijaksbmi, 92. 

Tarer, 131. 

Tarija, 883. 

Tarkliaii, 366, 

Tarn Taran, 683. 

Tarslan, fair, 341. 

Tariina-Dal, *701. 

Tasavvwaf, 548. 

Tasbila, 629. 

Tat Kbalsa, 700-'!. 

Tatliagata, 77, 78, 79. 

Tatig ISTag, 175. 

Tatii'i, plover, 241. 

TaxileSj 27. 

Tazia, 742. 

Teething, omens from, 746. 

Teg‘, sword, 703 ; Bahadur, 686. 
Tej Chand, Raja of Mandi, 429. 
Teja, 203. 

Tejbal, averts evil spirits, 917. 

Tel, 819 ; — lagana, 837 ; charhana, 
814. 

Telai*, Telu Ram, a son born after 
three girls, 745. 

Teliraja, 319. 

Teln Ram, 745. 

Temples, form of, 434. 

Terami, 850. 

Tera-panthi, 103, 104. 

Terminolog'y of Moslem betrothal 
observances, 803. 

Tewa = lagan, 894. 

Tewar, tenr, trousseau, 732 ; trewar 
in S.W. 

Thadairi, ai^chery, 863. 

Thakna, charm, danton lea — , 
charm of the teeth, 746. 

Thakni. thankni, rite in pregnancy, 

Thaknr, 42; (Bain), 155; = 

Mahadeo, 68. 

Thaknrain, 51. 

Thaknr dwara, 259. 

Thai ceremony, 807, 832—834. 
Thama, a wedding rite, 797—8. 
Than, 431. 

Thanakwasi, 103. 

Thanesar, 31, 868. 

Thankni, 1^'ote 2, 731. 

Thapa, 829, 898, 917. 

Thapna, 881. 

Thara, circle, 917. 

Tharan Ipiam, 600. 

ICharu, Raja, of Habri, 621. 


Thaska Miranji, 529, 688. 
Thathln, deota^ 458. 

Tharapere, 433. 

Tharu-bateri, 438. 

Theocracy, Sikh, 704. 

Thikri, sherd, — ki sagai, betrothal 
at birth, 768 ; ki inang, pre- 
natal, 804. 

Thir Mai, deota, 431. 

^nphorbia Royleana, 

Thomas, George, 708. 

Thombai% 433. 

Three, iiiilncky, 222. 
Threshing-floor, 219. 

Thnmbardevi, 438, 

Thunder, 134. 

Thursday, 241. 

Tiari pan a, 906. 

Tibet, AV'estern, 35. 

Tibetan race, in Spiti, &c., 6 ; 

invasion, 35. 

Tiddi, moui»ning% 888. 

Tigra satna, 906. 

Tij festival, 812. 

Tija = soyct'm, 887, 889. 

Tij on, fair, 895. 

Tika, 684 ; or sikka, 786 ; cf. 
tilak. 

Tikas, 22, of Junga, 444 f. 
Tikar-jag, feast, 436. 

Tikka bhejna, 805. 

^chawali, rice and til mixed, 

Ti] khelna, 802. 

Tilak, 259, 376, 680 ; Kote 7* 
786; t/. tika. 

Tilanjali, o:Eerirjg of water and 
sesamum seeds, 840, 846, 857. 
Tilla Jogian, 289. 

Tilli = Chilli, 626- 
Timbulla, 56. 

Times, unlucky, 239 f. 

Tinan, a dialect of Lahul, 90. 

Ting Gund, 585. 

Tingri, Fir, 628. 

Tirath-bahin, 903. 

TiratLs, 288 f. ; — Paralsar, 288. 
TiraxLri, 699. 

Tirkhi, quick time, 919. 
Tmmalklieri (Madras to’wxi), 688. 
Tirphal ka gontar, a rite observed 
750*^^ day after a birth, 

Tirphalla, 751. 

Tii-sul, trident, 147. 
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Tiru, 447. 

Titli, lunar clay, 740. 

Tim ana, 124. 

Toliaiia, 830, 

Tolei'ation, Moslem, 495. 

Toncliara, inoculator, 356. 
Tong-srung, 64. 

Tor G-uncl, 586. 

Tor Kamal, zidrat^ 597. 

Toramaiia, 39. 

Toraii, 815. 

Torna, 821. 

Toslia, food given in alms, toslie 
ki roti, food for the journey,” 
880, 881, 882. 

Traga, 204. 

Transmigration. See Metempsy- 
chosis, 720. 

Travel, portents, 225. 

Ti»eabanj, 788. 

Tree, worship, 135, 136—7, 

Trees, castes among, 256. 

Tretari, dance, 919. 

Tribes of Sirsa, 790 ; Rajputs of 
Kaithal, 791 ; Grujars of Rupar, 
791 : Jats of Lahore, 791 ; 
Rajputs of Lahox’e, 791. 
Tiugartta, 131. 

Trikha Tirath, 288. 

Trikhals, beliefs about, 745. 
Trikhal, (1) third (conception) : 
(2) a child of one sex born after 
thi’ee of the other, 743 ; — 
shdnt'l^ 744. 

Triloknath, 420. 

Triplets, 742. 

Tripundra, 909. 

Tsanit, 85. 

Tuesday, 217, 218, 242, 253. 
Tughlaq Shah, 493. 

Tukhara, a tribe, 54. 

TulMan, 256. 

Tulamba, 678. 

Tulsi ki minjaran, 267. 

Tulsi, 138, 259. 

Tuna, tona^ 258. 

Tunda rdhshcisa^ 325—6. 

Tundi Bhut, 326. 

Tunga, 426. 

Tuntia, 814. 

Tunwar, 15 : = Tomara, 36. 

Turi, 506. 

Turi, 576. 

Turi, Malli EHhel, 588. 

Turk, Turki, 34. 

Turn Nag, 170. 


Tusi, 540. 
Twelve, 222. 
Thvins, 746. 
Typhxis, 694. 


TJ. 

Uba achwal, 807. 

XJbha ki rotian, 886. 

Uboh, 124. 

TJch, college at, 490. 

IJch, 495. 

Uch Sharif, 605. 

Uchhar, 884. 

Ldah, Devi, 428-9. 

Udasi, 399, 710, 711, 714 Sikhs^ 
681, 684, 685, 694. 

Ugdi-Quga, 178. 

254. 

TJjla, white, 762. 

Lima, 501-2: 

XJma, 325. 

IJmar Aga, 592. 

Umbilical cord observances, 747„ 
764. 

Umdatul-Tawarikh, 685. 
Umm-us-sabian, 217. 

Unlucky children, 743. 

Upadhyaya, 111. 

Upakesa, 113. 

Upashamita, 109. 

Upashraya, 111. 

Upendra, 371. 

Urdhpund, 909. 

Urna, ‘‘wool,” 517. 

Ushinara, 55. 

Utmannama Tappa, 807, 832. 
Utmanzais, 806. 

Utrahan, 784. 

Utran, 784. 


V. 

Vaccination, 257. 

Vacha Chauhan, 178, 188. 
Tachaka, 111. 

Vaimanika, 112. 

Vairochana, 78. 

Vaishnava, 259, 390, 391,681, 909. 
Vaishnava, innovations of, 4; ele- 
ments, 918. 

Vaishnava sect, 909—10. ‘ 
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Vaislino Devi, 329. 

Vajrapani, 80, 81. 

Validity of Hindu betrotlial, 790. 
Vamana, 369. 

Vara sui, 801. 

Varaha, 369. 

Vardhamana Mahavira, 106. 

V ar dll apniidra ,909. 

Vasati, an extinct tribe, 54. 

Vasdev, Vasndeva, 23; the Ku- 
shan king, 31 ; his nationality, 
47. 

Vassa, rains, 86. 

Vasndeva, 367, 368 f, 377. 

Vasnki, 132, 169, 

Vayn, 120. 

Veda, 118. 

Vedic caltnre, antiquity of, 20. 
Vedic death ritual, 840. 

Vedic scheme of death ritual, 839. 
Vedwa, gifts to, 841. 

Veiled prophet, 582-3. 

Ventm^a, General, 691. 

Venus, o^Eerings to, 739. 

Viaticum (baitarni), 841. 

Vichar, thoughtfulness, 716. 
Vidhata Mata, woi’ship of, 750, ' 
754. 

Vidya, 63, 

Viewing the stai*s, 772. 

Vigils, 778, 

Vikramaditya, 131. 

Vinaan, bier, 842. 

Vimtoas, 112. 

Vipasyin, 78. 

Vishn-ganth, 909. 

Vishn-pad (Bishn-), 909. 

Vishnu, 80, 119, 259, 366 fE, 377, 
396, 401, 870, 905. 

Vishnu, incarnate in Hishabnath, 

101 . 

Visvabhu, 78. 

Visvakarma, 366, 398. 

Vitunda, 325. 

Vows, 769, 780 f, 782. 

Vrata, 109. 

Vrishni, 367, 368. 

Vugupa, a demon, 62. 

Vjasa, 120, 134-5. 


W- 

Wadli, mai’riage, 832, 
Wahabia, 540. 
Wajud-i-zilli, 533. 


Wakdan, irrevocable Hindu betro- 
thal contract, 785. 

Wali Abdali, Shah, 628. 

Wali Qandhari, Moslem Saint, 
678. 

Wali Qandaliari, Baba, 628. 
Walima, 833. 

Waliyati = beiindri, 438. 

Waq, 790. 

Warena, support: cf. saubhal, 
811, 834. 

Wari, 822, Note 2, 827. 

Wari, clothes, &c., given to the 
bride on the boy’s behalf, 822. 
Warpher, 896. 

Warweshwar Mahadeo, 272. 
Washing corpse, 876. 

Wasi Karam, Khwaja, 577. 

Wasil, ibn-i-’Ata, 506. 

Waslia, 517. 

Wasta (house-god), 913. 

WastA 912, 913. 

Wat = sag‘, 792. 

Watta-satta, 786. 

Watr sakh, 792. 

Wazir, ancestor of, 592. 

Wazirs, 835. 

Wazh% Kabul Khel, 586-7, 589. 
Wazir, Karmandi Khel, 589. 
Wa.zir, Madd Khel, and Ahma<izai, 
589. 

Wazirs’ dances at ’Id, 920. 
Wednesday, 218, 240, 241, 353. 
Weham, gifts, after a birth, 771. 
Well at Govindwal, beliefs about. 
682. 

Well worship, 754. 

Wells, 133, 134. 

Widow re-inarriage in Kangra and 
Kulu (jhajra), 796. 

Widow’s mourning (Hindu), 843. 
Wilayat Shah, 624. 

Wilayati Pathans, 808, 830. 
Witchcraft, 208, 213. 


Y. 

Yaliar (Yeer), 49. 

Yakkha, 367. 

Tama, 83, 134, 470. 

Yama. the Death-god, 866. 
Yaina-Doka, 849. 

Yamaraj, 205. 

Yana, 64. 

Yar Muhammad, Haji, 504. 
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Tashkun, 59. 

Yatla, f-iiii, 357. 

Yatim, Shah, 536. 

Yaudheyas = Joiyas ?, 31, 55. 
Ye’sen, 64. 

Yidam, tutelary deities, 77, 79; 

— Chakdor, 79, SO, 82, 87. 
Yoga, 63, 74. 

Yogachara, 71. 

Yogni, 249. 

Yoni, 68. 

Yueh-ohi, 34. 

Yul-lha = Dewa, 77, 83. 

Yum, 79. 

Yung-drung-hon, 61. 

Yusufzai, tribal tract, 53. 


z. 

Zahul, 22. 

Zabulistau, 40, 47. 

Zacha, 766 ; — giid, rani, “ queen 
mother,” 773. 

Zahir Diwan, 178. 


Zahir Pii-, 121. 

Zahir Pir, 171, 182. 

Zaidi, 529. 

Zaimusht, 575. 

Zain-ul-abidain, 566. 

Zakaria Khan, 702. 

Zalawhi, 919. 

Zaman Shlb, 709. 

Zamindar = Jat, 13. 

Zanakh, 878. 

Zanakhi, 907. 

Zar-i-zimmiya, 495. 

Zat fair, 362. 

Ziarat, defined, 576. 

Ziai’ats, in Kurrani, 577 ff. 

Zikr, 520-1. 

Zikr, 539, 549, 553. 

Zinda, 391. 

Zinda Pir, 562, 563. 

Zinda Pir, 601. 

Zoho, a class in Spiti = Lobar, 69. 
Zoroastrians, 25 ; deities on Ku- 
shan coins. 34 ; cf. 45. 

Zuhak, 21, 22. 

Zuhr prayer, 805. 

Zunnar, 521. 
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